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THE ITALIAN LABOR MOVEMENT 
Progress Report 1961 


John Clarke Adams 
Syracuse University 


No aspect of Italian public life appears to have gained more attention 
from American scholars than has the labor movement.1 


Ifthe student is referred to Maurice PF. Nenfeld, Italy, School for Awakening 
Countries, Ithaca, New York State School of Indastriead and Labor Relations, 
19613; Joseph Lapalombara, The Italian Labor Movement, Ithaca, Cornell Univer- 
Sity Press, 1957; Humbert Tv Gualtieri, The the abor Movement in New York, 
S. F. Vanni, 1946; John Clarke Adams, italy, in Walter Com 

arative Labor Moverents, New York, Prentice Hall, 1951; and John 
pe and Paolo Barile, The Government of f Republican Italy, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961, Chap. 11. 


The present writer wishes to express his gratitude to these scholars who 
have so greatly simplified his task and particularly to this panel's chairman, 
whose excellent history of the Italian labor movement, published earlier this 
year, renders superfluous on this occasion the presentation of much material 
that otherwise it would have been necessary to include. I shall rely on Pro- 
fessor Neufeld and his book as a shield against many of the omissions in this 
paper and shall limit myself today to an interpretation and an evaluation of 
the Italian labor movement and a very provisional prognosis of its future. 

American concern with the Italian labor movement has not been limited to 
Professor Neufeld and the other American scholars who have written in this 
field. Others of our competriots have taken an intimate and active interest 
in Italian labors the influence of Italo-Americans in vast sections of the 
American labor movement has led to the active participation of American labor 
in the organizatoon and the financing of the Italian unions. Interest in 
Italian affairs was particularly strong among the older gencration of Italo- 
American labor leaders and it was they who were generally the intermediarics. 
Two "grand old men" of the Amcrican labor moverent, Augusto Bcllanca and 
Iuigi Antonini (who have little else in common except the right to that epithet) 
epitomized this influence and in the immediate post-war years devoted what 
appears to have been the major part of their time and energy to observing, 
advising and in some cases presumably directing Italian labor. 

Shortly before the conclusion of World War II the United States government 
officially recognized the importance of foreign labor movements and its interest 
in them by the institution of Labor attachés at the major Embassies. The first 
attachés were primarily specialized political observers who reported to Wash- 
ington but kept out of labor politics both in their host countries, and at home. 
Later, as the cold war increased in intensity, some of our attaches discarded 
their ivory tower neutrality and entered into the labor politics of their host 
countries to aid and abet anti-Communist elements. The governments of such 
host countries as Italy overlooked this intervention in internal affairs since 
it was against a common enemy. This non-academic intcrest in Italian labor 
was not limited to Americans. The British unions are thought to have done 
their share of meddling and it is safe to say that Commnist sources offered help. 
Big business in Italy is said to have contributed substantial but apparently 
Sporadic assistance, particularly to the smaller federations, and obviously 
the mass parties have been in labor politics up to their necks. 

The various attempts of extcrnal forces, foreign and domestic, to put the 
Italian labor movement on its fect (and incidentally to control it) have met 
with little success. I suggest that, given the peculiar nature of labor unions, 
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this outcome was virtually inevitable and that the labor movement of liberal 
democratic country, like its system of political parties, is not only sui 
eneris but is in a state of flux, where the actual seats of power and chains 
of command are provisional and only momentarily reflected in the institutional 
patterns represented in charters or statutes or in the organizational charts 
discovered by investigators. Certain types of institutions, the TVA, for 
example, can spring, like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus, almost full 
grown from the brain of an innovator. The formation of labor movements ap- 
pears to me to be a vastly different process. Here there is a spontaneous 
growth that cannot be contained by an externally imposed structure or directives. 
Like political parties, labor unions are essentially extra-legal bodies, be- 
longing more to the extemporaneous natural order than to the institutionalized 
juridical order.2 Their structure is fluid and depends on the manner in which 


2 See John Clarke Adams, "Diritto e societa nell'ordine naturale e nell'ordine 


giuridico," in Scritti giuridici in memoria di Piero Calamandrei, Padova, 
CEDAM, Vol. pp. 41-56, 


they operate successfully at a given moment.3 


3 See, for example, Frank J. Sorauf, "Extra-legeal Political Partios in Wisconsin", 
American Political Science Review, XLVIII (195), pp. 692-70h. 


The Italian labor movement grew in a revolutionary environment as an adjunct 
to the Socialist party. Although many Italian Socialist leeders, such as Filippo 
Turati, Claudio Treves, and Camillo Prampolini, abhorred bloodshed or violence, 
Italian Socialism was essentially a movement of outcasts who neither accepted 
the state or the society in which they lived, nor were accepted by them. Poli- 
tical action of a revolutionary but not necessarily violent nature was their 
chosen means and according to their beliefs the only efficacious means to the 
realization of their goals. While certain economic and social gains were made 
by scattered unions, usually at the local level, the passionate interest and 
the panacea or organized labor was the essentially political ideal of Socialism. 
To attach great importance to such subsidiary matters as the economic advance- 
ment of one's own limited category of workers smacked of selfishness in the 
face of the major task of creating the classless society. 

The revolutionary and political imprint that Socialism gave the Italian 
labor movement was strengthened by two other left wing philosophies, anarcho- 
syndicalism, primarily bcfore World War I; and Communismiafter it.* Both-consider 
labor unions as tools for the propagation of an essentially revolutionary 
ideal; neither favors the organization of labor primarily for the improvemcnt 
of the conditions of the working class within the framework of capitalist 
bourgeois socicty. 

The superordination of the political to the economic in Italian labor 
practicc also had its roots in the poverty of the Italian workers and of their 
unions. Even after World War I when finally something close to universal 
suffrage was granted and the Socialist party became notably less revolutionary, 
it was still on the political level, through labor legislation, that the workers! 
condition was improved rather than through collective bargaining or threats 
of economic warfare. The strikes that there were were sometimes violent and 
often unsuccessful; when successful they usually affected a limited number of 
organized workers. Political action was normally peaceful. and benefitted 
large categories of the population. 
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The advent of Fascism and the subsequent establishment of the corporate 
system intensified the politicization of the labor movement. Economic warfare, 
including strikes, lockouts, boycotts, sabotage, was outlawed, and democratically 
organized and financially independent unions were suppressed. On the other hand, 
the Fascists fostered labor legislation particularly in the interest of the white 
collar workers and in the ficld of social security. Although the economic ad- 
vantages derived by the workers were often meager both in absolute figures and 

in the percentage of contributions reimbursed, much of this legislation, including 
that establishing the state social security system, remains today the organizational 
basis on which much of the new labor legislation depends. 

After the fall of Fascism and Italy's defeat in World War II, the Italian 
labor movement, which had been split four ways in the aftermath of World War I, 
was united in an anti-Fascist democratic front. (It should be remembered that at 
that time, the word democratic was used to refer indiscriminately to Communist 
democracy and the liberal democracy of the western allies but to exclude the ob- 
viously popular totalitarian dictatorships of Hitler and (to a lesser degree) of 
Menon The Italian Scoialist parties in exile had united to form the PSIUP 
(Partito socialista italiano di unita proletaria) and had joined with the Communists, 
the Catholic lemocrazia cristiana, the Action party, the Republican party, the 
Liberal party, and the Democratic Labor party in a common anti-Fascist front. All 
of these parties except the latter two, which were not mass parties, created a 
single national labor federation, the CGIL (Confederazione generale italiana del 
lavoro), which until popular elections could be held was to be administered by a 
triumvirate composed of a Commnist, a Socialist and a Catholic secretary, and 
with representatives on the executive committee of the Action and Republican 
parties. The union was thus an accomplished fact before a membership drive was 
gotten under way, while the war was still going on, and while the great bulk of 
Italy's easily organizablc labor was still behind enemy lines in the north. 

The purely political unionism of the CGIL functioned reasonably smoothly 
and effectively as long as the parties involved shared government resnonsibility. 
At this time, owing to the lack of grass roots organizetion and to the continued 
poverty of the local unions, little could be accomplished on the economic level. 

In 1947, when the cold war affected Italy and the Commnists were forced 
from the Government to their present position of opposition, it became obvious 
that labor unity through a politically dominated union would soon be an im- 
possibility. In the followirg years, after various scissions, many recriminations 
and considerable interference, a weakened labor movement emerged, divided into 
three competing federations. The most important faction was the Communist-domin- 
ated CGIL, with an estimated 1961 membership of over two million; the second 
largest was the Catholic-dominated CISL (Confederazione italiana sindacati 
lavoratori), with an estimated membership of Slightly under two million. Running 
a poor third was the Democratic Socialist and Republican UIL (Unione -italiana 
del lavoro) with perhaps 300,000 members. Among the smaller federations two 
have Local importances the SILLD (Sindacato italiano lavoratori liberi democratici), 
a dissident Catholic movement in Torino, of which more later, and CISNAL (Con- | 
federazione italiana sincacati nazionali lavoratori), an organization with mone 
archist, Fascist, and corporative sympathies with local significance in parts of 
the south, 

It is worthy of note that during this period the French labor movement 
evolved in the same direction, with, however, this distinctions that the French 
made a meaningful division into Communist, Socialist and Catholic workers, 
while sach of the Italian federations has an equivocal nature. Thus the CGT 
(Confédération générale du travail) is a Communist union, while the CGIL is 
both Communist and Socialist. Members of Italy's major Socialist party, the 
PSI (Partito socialista italiano) are required to join the CGIL if they join 
aunion. On the other hand, the federation is affiliated with the Communist 
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WFTU (World Federation of Trade Unions), The Socialist Force ouvriére is sup- 
ported by the SFIO (Section frangaise de 1'internationale ouvricre) while the 
UIL is virtually without Socialist political support as the Pol Supports the 
CGIL, and the Democratic Socialists (Partito socialista democratico italiano) 
take a neutral stand and have members on the executive c es 0 

major unions. The only solid political support for the UIL coms from the small 
Republican party. The CFTC (Confédération frangaise du travail chrétien) is an 
openly Catholic organization affiliated w @ rnational Feder ation 
of Christian Trade Unions), while the CISL pretends to be aconfessional and 
like the FO and the UIL is affiliated with the ICFTU (International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions). 

The split (or more accurately, its causes) has necessarily had serious 
consequences for the political activity of the unions. The Italian working 
class is divided irreconcilably between Communists and Catholics. Off to one 
Side is a considerably smaller and perhaps more sophisticated group of anti- 
clerical anti-Commnists whose attitude toward the bigger groups is that of 
"a plague on both your houses". Since anti-clericalism in Italy, unlike in 
France, is primarily middle class, this group remains small, but it is diffi- 
cult to imagine its members being absorbed by either of the larger groups. As 
a result political unionism in Italy has reached an asse, and if the labor 
movement is to function efficiently it must change its traditional orientation. 

Given these circumstances it is unfortunate that the political orientation 
of trade unionism in Italy has been so dominant. During the last decade almost 
all the few remaining unions with headquarters in the industrial north have 
transferred their head offices to Rome. The national secretaries of the major 
federations, the CGIL and CISL, are still regularly elected to parliament, and 
although the UIL leaders have not been so honored, the reason is one of votes, 
not of principle. Enzo Dalla Chiesa, for example, one of the founders of the 
UIL, was an unsuccessful candidate for parliament in 1958. 

The labor background of these leaders is on the whole meager. From the 
American or British point of view, only that of the Socialist Fernando Santi 
is adequate. Santi, secretary of the CGIL, inherited his socialism from his 
railway worker father and was an active party worker in the pre-Fascist period. 
During Fascism he was a traveling salesman in perfume. Vittorio Foa, the number 
two Socialist in the CGIL, is an upper class intellectual jailed for anti- 
Fascism who has spent his life in public service. Agostino Novella, the Com- 
munist secretary of the CGIL, is an agreeable old-time Communist with limited 
labor background. The founder of the CISL, Giulio Pastore, was a writer and 
organizer for the Catholic Action and for the ACLI, a Catholic workers! organi- 
zation. His successor in the CISL, Bruno Storti, is an elegant man-about-town 
with a very elegant wife. He appears to be an able politician but is just 
about everything else a labor leader should not be, with respect to ¢lass, social 
position, professional background, and apparent interests and aspirations. 
Whatever reservations we may have with respect to these men's labor experience, 
their political position is of the first water. All five are deputies to 
parliament. Novella and Pastore were members of the Constituent Assembly and 
all three republican parliaments; Santi has been a member of the last three 
parliaments, Foa of the last two, and the younger Stoeti of the present 
parliament, 

The split in the labor front has tended to make the worker lose interest 
in and identity with the labor movement. The politically uncommitted worker 
is not attracted to the CGIL, which in the popular mind is Moscow-dominated 
nor to the CISL, which appears American- or Vatican-dominated. The UIL is too 
weak to appeal to many who are not already committed to its anti-clerical 
anti-Communist policy. The CGIL was also weakened by the death of Giuseppe Di 
Vittorio in 1957, the outstanding man in the post-war labor movement in Italy, 
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end the Communists have not succeeded in filling the void left by his passing. 
When ministerial duties took Pastore from immediate participation in the labor 
movement, labor suffered another loss. 

To the degree that the unions operate on the economic level the split of 
the Italian labor movement into three major factions plus a few splinter groups 
altered the substance of Italian unionism less than it at first might secmn. 
Behind the facade of labor unity in the immediate post-war years the samc 
three trndencies, clorical, democratic Socialist, and Communist, were at odds. 
Now the differences betwecn these factions are more obvious but scarcely more 
real. In their day-to-day activity on the labor front the unions still ccl- 
laborate, as they must. Collective agreements are normally negotiated and 
Signed by the three major confederations together. If there is a divergency, 
the point of view of the CGIL is generally the most extreme, but the other unions 
dare not stay far behind. 

It is submitted that the future of the Italian labor movement lies in 
its ability to replace its faltering political unionism with a strengthened 
economic unionism. 

There are indications that significant changes in this direction are on 
the way, made possible by the increasing prosperity of the workers. In many 
sections of industry today there are virtually no employable unemployed and 
for the first time in their lives hundreds of thousands of Italian workers no 
longer suffer the fear of involuntary idleness, of not being able, however 
willing, to support themselves and their families. 

As a result the industrial workers are for the first time economically 
and psychologically in a strong position to bargain for economic benefits at 
the plant level. The workers! need for security, coupled with the weakness 
and insecurity of the politically oriented union leaders in Rome, creates the 
necessary atmosphere for the rise of new union leaders at the plant level, men 
little concerned with national politics or political philosophy, who owe their 
position not to their obedience to Rome but simply to their ability to get 
material benefits for the workers who elect then. 

The changes are of two kinds. One is a weakening of the political in- 
fluence and activity of labor; the other is an increase both on the local and 
the national level of labor activity in the economic field, in its negotia- 
tions with representatives of management. 

It would be misleading to suggest that great strides have been taken 
along this line. We are still at the stage of signs and portents. So far 
the most spectacular inroads have been made in the CISL ranks at the Fiat 
works, where Edoardo Arrighi broke with Pastore, a man of ability himself, but 
notoriously intolerant of ability in his subordinates. When threatened with 
expulsion from the CISL, Arrighi founded his own union, the SILLD, and took 
with him over 50 per cent of the former CISL vote at the various Fiat plants. 

There are circumstances attendant on the creation of the SILLD that make 
its rise at least superficially peculiar. The godfather of the movement was 
Pastore's passionate enemy, Giuseppe Rapelli, the former Catholic secretary 
of the CGIL (preceding Pastore in that post) and one of the most intelligent 
and expericnced labor leaders in Italy. He gave Arrighi the benefit of his 
. prestige and influence and was probably responsible for directing it toward 
a | its openly confessional position and its ties with the IFCTU. Professor 
a Neufeld suggests that the wily Fiat management has probably had its finger in 

the pie and that the SILLD is to some degree a company union.4 Such charges 


Neufeld, cit.; p. 


are regularly made in Italy against the smaller unions, such as ths CISNAL, 
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and Olivetti's Comunita union, up to and including the UIL. They are doubt- 
less trne in many instances, but union leaders don't always stay bought and 
even company unions must deliver economic benefits to the workers, and in 
any case they are a far cry from the once dominant political unionism. 

The CISL is not alone in experiencing the insubordination of the plant 
representatives. The CGIL is quite aware of the same phenomenon, but so far 
it has been able to bend with the wind and contain its would-be rebels within its 
ranks by granting them the initiative they demand. Until such time as the 
Communist party again seeks to impose its political line on the CGIL, this 
federation is in a good position to absorb new leadership of an essentially 
apolitical nature at the local level. In fact, as the old Communists and 
Socialists die off or retire, there is room for these new leaders rising 
from the rank and file of labor, It is doubtful that the Communist party is 
itself very happy about this tendency, as it must realize that these new men 
Will be more difficult to discipline and control than were the old devoted 
anti-Fascist icomrades who were Communists first and only incidentally labor 
leaders. 

Other indications of a shift in emphasis in the labor movement include a 
renewed interest in and insistence on strike funds. Politically oriented 
Communist labor leaders have opposed strike funds because they have preferred 
political intervention to negotiation and threats of economic warfare. Com- 
munists are normally interested only in political strikes, when the workers 
are paraded as a symbol and portent of political pressure. The young labor 
leaders at the plant level have a different outlook, and as they become more 
responsible to their rank and file and less to Rome, the balance of power in 
Italian labor will shift from the political capital to the periphera. 

On the national level there is also a tendency to prefer direct negotiation 
with management over the traditional resort to legislation. Two recent ex- 
emples are the preliminary accord on equal pay for women in industry.,? and the 
granting of the 114 day fortnight to commercial workers. The first accord 


2 La stampa, July 20, 1%1, p.6. 
La stampa, July 23, 1961, p. 1h. 


carries out a provision of the Republican constitution of 1948, which ac- 
cording to the traditional Italian mentality would be most’ fittingly imple- 
mented by legislation. The unions and management, however, chose negotiation 
with government participation as the preferable way of settling the mattcr. 

This change of cmphesis from legislation to negotiation on the national 
level reflects not only the increasing difficulties encountered in seeking co- 
ordinated political action from Catholic and Communist deputies. It has been 
made possible by two other factors, (1) the increasing technical competence 
in negotiation of the labor federations and (2) the recent law making collective 
agreements under certain conditions legally enforceable erga omnes (i.e., against 
the whole category of workers and plants involved). | 

It is scldom wise to predict the future without hedging. Material bless- 
ings are also ephemeral and Italy's new prosperity may not last the decade out, 
nor even the yoar. With it would go all immediate expectations for the develop- 
ment of economic unionism in Italy, for the worker's new freedom from the fear 
of uncmployment would vanish along with management's increased desire to placate 
the workcrs, The development of the Common Market, however, appears to en- 
courage a steady economic growth of western Europe that should last over a 
considerable space of time, 
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A more insidious danger to the labor movement may come from the political 
reactionaries. The advent of another neo-Fascist Tambroni government could so 
charge the atmosphere with political animosities as to redirect union activi- 
ties primarily to the political plane. A series of ill-advised strikes of the 
kind that hurt the consumers more than management (e.g., the recent railway 
strikes) could also stir up tensions and animositics disastrous to the cause 
of labor. Were this or a similar calamity to occur, the present trend in 
Italian labor would be reversed. | 

If the trend continues, however, Italy may well develop a labor movement 
on the lines of British and American unionism. This, as we know, is not an 
unmitigated blessing, but it will bring about the modernization of one of the 
aspects of Italian public life that in the past has reflected more the tradi- 
tional static Mediterranean than the dynamic European influence in Italian 
culture. 
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TRE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
AND THE DEFENSE OF THE STATUS QUO 
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It is customary to the point of triteness to speak of the 
multiple revolutions of our age -- the Communist, the colonial 
and the technological, but what has in the meantime become 
obscured by the fog of platitudes is that the Soviet Union 

has maneuvered itself as the main reservoir of revolutionary 
power in each case, threatening to channel them into a single 
overpowering torrential surge which will wash out the old 
social order in favor of a new social system ordained by 
Soviet iedological norms. 


The most imposing challenge of Soviet foreign policy in the 
mid-twentieth century is that it has established a monopoly 

on revolutionary change. The supreme tragedy for the Western 
World and the United States is, not that they have been boxed 
into becoming the most formidable bulwarks against the 
revolutionary tide, but rather than neither Western statesmen 
nor the vast Western public are consciously aware of this 

fact which is as real as it is unpalatable. 


This is particularly true of the United States, where 
revolutionary verbalism and conservative action have co-existed 
for so long that a supreme and heroic gesture would be required 
to leap out of an everedeepening quagmire of self-deception, 
which continually subverts the effectiveness of Western responses. 
to the Soviet challenge. 


In a world seething with revolutionery ferment and convulsion, 
the United States emerges as the main reservoir of opposition, 
without always being conscious of that fact, and indeed often 
imagining itself in the vanguard of the very revolutionary 
surge, which its policies are simultaneously endeavoring to 
thwart. While the image of the United States in most of the 
world, whether it be Moscow and Peking, New Dehli or Cairo, 
Accra or Havana, becomes increasingly impressed as the mainstay 
of the status quo, there has been a corresponding self-image 

of a revitaiized and resurgent America leading the forces of 
freedom and reform against the Communist legions of slavery 
and reaction. This wide and seemingly incompatible discrepancy . 
between the self-image of the United States as a revolutionary 
force and that in the revoluticiary world as a conservative, 
sometimes reactionary, force requires critical investigation. 
The usual official American response is to call for a "better 
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selling job,'' or an increase in the appropriations for the 
"voice of America,'’ whereas what is in fact required is 

not a review of our policies and propaganda, which are 
simply reflections of more profound factors, but a serious 
re-examination of the fundamental constellation of interests 
in American political and economic life these policies are 
designed to promote or defend. 


The so-called "great debates'' on American foreign policy have 
never clearly presented the issues in terms of revolution 
versus status quo; the American public has not been asked 
whether the national interest requires a defense of the status 
quo, or indeed what the status guo is that is to be defended. 
Yet this emerges as the de facto policy of the United States. 
Neither a re-examination of national goals, values nor 
interests are necessary, since there exist now sufficient 
platitudes to serve any policy and hence in this realm no 
debate or examination need take place. What is needed is a 
critical re-examination of tne analytical scheme with which 
our statesmen view the world and the way they present the 
issues to the public. In short, to enquire whether our image 
of the fundamental forces and issues confronting the world 
today is a tolerable approximation of international social 

and political realities, or whether it is increasingly an 
image whose analytical categories are irrelevant, superficial 
or calculatedly spurious, designed to conceal rather than 
reveal. For if we have lost touch with international realities, 
for whatever reason, we can look forward to an unending series 
of disasters which will result in catastrophe for the Western 
World. 


At this critical juncture of history, the unparalleled | 
successes of Soviet foreign policy during the past four decades 
challenges the Western World to delineate more sharply the 
direction in which the world is moving, the forces which impel 
it, the positions which are to be defended or modified, 

and finally to demarcate and shape as precisely as possible 
the social, economic and political contours of the new world 
which is being molded in the crucibles of the present. 
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The main burden of my presentation is that since the Soviet 
Union has effectively, and it must be recognized virtually 
irrevocably, established itself as the paramount revolutionary 
force in the twentieth century, the Western World and the 
United States are ineluctably confronted with no alternative 
but the defense of the status guo. The main task of the 

West is to devise an effective general framework and strategy 
for the defense of the status quo. This, in turn, requires 

a rigorous ideological definition of the status quo to be 
defended as opposed to a purely physical and temporal 
definition. It requires, furthermore, a careful calculation 
of the secial forces which will defend the status quo, those 
which can be induced to support it, and finally, those forces 
which are irrevocably dedicated to its annihilation. 


Whereas the traditional concept of the status quo defined in 
physical or temporal terms is essentially static in conception, 
an ideological definition of the status quo is dynamic in 
character and at first blush would appear to be a contradiction 
in terms, but in reality is not. One of the great ironies 

of the current conflict between the forces of revolution and 
those of the status guo is that the latter have been incapable 
of demarcating what is being defended. Various rubrics 

such as abstract "freedom," "the free world," "democracy," 
"free institutions,’ “capitalism,'’ etc. have served to designate 
the status quo, irrespective of the fact that in both theory 
and practice, these norms are often incompatible, inapplicable 
or purely declaratory and platitudinous. Neither the defense 
of "freedom,'"' "the free world," "democracy," "capitalism," 
individually or collectively can possibly embrace the hetero-~ 
geneous array of systems, ideologies and interests which they 
are designed to describe. The same is true of the negative 
spectrum of objectives, "“anti-commnunism," opposition to Soviet 
"despotism," "slavery" or "totalitarianism," as the case may 
be. Admittedly, in a purely negative sense, "anti-Soviet 
Communism’! is perhaps the most accurate description of current 
Western and American policy, although it neither an inspiring 
nor a precise objective. Reduced to its operational level, 

the shopworn clichés of 'freedom'' and "free world" obviously 
refer to ‘freedom from Soviet Communism'' and to that part of 
the world outside the Soviet orbit, irrespective of any other 
conception of freedom. Similarly, the pejorative terms 
"tcyranny,'' "despotism" and ''slavery'' have operational relevance 
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only with respect to the Soviet orbit. Otherwise, how can 
one explain the intimate association and support which the 
United States generously provides to regimes and systems 

far more venal, tyrannical and despotic than those found in 
the Soviet orbit and with none of the indisputably redeeming 
features of cultural, economic and technological progress 
which characterize the Soviet system. 


The current status quo policy pursued by the West in the face 

of the Soviet revolutionay challenge is ineffective and doomed 
because its definition of the status quo is defective, being 
based on purely physically and temporal terms -- that is, the 
defense and preservation of the status quo as of any given 
moment in history. Such a policy is neither morally, militarily 
nor psychologically defensible. An intelligent and effective 
policy of defending the status quo can only be founded upon 

an ideological conception, which is at once and the same 

time internally consistent and dynamic in character. 


Before I proceed any further, perhaps I should provide a 
sharper definition of what I mean by a "revolutionary" foreign 
policy as contrasted with a foreign policy of the ideological 
Status quo. A revolutionary policy is not simply a policy 
whose objective is to effect a re-distribution of the balance : 
of power (which can be properly termed a policy of revisionism), 
but one whose objective, internally as well as externally, 
transcends the dominant ideo-social order, seeking to overturn 
it in favor of a radical re-distribution of social and economic 
power, not only among states and individuals, but among 

classes, élites and castes, whether within a single country 

or universally. 


Soviet foreign policy is thus an authentic revolutionary policy, 

since its objectives are not simply territorial expansion or a 
self-defense, nor the simple propagation of an ideology or, 

@ faith, but the destruction of the hitherto dominant 
ideo-social system, which it terms the "capitalist-imperialist" 
order, and the residual pre-capitalist social orders which 

are dependent upon it. In its place, it seeks to install a 

new universal ideo-social system modelled upon itself and the 
Soviet orbit as a whole. Wherever Soviet power has intruded, 
it has always been followed with profound socio-economic 
changes, the transfer of power from one class to another, the 
destruction of the economic foundation of power enjoyed by 

the former governing classes through expropriation and 
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nationalization. Whether these surgical operations add up to 
socialism or communism is irrelevant and purely semantic, 

but the revolutionary character of the new ideo-social system 
is indisputable. 


A policy of defending the ideological status quo on the other 
hand seeks to preserve the dominant ideo-social order and 

its existing distribution of social, economic and political 
power and the culture or civilization which it has evolved 
into. In the present context, the ideological status quo 

is defined as a social and international order in which the 
middle class constitutes the pivotal social, political and 
economic group. A status quo policy would thus be not only 
the policy of preserving middle class systems where they are 
already in existence, but to bring the middle classes to 

power where they do not govern and stabilize their rule as the 
most effective and reliable instrument of social progress. 

A realistic status guo policy is not simply a policy of opposing 
all change as a matter of principle. This is only one 
variation of a status quo policy and historically the most in- 
effective. Such a policy is incapable of execution and dooms 
those who subscribe to it to failure and extinction. This 
distinction must be made since many existing social orders 

in the underdeveloped world are pre-capitalist and neo-feudal 
in character and Western policy has been, both by choice 

and default, placed in the unenviabdble position of supporting 
their perpetuation. 


Any given ideo-social system allows a considerable latitude 
for variation in institutions, processes and social equilibrium. 
As a general rule, the more mature the system, the more 
variegated the internal mutations and permutations become; 

the newer the system, the more rigid and uniform it tends 

to ve. In mature ideo-social system, whose dominance has 

been long unchallenged, these internal variations and 
differences are exaggerated and appear to be fundamentally 
incompatible until confronted with the challenge of a totally 
new ideo-social systen. 


Concepts like "democracy," 'freedom,'' "authoritarian," etc. 

have relevance only when they relate to a given ideo-social 
syatem, which inevitably provides their substantive definition 
and operational character. It is for this reason that 
authoritarian and democratic systeus within a comaon ideo-social 


order are more congenial to another than their counterparts 
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in another ideo-social framework. It is for this reason that 
dichotomies between "dictatorships" and "democracies," "free 
systems'' and "slave orders" are superficial and deceptive. 
The current struggle between East and West is neither a 
struggle between "democracy" and "despotism," nor "freedom" 
against "slavery," but a more profound struggle between 
ideo-social systems, wnose substantive definitions of common 
platitudes like "justice," "freedom," "democracy," "peace" 
and "justice" are intrinsically incompatible, because their 
reference points are two conflicting social equilibriunms. 
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The fundamental distinguishing characteristic of an ideo~social 
system is to be found in the nature of the equilibrium of 
power which has been established among the various social 
classes which are found within the order. The distribution 
of power among these classes can vary considerably, from the 
extreme of the Marxist-Leninist image of a "ruling class," 
which remains a valid approximation of social reality in many 
of the underdeveloped countries, to an informal graduated 
structure of power in which different classes share in the 
distribution of power, not necessarily in equal propositions, 
but usually in a structural hierarchy, which is not rigid 

but mobile and dynamic to a greater or lesser degree. 


A given ideo-social system is defined in terms of the social 
class which constitutes the social centér of gravity in the 
system, whether as a "ruling class," the most powerful class, 
the most numerous, or as the social class which acts as a 
common bond between the social groups above and below it. 
Within this context, the ideological status quo which the 
West is committed to defend is the middle-class social order, 
which is the dominant, but not universalized, social system 
outside the Soviet orbit. A middle class social system is 
not necessarily coterminous with a capitalist economic order, 
which is simply one variation (the predominant form until 
recently) of the middle class order, but includes as well 
"socialist" states like the Nordic countries, Great Britain 
and elsewhere. These are countries in which public ownership 
of economic enterprises was implemented by middle classes, 
who continue to provide the main social and political leader- 
ship in their countries. These countries are usually 
, described as "democratic socialist" systems, but they could 
more properly be called "middle class socialist" systems as 
opposed to proletarian socialist systems in the Soviet orbit. 
While, it is true, the former are democratic while the latter 
are authoritarian, the "socialist" systems emerging in the 
underdeveloped countries are also "middle class" in character, 
but non=democratic. It is important to get these distinctions 
straight and to keep sight of the most fundamental factor which 
is the class character of the system rather than the political 
or economic forms which the dominant class chooses to exercise | 
its power and radiate its influence. 
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In the revolutionary transfer of power from one class to 
another, the new ruling class may perpetuate itself as a 
direct ruling class or it might create conditions in which 
class rule is in fact transformed into a distinct culture 
and way of life in which its social and ethical values are 
diffused and imparted to all classes in society. This enables 
a class civilization to assume political forms ranging from 
democracy to despotism and economic orders ranging from 
"rugged individualism" to a wide measure of public ownership. 
It is neither the political nor the economic system which 
imparts to a system its distinctive flavor, but rather the 
class origin of its way of life. Soviet society represents 

a proletarian culture not because the proletariat rules, 

but because its values and goals have been universalized as 
those of society as a whole. 


An effective status guo policy consequently must just depend 
upon a clear definition of the status guo, of which an 
ideological definition appears to be most unambiguous and 
the most defensible morally as well as militarily and 
psychologically. Furthermore, such a definition imparts both 
consistency and uniformity over a wide range possibilities. 
A policy of the status quo defined in this manner would aim 
to preserve middle class rule wherever it exists and to 
support its rise to paver in the residual feudal communities 
where it does not and to aid in its stabilization, with the 
realization that each middle class must select the political 
and economic system which it considers most appropriate for 
the stabilization of its authority. — 


Since in most of the residual feudal countries of the world, 
the indigenous middle class has already come to power or is 
spontaneously being catapulted in that direction, the question 


of outside imposition is not involved. The West is not foisting 


-wiiddle class rule upon the emerging countries; this is taking 
place spontaneously. Indeed, the greatest danger is that the 
West will intervene to thwart middle class revolutions and 
Support the preferred position of the land-owning classes. 
This policy, instead of supporting tiie ideological status quo 
in fact subverts it. The most reliable instrument for 
supporting a middle class ideo-social order is the middle class 
itself. Unfortunately, this elementary point has been obscured, 
since in many parts of the underdeveloped world, notably in 
Latin America, American policy finds itself supporting a 
decrepit and socially reactionazy land-owning class against 
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middle class revolution. Instead of relying upon a rising 
revolutionary middle class, which is bound to come to power, and 
which would contribute to the stabilization of a middle class 
international system, American policy undermines the status 

quo by thwarting the aspirations of middle classes and forcing 
their orientation towards the main reservoir of social 
revolution, the Soviet Union, whose leaders see in the revolu- 
tionary upsurge of the middle class an instrument for stimulating 
a continuous upheaval over whicn they hope to establish 
control as a consequence of Western opposition, and to eventually — 
convert into a communist revolution. ~ | 
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Contemporary middle-class revolutions in underdeveloped countries 
fall roughly into two classifications: (1) Revolutions 
directed against indigenous neo-feudal land-owning classes. 
(2) Revolutions directed against foreign domination, that is, 
movements whose immediate objective is independence. In some 
areas, where both foreign domination and a native land-owning 
class exist, the middle class revolution is directed against 
both forces. Revolutions directed against colonial rule have 
been most conspicuous in Southeast Asia and Africa. Allowing 
for individual variations, it can be generally stated that 

in most dependent or ex-dependent underdeveloped countries, 
native land-owning classes either do not exist or their 
collaboration with the colonial powers so compromised their 
internal position that the achievement of independence 
automatically results in their elimination as a significant 
social or power force. In many parts of Africa, native 
land-owning classes hardly existed at all in any event. 
Consequently, in dependent areas, the ouster of colonial rule 
automatically results in catapulting the indigenous 
revolutionary middle class to power. 


In underdeveloped countries which were never subordinated to 
colonial rule, two major variations exist: (1) countries not 
possessing natural resources which could be profitably 
exploited by foreign investments; and (2) countries » whose 
natural riches attracted foreign investments and which possess 
foreign owned industrial or extractive enterprises. Thailand 
and Afghanistan fall into the first category, while Iran, most 
of Latin America, Saudi Arabia, etc. fall into the second. 

In countries of the first category, a revolutionary middle 
class is virtually non-existent and whatever impetus for change 
exists originates in the ruling feudal class itself and 
manifests itself as a "revolution from above." It is in the 
second type in which the revolutionary middle class becomes 
a significant force, which is directed against both the native 

land-owning ruling aristocracy and foreign economic interests. 


It is this alliance forged between foreign economic interests 
and the land-owning classes of the middle east and Latin 
American which threatens to divert the middle-class revolutions 
leftward into the arms of the Soviet Union and which the 
Soviet leaders are prepared to exploit in accordance with 
theoretical formulations which have been renovated and refined 
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for more’ than four decades. Thus, in 1920, Lenin laid down 
the principal lines of analysis for exploiting revolutionary 
movements in underdeveloped countries, which have been, of 
course, since then modified, renovated, refined and adapted 
to various areas under a variety of circumstances. The important 
point is that the Soviet leaders have had at their disposal 

a systematically articulated theoretical framework for 

analyzing and exploiting underdevelopment for more than forty 
years. ‘The characteristic feature of imperialism," Lenin 
observed in 1920, 


is that the whole world, as we see, is at present 
Givided into a large number of oppressed nations 

and an insignificant number of oppressing nations 
possessing colossal wealth and powerful military 
forces. The overwhelming majority of the population 
of the world...about 70 per cent of the population 
of the world belongs to the oppressed nations, 

which are either in a state of direct colonial 
dependence or belong to the outlying colonial 

states such as Persia, Turkey and China, or else, 
after being conquered by the armies of a big 
imperialist power, have been forced into dependence 
upon it by treaties.... We argued about whether 

it would be correct, in principle and in theory, 

to declare that the Communist International and 

the Communist Parties should support the bourgeois- 
democratic movement in backward countries. AS a 
result...we unanimously decided to speak of the 
national revolutionary movement instead of the 
‘bourgeois-democratic' movement. There is not. 

the slightest doubt that every nationalist 

movement can only be a bourgeoisedemocratic movement.... 
It would be utopian to think that proletarian 
parties, if indeed they can arise in such 

countries, could pursue Communist tactics and a 
Communist policy in these countries without 

having definite relations with the peasant movement 
and without effectively supporting it. But it 

was argued that if we speak about the bourgeois- 
democractic movement all distinction between 
reformist and revolutionary movements will be 
obliterated; whereas in recent times this 
distinction has been fully and clearly revealed in 
the backward and colonial countries, for the 
imperialist bourgeoisié is trying with all its 
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might to implant the reformist movement also among 
the oppressed nations. A certain rapprochement 
has been brought about between the bourgeoisie of 
the exploiting countries and those of the 
colonial countries, so that very often, even in 
the majority of cases, perhaps, where the bourgeoisie 
of the oppressed countries does support the national 
movement, it simultaneously works in harmony with 
the nationalist bourgeoisie, i.e., it joins the 
latter in fighting against all revolutionary 
movements and revolutionary classes.... We came 
to the conclusion that the only correct thing to 
do was to take this distinction into consideration 
and nearly everywhere to substitute the term 
"‘national-revolutionary' for the term 'bourgeois~ 
democratic.' The meaning of this change is that 
we Communists should, and will, support bourgeois 
liberation movements in the colonial countries 
only when these movements are really revolutionary, 
when the representatives of these movements do 
not hinder us in training and organizing the © 
peasants and broad masses of the exploited in a 
revolutionary spirit. Even if these conditions 
do not exist, the Comnunists in these countries 
must fight against the reformist bourgeosie, 
among whom we include the heroes of the Second 
International. Reformist parties already exist in 
colonial countries, and somtimes their representatives 
call themselves Social-Democrats and Socialists.... 
There can be no argument about the fact that 
the proletariat ofa the advanced countries can 
and must assist the backward toiling masses, 
and that the development of the backward . 
countries can emerge from its present stage when 
the victorious proletariat of the Soviet republics 
stretches out a helping hand to these masses. 


The middle class revolutions imminent in Latin America, the 
Middle East and Africa as well as those already consummated 
or in the process of transition and stabilization are 
essentially a resumption of the great revolution flood 
unleashed by the American and French Revolutions, but these 
revolutions were arrested in Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Latin America by the intrusion of colonialism and the unholy 
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alliance forged between Western capitalism and the local 

feudal classes in Latin America and Asia, whereas in Africa 

South of the Sahara, most of which was tribal and even pre-feudal 
in character, feudalism was arrested and a native land-owning 
class did not take shape at all. The colonial authority 

moved in and where European settlement was possible, white 
colonists became a Surrogate for a land-owning aristocracy 
leading to the development of a caste rather than class 

social order. This development reached its consumate evolution 
in the Union of South Africa. In Central America and Caribbean 
area, large foreign owned latifundia enterprises further 
complicated the socio-economic system. In general a symbiotic. 
relationship was established between foreign investors and 

the local land-owning claeses, wnich persists today. Both 
groups had a common interest in frustrating the emergence of 

an indigenous capitalist class, the landeowners because a 
powerful capitalist class would threaten their dominant power 
position while foreign economic interests feared local competition. 


As a consequence, the development of the middle class was first 
arrested and then reshaped within the socio-economic mold 
created by the alliance between the local landowners and foreign 


economic interests. It emerged as a new type of middle class 
-- a class, whose social locus of power was not material wealta 
or ownership of factories, but the possession of special skills 
and the performance of certain functions. 
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The most striking comnon characteristic of the emergent 
revolutionary middle class in the underdeveloped countries is 
that it is non-entrepreneurial in character. It is a distorted, 
almost misshapen, in tne socio~historical sense, middle class 
since its center of gravity is not tne capitalist component, 
which is largely non-existent, but the bureaucratic-intelligentsia 
component: professional military officers (field and company 
grade), civil servants, teachers, professors, lawyers, 

engineers, and various white collar groups. It is a post-capitalist 
middle class molded in a non-capitalist setting. The absence 

of the entrepreneurial element is explained by the fact that 
investment functions in underdeveloped countries, with rare 
exceptions, whether in dependent or independent countries, 

were pre-empted and largely monopolized by foreign investors. 

The revolutionary middle class, however, possesses virtually 

a monopoly over native technical, professional and organizational 
talent, but feels that its power, influence and rewards in 

the communisty are not commensurate with its skills and 

services. It is this combination of skills and social 

resentment and frustration which impels the revolutionary middle 
class to power. oe 


The revolutionary middle class is the best organized, the most 
determined and politically articulate social group in most 
underdeveloped countries. Where it has not yet come to power, 

it seeks power, whether by overthrowing the native land-owning 
classes or terminating colonial rule; where it has come to 

power, it seeks to solidify its control against the former 

ruling groups and to expand its power through modexnization and 
industrialization. In pursuit of the first odjective, it 
expropriates the land-owners and nationalizges foreign enterprises 
‘to simultaneously destroy the social and economic fundations 

of the old order and to cultivate the goodwill of the peasantry 
and working class, upon which it will rely as the main stabilizing 
ballast of the new status quo. In pursuit of the second 
objective, it will chance the national power of the state, 

which in tur: enhance its own power and prestige, by 

quick modernization and industrialization, mainly through 

public owndership and centrally directed planning. Since the 
middle class controls the state, the expansion of state-owned 
enterprises automatically extends its power as a class. 


: 


Thus, the immediate objective of the revolutionary middle 


class in power is to entrench itself permanently by adjusting 
the socio-economic order to its advantage. 


to demonstrate to the working class and peasantry that it 


or society as a whole. 


merits the right to rule as the most progressive and socially 
responsible class; that its goals, values and aspirations are 
worthy of emulation and universalization as those of the nation 
This was perceptively recognized by the 


aging Stalin during one of his shrewdest and most enigmatic 


moments, when at the 19th Party Congress he anticipated that 


the middle class would fail in this endeavor by maintaining 
that it had already done 60: 


The revolutionary middle class in underdeveloped countries 
when it comes to power is extremely shaky because it possesses 
no material economic foundation to give it permanence. 
results in its social instability and imparts to it an 


Formerly, the bourgeoisie permitted itself to be 
‘liberal’ and defended democratic freedoms, thus 
creating popularity for itself among the people. 
Now no trace remains of liberalism. There is no 
so-called 'personal freedom'.... The principle 
of equality among peoples and nation's has been 
crushed and has been replaced by the principle 
of full rights for the exploiting minority and no 
rights at all for the exploited majority of 

citizens. The banner of bourgeois democratic rights 
has been thrown overboard. I think that this 

banner must be raised by you, the representatives 

of the Communist and democratic parties, and must 

be carried forward by you if you want to rally 
around you the majority of the people. There is 

no one else to raise it.... Formerly the bourgeoisie 
was considered the head of a nation. It defended 

the rights and independence of a nation and 

placed thei above everything. Now the brougeoisie 
sells the rights and independence of the nation 

for dollars. The banner of naticnal independence 

and of national sovereignty has been thrown 
overboard. There is no doubt that this banner 
will have to be raised by you, representative of 
Communist and democratic parties, and carried 
forward if you want to become the leading force 
of the nation. There is no one else to raise it. 


It also endeavors 


This 
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ideological ambivalence. This new class is capable of either. 
establishing a new social status quo, or, in the interests 

of preserving itself es a ruling group, to abdicate its middle 
class outlook and undergo unilateral comnunization and continue 
the revolution in more radical directions. In the latter 
instance, it automatically subverts its own character as a 

middle class and transforms itself into a bureaucratic ruling 
class, willing to serve whatever ideo-social system that will 
ensure its permanence as a collection of ruling individuals 
rather than as a social class. This is precisely what current 
Soviet thinking about the future of the "national bourgeoisie” 
contemplates. It is a departure from the orthodox Leninist~ © 
Stalinist position on the inherent treachery of the "national 
bourgeoisie,'' which is still subscribed to by Mao Tse-Tung. 

The Cuban Revolution opens up new possibilities, because it 
illustrates an unforeseen metamorphosis of a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution being transformed from the top into a proletarian 
revolution by a national bourgeoisie, not as a group of individuals 
who have become leaders of the proletariat, but as a social 
class. In this transformation, the Cuban Communist Party has 
played an entirely peripheral and insignificant role. Since 

the Cuban Revolution has yet to reveal its complete exploitation, 
no conclusive generalizations can yet be extracted from it -- 
only possibilities. 


Thus, the ambivalent nature of the revolutionary middle classes 
in underdeveloped countries simultaneously poses a threat 

to the status quo and an opportunity to preserve it. These 
revolutionary middle classes have the capability and the 
determination to come to power; they will come to power with 
the West, without the West or against the West. The direction 
they take will depend upon how skillfully the situation is 
analyzed by Soviet and Western leaders and how effectively 

the various forces working for or against the ideological 
status quo are calculated and manipulated. 
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VI 


In analyzing Soviet intentions and behavior in international 
politics, it is not sufficient merely to dissect, catalogue 
and scrutinize Soviet ideological goals or the various strategies 
and tactics which have been devised to implement Soviet policies, 
but rather this must be executed within the context of the 
world balance of power as a dynamic and constantly shifting 
force. But the contemporary balance of power must be viewed 
in a dimension which makes itself felt only during great 
revolutionary moments in history, when not simply the fate 

of this or that state is involved, but the destiny of entire 
ideo-social or civilization systems. The entire structure 

of the Soviet image of reality and international politics, 
the Soviet understanding of power, its manipulation and 
deterrence, rests upon an awareness of this fundamental truth. 
Tne Soviet dialectical system of analysis, furthermore, 
furnishes Soviet decision-makers not only with analytical 
categories, but creates for them a unique ordering of events, 
relating them to one another, no matter how widely dispersed 
in time and space, and coordinates the effects of the various 
and sundry conflicting forces within individual countries as 
well as the world as a whole. Through dialectical analysis, 
Soviet leaders see events and forces in constant motion and 
interrelation, not statically and- in isolation; are able to 
measure their direction and tempo, and above all are able to 
mobilize the energies of a world in ferment and conflict, 
transmuting them into political power, subject to the manipulation 
of Soviet policy. Marxism-Leninism emerges as a framework 
for the analysis, mobilization and manipulation of social 

and political power under a variety of conditions and. 
circumstances, individually and collectively, separately or 
Simultaneously. 


Soviet ideology has neither invented nor discovered "contradictions" 
or conflicts in international politics, and we can dispense 
with the spurious and largely irrelevant claim to "scientific" 
pretensions, but what distinguishes the Soviet method of 
exploiting conflicts of interests to advantage is that these 
conflicts are seen in qualitatively different dimensions and 
as being in constant flux, inevitably moving to a foreordained 
climax, rather than being chance or fortuitous occurrences. 
The Soviet approach to international politics slices deeper 
than simply the exploitation of state and national interests 
in conflict (which it recognizes and exploits in any event), 
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searching for the more profound, passionate and explosive 
animosities and resentments of social classes in conflict and 
Submerged races and nationalities held in bondage, within 
individual countries, continents, or the world as a whole. 


The Soviet analytical system provides a scheme for ordering 


these contradictions and conflicts, establishing priorities, 
differentiating them into discrete social and power equations, 
which can be added, substracted, multiplied and divided, as 
the occasion may demand or the opportunity presents itself. 


It is a mistake, however, to conclude that Soviet ideology is 
little more than a manipulative instrument designed to obscure 
what is in fact an opportunistic exploitation of essentially 
fortuitous situations and events. It is a systematic 
opportunism executed within a calculated framework cf analysis 
and action, in which fixed ideologicah-ends are always related 
to means, irrespective of how erratic, contradictory and 
bewildering they may appear to the Western eye, in accordance 
with Lenin's admonition "to master the tactics of maneuver, 
while remaining loyal to the end to principles in the struggle 
for socialism." 


The Soviet claim that Marxism-Leninism is a science is so 

obviously spurious that it has seduced Western scholars and 

publicists into wasting inordinate energy and time in refutations, 

in the naive: belief that if the scientific pretensions of 

Soviet ideology can be disproven, the entire Soviet ideological 

edifice will come cruubling down and the regime with it. But 

the Soviet criteria of “proof" and "science" are qualitatively 

different from the Western; as long as Soviet foreign policy : 
continues to reap successes, the validity of their ideological , 
analysis is confirmed in so far as Soviet leaders are concerned. 


They are not likely to pay much attention to repeated Western 


observations that the successes of Soviet foreign policy 
ace due, not to the Soviet system of analysis, but in spite of it. 


Marxism-Leninism may not be a "science," but it is a theory 

of social reality, and hence a theory of power, its origins, 
manifestations, forms, calculation, deterrence and manipulation -- 

and a very effective theory. Its effectiveness as a guide to 

action and policy is not absolute, but relative, and in this 

context the only valid assessment is to measure its effectiveness - 
against the effectiveness of coxvresponding analytical systems 

employed by Western decision-makers. A true measure of its 

validity is contingent upon its comparison, not with the great 
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profusion of theories, models, systems, processes and games 
devised by Western scholars, but with comparable theories of 
reality and analysis employed by Western statesmen as a basis 
for policy and action, whether they be implicit or explicit, 
ecclectic or synthetic, ad hoc or systematic, prngecec or 
dogmatic, empirical or 4a “priori in charcter. 


Soviet ideology is not simply a conglomeration of abstract 
norms, whose concrete fulfillment relies upon 'faith, hope 

and charity,'' but is an ideology cemented to state power. 

The pertinent question is not, as is often posed, 'Is Marzxism- 
Leninism a science?" Rather it is: "How effective is Soviet 
ideology in providing Soviet leaders with a map of international 
reality, enabling them to see their way through the.complicated 
and bewildering maze of events to their objectives, as compared 
with the effectiveness of the maps of reality, implicitly 
employed by their Western counterparts?" Furthermore, in 
assessing the past forty years, have the expectations of Soviet 
leaders in world affairs, based upon the insights gained from 
their ideological prism, been more or less accurately fulfilled 
than those of their enemies? As of this moment, for example, 
is the Soviet expectation of imminent social upheaval in Latin 
America and Iran a more accurate assessment of reality than the 
"prayerful" expressions of the Eisenhower administration and 
the "hopeful" anticipation of the present Kennedy administration 
that social renovation will come from above? Whether the 
Kremlin or the administration is relatively more accurate in 
its estimates will play a decisive role in the reactions and 

r espouses of both countries to future events in Latin America 
and the Middle East. 


Too frequently in our examination of Soviet foreign policy, 

past and present, we are eager to catalogue all of its errors 
-and mistakes, fumblings and bumblings, miscalculations and 
inisreadings, losing sight of the fact that only very rarely do 
Soviet leaders make the same mistake twice, that they are quick 
to recover and retreat, and often turn miscalculations to 
advantage. Rarely do we compare the Soviet record of failures 
and successes with those of the West, yet when all the mistakes 
and successes on both sides during the past four decades are 
added and substracted, the balance in favor of Soviet successes 
is both extraordinary and alarming. Too often, however, we are 
content to attribute the recori of Soviet successes to good luck 
cunning, cupidity, accident, pexsonalities, Providence, treachery, 
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perfidy, subversion, and Western stupidity -- all of which, to 
be sure, played their part, but within the given framework of 
Soviet analysis. 


Again, it should be emphasized, the record of Soviet foreign 
policy and the effectiveness of Marxism-Leninism as a system 
of analysis cannot be profitably or validly examined in its 
absolute intellectual dimension, but in terms of its relative 
effectiveness as compared with that of Western policy and 
analysis. 
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VII 


In responding to the Soviet challenge, one of the obvious 
questions requiring our attention is the relative validity 

and effectiveness of the Western system of analysis. Does 

the West have an accurate image of social and political 

realities in a revolutionary world, or is this image distorted 

by factors which have not received sufficient attention from 
scholars? Is the Soviet class analysis of forces and events 

in the underdeveloped world more accurate or less accurate -~ 
again not in the absolute sense, but in relative terms <- 
appraisal than the Western, which sedulously avoids any 

semblance of class analysis. Yet, even in underdeveloped 
countries, leaders and intellectuals conatantly analyze social and 
political events in class terms, and indeed, the social and 
political realities in the underdeveloped world can be better 
understood when analyzed within class categories rather than 
within the context of impersonal forces like "poverty," "disease," 
"misery," “hunger,'' or developed within platitudinous confrontations 
like "freedom and slavery," "democracy and dictatorship," 

"law and violence," etc. Do approximations, in varying 

degrees, of the Marxist conception of a "ruling class" exist 

in Middle Eestern countries and many Latin American states 

or is this simply a figment of the Soviet imagination? Is 

"class conflict" real or imaginary in many of the underdeveloped - 
countries? Certainly a more critical re-exmination of Western 
tools of social analysis is long overdue. 


In the past few dacades, clargs categories as tools of social 
and political analysis have fallen into disrepute, first in 
American official circles, and then in the intellectual 
community. This was undoubtedly due more to ideological and 
political considerations than to any other single reason. A 
vazt vacuim was created in the sphere of social analysis which 
in recent years has been partially filled by intellectual 
euphemisms like "interest groups," "elites," etc., which are 
valuable analytical instruments, but which are even more 
valuable when developed within the broader framework of social 
classes, of which they are subgroups. Standing by themselves, 
too many fundamental problems are left either unexplained 

or unsatisfactorily developed. 


One of the great advantages of the Soviet analytical system 
is that it has been allowed to establish a virtual monopoly 
over class analysis. Yet, neither classes, nor class conflict, 
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nor class analysis were invented, discovered or contrived, by 
Lenin or Marx, but rather they have an ancient vintage whose 
credentials reach as far back as Aristotle. Before the 

advent of Marxism, it was eminently respectable to speak of 
classes, class rule, class conflict, etc. and this continued 
into the 20th century. One can only mention Gaetano Mosca and 
Max Weber, in passing, as obvious and illustrious non-Marxian 
class analysts. In our own constitutional and political history, 


references to classes, ruling and otherwise, to class conflict, etc., 


are profuse and varied. 


What has happened tn effect is that Netciate and Communists 
rather effectively united a valid and reputable system of 
social analysis with a disreputable and feared prognosis and 
as a result of guilt by association the respectability of 
class analysis was ideologically tarnished and was eschewed. 


Yet, it should be obvious that a class analysis can serve to 
Stabilize and preserve the status quo as well as to disrupt and: 
upset it, a point which was recognized by both Marx and Lenin. 
Instead, the Marxist view that a class analysis inevitably 
supported a revolutionary upheaval was implicitly accepted and 
consequently it became informally but no less effectively 
proscribed, and in its stead grew up the view that classes, 
class conflict and class revolutions were nasty Communist 
inventions and that their existence should be deeemphasized, 
or, at any rate, their political relevance should be denied. 
What has happened, in effect, is that we have become unwittingly 
victimized by a disease often ascribed to the Soviet leaders, 
namely "false consciousness" or institutionalized self-deception, 
whereby we automatically deny the existence cf the realities 
which revolt us and affirm myths as real simply because it 
would be most congenial if they were true. David Lawrence's 
obstinate refusal to believe that either Yuri Gagarin or 


Gherman Titov were placed into orbit is an advanced sympton of 


a disease which has infected much of the United Skates at 
various stages. 


However, if the West is to effectively meet and rebut the 
Soviet challenge, it can no longer enjoy the luxury of denying 
what in fact exists in many underdeveloped countries: a fierce 
class conflict and the existence of systems, Like those in 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and in some Latin American countries, 
in which exist virtual caricatures of the Marxist image of a 
"ruling class."' During the past year both Look and Life 
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magazines have finally discovered that class conflict exists 
in Latin America and that the land-owning ruling classes 
must reform or perish. 

It should be noted, havever, that a class analysis of the 
political situation in much of Africa south of the Sahara is 
only of peripheral significance, since Africa was essentially 
in a pre-class phase of development before its subordination 
to European rule, whereas it can be very useful in Latin America, 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia, taking individual 
variations into consideration. 
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VIII 


In looking at the underdeveloped countries of Latin America 
and Asia, a realistic appraisal of class relationships in 
each country is an indispensable foundation for an effective 
policy in defense cf the ideological status quo. The West 
can pursue a Limited number of status quo policies as a 
consequence of a class analysis: 


(lL) It can continue its symbiotic relationship with the 
land-owning classes and support them against internal upheaval 
or external attack. This has been the preferred response of 
the West to the Soviet challenge almost universally up to 
only recently, although it continues to remain the de facto 
policy, pending a possible change. The primary support for 
this policy in the West derives from powexful economic interests 
who are reluctant to permit any tampering with the existing 
orders in these areas for fear that their interests will be 
adversely affected. In areas of substantial European 
settlement, pressures from this source also militate against 
any alteration in the existing pattern. In some countries, 
like Yemen and Saudi Arabia, where revolutionary ferment has 
not yet developed, the existing symbiotic relationships can be 
left virtually intact, although it must be recognized that 
Sooner or later, a revolutionary middle class will emerge 
in these countries as well. Such a policy can be only 
temporary in any event, but the preservation of the symbiotic 
relationship in most parts of the Middle East and Latin America 
are likely fail as status quo policies. 


(2) The second alternative, which appears to be emerging 

as the new policy of defending the status quo, is to encourage 
the present land-owning classes, or the most intelligent and 
perceptive sections, to execute "revolutions from above," by 
taking the initiative in introducing the absolutely indispensable 
minimum changes which will shift the internal balance of forces 
in favor of the resultant status quo. Historically, the most 
reliable and effective status quo policy has been the "revolution 
from above,'' whereby the existing ruling elements upon their 

wn initiative introduce changes outside the existing social 
framework from above and thus avoid the violent transfer of pow Wer 
from one class to another. A genuine "revolution from above," 
of which there have been few, should be distinguished from 
coups d'etats and palace revolutions, where personalities and 
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cliques from within the existing governing class, displace one 
another, but the basic economic and social sub-structure 

of power remains untouched, whether the existing constitution 

and institutions are scrapped or not. True “Revolutions from 
above" result in a re-distribution of social and economic power 
among classes and leads eventually to a sharing of power by 

the old ruling class with the emergent classes and their eventual 
fusion rather than collision and displacement. 


The most significant of these “revolutions from above" were 
those wrought by Bismarck in Germany and by the Japanese feudal 
barons a short time later. In both cases, the existing feudal 
aristocracy upon its own initiative created the opportunity 

for the middle classes to share power with the feudal nobility 
and thus was born the marriage between feudalism and capitalism 
in both Germany and Japan. No violent transfer of. power from 
class to another was ever consumnated. 


The most successful continuous "revolution from above" has been 
the British, where the ruling classes have been the most 
revolutionary and progressive social groups in British society 
always introducing the necessary changes to divert revolutionary 
upheaval. 


Successful "revolutions from above,' however, can be executed 
only if several prior conditions exist or can be created: 


(a) The ruling class, or a significant section of it, 
must be intelligent and perceptive; it must be prepared 
psychologically to share power and rewards with the rising and 
challenging class from below and be prepared to accept the 
social,’ political and economic consequences of this redistribution 
of power. It must also calculate unerringly the social forces, 
external and-.internal, for both revolution and the preservation 
of the status quo and introduce changes at any given moment 
just sufficient to shift the balance in favor of the status cuo. 
Miscalculations on the side of either too little change or too 
much is sufficient to result in failure. In countries where 
foreign investments are substantial, external interests tnust 
also agree to share in the distribution of whatever power they 
command. A “revolution from above" is likely to be a dynamic 
and protracted affair. Its great virtue is that it rarely 
results in violence or general disruption, but on the contrary 
creates new opportunities for progress. Instead of resulting 
in the violent displacement of one class for another as the 
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dominant group, it brings about a fusion of the old aristocracy 
with the rising middle class and the stabilization of society 

as a whole. Successful "revolutions from above" are rare, the 
most dramatic being those of Imperial Germany and Imperial Japan 
in the latter half of the 19th century, while the most 

successful being the one still-continuing "revolution from 

above" which started in England in 1215 A.D., and was interrupted | 
only very briefly by a King who momentarily lost his head, 
figuratively, and permanently in the physical sense. 


While the new "Alliance for Progress" program is essentially an 
approach to "revolution from above," its success will in all 


likelihood be restricted to a few countries, since Latin American — 


ruling classes have never been noted for either exceptional 
intelligence or perception. It will most certainly fail in Iran 
and elsewhere in the Middle East, because of the utter venality 
and stupidity of their ruling classes. 


(3) The third alternative is to either encourage or 
permit the revolutionary middle class to come to power and 
instead of complicating its problems, to aid in its stabilization. 
While this policy is likely to be the most effective in the 
long run, it is undoubtedly the most costly in psychological 
and material terms in the immediate sense. Because of the 
social and psychological instability of the revolutionary 
middle class, it will almost inevitably expropriate the 
land-owners and destroy them as a social class although not 
necessarily physically, and distribute their land to the 
peasants. In many cases, depending upon the individual situation 
in each country, there will be substantial nationalization 
of foreign owned enterprises, but with compensation. In countries 
where capitalism is not in complete disrepute because of its 
identification with foreign domination, instead of nationalization 
of foreign owned enterprises, locelization may take place instead 
whereby local capitalists are aided in buying up foreign owned 
enterprises. Suostantial public ownership in all countries 
where the revolutionary middle class comes to power is @ 
foregone conclusion. But the "socialist" and "welfare states" 
which will emerge will be middle class in character, not Soviet 
or proletarian. This means that neither collectivization of 
agriculture, nor the nationalization of small business will 
take place, unlike the Communist or proletarian versions where 
the state owns virtually everything. Some countries, depending 
upon local factors, will emerge as parliamentary and democratic 
states, which is of course to be preferred; others will be 
authoritarian in character in varying degrees. 
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Since American policy. normally operates empirically and pragmatically, 
only when the second alternative fails to work, will there be a 

ehift to the last alternative, if in the meantime the Soviet 

Union is asleep at the switch. A policy in defense of the 


‘Current Soviet policy expects the balance of power to continue 


status quo based either upon encouraging and assisting real 
revolutions from above or supporting the rise of tune revolutionary 
iniddle class is defensible both morally and historically, but 
which of the two methods to rely upon in indivicual cases at 

any given moment in the future requires experienced and 

audacious statescraft as well as a favorable shift in the world 
balance of power. ; 


its shift in favor of the Soviet orbit. If this continues, the 
revolutionary middle classes in underdeveloped countries may 

lose their patience with the West and continue their revolutions 
in a Soviet direction, transforming themselves into a bureaucratic 
ruling class on the Soviet model rather than stabilizing the 
middle class revolution. Thus, in the new Draft Program of the 
Communist Party, Khrushchev reveals both his expectations and 
apprehensions concerning the revolutionery role of the middle 
class in underdeveloped countries: 


The world is experiencing a period of stomny 
national-liberation revolutions.... Young 
sovereign states have arisen, or are arising, 
in one-time colonies or semi-colonies. There 
peoples have entered a new period of develop- 
ment.... But the struggle is not yet over.... 
Many of them, having established national 
States, are striving for ecorionic sovereignty and 
durable political independence. The peoples of 
these focmally independent countries that in 
reality depend on foreign monopolies politically 
and economically are rising to fight against 
imperialism and reactionary pro-imperialist repgimes.... 
The extent to which the national bourgeoisie 
[roughly the revolutionary middle class] will 
take part in the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
Struggle will depend in considerable measure on 
the solidity of the working class and peesantry.... 
The national bourgeoisie is dual in character. 
In modern conditions the cational bourgeoisie 
in those colonial, one-ti:e colonial and 
dependent countries where it is not connected 

. with the imperialist circles is objectively 
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interested in accomplishing the basic tasks of an 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution. Its. 
prosressive role and its ability to participate 
in} the solution of pressing national problems 
are, therefore, not yet spent. sut as the 
contradictions between tne working people and the 
propertied classes grow and the class struggle 
inside the country becomes more aggravated, the 
national bourgeoisie shows an increasing 
inclination to compromise with imperialism and 
domestic reaction. 


In areas where the revolutionary middle class meets resistance 
to its objectives from the West, it can utilize the implicit 
protection of Soviet power to transform itself into a 
bureaucratic ruling class ready to execute a Coumunist-type 
revolution from above -- as in Cuba -- which in the Draft 
Program is called a National Democracy: 


In view of the present balance of world forces 

and the actual feasibility of powerful support on 
the part of the world Socialist system, the 

peoples of the former colonies can decide to take... 
the nonecapitalist road of develcpment.... This 
road will require concessions froma the vourgeoisie 
but those will be concessions on behalf of the 
nation.... Establishing and developing national 
democracies opens vast prospects for the peoples 

of the underdeveloped countries. The political 
basis of a national democracy is a bloc of all the 
progressive, patriotic forces fighting to win 
complete national independence and broad democracy, 
and to consummate the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, 
democratic revolution. 


Whether the middle class revolutions in the underdeveloped 
countries establish “national democracies" as. temporary way 
stations on the road to. .Conmunism, or whether they will 
establish authentic middle class regimes which will "Compromise 
with imperialism and domestic reation,'' to use the quaint 
phaseology of the Draft Program, in large measure depends upon 
the reception they receive from tne United State in the 

pursuit of their objectives. And American reaction will in turn 
largely depend upon how we perceive the situation and identify 
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the real forces and aspirations involved in theix comparative 
st 


To argh er a successful defense of the status qio will re 
equire (1) a conscious recognition that the United States hae 

ecuine ke bulwark oi-tne status quo; (2) that the statue quo 

e re sharply, systematically and ideologically defined; 

(3) re-examine the anslytical categories and clichés which we 

have been using to create our image of the world in general 


anc tne underdeveloped world in particular; (4) estimate realistically 


the correlation of forces for revolutionary change as opposed 
to those who support or mignt be induced to support the 
gtatus quo; (5) on this basis to calculate the absolutely 
“indispensible modifications wnhich must be executed in order 
to shift the belance of forces in favor of the status quo; 
(6) be prepared to accept the material and psycholog 
which an eifective statug quo policy requires; and ii 1 

(7) to reverse as rapidly as possible the present direction in 
whice the world balance of power is moving. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST AS POLICY ADVISER 


or 


The Astigmatic Leading the Blind and Vice Versa 


by Charles H, Backstrom 
University of Minnesota 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of 
The American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6-9, 1961.1 


Why Advise? 


Pressures to join social science and policymaking come from both the social 
scientists and the policymakers. 


a. The political scientist's reasons. 


The scientist, whose vocation is finding knowledge, may disdain technology-~- 
the application of knowledge. But he cannot be completely uninterested in whether 
other people will accept and use what he finds. Almost everyone seeks a purpose in 
his vocation above the joy of acquiring knowledge. 


Perhaps social scientists are frustrated by a feeling of impotence in society-- 
being able only to observe and train others. Teaching and research are, after all, 
rather long range in outcome. In the case of teaching, the impact of a single de- 
signer seldom can be traced in the end product. A desire to have a part in some 
immediate event may explain some of the attraction to social scientists of policy 
advising positions. 


In the case of a political scientist especially, his concern as a student of: 
power can become a fascination that leads to attempts to get a closer look at power, 
its nature, and uses. Seeing at real life distance those who wield power, he may 
develop the confidence or compulsion to try to wield it himself. 


An advisership obviously is a position of power. The adviser's influence on the 
decision maker comes through his possession of knowledge. Because advisership is 


1a note on method: For this paper I have deliberately turned away from 
erudition evidenced by quoting library sources. Instead, I am simply reporting on 
the intellectual and practical struggles with this problem I already have experienced 
countless times in a brief career in and around government. Unknowingly, a student 
in a field work course in campaigns gave me courage to do this. He wrote ina 
course evaluation that this was the "only college class where the paper was drawn 
from original experience rather than reseerch, EXCELLENT." (15 Comparing notes 
with friends who have served in other advisory capacities in government has helped 
to widen the application of the conclusions. 


2Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven, 1950), 
p. 91. 
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a form of power position, we can expect people to compete to fill.the position. 
Decision makers will turn to someone for advice. Social scientists might prefer 
the advice to come from themselves rather than from someone else whose knowledge by 
definition may be less. 


Not that the political scientists! wish to influence policy is a new phenomenon. 
From the beginning our trade has drifted into policy advising with more or less 
unsatisfactory results: Plato dabbled as adviser to the tyrant of Syracuse, without. 
the resulting state becoming the promised land. Aristotle noted the dichotomy 
between those who theorized about government and those with practical experience, 
but he had little luck advising Alexander. Machiavelli and Hobbes may have designed 
their works to be valuable policy advice to people who did not esteem it to be such. 
So there are grounds for political scientists to continue to seek the ideal relation- 
ship of a marriage of knowledge about society to the decisions of government. 


The Politicians' reasons 


The pressure from the other side, from government, to use social science is 
also not absent. Policymakers, legislative and administrative, in the faith that 
every problem can and should be solved (they have seen it happen in the physical 
world), turn to social scientists and ask for similer results on social problems. 
Even before the New Deal enlisted academic men, some politicians began to realize 
the inadequacy of intuitive decisions about complicated and portentions matters 
beyond their own experience or ability to foresee consequences, In our time, social 
scientists increasingly are being called to supply advice in such affairs. 


There has been, goodness knows, lip service aplenty to the need for discovery 
of social knowledge and its application to society. Part of this comes from a plea 
by physical scientists themselves. Man, they tell us, needs to learn to control 
himself, now that they have equipped him with unlimited extension of his will and 
unlimited consequences of his errors. 


The spectacle of massestaffing the national executive: branch with university 
professors (some even from west of Cambridge), must seem to some social scientists 
to be the millenium, even as it must seem calamitous to others who share former 
Secretary Weeks' attitude that all Ph.D.'s should be cleaned out of government. 
This recognition should please the status-deprived among us, who have long grumbled 
because government deciders and foundation providers discriminated against us and 
employed our colleagues of the physical, natural, and medical sciences. Surely if 
social scientists want status and recognition they are fast getting it. Now remain 
only the proof that social scientists merit this newfound confidence, and the 

successful channeling of their contributions into the policy machine. 


On both scores, something is lacking. 


Limits of Social Science 


Before a very junior member of our profession points to its weaknesses of 
content or method, he ought to examine both his evidence and his motives. His more 
experienced colleagues may properly think that he has merely failed to appreciate 
the difficulty of finding out anything at all. They may correctly argue that rather 
than cavil, he ought to rejoice at how much is in fact known. They may discover 
that he has been too swift in projecting the weaknesses of his own specialties upon 
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the whole discipline, Finally, they may justly comment that he is the kind of man 
who finds it intellectually easier to criticize than to add to the field of knowledge. 
I must risk your displeasure, trusting that you will see my intention to be honest, 


my comments to be directed at improvement, and my criticism — to myself as well 
as others of our 


Despite the new entrée accorded social scientists, we do not sean yet to have 
established ourselves throughout government as the firm possessors of special 
knowledge that is eminently worth seeking, or at least if sought that is sufficiently 
reliable to act upon. - This means in boldest form that we often do not know enough 
to tell policymakers what they want to know. At least we find that they don't think 
we do. 


The social scientist, as such, seeks knowledge presumably of causal chains. 
The policymaker seeks to create events, The social scientist is useful to him 
insofar as his knowledge of causal factors can create or modify events. But the 
state of the best social knowledge is still so tentative that we can predict only 
in terms of probable outcomes of ideas. The policymaker wants help in creating 
events=-how to do something, or what to do, given several alternatives of things 
that could be done. 


Differences between political and other science 


The format of this panel requires a distinction between social and other 
scientists. No doubt similerities and differences in their fulfilling roles as 
policy advisers will become apparent through this discussion. Wisconsin's James 
McCamy, in a delightful book reprinting his Alabama lectures, considers all 
scientists and technol porte together for his general statements about science and 
public administration. 


Yet surely there are distinctions, 


Physical scientists, or so it seems from the outside, are not handicapped by 
lack of acceptance. Two years on and about Capitol Hill made me believe that 
government officials seem to abandon themselves joyfully or resignedly into the 
hands of these scientists and uncritically to accept their opinions as the factual 
framework into which policy must somehow be fitted. Only occasionally, when 
scientists with reputations disagree publicly, do policymakers voice doubts about 
having to rely so heavily on advisers. I sensed some drop in confidence when 


3The sociological differences between the roles of the physical and social 
scientist as policy advisers has been attributed in large degree to the indeterminacy 
of. their findings by Robert K. Merton. He comments specifically: "When the social 
scientist is virtually certain of the validity of his advice, he is, very often, 
dealing with picayune affairs. When he deals with the larger issues, his relevant 
knowledge may not be as great as that acquired by the policymaker through years of 
firsthand experience." "The Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy," Social 
Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 1957), p. 211. 


Lames L. McCamy, Science and Public Administration (University, Ala., 1960). 
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Dr. Edward Teller and Dr. Linus Pauling disagreed by showing the weakness of each 
- other's methods and drew differing conclusions from selected facts. 


Actually, true scientists in whatever field (as contrasted with mere bottle- 
washers) are ready to admit that their knowledge is inexact. The objects of their 
study appear ever more complex and less controlled than they had once hoped, e 
they recognize more emotional involvement in their work than they once admitted. 


Yet there are special problems in social science. One of these is the 
occurrence of events that can upset the soundest prediction of effects from 
causes, While it may be of little satisfaction to policymaker, his adviser can 

--alibi, "But had it not beep for that event intervening, my analysis and recommend~ 
ation would have held up," : 


My relatively limited observation suggested that other social sciences may 
~—--get- slightly different reception from government. Economists are among the most 
respected scientists of human behavior. Their association with the largely 
successful stabilization of the national economy makes them beneficiaries of 
--"the general feeling that economists are experts rather than charlatans, and 
that there is something they really know."7 This acceptance is a distinct gain 
from tne New Deal period when economists had to masquerade as statisticians in 
the Department of Agriculture to avoid identification and presumable Congressional 
excommunication from appropriations. Yet even today officials are wary of over- 
reliance on economists, observing how Arthur Burns, Walter Heller, and John 
Galbraith (not to cite extremes) can differ in their estimates of what is 
happening. 


Psychologists (if they are social rather than natural scientists) in my 
scale of governmental acceptance, rank relatively high. I have heard criticism 
of their availability for purchase by both sides of criminal trials which made 
some policymakers skeptical, In addition, their popularly acknowledged 
omniscience in working with human minds makes right-wing fundamentalists shudder 
at their potential for left-wing conspiracies. 


Sociologists have acquired new status, of differing degrees in various 
sections of the country, after being cited by Mr. Chief Justice Warren in Brow 
v. Topeka. But, I must confess that my narrow professional morale rose when I 

heard aconference of reputable social experts--academic and practitioner-- 
conclude that they knew too little about juvenile delinquency to propose any 
program of government action beyond backing "promising" research and paying 
for training (of whom and for what they were also unsure). 


Scr. McCamy, Pppe 32=33.6 


Scr. Merton, op. cit. Also Nicholas S, Timasheff, "Order, Causality, 
Conjuncture," in Llewellyn Gross, ed., Symposium on Sociological Theory (Evanston, 


1959), Pe 159. 


Wa11ian Letwin, "Pigs, Politics, ad Economics," The Reporter XX 
(Feb. 19, 1959), Pe ef 
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Historians are in competitive demand in government to preserve the account 
of some leader or campaign. Somehow the idea has got around that historians 

can write up an essentially uninteresting series of events into a lucid and 
exciting justification of what was done. . 


I confess that my limited governmental assignments have taken me into 
no agencies that use anthropologists and other types of social scientists. 

Thus I remain with political science to be on safer or possibly, since you are 
standing on it also, more dangerous ground. Our status in government policy= 
makers! eyes leaves much to be desired. Observe the testimony of the National 
Science Foundation, surfeited with money even during lean Eisenhower budget years. 
The Foundation supports research and education in all of the social sciences 
except political science, which is too controversial, the National Science 
Foundation believes. Our discipline is still omitted from the Foundation's list 
of fellowships. 

Even within the discipline of political science there are differences, of 
course. For example, Professor McCamy has a list of six rules of organization, 
with which he says any beginning public administration student can become a 
competent management adviser.8 Also, area studies specialists are in demand 
nowadays. (But my friends on Capitol Hill complain that it is easier to get 
Latin American scholars to talk about what should have been done than to guarantee 
success for anything we might do now.) 


The Use of Political Science to Policymakers 


The rest of us are less fortunate. Let me document this from my ow 
experience of discouragement and disillusion, As a Congressional Fellow of this 
Association, I tramped the halls of the House Office Building, offering my services 
as a political scientist--free, mind youe A score of offices rejected me. In 
each office my stumbling block was the question, "Yes, I know you are a political 
Bcientist, but what can you do?" Was I an agricultural expert? an economist? a 
journalist? a lawyer? The last two were in exceptional demand. Congressmen feel 
that these skills count. Students of the legislative process, or the electoral 
process, apparently had no useful skills. In desperation, I finally passed my~ 
self off as an educational expert (hadn't I taught school?) and won a desk. 


I beg to fear that the profound difficulty of political science is just 
this--a lack of knowledge to offer. The political scientist, unlike other social 
scientists does not deal with the content of specific programs, except as they 
are grist for the political mill. The millers are looking primarily for grain © 
to grind into meal, and many of the mill hands feel no need for outside advice 
on how to run the mill, 


a. Weakness of Political Science 


As I was ready to admit earlier, there is scme justification for the policy= 
maker's suspicion that outsiders have little basis for offering advice to 
government officials. We political scientists certainly have not adequately 
understood how our system operates. Most of us know a good deal about a 
particular topic, but we lack similar knowledge of broad areas. We have read 
each other's books and recited each other's cliches, and we have avoided asking 


8McCamy, pp. 80-81. 
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penetrating questions and searching out better answers. One does not have to dig 
far to identify a factual fallacy that we persist in perpetuating, ‘be it the 
importance of seniority in congressional committee assignments or the nature of 
the independent voter. 


What sorts of knowledge do government officials want from political science, 
_and how well prepared are we to give the answers? Here are just a few questions 
from my own field of local government which I have been asked to answer the dast 
year: 


_..How big geographically should a local unit of government be? 
How is basic goverrmental reform achieved? 
' How can the effects of narrow political boundaries be overcome to mount an 
effective attack on metropolitan-wide problems? 
_ can adequate (whatever this is) revenues, of what kind, be raised in an 
equitable manner tami Ger that is) to finance essential (vhatever they are) 
government programs? 
__._......How can _a_substantial increase in_local school budget be made acceptable? 
What kinds of campaigning yield the maximum benefit at minimum cost? 
Which is the best form of government for a city of a given size and 
complexion? 


I am aware that answers to these questions are attempted in every textbook 
in local government. But how usable are the answers, when much of what passes for 
knowledge in this field has never been verified even by careful descriptive 
observation, let alone more sophisticated methodology? When called upon to 
advise local governments, how do we offer more then the prescriptive solutions 
of crusading reformers of years gone by? 


In the field of the legislative process, work with Congress makes me 
believe that most political scientists, even those who specialize in this area, 
possess less knowledge about actual procedures in Congress than a Congressman 
who has served long enough to be worth advising. I fear that most students of 
pressure groups do no know enough about the inside workings of the principal 
groups to qialify themselves to advise a legislator how to use them or fight 
them effectively. 


If we are to supply useful knowledge to policymd&k ers, it must be - 
empirically correct and timely. It must, in short, rest upon insightful research 
and sound learning. This coincides with our scholarly objectives, 


be Defense of Political Science 


What I sen said does not imply that we should blame ourselves for in~ 
ability to answer all questions. We merit censure only when our knowledge is 
inadequate because we have not assiduously sought to learn. We are not culpable 
and need not quail if, in spite of all we can do, our knowledge remains tentative. 
Our advice to policymakers need not be more accurate than that of other scientists. 
The area of the assumed certainty of scientific knowledge has passed even in the 
"hard" sciences, and we should not seek it for our own. "At last," Heing Eulau 
believes, "political inquiry has been freed from the quest for certainty, and we 
are willing to settle for what is hypothetical, or at most, probable."? If we 


M Political Science," in Bert Hoselitz, ed., A Reader's Guide to the Social 
Sciences (Glencoe, 1959), p. 89. 
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accept this condition, we may go into policy advising positions armed only with 
the best facts and hypotheses we can muster, always waming the policymaker that 
what we say is not the final truth, that we hope for more definitive answers 
later. It is better, this view must suppose, for policymakers to act on the 
basis of partial, tentative knowledge, than on complete misinformation. If we 
can improve the probability that he will make realistic decisions by even a few 
points, our efforts are well worthwhile. If we sought to over-represent ourselves 
as infallibile, we should soon be rejected entirely as facts changed out from 
under our hypotheses, even the ones that were credible at the time of their 
utterance. While we should not carry modesty to the point of debilitation, then, 
we should never lose it, for we have much to be modest about. 


How Advice Comes to be Used 


; If the social plenkias wishes to insure an improved quality of decision- 
making based on the best evidence, he will thrust himself forward to offer advice. 
Of all the misconceptions held by some social scientists, it has shocked me more 
to uncover the assumption that our institutions operate somehow automatically to. 
translate specialized knowledge into public policy. Because social scientists 
ij possess knowledge applicable to current problems they seem somehow to assume that) 
: knowledge trickles dow (or up) to policymakers, But there is a frightful lag. 


True, policymakers in their own interest should and do seek knowledge. 
But: the crush of everyday crises in Congress, a Mayor's office, or a campaign 
headquarters, especially since first priority is always claimed by details and 
ceremonials, precludes much time for thought on major decisions. 


"Every political leader worth his salt fa sage writer notes] knows that the 
successful conduct of public affairs depends upon maintaining contact with 
reality, but the determination of what is real is often beyond him. Absorbed 
all day long in the management of details, he usually lacks the time, even when 
he has the intellectual endowment, to go behind appearances and find reality. 

He should be relieved of the necessity. Scholars . . »« should do it for nimi ll 


Legislative bodies have increasirgly recognized how badly decision-makers 
need staff assistance, but in my estimation the provision has never been entirely 
adequate. I have heard policymakers at the national, state, and local levels of 
government complain that the supply of competent advisers is never excessive. 
This suggests that people with knowledge may generate policy action by volunteer- 
ing ideas. An influential Congressman once told me how more than one public 
program was belated in adoption because people who knew about serious problems 
delayed bringing their proposals tome who had the power to shape public policy. 


We social scientists are ready to be used, then, for what we are worth, 
What kind of place is there for us to fit into? 


l0cf, Henry M. Wriston, "Humanists and Generalists," in American Civili- 
zation and its Leadership Needs, The Annals CCCXXV (Sept. 1959), Pe 12. 


spoorald W. Johnson, Congressional Record, (daily ed.) July 2, 1988, 
pe 11769. 
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Types of Advisers 


Before going farther, we should try to distinguish among various types of 
policy influencing by social scientists. Distinctions can be made initially on 
the basis of how much responsibility is taken or acknowledged to be wielded by 
the social scientist, and how obliged the official is to accept it. 


Officeholder. Here the social scientist is elected or appointed to a public 
office which could be held by others. In either case he takes on a new role that 
bears its own responsibilities and has its own expectations apart from academic 
or scholarly ones. Social science training may. help officeholders to do a more 
competent job. Senators Humphrey, Douglas, and Fylbright's scholarly backgrounds 
appear to have served them well. But the training does not automatically produce 
policymaking skill, Scientists of whatever stripe, as McCamy points out, should 
certainly not be kept out of office if in addition to their specialized knowledge 

~----that makesthem scientists they have the 'beneralist" view required of good officials. 
Presumably since not enough of these composite types are available, the office- 
holder is going to have to seek scientific advice from advisers, 


Not all advisers who somehow get "promoted" will make the grade as policy- 
makers. We have all seen an eminently successful Number Two fail as Number One. 
As an adviser his recommendations were highly successful. As a policymaker he 
may display an incredible capacity to choose wrong alternatives. As adviser he 
easily recognized political realities, but as officeholder he may quake at 
grasping the nettle that is the exercise of power. 


Full-time official adviser. Here social scientists are required to come 
up publicly with analyses and recommendations for government action. For example, 
members of the Council of Economic Advisers are appointed by the President, yet 
have specific responsibilities to others. 


Part-time official commissions. Here the participants are considered 
civilians, but make public official recommendations to government officials. 
For example, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 


Advisory councils. These groups are usually established by a statute 
authorizing scme new program or sometimes are enlisted by an agency head to 
broaden his political support. Such committees often consist of representatives 
of groups likely to be affected by the program. Sometimes members are even 
specifically named from interest groups, or at least so distributed that 
organizational representation is well understood. Executive agencies may not 
want advisory committees to possess actual power to make decisions, but interest 
groups backing certain programs sometimes induce Congress to endow advisory 

. councils with actual decision-making authority. For example, the National Advisory 
Committee on Education set up by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, con- 
sisting of a majority of non-educationists, advises the Commissioner of Education 
on the operation of the Act. 


Consultants. These are one-time or continuing workers, used for a specific 
agency project. Or they may be municipal counselors, being available in various 
ways to advise to to local wnits. 


12ucCamy, pe 172. 
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Personal assistants. Here is a staff position differing from the official 
adviser in that the occupant is anonymous. He differs from the consultant in 
working full time, md from the advisory council in having no admitted outside 
groups for whom he speaks. His commitment to the policymaker is the greatest 
of my Of these positions. Examples include aides to Congressmen, the White 
House office staff, and confidential assistants to department heads. The personal 
assistant is likely to be a general adviser, perhaps the only social scientist 
in the establishment. Whereas the advisory council is usually a large number of 
related specialists whose attention is trained on a small area of policy, the 
personal assistant is likely to advise on a broad array of problems. He is called 
upon either to have an unusually broad grasp of the social sciences, or to be able 
to locate a particular specialist in person or in the library and pair him-up ~~ 
with the policymaker on a_ specific problem. : 


= Textbook writer. I cannot resist adding this category of adviser. For the 
“largest number of policymakers, the only systematic social science advice they 
will ever recéive is what they carry around in their heads as a result of a single 
exposure to a particular discipline through a college textbook, This suggests 

our responsibility as advisers to unknown policymakers to reexamine regularly 
what we report to be facts when we write or assign textbooks. 


Distinguishing these categories of advisers is necessary because the role 
of the adviser, his access to power, and consequently his problems differ. 
Generalizations that follow may not apply equally to others than the personal 
assistant type, which is the one I have mainly kept in mind. 


Successful Advising 


If the social scientist is to be a useful policy adviser, what will he do? 


1. First, the social scientist will be accurate. That is, he will not 
be wrong where the state of knowledge would permit ee — Further 
discussion of this point would be improper. 


2. The social scientist will improve his knowledge about government through 
direct participation. Field experience can teach the political scientist at least 
as much about the objects of his study as the participants know. It can help him 
relate his advice to the political context in which the decisions are to be made 
so that it is more understandable and acceptable to the policymaker. Participation 
is the only way a social scientist can discover the depth of feelings about policy 
subjects. By revealing the informal power structure at a given place and time, 
participation bring yields understanding of the manner in which compromises and 
adjustments are made in policy. While direct participation is an inefficient 
process through which to gain knowledge, in terms of time invested, certain kinds 
of knowledge can be discovered in no other way. 


3. The social scientist will need to be a loyal staff man. In order to 
be listened to, the adviser has to gain the confidence of the policymaker. After 
the election, President Kennedy was reported to be appointing officials without 
having met them, on the apparent basis of their Harvard ties alone. Generally, 
however sadvisers have not been given such automatic access. An official goes out 
on a limb of his adviser's choosing when he acts on advice. Even though he asks 
questions and pushes his adviser to the wall on conclusions, he ultimately relies 
in part on the adviser-= if the policymaker had independent knowledge, he would 
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need no adviser. Confidence springs first from some other characteristic than 
the quality of the advice, because this quality cannot be judged until it has 
been followed, Speaking without data on this interpersonal relationship, I 

would guess confidence originates in personal characteristics such as energy, 

or skills like vocabulary, and in mutual group membership. Here is where party 
affiliation may play a large role. Before a policymaker even dares to seek 
advice, he wants to assure himself of a minimal measure of the adviser's loyalty .- 
to him. _ He cannot risk an honest exposure of his lack 
of knowledge to someone unscrupulous enough to use it against him. He dares 

not explore radical alternatives that may eventually be discarded unless he knows 
that only the final decision will leave the room. He hesitates to explore 
strategy except with someone who will gain from his victory. Those who are 
cynical about the relevance of party in government could never have observed 

the effects of the feeling of identification it produces between "us" as opposed 
to "them." Having the same party affiliation provides the basic minimun 
confidence in the adviser. Recommendation of intimate personal friend or other 
group ties may accelerate the development of trust between adviser and policy- 
maker. 


A personal example again: While looking for a Congressional office in 
. which to serve, I tried several Republican members. Sponsors of the Fellow- 
ship feared that the lack of balance between Republican and Democratic fellows 
might prejudice the program. But, before long in each interview I received a 
question about my party affiliation. I said I was independent, but this always 
disqualified me. One staff man dismissed me by saying, "We don't need any 
independent help." 


Commitment to the policymaker involves a sacrifice by the social scientist 
in respecting the confidential nature of the relationship that develops. He 
gives up the orpge tans ty to tell everything about what is going on to the 
academic world. A friend of mine who served as top assistant toa governor 
found that while this experience eminently qualified him to write a textbook 
on state. government, he dared not print much of what he found out. It would 
have jeopardized the ongoing administration and cut off his future access 
entirely. 


lh. The social scientist will be prepared to recommend as well as study. 
Policymakers simply are not going to let their advisers rest when the advisers 0 
have analyzed the alternatives. They expect experts in the field to move beyond 
statements of what causes what else to happen and to suggest also what needs to 
be done. We recognize the second step to be applying value judgments to factual 
analysis of empirical data. While often indistinct, this step is professionally 
a crucial one. Policymakers may recognize a fact-value distinction but be un- 
Willing to acknowledge it publicly. 1h Any scientist who purposely or care- 
lessly blurs the step violates both an ethic of responsibility and an ethic of 
science. The social scientist can explain to the policymaker that they have 
reached the point where experts disagree. This is the point, because it does 
involve values, at which people outside of his field are also competent to speak. 


13Don K, Price, Government and Science (New York, 195), p. 133, 
‘lprice, p. 103. 
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The scientist is not expected to give up his right as a Perey to make 
commitnents and to express his views and preferences from whatever biases he may 
have. But, he can be expected to separate these in his ow mind from his © 
scientific fact-finding, and to make his assumptions entirely clear to the 
policymaker he is advising. 


5. The social scientist will fight for his conclusions. The idea that 
somehow an adviser can submit his facts to his superior and expect them to be 
accepted is, I believe, delusion. The social scientist especially is going to 
have to be prepared to argue for his conclusions and even for his facts. I 
cannot say how universal to science this requirement is. At least in the social 
sciences defense of facts is required because of the well-known tendency of 
laymen to generalize from limited experience and biases. This makes everyone 
who has been to school an expert on parenthood, everyone who has met a payroll 
an expert administrator, and everyone who has run for office an expert politician. 


In the face of such certain "knowledge ," the social scientist cannot just 
put his facts or his conclusions in the nature of advice on the stump and expect 
them to be picked up. He must explain, defend, argue, and insist. A personal 
example: With several others I was retained (or whatever the word is for someone 
who gets no retainer) by the aldermen of my political persuasion to analyze an 
opposition redistricting plan for the wards of our city. Despite the use of 
a detailed study of election returns in the city that had just proved its 
strategic usefulness in two hard-foughtelection campaigns, most of the aldermen 
were unprepared to accept the results as meaningful in redistricting. Their 
own impressions, based on faulty memories built up from years of incomplete 
newspaper reading and lackadasical campaigning stood in the way. The political 
scientists needed the most vigorous attack and hard-boiled confrontation by 
evidence to persuade the aldermen that they were being gerrymandered. One of 
the bitter participants in the study called the encounter a "battle of the egg- 
heads against the knotheads,." 


Yet the social scientist cannot demand that his advice be accepted as the 
condition upon which he will serve the decision-maker. The adviser must under- 
stand that incompatible values must be balanced off, the readiness of publics 
at the time to accept certain programs wéfelected representatives to stake their 
futures on those programs must be thought out. Policy advisers must be humble 
enough to recognize that their kind of fact is only one kind. Political, 
ethical, and personal facts also go into a decision.l> In the redistricting 
example cited, the social scientists were not trying to dictate the policy of 
the aldermen, rather to insure that the aldermen decided on the basis of know- 
ledge that was available and its implications for their goals. 


6. The social scientist will beware of being used for non-scientific 

oses. Scmetimes policymakers desire to use the public image of the social 
Scientist--an impartial, non-partisan, expert--to buttress predetermined stands. 
This is not necessarily dishonest, A politician is, after all, in the busi- — 
ness of building support. He often knows in advance what he wants to do. If 


15McCamy, pi. 296, 
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a scientific study will help him enact a program he favors, why should he not 
use it? The major concern of the social scientist here is that violence not 
be done to his work or to the reputation of science by its misuse. His first 
protection is to be cautious about whom he advises. After that he will wish 
to draw a line beyond which he will not step in the day-to-day exercise of his 
job. If called upon to cross the line, he will warn the policymaker of the 
an of the request. If forced, he may wish to terminate the relationship. 
Not every decision will be this clear. If the issue is to use or not 

use data, the question becomes whether the social scientist compromises his 
discipline by participating in some less-than complete revelation of the truth. 

How long can.one "advise" like this without "selling out?" To what degree can 
one operate in such a relationship without prejudicing his roles as observer 
‘and explainer, and perhaps as critic of policymakers and policymaking? 


My experience assisting a liberal Southern Congressman exemplifies this 
kind of conflict. I was asked to prepare his testimony against pending civil 
rights legislation. He had to appear or risk defeat by a Dixiecrat opponent. 
He wanted an analysis of how presently operating programs for human betterment 
would be jeopardized by making them serve the cause of enforced integration. 
The Congressmen thought it would be an invaluable learning experience for me 
to stand in the position of a Southerner. Assisting him in this delicate 
matter held promise of even — access to the workings of his mind and of 
Congress. 


I venture that all of us at some time in our professional lives have made 
a compromise in order to gain or maintain a position from which to achieve 
larger goals. Is the aim to achieve a sounder policy in a larger area? Is 
the aim to gain greater access to improve the scientist's knowledge and there- 
by the quality of his future advice? What is the price, and is it worth paying? 
In the vocation of politics, Max Weber pointed out, man treads a narrow path 
between responsible uses of power and sins of its misuse. He must pom — 
to avoid being swallowed by the ethical paradoxes politics poses. 


7. The social scientist will be cautious of success as an adviser. 
Although initial confidence in an adviser may arise from personal and partisan 
bases, the policymaker's experience in following advice becomes the adviser's 
functional test. News reports indicate that President Kennedy in dismay has 
had to begin weeding out the advisers who predicted poorly. This is what 
happens if the adviser fails, If he at first succeeds, another danger arises, 
the danger that the policymaker may commit himself too completely to the hands 
of his adviser. The frustration of not having advice heeded can be surpassed 
only by the frightening weight of responsibility when it is followed uncritically. 


In the local voting behavior study I mentioned earlier, my colleagues and 
I had done exhaustive statistical research. But when strategy was based on our 
data, we became haunted by the apprehension that our hypotheses might be wrong 
and that the whole enterprise might be disastrous because it: followed our 
suggestions. When our work proved reliable tirice in a row, we found our principal — 
discomfort became requests to undertake more difficult responsibilities of a 
related nature which had decreasing chances of success. We were soon over our 
heads. 


l6t1ax Weber, "Politics As A Vocation," in H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 
trans., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York, 1958), pp. 115 ff. 
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Conclusion 


Social scientists do advise policymakers now, Not always, however, are we 
as influential as we might be, and not always is our advice as useful as it 
might be. We have the obligation to strive to become better social scientists. 
As we improve our knowledge and as we learn to offer advice in a manner that 
facilitates its use, I believe we will merit a larger role in enlightening | 
public policy. Then ovr knowledge will be more often sought by policymakers. | 
Or, if officials do not ask for our advice, we can ourselves insure that we are 
heard before social decisions are made, 
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LITERATURE AND THE POLITICAL SCIENTIST: 
A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 


ae DONALD G. BAKER 
Skidmore College 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, St. Louis, September 6-9, 1961 


I 


The mounting interest of the political scientist in literature, reflected 
in numerous articles and the APSA panels on "The Political Novel" in 1960 and 1961, 
necessitates an appraisal of the present and future directions of research in_this 
realm. From an assessment of the merits and limitations of previous studies - most 
of which have appeared since 1955, insights might be derived about subsequent analy-~ 
ses which would be of value. 


It appears that the impetus for political studies of literature was generated 
by Joseph Blotner's essay, The Political Novel, in 1955, which called for systema- 
tic studies of political literature. These, he claimed, would provide the inves- 
tigator with 


a vivid record of past events, an insight into the nature of political 
beings, or a prediction of what. lies ahead... . As an art form and an 
analytical instrument the political novel, now as never before, offers the 
reader a means for understanding important aspects of the_complex society 
in which he lives, as well as a record of how it evolved. 


I These studies are of diverse types. They generally discuss the political . 

milieu per se, trace the influence of the political milieu on the writer, analyze 

an individual writer's view of politics, trace some aspect of political life dis- 
cussed in literature, suggest political aspects of literature which merit explora- 
tion, or pose techniques for pursuing such studies. The following represent a 
cross-section of these approaches: Joseph Blotner, The Political Novel(Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1955); Irving Howe, Politics and the Novel(New York: Meridian Books, 
1957); Morton Kroll, "Politics in Literature," PROD, IlI(January, 1960); Rowland 
Egger, "The Administrative Novel," APSR, LIII(June, 1959); John P. Roche, "Political 
Science and Science Fiction," APSR, Lii(December, 1958); Henry V. Jaffa, "The Limits 
of Politics: An Interpretation of Lear, Act I, scene I," APSR, LI(June, 1957); 
Allan D. Bloom, "Cosmopolitan Man and the: Political Community: An Interpretation of 
Othello," APSR, LIV(June, 1960); Andrew Hacker, "Dostoevsky's Disciples: Man and 
Sheep in Political Theory," Journal of Politics, XVII(November,1955); and Martin 
Kessler, “Power and the Perfect State: A Study in Disillusionment as Reflected in 
Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four and Huxley's Brave New World," Political Science 
Quarterly, LXXx1l1 (November, 1955). See also the four papers presented on "The 

° cal Novel" panel at the 1960 APSA convention. These included: James F. David- 
son, "Political Science and Political Fiction"; Duane Lockard, "The Folitical Novel 
as a source of Popular Misinformation"; Merle Kling, "C.P. Snow's Image of Political 
Process; THE MASTERS": and Donn V. Hart, “Overseas Americans in Southeast Asia: 
Fact in Fiction," subsequently published in Far Eastern Survey, XxX(January, 1961). 


1 Blotner, p. 1. Blotner's study appeared in 1955. Much earlier in its origins, 
Morris Speare's The Political Novel: Its Development in England and America(New York: ee 
Oxford University Press, 192) suggested avenues of possible exploration, but it ee 
apparently fell on uninterested ears. 
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Blotner, like most subsequent investigators, limited his scope of analysis to 
those novels in which political figures occupy major roles. Hence, "the prime 
material is the politician at work: legislating, compaigning, mending political 
fences, building up his career."2 Novels, to be classified as political by Blotner, 
must include the "portrayal of political acts, so many_of them that they form the 
novels: main themes or, in some cases, a major theme. "3 The implications of Irving 
Howe's definition in Politics and the Novel are somewhat broader: there the politi- 
cal novel is that work in which "political ideas play a dominant role or in which 

the political milieu is the dominant setting."4 In one of the few articles that 
examines the wider meaning and value of literature to the political scientist, Morton 
Kroll indirectly concedes that the novel must include a political figure or setting. 
For the political analyst, such literature is conducive to "understanding a politi- 
cal ergup or personality" or for "grasping the complexities of a political decir’ 
sion." 


Politcal studies of literature are generally of three major types: (1) case 
studies, (2) comparative analyses, or (3) those that trace the manner in which the 
political environment influences the writer. In case studies, the investigator 
analyzes the political values of a specific literary figure or traces the treatment 
of one political concept by various writers. The political views of numerous indi- 
viduals are compared and contrasted in the comparative studies, while in political 
milieu studies the factors contributing to changes in political attitudes and 
values of literary figures are examined. These approaches are discussed in greater 
detail in Appendix A. 


The value of these studies to political science is readily perceptible. How- 
ever, there are specifice predispositions of contemporary political science that 
have restricted the maximum use of literature. Three of these, which are explored 
more fully in Appendix B, include (1) specialization and the partitioning of 
knowledge, (2) overemphasis of natural science methodology, and (3) a predisposition © 
for case studies. Political science is not alone in having fallen prey to one or 
more Of these limiting influences. To a varying degree, similar proclivities are 
evident in other disciplines in social sciences, humanities, and science. Contin- 
ually impelled toward greater specialization in his own discipline, the political 
scientist has, as a consequence, been isolated from other fields, including litera~- 
ture. Consequently, his nonacquaintanceship with literary materials has concealed 
its political limitations from him. Secondly, the reliance on natural science 
methodology, including the emphasis on empiricism, predisposes the political scien- 
tist to reject literary data on the assumption that it is non-quantifiable. Third- 
ly, thepredilection for case studies of usually well-defined and comparatively 
restricted dimensions has led the political scientist to reject outrightly broader 
literary studies or led him to accept narrowly-focused studies that miss the full 
implications of the dta analyzed, 


Studies of literature have been of value, but there is a need for less 
restricted analyses. Freed of those bindings that have impaired his study of 
literature, the political scientist, by using alternative methods of analysis, can 
expand his intellectual horizons, Various methods for achieving this are possible, 
and the one suggested below is neither conclusive nor final. 


Blotner, ppe 

3 Ibid., ps 2. 

4 Howe, p. 17. Speare, p. 27, states that the political novel "leans rather 
to tideas' than to temotions.'" But here, too, Speare concedes the need for the 
presence of a political figure. 

5 Kroll, PROD, III, pp. 5-6. 
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Initially,:in the political analysis of literature, wider dimensions should 
be utilized. Those discussed here are suggestive, exploratory and heuristic rather 
than conclusive @final, in their nature. Thus, a broader definition of politics 
is essential, The exclusion of novels in which no political figures appear hampers 
the very nature of any study. Politics, as the Greeks clearly understood, is the 
"master science," and the arfairs of the polis include all questions and issues per~ 
taining to education, religion, social stan » modes of conduct, and the future 
of society. Of necessity, these issues must be resolved by the body politic, either 
through ia e formal political structures or the "non-political" institutions of 
society.° Thus construed, the study of politics in literature acquires new dimen-’ 
sions, and the politician per se represents but a single facet of such analyses. 
Political figures, systems, processes, and ideologies; discussions of political 
topics by literary figures; and analyses of the role and influence of the political 
milieu in shaping values, attitudes, and perceptions of the writer--all warrant 
consideration in the political study of literature. 


Questions or issues, essentially of a hortative nature, structure to some 
extent the focus of the political scientist 's interest. These include: 


(1) The extent to which writer and society are shaped and influenced by the 
political milieu; 

(2) the extent to which the subject politics is included in diverse types of 
literature; 

(3) views of politics that may be discerned; 

(4) patterns or changes that occur in such views; 

(5) factors which account for such variations; and 

(6) the role and relationship of the literary figure to his society 


These questions are suggestive, not mutually inclusive. Others, of comparable 
importance, emerge from sociolo;sical studies on literature and society, and with 
these the political scientist must acquaint himself. A few comments on these 
studies illustrates their significance and, indirectly, provides the political 
analyst with additional dimensions of analysis. 


In her assessment of the relationship of fiction to society, Ruth Inglis con- 
cluded that there are two basic views pertaining to the role and function of litera- 
ture. These she termed the "reflection theory" and the “social control theory." 

"The reflection theory ngiee that literature reflects society; the control theory, 
that it shapes society."7 Milton C. Albrecht, in two more recent articles, has 
qualified this. In addition to "reflecting" or "shaping" society, literature 
occupies another role, ly, "to maintain and stabilize, if not to justify and 
sanctify the social order. It is this which Albrecht terms the “social control 
theory."° Inhis estimation, it is evident that "literature reflects predominantly 
the significan values and mores of a culture."? 


“6'Gn the contemporary scene, these non-political institutions would include the 
Parent-Teachers Association, the board of education, the labor union, the local club 
or organization, or any ad hoc body organized for or in some way determined to 
influence political bodies or the community in pursuing particular policies. ~ 

7 Ruth A. Inglis, "An Objective Approach to the Relationship Between Fiction 
and Society," American Sociological Review, III(August, 1938), p. 526. 
8 Albrecht, "The Relationship of Literature and Society," American Journal of 
Sociology, LIX(March, 195), p. 26; ef., Albrecht, "Does Literatrue Reflect Common 
ues?" American Sociological Review, XXI(December, 1956). 


9 Albrecht, American Journal of Sociology, LIX, pe 26. 
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Hugh Duncan, in Language and Literature in Society, distinguishes four basic 
functions of literature, namely: (1) as great art, (2) as magical art, (3) as 
make-believe, and (4) as a social institution.19 Literature, as great art, is the,, 
"creation of forms fhrough which we consciously explore means and ends of action." 
Here the writer explores the question of what is the "good life" and the course of 
action and conduct society and the individual must pursue. Magical art serves to 
. "inspire us, 40 practical actions held desirable within institutions controlling 
* a society." In the totalitarian society, Duncan suggests, the author is enlisted 
to project the ideals of that system in his writings. This, censequently, is 
classified as magical art. Make-believe literature, on the other hand, often 
serves as a cathartic agent. Here are found expresseions or feelings of hostility 
and antipathy which, because of baage | Sage of possible recriminations, neither writer 
nor reader wish to express openly. As a social institution, literature fills an 
educative function in bringing readers into contact with views expressed by fiction- 
al characters who are much like themselves. This point is developed more fully in 
the studies of Inglis and Albrecht. 


Clearly, these approaches have political implications. If literature "reflects" 
societal values, it is evident that it must reflect the political values of that 
society. Similarly, if literature "shapes" societal values, the shaping of poli- 
tical values is implicit in this. As Albrecht has noted, literature also has a 
social control function, and the political aspects of this should be explored. 
Likewise, Duncan's analysis projects functional aspects of literature that are 
politically significant. 


Herbert Bloch, in a suggestive article, has argued that a distinction must be 
made between the "social significance" and the "sociological significance" of , 
literary data. The social significance of literature is determined by the extent 
to which that material faithfully reproduces problems as they exist in society. 

In analyses of the sociological significance of literature, questions of a more 
fundamental nature must be answered. These include: 


(1) why the work came to be written or created at all, (2) what rela- 
tionship it has to other works of ert in the same field and to works 

in other fields of artistic expression, (3) why it has come to be 
accepted or rejected at a given period of historical development, 

(4) what basic values in the culture it expresses other than the problem- 
aspect, and (5) which is very important, why it has come to be cast 

in the particular form used by the creative artist.1 


Set in @ political context, such questions open new vistas of exploration, and the 
answers to these will provide insights into "the values which the culture is 
expressing or towards which it is heading. "16 


However, it is clear that if the political climate is to be analyzed, even 
broader dimensions and methodological approaches are necessary. Karl Mannheim, 
in the Conceptual framework he: kes devised for exploring the weltanschauung of 


'-W Duncan, Language and Literature in Society(Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 953) « In the order they are cited, see ppe 3-9, 20-1, 2-57, and 56-7). 
13 Toide, PPe 20-21. 
1h Tbid., De h2. 
15 Bloch, "Towards the Development of a Sociology of Literary and Art Forms," 
American Sociological Review, VIII (June, 193), pe 31h. 
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a period, merits greater attention from the political scientist.+? Of central 
concern to Mannheim is how the investigator can determine the "global outlook" 

or weltanschauung of an epoch, and, in the process » emerge with an interpretation 
that is both comprehensive and plausible. A major difficulty, Mannheim notes, 

is that specialization, and particularly the demand that all materials be quantified, 
has distorted or rendered ssible cultural or "human studies." To Bre 
cultural phenomena, which "differ essentially from the natural sciences,"“” it is 
necessary "emancipate oneself from the methodological principles of natural 
science," 


Wi cangghamng , as Mannheim explains, lies outside the province of theory. It 
is "a-theoretical," and the effort to superimpose a theoretical framework or 
structure on society at the wrong moment results in "entire t+ provinces of cul- 
tural life" being made "inaccessible to historical synthesis." Thus: 


The paradoxical nature of theoretical thought, distinguishing it from 
other forms, consists in this, that it seeks to superimpose a logical, 
theorectical pattern upon experiences already paiterned under other-- 
for example aesthetic or religious--categories. 


To comprehend the weltanschauung of a period, it is first necessary to grasp the 
original meaning of phenomena. This demands a "phenomenological analysis" of these 
phenomena as "cultural objects." 3 FohLlowing this procedure, it is often possible 
to transpose a-theoretical aspects of the weltanschauung into "“theorectical, 
scientific terms." 


Mannheim questions, then concludes in the affirmative, that a weltanschauung 
is a cultural object which can be analyzed. Cultural objects are classified as 
"immediate" or "mediate ."2> An immediate object is itself present, and its meaning 
is directly derived from it. However, if the object is given mediately (e.ge, the 
global outlook or weltanschauung) » then other objects are present in its stead and 
fulfill diverse "mediator roles." Thus, in mediate presentation, an object that 
is "apprehended as being there in its own right can, and indeed must, also be con- 
ceived as standing for something else......" 


Cultural phenomena display three distinct levels of meaning: (a) an "objective 
meaning," fb) an “expressive meaning," and (c) a "documentary or evidential 
meaning." Natural science methodology holds that an object must be percieved as 
a “thing in itself," and that its meaning is derived wholly from it. This is the 
objective meaning (culturally defined) of the object or phenomena. Thus, a novel 
may be analyzed and its objective meaning determined. However, this ignores its 
broader meanings--its expressive and documentary meanings--which also merit con- 
sideration. 


‘L7 His essay, "On the Interpretation of Weltanschauung," in Mannheim, Es 
on the Socialogy of Knowledge(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952, pp. 35-03 
is utilized for this analysis. 
8 Ibide, pe 336 
Thide, pe 35. 
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To distinguish the characteristics of objective, expressive, and documentary 
meanings, Mannheim suggests the example of a man who stops on the street to give 
alms to a beggar. Clearly, this is an act of "assistance"--the objective meaning 
of the act(or cultural object), and the "distinguishing mark of such a meaning is 
that it can be fully grasped without knowing anything" more about the act itself, 
the giver, or the beggar. There are other levels of meaning to the act, The 
intent of the giver in rendering assistance may have been to evoke a feeling of 
sympathy from onlookers or the beggar. Thus, the act is also "the vehicle of an 
entirely new kind of meaning", an expressive meayAns » which, in this instance, can 
be designated as mercy, kindness, or compassion. Still another level of meaning 
is discernible here. The investigator, upon further reflection and analysis of 
the giver, discovers that the motivation underlying the assumed act was, in fact, 
one of hypocrisy. This is the evidential or documentary meaning of the act, and 
neither the act itself nor what the giver "wanted" or "meant" the act to convey to 
others is of great significance excert as indicative of his hypocrisy .29 In under- 
standing the evidential meaning (i.e., hypocrisy), the investigator is close to 
comprehending the global outlook of this individual and how it directs his life. 


As Mannheim indicates, it is necessary for the cultural analyst to utilize 
such techniques of analysis. All, and especially the last type of antgrpretation, 
exemplify "an indispensable more of understanding" the cultural world. Thus, it 
is clear that the investigator who is content with objective meaning of cultural 
objects and who attempts to drew inferences from a number of such analyses of the 
objective meanings of phenomena either ignores or distorts the expressive and 
evidential meanings. 


Literary data may be analyzed within this framework. The artist is almost 
fully cognizant of the objective and expressive meanings of his work, for they 
are often the direct result of his conscious efforts. The documentary meaning, 
however, is both unintentional and unconscious on his part; this, it might be 
claimed, is the "tethos! of the subject which manifests itself in artistic crew 
ation. "32 Through close and systematic analysis, the investigator can determine 
the evidential meaning of a writer's works. Sometimes, a segment, at other times, | 
the entire body of a writer's works needs to be analyzed for this purpose. 


Within limitations, it is possible to treat the evidential meaning of cultural 
objects (such as a weltanschauung) in a scientific er. This is achieved by 
extracting or "detaching certain elements or units"33 of the object and "fusing 
them into validly ascertainable objects of higher generality by using appropriate 
categories and conceptualizations."34 There are limitations to this, however, as 
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« « « those who accept the degree of precision attained in exact 
natural science as their standard . .. will not admit that we have 
"knowledge" of anything unless this condition is satisfied. .« « « e 
But we should be compelled to disclaim the possibility of knowledge 
in vast areas of exploration, if we took such a rigid standard 
literally, instead of calling to mind that each area, as it were, 
lays down the requirements, the limits, and the nature of possible 
theoretical analysis, so that criteria of exactness cannot be trans- 
ferred from one field into another. There are data which can be 
treated mathematically; others may be described in terms of different 
but still uniform regularities; still others are uniquely individual 
but nevertheless display an inner law of their unique structure, an 
inner consistency which can be described conceptually; and finally, 
there are some in respect of which all theory must limit itself to 
an "indication," "approximation," or "profiling" of certain corres- 
pondences .. . 


Thus, there remain relatively unexplored--and oftentimes not clearly per- 
ceived--facets of literature. Methods of political analysis presently utilized 
are not fully adequate in the treatment of these materials. However, the dimen~ 
of possible analysis suggested by such individuals as Albrecht, Inglis, Duncan, 
Bloch, and Mannheim provide, at least for the present, a substantial set of dimen- 
sions for explorations of the political implications and significance of literature. 


An investigation, presently in progress, "Political Values in Twentieth 
Centumy Popular Fiction," follows dlosely the suggestions developed above; and 
the preliminary findings of this yet uncompleted study illustrate the value of such. 
analyses. Initially, the methodology, approach, and dimensions utilized warrant 
explanation. The purpose of the study is to explore political values found in those 
novels that have been most popular during this century. The ten most popular novels 
for each year, or more than 600 books for the 1900-1960 period, are analyzed. 
Presently, the analysis for the period 1919-1959 has been completed, and it is on 
this material that the present commentary is based. In all, 413 novels have been 
analyzed. 


Ibide, DP. tle 

36 The tem most popular novels--the bestSellers for eaan year-~are compiled 
annually in Publishers! Weekly magazine. Alice Payne Hackett, in 60 Years of Best- 
Sellers: 1895-1955 (New York: 1956), has taken these annual lists for the 
period noted and compiled them. There are reservations to the use of such a 
criterion of popularity(i.e., those novels which had the highest retail sales in 
any given year), but this remains the most objective and systematic criterion 
available for determining popularity. See the discussion of this in Donald G. Baker, 
"Political Values in Popular Fiction: 1919-1959"(unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Doctor of Social Science program, Syracuse University, 1961). 

7 There are 13 novels rather than 10 because, in three years(1922, 1926, and 

1935), two books tied for tenth place, and both were included in the analysis.” 
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Basically, there are three purposes to the study: (1) to determine the 
impact of the political milieu on the writer and, indirectly, on the readers of 
popular fiction; (2) to assess, in a broad sense, the views of politics held by 
popular novelists; and (3) to discern factors that account for trends or varia- 
tions in the political views and values of these novelists. The types of answers 
demanded and the volume of materials analyzed necessitated the formulation of 
approaches and techniques that would assure the maximum use of such data. Conse- 
quently, what might be termed quantitative, topical, and conceptual methods of 
assessment were utilized. These are not mutually exclusive but often overlap. 
Nevertheless, this does not impair their utility. A few brief comments on each 
should suffice in suggesting their functions. 


Quantitative method. Intuitive impressions of changes, whether of a politi- 
cal nature or otherwise, may be concretély ascertained through quantitative assess- 
ments. As indicated elsewhere, not all materials are amenable to strict quanti- 
tative analysis. Large bodies of data, such as fiction, are too disparate for 
minute statistical analysis. However, when broader categories or classifications 
are utilized, the major trends or patterns emerge. Thus, the investigator may 
trace these. For instance, the major orientations of popular fiction (e.g., whether 
they are middle class, historical, agrarian, adventure, or religious) may be 
classified, and the degree to which these types appear at particular periods 
enables the investigator to draw inferences about the impact of the political 
milieu in shaping the values of the novelist. 


Secondly, the degree to which such subjects as war and politics are found in 
popular fiction can be roughly measured. Thus, if the general topic of politics 
is broken down into such categories as (1) politics in general, (2) the political 
process, (3) the politician, and () political systems, the extent to which these 
appear may be classified in terms of such dimensions as (a) not included, (b) 
briefly mentioned, (c) occupies a major or minor role or theme, and (d) occupies 
a major role or theme. When analyzed in these terms, the patterns, clusters, or 
variations that occur over a chronological period are assessable. Ver, as a gen- 
eral topic, may be analyzed with similar dimenstions. 


Thus, it is possible, through rough approximations such as these, to define 
or isolate patterns and trends and compare them with characteristics of the poli- 
tical environment. 


Topical method, Specific topics, particularly of a political nature or 
having political implications, may be explored in some depth. The quantitative 
methods discussed above contribute to an understanding of such topics. Three in 
particular have been traced in this study: (1) political history, (2) war, and 
(3) politics. Wovelists! views of the nation's political history are illumi- 
nating in what they reveal about the political environment of that period in which 
the novelist was living. Thus, the manner in which twentieth century novelists 
have treated such topics as (a) the nation's Revolution and Founding period, 

(b) the Civil War era, and (c) the period of national expansion(from the Civil 
War to World War I) divulges characteristics of the political milieu which shaped 


An added dimension of analysis is available in the exploration of such topics 
as war and politics. This is the comparative dimension. Many non-American 
writers(usually Europeans) have a large following in the United States, and often 
their novels are among the most popular. Hence, it is possible to ggmpare the 
treatment of war and politics by American and non-American writers. 


38 Of the Wid novels analyzed in the 1919-1959 period, over one-fourth (120) 
were by foreign writers. 
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Conceptual method. Values are a motivational force for the individual. By 


utilizing specific concepts, it is possible to analyze those values which are 
factors in the determination of political behavior. Four concepts (or working 
assumptions) were utilized in this study: namely,. writers! views of (1) human 
nature, (2) man's ability to govern himself in a democracy, (3) the role of 
specific groups in society, and (l\) America's ideals and goals, Writers' views, 
analyzed in terms of these dimensions, clearly emerge. Although not all novelists 
address themselves directly to these points, more do than one might initially 
suspect. Together, these dimensions provide an insight into the political values 
of popular novelists. 


Through the use of such methods of analysis as these, the political scientist 
can ascertain, in Mannheim's terms, the documentory or evidential meaning of these 
materials. Popular fiction, it should be noted, is essentially middle class liter- 
ature.2? It reflects middle class political values and a middle class weltan- 
scha e Consequently, the patterns of values discerned in popular fiction tend 
to Geatecterise middle class political values during the period being analyzed. 


No final conclusions from this uricompleted study are possible, but a number 
of points have clearly emerged which deserve a commentary. In addition to suggest- 
ing the types of insights that can be derived from such analyses, these points also 
question many perviously-held assumptions about popular fiction and middle class 
political values. Briefly, eight of the major points or issues that have emerged 
from this study are listed and commented upon. 


le Religious and historical novels. Often disregarded and dismissed as 
basically “escapist” literature, these novels do have political implications. The 
previous assumption has been that these novels generally appear in periods of 
crisis, such as wars or depressions. This is somewhat misleading. Fewer religious 
novels appeared during the depression years than in the relatively stable period 
of the twenties. During Workd War IT, the number of religious novels did sharply 
increase. ‘In the late forties, this percentage declined, only to be arrested 
momnetarily by the Korean conflict. Since 1955, the percentage of religious novels 
has again decreased. 


Upon closer inspection, it is clear that the religious novels of the twenties 
were not escapist. Most of them questioned the direction and goals of American 
society. They criticized the industrialism and materialism of the era and pleaded 
for the re-establishment of a society based on spiritual foundations. Much of 
this criticism is missing from the religious novels that have appeared since 190, 
and it is granted that most of these can be classifield as escapist. 


It is in the depression yearz and subsequently in the 195-1949 period that 
the major cluster of historical novels are found. In this latter period, histori- 
novels represent 6 per cent of all the popular novels. Depresseion novels 
which were historical generally focused on the Founding period of the nation or 
on the Civil War era. Writers often acknowledged that, in their turning to the 
formative years of the nation, they were seeking solutions to contemporary 
problems, They hoped to find these answers in the ideals of the founders and 
early leaders of the: nation. Other novels of the depression period, and especially 
those by Southerners, implicitly rejected an industrial society and romanticized 
the antebellum Southern plantation society. 


' a This is discussed in Baker, chaps. ii,viii, and ix. 

Taylor Caldwell's Dear and Glorious Physician(1959) is one of the few that 
reflects this earlier characteristic, for in 1t Miss Caldwell indirectly criti- 
— contemporary materialistic society--even though the book is about the life 
of St. Luke. 
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Historical novels of the war and postwar periods do not reveal such political 
characteristics, for they are essentially romantic and escapist in their oricntae 
tion. However, it does appear from this assessmant that religious and historical 
novels cannot be dismissed so lightly, for the varying characteristics of them at 
designated periods certainly suggests the influence of the political milieu on 
the perceptions and values of the novelists, 


26 rarian-oriented novels. Most of the agrarian novels appeared in the 
1919-192) an - periods. In both instances they constituted well over 
one-fourth of all the popular fiction of the period. The agrarian novels critie’ 
cized the industrialism and materialism of American society and romanticized the 
ideels of agrarian life. Basic to these was the thesis thab, if not agrarianism, 
then at least the values perceived as deriving from agrarianism(namely, integrity, 
individualism, and idealism) should be adhered to in American life. 


Only two novels that have appeared since 19,0 can be classified as agrarian: 
Caldwell's This Side of Innocence(196) and Lockridge's Raintree County(1918). 
Miss Caldwell acknowledged that industrialism was inevitable, but she pleaded for 
the continuation of those basic values which she perceived as basic to agrarianism. 
In Raintree County, a poetic eulogy for an idyllic agrarianism, the major charec- 
ter, John Shawnessy (and the aurthor) concluded that agrarianism has been destroyed 
by industrialism--and that with its destruction had gone the ideals of America. 


3. Treatment of war. Sharp contrasts are evident in the treatment accorded 
war by American and non-American novelists. In the 1919-1939 period, war served 
as the major theme in twice as many non-American as American novels. Character- 
istics of non-American writers in this period (mostly English and European) was 
a tone of disillusionment, bitterness, and futility. American writers, to the 
contrary, consistently regarded World War I as a religious crusade, as the victory 
of good over evil. Most of the American writers who served in the war and whose 
views closely paralleled those of non-American novelists(e.g., Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, Cummings, and others) were not popular writers but were largely ignored 
by American readers. A possible explanation for this is that American readers, | 
deeply influenced by the nation's pervasive and optimistic atmosphere, willingly 
perceived Europeans as disillusioned, but they refused to accept the possibility 
that American novelists might be similarly disillusioned. The popular war novels-- 
those by Americans, that is--were written primarily by women, and most of them 
are quite sentimental or religious in their tone and mood, 


War is discussed to almost the same extent by American and non-American wri- 
ters in the 190-1959 period. Another basic difference is that in this period it 
is more often the American novelist's tone that reflects disillusionment and 
bitterness. Possibly, the non-American writers, less idealistic than the Americans 
about the war, emerged from it and the contemporary cold war less embittered. 
Similarly, the greater degree to which war became a topic in American novels in 
this latter period may reflect the more total involvement of the nation in World 
War II than in the previous conflict. 


h. Political thought and ideas. Implicit, though quite pervasive, in Ameri- 
can life is a set of political values that might be termed the "American Dreawh." 
Fundamental to this dream are (a) a belief in the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual, (b) a belief in man's ability, through reason and education, to make 
decisions and govern himself in a democratic society, and (c) a belief in equality 
of opportunity. Implicit in such beliefs is the assumption that progress and ths 
betterment of society are possible; for man, once cognizant of his mistakes, will 
correct them. Underlying these beliefs is the realization that pluralism and 
diversity are inevitable in a free society. It is from this that the Jeffersonian 
ideal of freedom of conscience and opinion is derived. 
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As previously noted, popular fiction reflects middle class beliefs in American 
society. Hence, it is possible to trace the middle class attitude towards the 
American Dream during specific periods. Fairly clear-cut patterns emerge. In the 
twenties, for instance, the emergence of the middle class as a politically arti- 
culate group is quite evident. The American Dream, the middle class argued, applied 
specifically to it; and it'was not interested in seeing the benefits of the dream 
extended to minority groups. Disturbed by the materialism and industrialism that 
was transforming the shape of American society and endangering its class status, 
the middle class demanded that political leadership be placed in its hands. Oniy 
through middle class leadership, it was claimed, could the ideals and goals of 
American society be achieved. Clearly, this view of the middle class as deeply 
concerned with the natior§’s future is somewhat in contrast with the generally held 
assumption that this group ignored the —_7 and concerned itself only with the 
accumulation of material goods. ; 


The indecision and confusion of the middle class in the depression years is 
apparent in popular novels. Materialism and industrialism were critized; suggestions 
were offered for a return to Jeffersonian ideals or agrarianism; but few concrete 
proposals were made for helping the nation out of the depression. The most per- 
isitent trait of the period was the criticism of the extremes, of the economic 
entrepreneurs who exploited society and of the communists and facists who wished 
to change the political system. Capitalism was upheld, and the impression con- 
veyed was that moderate, rather than drastic, measures would solve the problems 
of America. 


The apotheosis of the American Dream occurred during the war years when it 
was accorded universal application. The hope for the world, the middle class con- 
cluded, was to be found in the dream. All Americans, including minority groups, 
were to partake of the benefits of the dream. This is the theme of Smith's Str 
Fruit, Lewis's Kingsblood R » Graham's Earth and High Heaven, and Hobson's 
Gentleman's Agreement. e ief that the dream should be extended to the whole 
world was symbolized in Roosevelt's "Four Freedoms" and characterized in such 
popular novels as Steinbeck!s The Moon Is Down, Ullman's The White Tower, and 
Hersey's A. Bell for Adano. 


A sharp break in views occurs in 198, and such popular novels of that year 
as Mailer's The Naked and the Dead and Shaw's The Young Lions reflect this. In 
the postwar era, from 19)0 to the present day, various segments of the middle 
class have come to question or reject outright the values of the American Dream. 
Man is regarded as irrational and stupid, corrupt and malevolent; democracy and 
self-government are considered ruinous or impossible of achievement; and eauality 
of opportunity is discredited or reputed. Man is seen as a pawn in the hands of 
fate, and his destiny is considered beyond his cohtrol., Bitterness and dis- 
illusionment, or what might be termed the "politics of futility" characterize the 
postwar era, and the novels of OtHara, Ruark, Marquand, Thompson, and others typify 
this. 


Se Politics in popular fiction. American wiiters, in contrast to non-Ameri- 
can novelists, tend to stereotype the politician as corrupt, bungling, and stupid. 
With but a few exceptions (e.g., Drury, O'Hara, and OfConnor), these writers sfiow 
littlé. understanding of, American politics. Speculative thinking about political 
systems is non-existent, and the American writer tends to equate emotional plati- 
tudes and slogans with political theory. 
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Numerous changes have occured in the postwar era. The most basic of these is 
in the view held of human nature. Whereas the politician was previously regarded 
as stupid and bungling (which accounted for his proneness to corruption), poli- 
ticians in the postwar era are seen as basically venal, sadistic, and malevolent. 
Even though such writers as O'Hara and Drury thoroughly understand the political 
process, their tendency to characterize the politician as noted (possibly the 
result of their concomitant view that the American political system is such that 
it leads to corruption and venality) seriously distorts their discussions of 
politics. Also in the postwar era, man, who was once regarded as capable of reason 
and of governing himself, is regarded with skepticism, and the inference that msoy 
be drawn from many novels is that man is incapable of governing himself and needs 
some form of elitist leadership. 


6, Political behavior. Emile Durkheim's concept anomie, which may be defined 
as a state of "valuelessness" or "normlessness", is invaluable in analyzing the rm 
political behavior of the nation. Sebastian De Grazia, in The Political Community, 
distinquishes between simple and acute anomie, and the characteristics of these 
concepts, whén evaluated in popular literature, clearly suggest the various periods 
of simple and acute anomie through which the nation has passed since 1919. 


It is quite evident, for instance, that the characteristics of acute anomie 
are quite widespread in the contemporary era. The emergence of anti-democratic 

and reactionary movements tends to characterize periods of acute anomie, and it is 
perhaps in these terms that recent movements in this direction in the United States 
can be partially explained. 


7e Political chology. The analysis of politics in popular fiction reveals 
a syndrome of traits which include: irrationalism, emotionalism, intolerance, 
hostility and aggression towards specific groups, a persistency in dichotomizing 
ideas and actions as either "American" or "un-American", and, of more recent date, 

a tendency to view the world as malevolent and man as controlled by fate. This 
syndrome, as Milton Rokeach sugzests in The Open and Closed Mind, typifies the 
individual with a dogmatic or closed mind. SSE aA individuals with such 
‘traits cannot be open-minded or democratic. There is a psychological need for 
absolute authority, obedience and submission, and an inability to tolerate ambiguity. 


Such individuals perceive the world and its problems in absolutes, dichotomies of 
black-white, good-evil. 


So pervasive is this syndrome that, in Mannheim's terms, it represents the 
documentary or evidential meaning of popular fiction and, within limitations, of 
the middle class. Hence, there is a basis for claiming that the middle class 
weltanschauung is basically anit-democratic. At the objective or expressive level 
of meaning this tendency is not so apparent, but these are only superficial appear= 
ancese The implications of this for the political scientist are so clear that 

they need not be discussed here. 


8. Frustration and aggression. This study lends credence to the view of 
psychologists that aggression is predominantly the product of frustration. A few 
briedf examples will suffice. Writers of the twenties (atid the middle class) were 
disturbed by the far-reaching changes in American society (economic, political, 

and social). Politically powerless for years, this group directed its frustrations, 
in the form of aggression and hostility, towards these groups it assumed were 


UIl(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948). 
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responsible for these transformations. Thus, economic entreprenueurs and the 
unions were attacked; and the middle class demanded political control to assure 
protection of its status in society. Likewise, minority groups, including Negroes, 
Orientals, and especially recent southern European immigrants, were attacked, 

the middle class fearing that such individuals would corrupt what they percieved 
as "the American way of life." 


This hostility is less apparent in the depression years, possibly the result 
of a belief that the government would restrict the actions of these groups. During 
the war years hostility was directed towards the enemy. 


In the postwar era, however, hostility reappeared, but in this period it was 
directed against the political liberals in American society. Right wing movements 
and groups, frustrated in their efforts to gain influence or power since 1932, 
turned against the liberals in a subtle but concerted attack. The liberals, in 
power during the thirties and forties, two decades which wrought major economic 
and political dhanges in the world, have served as ideal scapegoats for these 
attacks. Thus, Drury's criticism of liberals in Advise and Consent is not unique, 
for similar attacks on liberals, sometimes in more subtle form, can be found in 
the novels of Any Rand, Frederic Wakeman, John Marquand, Taylor Caldwell, Norman 
Mailer, Irwin Shaw, Thomas Costain, Herman Wouk, and others. Thus, it is hard 
to accept the unsubstantiated claims of those contemporary political commentators 
who conclude that the nation is in the midst of a new era of liberalism, especially 
when so many factors point to the opposite conclusion. 


IV 


In conclusion, it appears, at least in the estimation of this individual, that 
the political scientist has the opportunity to chart his own pathways in such | 
relatively unexplored domains or provinces as literature, political psychology, 
and others. The manner in which the political scientist exercises this option will 
be a significant variable in determining the value of such studies. If, for in» 
stance, in the domain of literature, his endeavors are essentially of a replica- 
tive nature, it is clear that our understanding of political phenomena will not be 
expanded greatly. However, by utilizing new methods of analysis, it: is feasible 
that literature might become one of the "new frontiers" in political science 
researches 
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APPENDIX A 


A brief descussion of published materials and papers presented at the 1960 
APSA panel on "The Political Novel" illustrates the three major orientations of 


literary analyses: case studies, comparative studies, and studies of the political 
milieue 


1. Case studies. The political scientist's predisposition towards case studies 
is emplitifed in numerous articles published on the political views of Shakespeare, 
Dostoevsky, Orwell, Huxley, and others. Similarly, at least two of the four papers 
presented at the 1960 APSA panel--those on Drury and Snow--were case studies. A 
third paper, "Political Science and Political Fiction," although not a case study 
in the strictest sense of the term, deserves special commentary in this section 
because it reflects the major characteristics of political science research. 


As noted previously (and discussed in greater detail in Appendix B), the 
political scientist's affinity for specialization, natural science methodology, and 
case studies is influential in establishing the boundaries and methods of analysis 
utilized. Thus, when exploring new fields, the political scientist first (a) deter- 
mines whether he is qualified and has the right to explore this new field, (b) 
determines whether his methodology is suitable or adaptable, and (c) if the previous 
two questions are answered positively, proceeds, primarily through the accumulation 
of case studies, to draw together materials from which he hopes to derive meaning- 
ful generalizations. 


It is interesting to note that the paper on "Political Science and Political 
Fiction" faithfully addressed itself to points (a) and (b) immediately above. It 
(a) decided that the political scientist is qualified to analyze literature, and 
(b) concluded that, even though there are reservations to the use of empiricism, 
the methodology of the political scientist is suitable. In this sense, the paper 
provided a rationale for subsequent studies of literature. 


In the case study of Drury's Advise and Consent, the investigator concluded 
that the novel was a "source of popular misinformation" because it presented a 
"distorted picture of the legislative process." However, if the novel is viewed 
from a broader perspective, that which the investigator claimed was a distorted 
picture of the legislative process is, in fact, something entirely different: 
namely, Drury's conception of human nature as corrupt and the nation's political 
institutions inviting, if not compelling, the corruption of the individual. Simi- 
larly, as sketched in Section III,8 of this paper, Drury's antipathy for liberalism 
is simply one manifestation of a contemporary trend in popular fiction. Such facéts 
as these remain hidden from the investigator who limits his study to one book or 
one writer. 


The analysis of C.P. Snow's political views is a scholarly and sophisticated 
treatment of that topic, and while it clearly sets forth Snow's ideas, it suffers 
the limitation with which most case studies are burdened; specifically, the pced 
for developing studies‘ of this type within a broader, cohceptual framework which 
enhances their value té6 the political scientist in his understanding of political 
phenomena. 
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2. Comparative studies. Blotner's essay and the APSA panel paper on "Over- 
seas Americans in Southeast Asia: Fact in Fiction" are excellent examples of the 
comparative approach. Blotner argued that significant findings were possible only 
through comparative analyses of the literature of different countries. Investi- 
gators, he concluded, should (a) analyze novels as "political instruments," i.e., 
as means for initiating political changes, (b) assess novelists as accurate poli- 
tical historians, (c) compare national characters as determined by political novels 
of various countries, and (d) judge novelists as analysts of individual and group 
political behavior. In the APSA paper, personality factors of American overseas 
personnel as treated in novels were compared with factual analysis of these 
characteristics as reported in the study, The Overseas Americans.1 In this mattey 
the investigator was able to provide documentary evidence of the novelists! accur- 
acy as historians and analysts of individual and group political behavior. 


Future political studies of a comparative nature are definitely needed, but 
it is not necessary that these be cross-cultural in content. Comparative studies 
of American writers are invaluable in understanding the American political scene, 
for instance. 


3. Studies of the political milieu. As a motivational force, the political 
environment influences the writer's perceptions, values, and behavior. This is 
clearly traced in Howe's Politics and the Novele Various approaches to the analy- 
sis of the political milieu are feasible. For instance, Howe's s tydy is psycholo- 
gically-oriented; Leo Lowenthal's Literature and the Image of Man, socialogically= 
oriented. In like matter, either or both the manifest and latent characteristics 
of literature may be traced. From these studies it is possible to draw inferences 
about the overt and covert aspects of the politcal milieu which influence the 
writer. 


There are recognized limitations to this approach as well as in the others. 
In ditermining how the political environment influences or shapes literary figures, 
the investigator is given considerat*e freedom in the interpretation of data. This 
is less true of empirical data, although it is possible through the misuse of sta- 
tistical techniques to misconstrue the nature of the data analyzed. Secondly, 
even where the analyst has correctly interpreted such non-quantitative materials, 
this does not preclude the possibility of drawing incorrect conclusions from his 
analysis. It should be noted, however, that misinterpretation at this level is 
also possible in empirically-oriented studies. In addition to these factors, there 
is the problem of replication or validation of such studies. Validation is almost 
impossible without the expenditure of considerable effort and times; and unless he 
is acquainted with the materials, the reader has little basis for disputing the 
investigator's findings. 


* 


All these approaches--case studies, comparative studies, and analyses of the 
political milieu--have their limitations. While these studies are invaluable, it 
does appear that other methods of analysis are needed if the political scientist 
is to make full use of literary datae 

Werera S. Mangone, and John C. Adams, The Overseas Ameri- 
canal York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). 

2 (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). 
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APPENDIX B 


Three of the pervasive tendencies that characterize American political science 
ares: (1) specialization and the partitioning of knowledge; (2) a comparatively 
rigid adherence to natural science methodology, with its concomitant emphasis upon 
empiricism; and (3) a dedication to the case study approach. It should be noted 
that these are not mutually exlusive, and the lines of demarcation are not always 
clear-cut. These tendencies have contributed to the development of the disciplins 
of political science. Nevertheless, each has, to some extent, restricted the poli- 
tical scientist in his explorations. It is the restrictive qualities which are 
discussed below. 


1. Speicalization. Man's vision-<and particularly his comprehension and under- 
standing--of the world has been narrowed and distorted somewhat by specialization 
and the partitioning of knowledge. The knowledge man has of himself, society, and 
the universe is vast, but hse is unable to perceive its full implications. Speiciali- 
zation, as C.P. Snow has suggested in The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, 
has driven a wedge between the scientist and non-scientist. The ramifications of 
this specialization are even more pervasive, for it has led to the development of 
disparate concepts, methodologies, and vocabularies in all brances of science, social 
science, and the humanities. Not only do sharp cleavages separate these areas; 
specialization has also precipitated the erection of barriers between disciplines 
within the same are (e.g., in the social sciences). The impact of this speciali- 
zation does not terminate there. Anincsities, misunderstandings, and rifts have 
evolved within specific disciplines, and it is not unusual for individuals within 
the same field (e.g., a political theorist and a political behaviorist) to discover 
that specialization has developéd language barriers between them. 


Speicialization, as C. Wright Mills argues, has retarted the development of 
social scientists in the "classic tradition" who, through their analyses, are able 
to provide invaluable insights into the behavior of society e* In a similar vein, 
Karl Mannheim has concluded that the result of specialization is "methodological 
asceticism."3 To this factor is partly attributable the inability of the political 
scientist to fully grasp the implications for politics of such newly emerging areas 
of analysis as political psychology and literature. 


2. Natural science methodology. The application of natural science methodology 
and empiricism to the study of politics, while it has been invaluable to political 
science, has been to some extent restrictive. 


IIt is political science that is of particular concern here, but the commentary 

is applicable to other areas of science, social science, and the humanities. 
Mills, ges of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking(New 

York: Braziller, » PP. s considers gles, Spencer, Durkheim, 
Weber, Mosca, Michels, Pareto, classic tradition. In The Sociological Imagination 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), Mills is quite critical of this ane 
zation and partitioning of knowledge. rs 

3 Karl Mannheim, .Review of Methods in Social StienGe, ed. by Stuart A. Bis, 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII(September, 1932), p. 276. 
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Two factors merit consideration at this point. Because of the totally dis- 
parate types of materials analyzed, it is impossible for the social scientist to 
achieve the same degree of exactitude or precision as that of the natural scientist. 
Chance, plus human factors, limits the range of predictability in human situations; 
and efforts to posit causality in a historical context, as Karl Mannheim has no*ed, 
leades not to "causal explanations" but to the "elucidation" of situations. Lixc- 
wise, higher order, cultural phenomena cannto be explained by genetic, monadic, or 
reductionist theories or methods. Secondly, the social scientist misconstrues the 
methodology of the natural sciences, especially when he concludes aes the empirical 
method and reason can explain every phenomena or event in the world.” There is in 
science both a strategy of proof and a strategy of discovery. It is in the fori.r 
context that the empirical method is most applicable, and even there individual facts, 
in science, ‘are subsumed into logically interrelated systems. Facts and systems 

are both important in the strategy of discovery, but the natural scientist, like 

the social scientist, must also rely on "hunches", "educated guesses", and what has 
been termed "verstehen" in the process that leads to new discoveries. This is 
clearly depicted in Arthur Koestler's perceptive study, The Sleepwalkers. Hence, 

it is somewhat misleading for the social scientist to conclude that science is based 
wholly on the empirical method. 


Another factor deserves consideration. Not all phenomena in their original 
state are amenable to analysis, and the scientist must often restructure it or 
adapt it in such a manner that it is usable. This is even more true of cultural 
phenomena. In its original form, such phenomena may have little immediate empirical 
value. Thus, a methodology that dogmatically excludes empirically non-testable 
statements must reject vast bodies of cultural phenomena, and such abrupt dismissal 
of data on this basis is foolish. Utilized properly, empirical analysis is ef 
great value; utilized unwisely, it may impede or distort studies of society. 


lt is misleading for the social scientist to conclude that there are no limits 
to the use of reason in the natural sciences. Reason, it is surmised, can answer 
all questions and solve all problems of the physical universe. But this is a mis- 
conception of the natural sciences, which recognize human finitude and the inelvc- 
table boundaries of reason. Heisenberg's Principle of Indeterminacy suggests that 
there are limitations to the prediction of physical states of affairs; and, in 
another sense, Bohr's Principle of Complementarity recognizes that an electron must 
be regarded as both a wave and a particle, depending upon the particular circum- 
stances surrounding it. Thus, the very perspective of analysis of the scientist 
limits the types of observation possible in this instance. 

5 Milton Rokeach provides a good example of this in The Open and Closed Mind 
(New York: Basic Books, 1960). The tendency to view modes of thought in a symme- 
trical manner has often distorted research and analysis. Conceived in an a-symme- 
trical manner, the mind is amenable to new types of analysis. Similarly, the 
tendency to perceive thought or action in a dualistic manner distorts analysis. It 
is not necessary tkLat an individual's behavior be construed as rational or irra» 
tional, logical or illogical. There is the possibility of non-rational or non= 
logical behavior. This proclivity for dichotomization is also found in the assump- 
tion that an individual has a belief system and disbelief system. Rokeach illus- 
trates that individuals have many disbelief systems. 
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Various commentators have criticized the American social scientist's predis- 
position for natural science methodology. Even three decades ago, Karl Mannhein 
warned of this "fascination of natural science” which he recognized critically as 


recently, Barringtom Moore, Jr., has criticized the "scientist of politics" in 
this manners 


The view is fairly widespread that the only problems that can be 
studied in a disciplined, scientific fashion are those that can 

be made to yield quantitative and measurable results. Its adherents 
therefore seek to break all problems into units for which quantifi- 
cation is--or at least superficially seems--appropriate.? 


Bernard Crick, a foreign observer of the state of political science in America, is 
similarly critical of the pervasive influence of this cult of natural science 
methodologists. His commentary readily reflects this: 


I think it is clear that what the modern proponents of a "science of 
politics" have sought for, above all, .... has been an exclusion of 
of empirically non-testable statements.8 


Clearly, to believe in a broad similarity in the criteria of truth 
between the natural and social sciences is . . . to limit arbitrarily 
the range of meaningful discourse in politics.? 


There is only a small doubt that such a philosophy “as the natural 
sciences/ can provide us with an adequate epistemology for scienti- 
fic truths; but there seems every reason for doubt that it can help 
us in framing social theories and evaluating social truths.10 


Thus, overemphasis on natural science methodology (i.e., with that aspect 
which, in science, is most applicable to the strategy of proof), although providing 
a basis for replicable studies, seriously limits the dimensions and scope of cul- 
tural studies. Simultaneously, this tendency suggests an unwillingness or an 
inability on the part of the American social scientist to conceptualize in broader 
terms.11 part of this, as noted elsewhere, is attributable to what might be 
termed "factfetishism." 


3. Case studies. C. Wright Mills has complained that case studies, heavily 
weighted by es | Og have become "the standard for all social inquiry" in the 
United States.l2 What critics have viewed as the "drying-up of the sources of scien- 
tific inspiration and investion"13 in the United States is attributable to the 
"bias toward scattered studies"14 and the "pseudo-certainty about figures that 


“O'Viannheim, American Journal of Sociology, XXXXVIII, pe 278. 

7 Moore, "The New Scholasticism and the Siuay of Politics," World Politics, VI 
(October, 1953), p. 12h; cf., He Stuart Hughes, "The Historian and the Social 
Scientist," American Historical Review, XLVI(October, 1960), pe. 3he 


8 Crick; Or Politics(Berkeley University of California 


C Ibi.de, Pe 221. 
ll There is a possible relationship between this and a deficiency often noted 
in college students: namely, their inability to conceptualize or think in conno- 
tative as well as denotative terms. 
12 Mills, Images of Man, pp. 5,6. 
13 Mambheim, American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII, p. 278. 
1h Mills, The Sociological Imagination, p. 85. 
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exercise a dangerous fascination for Americans."15 As Moore has warned, it is 
naive to believe that casc strvdies and analyses of "small problems" will provide 
us with a "conclusive answer to the big probloms."16 Mills, in a more caustic 
vein, suggests that the predominance ef such studies is attributable to a "tacit 
conspiracy of the mediocre" who are unable to conceptualize or work with broader 
dimensions of analysis.17 


The treining of contemporary social scientests reflects the emphasis placed 
on specialization, and numerous graduates in these fields tend to be highly trained 
techni.cians in speicific methodologies. This, Crick contends, has narrowed their 
understanding of society. Thus, in political science, 


For all the textbooks with introductory chapters about "the American 
way of life," there has yet to come from an American political scientist 
a general understanding of American politics that can equal the work 

of certain foreigners, except perhaps the now badly dated Congressional 
Government of Woodrow Wilson and more recently the huge enterprise of 
Max Lerner's America as..a Civilization.18 


Specialization, natural science methodology, and case studies have had a 
restrictive effect to some extent. Because the American social scientist "lacks 
a certain courage of outlining broad theories," as Mannheim has contended, his 
"studies start from questions in no wise connected with those problems which 
arouse our passion in everyday political and social struggle."19 "Probleus are 
treated in isolation," and the "totality of social problems remains ne lected, "20 
Hence, the political scientist, while acknowledzing the usefulness of methods 
he has employed, should recognize their limitations. 


I5 Moore, World Politics, VI, p. 125. 

16 Ibid., pe 

17 Mills, Images of Man, p. 5. 

18 Orick, pe. 

19 Mannheim, American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII, p. 279. 

20 Ibid., pe. 276. This reluctance to conceptealize or explore broader mean- 
ings and ideas appears to be a pervasive characteristic of American culture. 
Lerner, in America as a Civilization(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957), pe717, 


notes this "aversion to intellectual system-building" in American life and 
thought. 
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MOTIVATIONAL RESEARCH IN THE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
GEORGE M. BELKNAP 
Washington D.D. 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6 - 9, 1961 


Political scientists had been giving technical assistance to the 
Democratic party long before the 1960 campaign. When I joined the staff 
of the Democratic National Committee in July, 1959 it was apparent that 
political science as a profession was highly regarded by Democratic 
leaders. Academic knowledge was being used in two major ways. First, 
there was the practice of drawing on the subject-matter knowledge of 
professors in the fields of foreign policy, natural resources, taxation 
and agricultural policy. Second, there was recognition ef the contri- 
butions that political scientists can make with respect to party organi- 
zation. During the years when the GOP held the Presidency and Paul 
Butler was trying to build a national Democratic party, he was in frequent 
communication with academic specialists in party organization. When 
the 1960 Presidential Convention was being planned extensive use was 
made of the writings of Paul David and his associates. And the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House fellows, who served on the Democratic National Com- 
mittee staff, worked closely with party leaders. 

The technical assistance in 1960 that was unique was the attempt 
to bring motivational and behavioral research into the workings of the 
party at the national level. It was thought by a number of behavioral 
scientists that research in this area had, over the years, yielded results 
that could be very useful to the party; furthermore they believed that 
the party sould engage in motivational research in preparing for and 
during the 1960 campaign. 

Groundwork for the experiment was done by a distinguished group of 
political and social scientists including: Morris Janowitz, Robert Lane, 
Heinz Eulau, Samuel Eldersveld and Peter Rossi. They explained behavioral 
science to Democratic officials and fund raisers and convinced them of 
the need to have a behavioral scientist on the staff of the Democratic 
National Committee. In 1959 the office of Director of Voter Analysis 
was set up in Washington, D.C. It operated throughout the campaign. 

I held the post and was the focal point of the experiment attempting 
to bring motivational research findings into strategic areas of the 
Democratic Party at the national level. 

This paper will try to describe some of the incidents and some of 
the lessons learned during the 1960 campaign as an experiment in applied 
motivational research. 

The most striking reaction of Democratic leaders to the idea of 
using motivational research in the campaign was a restrained repugnance. 
Even though there was grudging approval consistent apprehension was also 
expressed. There was the ethical apprehension of liberals who instinc- 
tively oppose any ideas of manipulation, hidden persuasion or brain 
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washing. There was also the fear of unfavorable public reaction. In 

the 1950s the Democrats had made quite a thing over the Republican party 
being the party of Madison Avenue; had needled the Republicans over their 
concern about their image; and more than once, had sneered at the GOP's 
happy association with the large public relations firm of BBD&O. At the 
same time the poor but honest Democratic party had had trouble getting 
even a small public relations firm to handle its account; therefore it 
would not be appropriate for the party to dabble in the hidden persua- 
eion business. 

Problems also developed at the outset because of the nature of the 
"“client."' We were engaged in applied research, and for it to be applied 
effectively, we had to find the points of application. A political party 
is not the same as an administrative agency or a business firm with respect 
to its top management. 

It will come as no news to students of American political parties 
that the out-of-power party, at the national level, is not really an 
organization. When a party does not hold the Presidency there is more 
chaos than organization. The textbooks speak of a party as a "truncated 
pyramid':; motivational research was to be applied in the truncated area. 
The chaotic nature of an out party had been taken for granted, we had 
followed the maxim that most organizations are organizations only to 
people seeing them from a distance. The closer one gets to an organization 
(expecially a political one) the more apparent it is that its symmetry, 
cohesion and rationality are predominantly a mirage. 

We needed action points. We found them in the National Chairman, 
Paul Butler; some of the stronger state leaders and in the camps of 
potential Presidential candidates. These people had considerable influ- 
ence in shaping what Democratic policy there was at the national level, 
and they were the points to which our research was applied before the 
Presidential Convention. 

Another early problem was to sell motivational research both in 
terms of using what was already known and as a way of solving campaign 
questions. To do this it had to be distinguished from other kinds of 
research and its special value explained. 

Orthodox research had been and still is practiced at the Democratic 
National Committee. There is a Director of Research and a Division of 
Research. But it is essentially a fact finding unit, a library or morgue 
for information the politician wants at his fingertips: voting records 
of opposition politicians, population statistics, old voting statistics, 
and so on. The Research Director is expected to keep elaborate files 
of the opposition"™s public statements so that they can be quoted, viewed 
with alarm and rebutted. 

Motivational research is different from the standard research 
politicians are accustomed to use. It, by its very nature, is operations 
research! and is valuable only if applied to the basic assumptions and 


1 One exception was "prestige polls."" Polling data existed showing a 
drop in America's prestige abrcad during the 1950s. Senator Kennedy 
used these data as ammunition for his campaign speeches. 


Strategies of the politician. And here, of course, is just where he is 
least likely to accept the new brand of research. It's one thing to make 
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available information to strengthen an argument already selected by 

the political leader. It's another thing to ask that motivational 
research be part of the thinking that goes into the selection of appeals 
and strategies. 

Resistance to motivational research as part of political strategy 
is not simply a rejection of hidden persuasion in favor of campaign 
appeals and strategies the politician really believes in; it is resist- 
ance to doing systematically what the politician does intuitively. It 
is not surprising that the politician is reluctant to surrender to 
specialists the very functions on which his wizardry as a politician 
depends. To be a good politician means to know how to get votes and 
this in turn means knowing a great deal about voters and what makes them 
tick. Political psychology to a politician is a redundancy. Politics 
without psychology wouldn't be politics. We wanted to add a new 
intelligence function to the practices politicians use to gauge voter 
motivations and public opinions. All political strategy involves some 
kind of intelligence function. No matter how idealistic a politician 
is, no matter how much he speaks about his ideals he is aiso, almost 
certainly, estimating public opinion. He is continually, consciously 
or unconsciously, assessing the prevailing values of the electorate; he 
is operating on certain assumptions about levels of understanding that 
lead him to use one kind of language rather than another. What are the 
methods politicians use to gauge a mass electorate? We felt that by 
studying the standard methods we would find a way to incorporate the 
new intelligence device; motivational research. 

First, of course, we found the most primitive form of political 
intelligence, conversations with taxi drivers, barbers and so on. This 
procedure calls for little comment because, no matter how extensively 
it is practised, it is not easily defended, etpecially in Washington 
where taxi drivers become atuned to the role and are delighted to be 
considered political informants. Then there is the practice of reading 
one's mail. Politicians see this as an important link to their constit- 
uents and pay a great deal of attention to it. They feel the same about 
the intelligence they acquire at political meetings and rallies. These 
are to politicians, rich sources of information about the thinking and 
feelings of the electorate. And because of the important psychological 
link these sources seem to provide, between politicians and their constit- 
vents, it is difficult to persuade the politicians not to overestimate 
the political intelligence thus acquired. In both the above situations 
the politician is addressing himself to very special and misleading 
populations as far as general public opinion is concernec. They are even 
more misleading with respect to the swing or independent voter, who we 
know to be at the opposite end of this activity scale. The swing voter 
is the least likely to attend meetings or write letters. He is the most 
indifferent element in the electorate and therfore the most likely to 
have striking variances with people who write letters to congressmen 
and go to political meetings. 

Another primitive form of intelligence gathering is the one politicians 
engage in between themselves. It is sometimes known as the "How I won 
by using bumper stickers'' method and brings us to the great myths in 
American politics. In Washington most politicians are successful poli- 
ticians. They are men who have generally won at least one election and 
it is standard for them to have theories about why they won and someone 
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else lost. Success becomes a badge of political wisdom and they are 

not only free but encouraged to divulge what factors they consider 
influence the outcome of an election. The phenomenon of the bumper 
sticker, the attractive wife who was put on the platform, outdoor adver- 
tising, particular issues stressed in campaign speeches are some of the 
more frequently cited factors. And however unrealistic these factors 
seem, the politician's success gives them a certain currency in political 
discourse. It is in this kind of situation that statistical trends are 
overlooked, In the case of a congressman, one of thirty, brought into 
office by a regional or national trend, he naturally wants to attribute 
his success to some specific thing he did and so attaches superfluous 
importance to bumper stickers and other gimmicks. 

A classical myth among Democrats is about Harry Truman's 1948 
reelection, Here, the story goes, President Truman was the underdog but 
the man who refused to give up, this image supposedly "got through" to 
the voters. He was the kind of underdog Americans like, the one who 
becomes an overdog. Inevitably in accounting for the surprise victory 
Truman's personal qualities are emphasized. The more accurate inter- 
pretation of 1948, according to post-election studies, is that President 
Truman won because he reinstated and reinforced the values Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had brought into the imagery of the Democratic party in the 
1930s and early 1940s. Truman pounded away on the characteristics of 
the Democratic party, the fact that it was the party of the underdog, 
the consumer, the minority groups, the trade union member. He contrasted 
this with the Republican party's position as the party of privilege, the 
party of big business. Truman successfully sold Democratic symbolism 
on an economic class base, a very different thing from selling Harry 
Truman the man! 

This may not seem like a big difference but as an analogy in camp- 
aigning it is tremendously significant. The mythological interpretation 
of 1948, emphasizing Truman's personal characteristics, could influence 
a politician to try to sell his personal characteristics instead of 
party symbolism as called for by the scientific analysis. 

These examples of political intelligence have probably been in use, 
in one form or another, since politics began. In recent years the only 
real innovation in intelligence gathering on voter motivations has been 
the growing use of public opinion polls. Although motivational research, 
as a technology was a relatively unexplored area for Democratic politicians, 
polling had lately become part of their thinking. And because of the 
influence this was having on their actions it was abvious that our job 
would have on the one hand to show that the single, gallup-type public 
opinion poll is not the extent of motivational research; and on the 
other hand to point out some of the weaknesses and limitations of polls 
as sources of political intelligence. 

In our first talks with political leaders we found that poll results 
were being misused in several ways. Most serious was the tendency to 
overvalue the results of polls taken months before an election. Polls 
taken early in a campaign give misleading evidence on the relative popu- 
larity of candidates and on the level of the public's interest in politics. potas 
Poeple seem to prefer candidate X to candidate Y and to favor or oppose a 
a political issue. But these are artificial situations for voters who 
have not yet become interested in the campaign. And the poll results 
are largely artifices of polling procedure...the person polled chooses 
one or another candidate or issue to please or get rid of the interviewer. 
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Because politicians now study published polls and also conduct pri- 
vate polls for their own use there is often an abundance of dubious, (dubious 
because they are taken before the voter has been exposed to campaign 
stimuli) polling data long before the campaign gets underway. These data 
can then be used to influence a serious political decision: whether or 
not a candidate should run for office. As the findings of these early 
polls give questionable estimates of how a candidate will fare after an 
extensive campaign, it sometimes happens that a potentially strong candi- 
date will withdraw and a weak candidate ends up on the ticket. What 
these polls actually measure in the very early months of a campaign is 
"exposure" not vote getting ability. 

The confusing of exposure with potential power on election day has 
resulted in increasing the attention given to polls in political strategy. 
The newspaper polis, trying to provide interesting reading in the first 
months of a Presidential campaign match candidate against candidate in 
horse race polls. The published results are almost entirely a measure 
of how well-known the candidates are; but they are interpreted to mean 
that the candidate chosen by the largest number of people is the stronger 
candidate. This may be true. But no warning is given the reader that 
at this stage of the campaign the poll is probably measuring exposure 
and not the more complicated thing, drawing power at the end of a 
political campaign. This is not to say exposure is an insignificant fac- 
tor in the potential drawing power of a candidate, but it is a different 
phenomenon from vote getting power and this is glossed over by early polls. 

Equating exposure with vote getting potential is not always a mis- 
reading of polls. Sometimes it is a deliberate part of political strategy. 
The strategists pushing the fortunes of a relatively well-known politician 
can and do use poll results to "show" that their man is the strongest 
candidate. The reverse strategy is also used. An early poll can help 
create an underdog impression so that when the results of a subsequent 
poll are compared to those of the early poll, they show that the candi- 
date "did better than expected"; therefore his popularity is growing. 

We set out to “unsell'" our Democratic politicians about much of 
polling. We tried to convince them that too much attention can be paid 
to polling results, especially to small statistical differences which 
are usually meaningless. Polls are useful instruments only if used with 
conservatism, both with respect to what they claim to measure and how 
accurately they measure. An exception is where results of the published 
newspaper polls and the private contract polls are used in campaigning 
for direct propaganda objectives. Objections to them as sources of 
truth do not apply here. 

If American public opinion is thought of as consisting of a few 
highly stable components and many sporadic and transient attitudes, 
polling takes on a different meaning than it usually has for political 
strategists. The spot poll is useful for current readings on a basic 
attitude or value, or it may tap reactions to a minor stimulus. Polling 
results taken over a period of time and over a large range of issues 
begin to describe ideologies; eventually they add up to maps of public 
knowledge and ignorance. In studying poll results on both temporal and 
subject matter dimensions the level of the sophistication of public 
thought can be charted and from that the class of stimulus or political 
appeal which will leave a dent can be estimated. There are also social 
science findings other than poll results that can be applied to public 
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opinion problems. For example, psychological studies of learning 
although not usually dealing with political thinking can throw light 
on it. 

Professor V. 0. Key has stressed the fact that there have been 
only two great watersheds, in modern American history, determining basic 
political allegiances over long periods of time: the Civil War and the 
Great Depression. The central idea of this theme is that only major 
crises are sufficient to establish any long range, long run allegiances 
by people to one or another party and that when these crises do polarize 
the two parties the results tend to go on for a long time. Related to 
this is the idea that most political allegiances and most voting are 
habitual; the way a person votes is determined more than anything else 
by his family's basic attitude toward the two major parties. 

The values and attitudes associated with the Great Depression, along 
with patriotic values continually being instilled in the citizenry, 
are the fundamental facts of life for anyone trying to understand voter 
motivation. 

The nature of the attitudes generated by the Depression and by the 
politics of the 1930's have been revealed in hundreds of polls. The 
Democratic party is the party of the "little man", of the consumer, of 
the "have not.'' The Republican party is the party of "big business," 
of privilege, of the overdog. For many many Americans who reached poli- 
tical maturity during the 1930s these are the dominant (and often the 
only) political thoughts. The families of those affected by the policies 
of the 1930s transmitted these ideas far beyond the events of the New 
Deal since no watershed comparable to the Depression has occurred since. 

The argument that upward economic mobility during prosperous times 
has removed the conomic class attitude of the 1930s overlooks one important 
fact: class feelings are relative. The fact that a person is objectively 
better off today (consumes more, works less) than he was in the 1930s 
does not mean that he is satisfied with his situation relative to the 
rest of the population. Fortunately for Democratic fortunes in 1960, 
an extension of this argument was successfully rebutted. We did not 
assume that the person whose improved economic condition allowed him to 
move to the suburbs had automatically become a Republican. Realizing 
that suburbia is not a homogeneous area of station wagons, power mowers 
and Republicanism; we campaigned on the assumption that many suburbanites 
would realize that, not with standing their improved state, they were 
still not getting a fair shake relative to others. 

A related consideration was how to adapt Democratic party appeals 
to shifts in the values of certain sectors of the American public. The 
case of the northern Negro is particularyly revealing here. The Democratic 
party was popular with the northern Negro voter through the 1940s and 
1950s largely because of the economic position which the Negro occupied 
in American society. But there was evidence in the late 1950s that the 
Negro was giving increased attention to matters other than economic ones. 
In other words the emergence of Civil Rights as an important value for 
Negro voters meant the Democratic party could no longer count on Negro 
votes simply because Negroes are low income voters. Democratic party 
imagery had to be enriched by greater emphasis on the Civil Rights posi- 
tion of the party. 

It would seem to be a simple task to make these reasonings basic 
for any Democratic party campaign, and that until some other cataclysmic 
event occured, continued reinforeement of the theme, the Republican party 
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is the party of big business and the Democratic party is the party of 
the rest of us would be axiomatic. Democratic successes in 1958 and polls 
taken through 1959 indicated that there were many more Democrats than 

there were Republicans and that the basis of Democratic popularity is 

its economic class appeal. 

Before President Kennedy's nomination this reasoning was the 
central theme of the publicity put out by the Democratic National 
Committee. Its culmination was the choice of the basic slogan used at 
the convention in Los Angeles: The Democrats Care. This was in the 
New Deal - Fair Deal tradition and expressed the solicitude of the 
party: its concern for the needs of the people. After the convention 
emphasis on the party's greatest psychological asset, its economic class 
appeal, was considerable although still less than was called for by 
survey data on the subject. 

The failure of party strategists to make full use of their best 
propaganda weapcn was due to a number of things. First among these was 
President Kennedy's belief that some things had to be said regardless 
of whether they would win votes; hence his exhortations to "Get America 
moving again," to regain our primacy in world politics. And as far as 
I know this point of view was not criticized. Some things did have to 
be said in the campaign given the state of world affairs and the ideals 
of the candidate. But there was also in the thinking of Kennedy's stra- 
tegists an idea that might be called the "anthropomorphic fallacy."' By 
this I mean the theory of looking on elections as contests between 
individuals. President Kennedy had won impressive victories in the 
Wisconsin and West Virginia primaries. His impact on political gatherings, 
his appearance and his quick intelligence added to the belief that he 
was an attractive political candidate. So it was not surprising that 
he and his lieutenants saw the coming election as a contest between 
Kennedy and Nixon rather than a contest between parties or programs. 

The public opinion polls with their matching of candidates also added 
to the attention focussed on the personalities of the two men. 

For a large part of the electorate only very pertinent facts about 
a candidate are known. Below the level of the Presidency party is apt 
to be the only thing known about a candidate. With respect to Presi- 
dential candidates more does become known and party is only a major 
consideration among several, but even here,it is much more significant 
than is generally realized. 

Advocacy of using party symbolism in the 1960 campaign was based 
on general findings of social science research. Favorable views of the 
Democratic party had a solid reality base in the policies of the -New 
Deal and Fair Deal. One cannot simply poll the public on its needs and 
then offer to meet them. Prevailing attitudes about the parties have 
definite links to reality rather than being just responses to political 
speeches. The politician who is attentive to polls may come to think 
that he can change his “image"' by manipulation of language. He cannot. 
After the Republican party's disaster of 1958 studies were made of the 
accumulated behavioral research findings of the 1940s and 1950s. It was 
found that image changing for a political party is not just a matter of 
propaganda . Propaganda can embellish, clarify, distort; but not do 
away with the fundamental realities on which people base their political 
judgements. The central realities of politics are still events and 
policies. The major events occurring when a party is in power (and in 
a position to receive credit or blame for the consequences) gradually 
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build an image of the party. The things Democratic politicians have 
said over the years have been of far less importance than the closer 
related thing of what the Democratic party has done. This fact has 
been obscured by the cliche many people express when they say they 
"vote for the man." This is a fashionable idea but to carry it out 
requires knowing more about the man than his party affiliation. Post- 
election surveys show that few people know much more than that the candi- 
date is a Democrat, or in Kennedy's case that he is a Catholic. State- 
ments such as: "He has had experience," "' he'll get us into war" are 
rationalizations of the choice made almost automatically from easily 
taken cues: party, class and religion. Americans, according to the 
University of Michigan studies, are seldom ideological and are predomi- 
nantly concerned with the interests of their own group; hence party, s0 
long as party symbolism has a group-related base (as Democratic party 
symbolism has had since the 1930s) is the logical basis of choice 
because over the years, the voter learns where his best interests lie. 

Bringing these motivational research data to the attention of party 
leaders was partly successful in that party was given considerable stress 
in the campaign. And considering the vanity of politicians one cannot 
expect them to run merely as spokesmen for the party. 

We had less success with some of the other motivational research 
findings we presented to Democratic strategists. What has been pointed 
out above about party image and propaganda holds true for party slogans. 
Campaign slogans and speeches can remind people of the party's stance 
but cannot establish it. Truman failed to realize any of his major 
domestic aims but he did reinforce the image of the party that had taken 
shape under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

President Kennedy's choice of the phrase "New Frontier" and his 
basic campaign theme "Get America Moving again" violated this tenet of 
motivational research. A slogan should have an empirical referent, 
easily grasped. The New Deal implied that there was a bad "old deal," 
the depression; and voters would do well to reshuffle the cards. The 
Fair Deal similarly carried the idea that there was an "unfair deal" that 
the GOP would foist on the country. The New Frontier, could mean only 
forests and mountains and there is no evidence that the phrase ever had 
any other meaning. 

As for the phrase "Get America moving again" and speaking only of 
its effectiveness as a campaign theme and not of its merits as an exhor- 
tation, it was a questionable and risky choice. There are no motivational 


research data on reactions to the words themselves but one can raise serious 


objections to the theme by reasoning from related data as follows: The 
arousing of fears and anxieties bring about desired behavior only under 
special conditions. By pointing to America's loss of prestige and power 
in the world, President Kennedy apparently thought that the voters would 
rally to him as a way of removing their fears about the situation. 
Psychological studies of anxiety arousing, as a device for bringing about 
desired behavior changes, show that it is not enough to elicit fear or 
anxiety; as this leaves the arouser in the position of a Cassandra asso- 


ciated with fears people would sooner repress, one must also pose effectively 


as a deliverer. In 1952, President Eisenhower could successfully emphasize 
the ugliness of the Korean war and, because of his military prestige, 
effectively offer deliverance. President Kennedy, on the other hand, 
risked bringing up ugly facts without being in a position to assure alle- 
viation. 
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The most serious failure, from the standpoint of keeping the 
campaign consistant with known voter motivation findings, was Presi- 
dent Kennedy's decision not to be divisive. Early in the campaign it 
was decided not to make speeches containing economic ¢lass appeals. 
President Kennedy chose to speak to all Americans rather than to 
lambast the privileged class. 

Not to be divisive and to appeal to all the voters is for a Demo- 
cratic candidate a misreading of the Eisenhower victories of 1952 and 
1956. For the minority party the use of candidate above party was logical. 
For the majority party it meant throwing away a ready made advantage, and 
overlooked the fact that most basic political attitudes have a definite 
negative component. The popularity of the Democratic party in the 1930s, 
1940s, and 1950s, was based to a large degree on the association of the 
GOP with the depression and big business. Harry Truman "gave hell" to 
people who had presumably been unfair to average voters. The attempt 
of a Democratic candidate to be popular in the Eisenhower sense can be 
justified only if the candidate has comparable national prestige or if 
the party has lost its basic popularity with the voters. As of 1959 
the Democratic party still had a substantial majority, it outnumbered 
the Republican party by about three to two. 

The loyalties to Franklin Roosevelt and to the Democratic party 
through the 1930s and 1940s were, therefore, expressions of an economic 
class position and the political loyalties transmitted through a family 
in that period were expressions of that family's class identification 
with the Democratic party. The rejection of Franklin Roosevelt and 
allegiance to the Republican party were seen largely as an economic class 
identification with middle or upper class economic values. The Truman 
victory of 1948 seen in the light of Democratic party popularity was 
an extension of the trend established under FDR and a victory for an 
economic class speaking through its political vehicle, the Democratic 
party. 

In the 1950s the phenomenon of President Eisenhower confused the 
picture and gave rise to a serious controversy as to the meaning of the 
1952 and 1956 elections. The University of Michigan's Survey Research 
Center's position, simply stated, was that voting for President Eisen- 
hower by people who had a nominal association of affiliation with the 
Democratic party was something of an aberation. It was explainable in 
terms of the nonpolitical characteristics of President Eisenhower, 
certainly of his characteristics other than the political party on whose 
platform he ran. Therefore, as this reasoning goes, when President 
Eisenhower left the scene people would return to the cultural family 
affiliations established in the 1930s and reinforced by President Truman 
in the 1940s. 

This was reassuring to the Democratic party. Predictions for 1960 
were that, other factors being generally equal, the Democratic party 
should have a resounding victory with the removal of the deviant factor, 
the great exception President Eisenhower. Even the introduction of a 
potent but uncontrollable factor, President Kennedy's Catholicism, left 
party emphasis as the obvious Democratic strategy for 1960. 

However, critics of the above reasoning eventually prevailed when 
it came to planning the campaign. They did not believe that straying 
Democrats would return to the fold on the basis of party identification, 
because they felt that this had diminished over the years. They also 
thought that foreign affairs were becoming increasingly important to 
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voters as far as the Presidency was concerned. This theory was based 
on questionable poll results which showed foreign affairs as the top 
issue in the minds of the voters. I say questionable because of the 
tendency for people to give prestige answers when polled instead of 
admitting their "bread and butter" concerns. 

Looking to the future it is clear that students of political behavior 
and attitudes can make important contributions to their chosen party. 
Applied motivational research should, I think, concentrate on keeping 
political leaders in touch with deep seated and enduring political values. 
A better understanding of these will help innoculate politicians against 
the extravagant claims of the Madison Avenue persuaders. Fundamental 
political values are changeable only with genuine actions. Effective 
research can help maximize the electoral pay off of actual party postures; 
it can also provide checks on how well a political leader is communicating 
with the public. Assuming that a party stands for definite policies and 
really tries to carry them out when in office, the problem still remains 
of keeping them before a public that is not always attentive to politics 
and seldom attentive to complex issues. 

The gradual growth of national political parties can be speeded by 
the creation of institutions geared to winning the Presidency. The 
National Committees have been ineffectual because they failed to provide 
clear-cut services. Under Paul Butler's leadership the Democratic National 
Committee did take steps to give the national party substance. The Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council and the Democratic Digest helped sustain the ideas 
and symbols associated with a national Democratic party. It is unfortunate 
that these services have been discontinued. 

Because of the relative decline of State and local political interest 
the parties will have to nationalize themselves in the minds of the voters. 
Political leaders who recognize this necessity must make innovations to 
strengthen and preserve a national party leadership. With a complex 
national electorate already in existence (rather than an aggregation of 
State electorates) national leadership will need an efficient intelligence 
system, Motivational research will be an essential part of this system 
and it will provide an inestimable service to all elements of the parties. 
The parties must develop the organizations to supply them with orderly 
intelligence. The intelligence techniques exist and now political 
leaders must learn to use them effectively. 
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An old Latin-American political axiom has it that "every ‘ism’ is 
a somebody-ism."" Putting the matter that way of course exaggerates the 
Situation. Nevertheless, "somebody-ist" movements abound in Latin America. 
Paraguay has its franquismo, supported by the admirers of General Rafael 
Or Brazil had its querimismos~ Ecuador its velasquismo, based on the 
followers of President Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra; Uruguay its batllismo, 
founded by President Jose Batlle y Ordonez; and Argentina its peronismo. 

And Cuba has its fidelismo, with which this paper is concerned. 

The curricuhm vitae of fidelismo is readily provided. It began in 
1947, when Fidel Castro Ruz, then a twenty-one-year-old Cuban law student, 
took part in an invasion of the Dominican Republic in an unsuccessful attempt 
to overthrow the government of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina. 
The following year found Fidel Castro in Colombia, where he took part in the 
bogotazo, the tumultuous rioting which began at Bogota during the Ninth 
International Conference of American States. In 1952, Dr. Castro, during 


1 
Not connected with Spain's Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 


Literally, "we-wantism," a popular abbreviation of the "We want 
Vargas" movement launched in 1945. 
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the course of his legal practice in Cuba, filed a brief with the Court of 
Constitutional Guarantees asking that body to declare unconstitutional the 
government of General Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar, who had resumed power 


by coup dfetat in March of that year. When the court rejected Castro's 


legal plea, he turned to revolutionary activity against the Batista regime. 
On July 26, 1953--fidelismo is known officially as the 26th of July Movement-- 
Castro led an unsuccessful attack on a military post at Santiago, in eastern 
Cuba. Imprisoned for this act, he was freed through an amnesty in 1955. He 
then left Cuba to spend almost two years in exile, principally in Mexico, 
preparing for his major contest with Batista. In December of 1956, Castro 
and a small band of guerilla invaders landed in eastern Cuba. During the 
following two years the island was gripped by civil war, with Fidel Castro 
acquiring legendary stature as the guerilla leader of the rebels. Batista 
at length fell from power on January 1, 1959. Fidelismo then took up the 
reins of government. The last lines of this curriculum vitae remained to 
be written at the time this paper was prepared. 

No doubt, much of fidelismo is peculiar to Castro, and much is 


indigenous to Cuba. Yet a substantial sector of the movement remains 
generalizable as a part of the revolution of our time. For the purpose of 


analysis of fidelismo in that context, it is helpful to examine the four 


major components of the movement. These components-—-let us call them the 


keys to fidelismo--are the historic political instability of Cuba, the politi- 


cal contrast between metropolitan Havana and the remainder of the island, 
domestic social and economic changes in Cuba, and problems in the country's 


relations with the United States. These components merit systematic examina- 


tion. 
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Cubats historic political instability stands first among the four 
major keys to fidelismo. Political instability may be regarded as a con- 
dition characterized by frequent so-called "revolution" and recurrent 
dictatorship, much of it short-lived. Far from being peculiar to Cuba, 
political instability, thus defined, is a general Latin-American character- 
istic. Each of its elements--frequent so-called "revolution" and chronic 
dictatorship--is worth consideration, from the twin standpoints of Latin 
America as a whole and Cuba in particular. 

The American nations are famous for their "revolutions." Indeed, 
the Brazilian Emperor Dom Pedro II is said to have remarked, when he visited 
the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876, that many of the Latin-American 
countries had more revolutions per minute than the machines he saw on display 
- at the exposition. However, few words are more loosely and promiscuously 
used in the Americas than "revolution." An amazing array of dissimilar and 
unrelated occurrences go by this name in the Western Hemisphere. The Wars 
of Independence have been so dubbed, as well as minor changes in government, 
the promulgation of new constitutions, and political violence of almost any 
variety. Actually, true revolution--that is, a basic change in the politi- 
cal system or a recasting of the social order--is surprisingly infrequent 
in Hispanic America. But “typical revolutions"--i. e., changes in govern- 
ment brought about by other than constitutional means, usually not accom- 
panied by fundamental changes in the social or political order--are con- 
stantly recurring. Violence, or the threat of it, is often present in such 


movements. Their frequency is a major Latin-American political problem. 
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"Since the turn of the present century," a student of this phenomenon has 
observed, "the governments of the nations to tha south have been overthrown 


e « « seventy-six times. ... Revolutions are still the order of the day. 


« « e Bolivia, for example, has had violent changes of government in 1920, 
1930, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1943, 1946, and 1952." Thus far during the twen- 
tieth century, on the bare mathematics of the matter, the average Latin- 


American state has experienced four so-called "revolutions." 


In this regard, Cuba is fairly typical of Hispanic America. Among 
the most recent of the states of the area to achieve national independence, 
Cuba has undergone somewhat more than the average number of "revolutions" 
since the island's national political career was launched in 1901. A violent 
uprising against the government of President Tomas Estrada Palma in 1906 
brought military intervention by the United States, then acting under the 
Platt Amendment.” After the departure of the "North American" armed forces 


in 1909, the constitutional order was not again interrupted until General 


Gerardo Machado assumed the presidency in 1925. In a coup d’etat three years 
later, Machado prolonged his period in power and intensified his dictatorship. 


Two "revolutions" occurred in 1933. The first overthrew Machado and installed 


Zpustin F. Macdonald, Latin-American Politics and Government (2nd ed.; 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1954), pp. 11-12. See also Russell H. 
Fitzgibbon, "Revolutions: Western Hemisphere," The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
vol. LV, no. 3 (July 1956), pp. 263-2793 and George I. Blanksten, "Revolutions," 
in Harold E. Davis (ed.), Government and Politics in Latin America (New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1958), pp. 119-146. 


hme controversial Platt Amendment is discussed on pp. 30-32, below. 
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Dr. Carlos Manuel de Cespedes as provisional president. The second, led by 
Batista, then an army sergeant, unseated Cespedes. Batista remained in power 
until the election of 1944, following which he went into voluntary exile in 


the United States. In a coup dfetat in 1952, Batista overthrew the govern- 


ment of President Carlos Prio Socarras to return to power. And it was this 
second Batista regime that Castro's "revolution" ousted in 1959. Measured 
against the general Latin-American average, this Cuban record is a little-- 
but not much--more than par for the course. 

Involved in the problem of political instability, in addition to the 
frequency of so-called "revolution," is the phenomenon of recurrent dictator- 
ship. While the situation is continually changing, it is generally true that 
at any given moment at least a half-dozen of the Latin-American countries 
are governed by dictatorship, normally military in orientation. The reasons 
for this are many and deep-seated. Among them is the authoritarian political 
tradition the Spanish Empire imposed upon its American colonies. Itself 
historically governed by divine-right monarchy, Spain left a tradition of 
strong government in the Western Hemisphere. Indeed, this tradition was so 
marked that many of the nineteenth-century leaders of the movements for Latin- 
American independence believed that monarchy should be retained as the newly 
independent states* form of government. In conformity with this reasoning, 
monarchies were in fact attempted in the nineteenth century in Mexico, Brazil, 
and Haiti. Even those who advocated the establishment of republican systems 
in Latin America were convinced that they should be strongly authoritarian. 
In preparing the draft of Bolivia's first constitution, "The Liberator" 
Simon Bolivar produced an instrument providing for a president with not only 


lifelong tenure but also the authority to choose his own successor. "The 
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President of the Republic becomes in our Constitution the sun, which, firm 
in the center, gives life to the universe," Bolivar wrote. "I have never 
been an enemy of monarchy, as far as general principles are concerned; on 


the contrary, I consider monarchies essential for the respectability and 


well-being of new nations. ... The new states of America . . . need kings 
with the name of presidents." 

In seeking the keys to fidelismo, it is worth emphasizing that Cuba 
received much more than the average Hispanic-American dose of this Spanish 


tradition of political authoritarianism. Not only was Cuba one of the first 
places in the Western Hemisphere where Spanish colonial power was established, 
but it is also worth remembering that this island was the last place in the 
Americas to be freed from that power. Christopher Columbus, the celebrated 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea himself, visited Cuba during his second voyage in 
1493, and Spanish colonial government was established there shortly thereafter, 
to remain in the island for four centuries. Cuba’s history as a Spanish 
colony stands in marked contrast to that of, say, Argentina, where the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of the United Provinces of the La Plata River was not 
established until 1776, lasting only until the independence movement which 
began in 1g10.6 Not only did Cuba endure a longer history of Spanish 
colonial rule than any other American colony, but also the military and 


authoritarian orientation of that rule was heavier in the island than else- 


> Quoted in Blanksten, “Caudillismo in Northwestern South America," 
The South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. LI, no. 4 (October, 1952), pp. 498-499. 


© m180 worth contrasting with Cuba were the following colonial vice- 
royalties, with the dates of both their founding and the beginnings of the 
successful independence movements: New Spain (Mexico), 1535, 1821; New 
Castille (Peru), 1542, 1821; and New Granada (Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
and Panama), 1717, 1809. 
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where in Hispanic America. During the colonial period, Cuba served as a 
military and supply base, first for the Spanish conquest and later for the 
government of the New World. Spain conquered Mexico from Cuba, and moved 
from the island to other parts of the Americas as well. No other part of 
Latin America has endured a longer or more heavily military tradition of 
political authoritarianism than has Cuba. 

Sine the achievement of Cuban independence, this tradition has been 
reflected — recurrence of military dictatorship in the island's govern- 
ment. Among the most celebrated of the country’s dictatorships was that 
presided over from 1925 until 1933 by General Gerardo Machado. His regime 
has been regarded as “one of the cruelest that Latin America has ever seen. 
Machado . . » ruthlessly oppressed his opponents, frequently by means of 


torture and murder. The... life of the republic was paralyzed." 


Shortly 
after the fall of Machado, Sergeant Fulgencio Batista rose to national power, 
promoting himself to colonel during the process. Although Batista's first 
period in power, which lasted until 1944, bore many of the characteristics 

of dictatorship, the regime was mild as compared with Machado’s, and a 

number of constitutional reforms were put into effect. These made possible 
the election of 1944, which ushered in an eight-year period of civilian 
constitutional government. During this time the presidency was occupied by 
Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin (1944-1948) and Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras (1948-1952). 


Batistats second regime (1952-1958), unlike his first, was a rigid dictator- 


ship sufficiently ruthless to lead many Cubans to compare it with the Machado 


period. Castro overthrew this dictatorship. In establishing another, he 


"i guel Jorrin, Governments of Latin America (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Ince, 1953), Pe 276. 
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presided over a continuation of, rather than a departure from, a four-century- 
old tradition of military authoritarianism. It was this consideration that 
gave point in 1959 to the widely-told joke to the effect that when the bearded 
Castro was secretly shaved he turned out to be Batista. 

Cubats historic political instability thus stands as a first key to 
fidelismo. A number of the movement’s basic characteristics derive from this 
tradition. The most obvious of these is that fidelismo, like a number of 
previous Cuban regimes, has embraced the continuation of government through 
dictatorship. Few lists of fidelista objectives have assigned significant 
priority to the restoration of constitutional government in the country. The 
holding of elections, while mentioned as a possibility early in the Castro 


regime, eventually lost its place among fidelista intentions. The Cuban 


press, censored by Batista and a number of his predecessors, continued in 
censorship during the Castro regime. Radio, television, the theater, and 
other mass communications media were likewise controlled. While civil and 
political liberties were not much less curtailed by Castro than by many of 
the previous governments, neither were these liberties permitted by him in any 
way contrasting significantly with the policies of Machado or of Batista’s 
second regime. 

As a military dictatorship, the Castro regime illustrated a curious 
phase in the evolution of Cuban militarism. Beyond providing a defense 
system for the community, the Cuban army has long performed domestic politi- 
cal functions. The frequency with which military officers have assumed the 
presidency of the republic has already been noted. High-ranking army officers 
have historically been important politicians, and the military influence has 


provided a species of backdrop for politics. In view of the fact that the 
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significance of militarism in Latin-American politics has long been recognized, 
it is a curious circumstance that social scientists have only recently begun 
to turn their attention to this problem. Early studies indicate that the | 
process of political clique-formation among army officers, correlations 
between military rank and the class systems, and relationships between mili- 
tary rank and political orientation offer potential insight into many aspects 
of Latin-American politics. In a number of the countries, for example, 


general officers tend to lead conservative political movements, while a signifi- 


cant radicalism recruits its political leadership from the group of military 
ranks bounded at the top by colonel and at the bottom by captain. Additional 
studies of these matters are sorely needed to test such hypotheses, which 
occupy intriguing places in the as yet small and pioneering literature on 
the armed forces of Latin America.® 
In any case, the story of Machado, Batista, and Castro suggests a 
curicus direction in the evolution of Cuban militarism. Machado's military 
regine was dominated by general officers who exercized a conservative influ- 
ence on national politics. Batista was a sergeant at the time of his first 
uprising in 1933. Securing the aid of junior army officers, his movement 
effectively liquidated the officer class which had ruled Cuba before and 
during the Machado regime. Batistats military government differed from his 


predecessors’ in that it was based upon a lower-ranking officer group. The 


latent political coalition between the large landowners and the military 


command was markedly weakened in Cuba after 1933. While the first Batista 


Sane Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in Latin America (New York: Pub- 
lished for the Council on Forvign Relations by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1960), passim.; and Robert J. Alexander, "The Army in Politics," in Davis, 
Ope Cite, pPpe 147-165. 
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government was of course a military regime, it was a lower-ranking group 
that exercized political power then than had been the case in earlier govern- 
ments. After the election of 1944, Batista maintained his contact with the 
junior army officers. When he made his coup dtetat in 1952, he confided 
that "I did it with captains and lieutenants." 

As Batista's revolution of 1933 had been a military purge, so, too, 
in a sense, was Castro's revolution. Shortly after Castro came to power in 


1959, his firing squads embarked upon a sensationally wholesale program of 
executing military men who had served Batista's government. Much has been 
written about these executions. Castro called them, and the trials that 
preceded most of them, “revolutionary justice." His enemies pointed to the 
executions as additional evidence of the ruthless dictatorship of fidelismo. 
It may not be amiss to suggest that they constituted a new military purge 
in a country historically governed by its armed forces. It has been estim- 
ated that 557 men were executed by Castro's firing squads during the first 
few months of 1959. With very few exceptions these had been soldiers and 
policemen of the Batista government. Again the question of military rank 
becomes significant. The overwhelming majority of the executed were junior 
officers and men holding non-commissioned ranks. Also prominent among the 
victims were army conscripts who had been assigned to firing squads. Of the 
557 executions, the most widely publicized was that of Captain Jesus Sosa 


Blanco. Among his distinctions was the fact that he was the highest-ranking 


of the military people put to death at that time. Batista’s "captains and 


stanley R. Ross, "Some Observations on Military Coups in the 


Caribbean," in A. Curtis Wilgus (ed.), The Caribbean: Its Political Problems 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1956), pp. 112-113. 
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lieutenants" were liquidated. 

Fidel Castro's popular militia thereupon filled the military vacuum 
The basic significance of this pattern of the evolution of Cuban militarism 
remained unclear at the time this paper was written. There appears to be a 
perhaps Svdnike democratization of the military, in the sense that its politi- 
cally influential center of gravity has moved to progressively lower military 
ranks. Cuba remained under military rule, to be sures; but the progression 
from Machado's generals through Batista's junior officers to Castro's popular 


militia appears to reflect a broadening of the base of the country’s mili- 
tarism. 

Cuba's historic political instability has also been reflected by 
remarkable difficulty in achieving political institutionalization, and this 
too throws light on the nature of fidelismo. Cuban opposition parties have 
been in the habit of accusing the groups in power of violating the country's 
written constitutions. These have indeed been violated, but traditional 
instability lies at the heart of the problem at least as much as does any _. 
personal skulduggery of men in public office. Since independence, Cuba has 
had two major written constitutions. Neither ever achieved genuine institu- 
tionalization. The first, promulgated in 1901, was violated in 1906, 1928, 
twice in 1933, 1934, and in 1937. The second, a Batista instrument pro- 
claimed in 1940, not only has been violated at least as often as the first, 


but also will probably never actually function in Cuba. Theoretically, the 
Constitution of 1940 provides for a variation of parliamentary government, 
with the president of the republic functioning as a species of figurehead 
while major authority is to be exercized by a prime minister and his cabinet. 
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Batista found the parliamentary system, foreign to Cuban traditions 
and practices, to be the answer to a dictator's prayer. Serving as the 
"figurehead" president under the Constitution of 1940, he pursued the prac- 
tice of obtaining the prime minister's and cabinet ministers’ signed but 
undated cesignetions at the time he appointed them to office. When it suited 
his purposes, President Batista dated the resignations and delivered them to 
the press. Even during the eight-year constitutional period, from 1944 to 
1952, the parliamentary system did not take genuine institutional hold. Be- 
cause he declared that he expected the prime minister to exercize more power 
than he would himself, President Ramon Grau San Martin was berated by the 
Cuban press as a weakling unfit to hold national public office. Throughout 
the constitutional period prime ministers generally entertained the political 
ambition of becoming president, a pattern contrary to the spirit of the parli- 
amentary system. Batista again lived comfortably with his constitution when 
he returned to power in 1952. And Castro's use of the parliamentary idea has 
been but a minor variation of Batistats. Theoretically, Castro has been 
prime minister, to be sure, and his presidents powerless figureheads; but 
neither prime minister nor president--not to mention a parliament!--has been 
elected. The record is clear that constitutional government has yet to take 
root in Cuba, and that the Constitutions of 1901 and 1940 have both failed 
to establish a viable institutional framework.?° 


Civilian political parties have not had much more success in achieving 


10 see Fitzgibbon, "Constitutional Development in Latin America: A 
Synthesis," American Political Science Review, vol. XXXIX (June 1945), 
ppe 500-522; and William S. Stokes, "The Cuban Parliamentary System in Action, 
1940-1947," Journal of Politics (April, 1949), pp. 335-364. 
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stable institutionalization on the island. During the first generation of 
national independence, the Liberal Party enjoyed something of stability, but 
this was damaged by the party's support of Machado. The Cuban Revolutionary 
(Autentico) Party emerged from the revolution of 1933 and endured to support 
the etihideteations of Presidents Grau and Prio. Leftist participation has 
been provided by the Party of the Cuban People and the Communist Party. But 


civilian political parties, whether of the right or of the left, have ex- 
hibited a remarkable instability and a chronic incapacity to work with, and 
otherwise relate to, each other. Fidelismo clearly demonstrates this con- 
dition of the parties. Numerous attempts have been made to relate civilian 
political parties to the Castro government, but all have failed. This has 
also been true of the opposition--it is more accurate to say "oppositions" 
to Castro. Here too it has been virtwally impossible for the parties to join 
together in a stable fashion in pursuit of a common cause. 

Further, the country's political instability has tended to intensify 
personalismo in Cuba and, with it, a popular tendency to respond to charis- 
matic leadership. Personalismo may be regarded as the custcm of following or 
opposing a political leader on the basis of his personality rather than on 
ideological grounds. Many students of Latin-American politics have found 
this to be a widespread tendency in the area. Pierson and Gil, for example, 


point to "the high value placed on the individual and personal leadership," 
promoting "a disposition to vote for the man rather than the party or the 
platform, tt Another student has said: "From earliest days the Latin- 

Americans . « e have always been more intcrested in their public men than in 


Waiter W. Pierson and Federico G. Gil, Governnents of Latin America 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957), pe 31. 
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their public policies. They have tended to follow colorful leaders, to the 
subordination of issues. . .. A picturesque demagogue is virtually assured 
a large following. 2 Expanded personalismo has increased the tendency of 
charismatic leaders to rise to national power in Cuba. Convinced that he is 
the only figure on the scene who can “save the country,™ the charismatic 
leader feels an "inner call." He is recognized by his followers as a 
“natural™ leader of men. They "do not obey him by virtue of tradition or 
statute, but because they believe in him," Max Weber has pointed out. He 
governs through a species of divine right, but "his divine mission must ‘prove’ 
itself in that those who faithfully surrender to him mst fare well. If they 
do not fare well, he is obviously not the master sent by the gods." 
Personalismo is clearly central in fidelismo, and Fidel Castro is one 
of Latin America's leading case studies in charismatic leadership. Two impli- 
cations of this are significant. First, his role is defined by his charis- 
matic hold on his followers rather than by an institutional or constitutional 
position he might hold. Secondly, the magic of charisma is not easily trans- 
ferable--Fidel Castro, and Fidel alone, heads fidelismo. From time to time 
during the course of his regime rumors arose to the effect that he was about 
to be displaced by one or more of his associates as leader of his movement. 


Prominently mentioned as candidates for this leadership were his younger 


brother, Raul Castro, fidelismo's military commanders; Major Ernesto ("Che") 
Guevara, chief of the National Bank of Cuba ("?Che’s National Bank"); and 


12 


13 vax Weber (H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, tr.), From Max Weber: 
Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 79, 249 
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Antonio Nunez Jimenez, head of the National Institute of Agrarian Reform 
(INRA). It seemed likely, however, that none of these figures would be able 
to inherit Fidel's charismatic hold on his movement. It has been said that 


"Fidel is the most charismatic figure produced by Latin America, at least in 
this century. e « « Castro's domination of Cuban events is virtually unique. 
e « e The history of Cuba in the last two or three years is the biography 
of Fidel : 


The island's historic political instability, then, stands as a first 
of the major keys to the nature of fidelismo. As such, this consideration 
points to the Castro revolution as one more upheaval in a country with more 
than the average Latin-American prediliction for “revolutions,” and to the 
fidelista dictatorship as one more strong government in a culture histori- 
cally given to political authoritarianism. As a military dictatorship, the 
Castro regime appears to have encouraged further democratization of the 
political role of the armed forces, as evidenced by the emergence of a 
popular militia on the ruins of Machado- and Batista-style armies. The 
place of political instability in fidelismo is further attested to in the 
lack of institutionalization which has characterized the movement. This has 
been reflected in the absence of constitutionalism, in the inability of 
civilian political parties to relate to Castro, and in the heavily charismatic, 
rather than institutional, leadership which has given fidelismo much of its 


course and character. 


14 Fitzgibbon, "The Revolution Next Door: Cuba," Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 334 (March 1961), pp. 113-122, 
especially pp. 114, 116-117. 
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A second significant key to the nature of the movement is to be found 
in the striking political contrast between metropolitan Havana and the rest 
of Cuba. Again, it may be helpful to compare the island with the remainder 
of Latin America. Throughout the area--indeed, in most underdeveloped wens” 
--sharp contrasts and conflicts characterize the relationships between urban 
centers and rural communities. These relationships appear to be a function of 
the process of economic development in two significant ways. First, urban 
centers in the developing areas serve as nucleii of commercialization and the 
beginnings of industrialization, as centers of "modernization" or "Western- 
ization," and as focal points of secularization. In contrast, the rural areas 
live in a landed or agricultural rather than commercial or industrializing 
economy, and tend to be more “backward,” traditional, religious, and super~ 
stitious. In the underdeveloped areas, illiteracy rates are sharply higher 
in rural than in urban communities, and standards of living differ dramati- 
cally, being much higher in the cities than in their hinterlands. 

Secondly, underdeveloped areas are theaters of rapid social and 
economic change. A major facet of this change is urbanization, the movement 
of people from the rural areas to the cities. This trend, intensified by the 
tendency of European immigrants to locate in the major cities of Latin 
America, has been one of the area's major social phenomena of the twentieth 
century. There is no Hispanic-American country in which there has been a 


trend away from urbanization; everywhere the impressive fact has been the 


19 See Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman (eds.), The Politics of 
the Developing Areas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960), especially 
Ppeo 455-531. 
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movement toward the city, the swelling of urban populations. This trend 

has given rise to what is sometimes referred to as the problem of la cabeza 
de Goliat (Goliath's head), characterizing a country in which a giant urban 
head rests upon a dwarflike rural body. In Latin America this situation is 
by no means peculiar to Cuba. It is acute in a number of other countries, 
such as Uruguay, where more than half of the national population lives in 

the metropolitan area of Montevideo; Argentina, where a little more than one- 
fourth of the people are located in Greater Buenos Aires; and Yenezuela, where 
approximately twenty percent of the population lives in Caracas. 

If the Cuban case is viewed in this general perspective, a number of 
significant propositions emerge. In the first place, the island is no mere 
case study in la cabeza de Goliat. Rather, Cuba exhibits an exaggerated 
caricature of the problem. Fifty-three percent--more than one-half--of the 
total national population lives in one city, the metropolitan area of Havana! 
Far from being representative of the cultural life of the rest of the island, 
Havana--secularized, commercialized, "Westernized," sophisticated, and 
"modern"™-~-stands not only as the metropolis of the Caribbean, but also, 
ranking with New York, Chicago, Buenos Aires, and Mexico City, as one of the 
major metropolitan centers of the Western Hemisphere. 

Moreover, Havana has stood historically in a position of political 
opposition to the rest of the island. Im the Americas, it has been pointed 


out, "Hispanic culture has always been strongly urbanized. td _ Throughout 


the imperial period Spain treated its American colonies as a collection of 


6 Stokes, Latin-American Politics (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 


1959), pe 502. 
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cities, setting the pattern for the deep division separating urban from rural 
life. The seat of governmental power in colonial times, Havana provided 
"the chief centers of political activity of the upper classes and, indeed, 
the only community levels upon which they~--rather than the home government 
in Burope--could exercize ee Traditionally the headquarters of elite 
groups, in contemporary times Havana has come to be the home of those politi- 
cal groups which gained in strength as the island's economic development 
proceeded. Especially important among these groups were organized labor, the 
urbanized "middle sectors"—-identified as "politically ambitious middle 
groups" active in commerce and developing a other newly emerging 
industrializing and entrepreneurial groups. Caught in the economic develop- 
ment of Cuba, these Havana-based interests frequently pursued courses opposed 
to the desires of rural sectors, feeding the historic fires of rural-urban 
conflict. 

Against this background, fidelismo took shape as a rural movement at 
war against Havana interests. During his years as the leader of the rebels 
against Batista, Fidel Castro led rural Cuba in its historic, and now open, 
war against Havana. Castro's image as the champion of the back country grew 
after December of 1956, when he set up rebel headquarters in the rural Sierra 
Maestra. The back country's enemies of Havana flocked to him in an intensely 
indigenous nationalism. Suffering real and imagined hardships at the cruel 


17) anksten, "Problems of Local Government in the Caribbean," in Wilgus, 
Ope Cite, Pe 226. 


18 Sonn Je Johnson, Political Change in Latin America: The Emergence of 


the Middle Sectors (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958), p. vii and 
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hands of the metropolis, the rural fraternity of the disadvantaged provided 
fidelismo with an agrarian popular base. 

Thus a second key to fidelismo. In a very real sense, Castro's rise 
to power was the triumph of rural Cuba over Havana. The imprisoned metropolis 
saw its interests crushed by Fidel. The industrializing "middle sectors" fell 
prey to the back country, and Cuba's economic development, insofar as it had 
depended upon urban leadership, was significantly sniaied.”” Seen as a 
rural victory over the metropolis, fidelismo was curiously reminiscent of the 
regime of General Juan Manuel Rosas, which had ruled Argentina more than a 
century before. It, too, was a triumph of the "interior" over the urban 
capital, of the intensely indigenous over the secular. 


ITI 

Domestic Cuban social and economic conditions cannot be ignored as a 
major key to fidelismo. The island, like most underdeveloped areas, is a 
theater of remarkably rapid change. In combination with the country's historic 
political instability, this pattern of social and economic transformation has 
influenced the nature of fidelismo in two ways. The first is a matter of 
public morality. The second gives Castro's movement something of the flavor 
of the agrarian-populistic or Aprista parties common in a number of Hispanic- 
American countries. | 

The problem of public morality is widespread in the Latin-American 
political culture in a form often difficult for "North Americans" to under- 


stand. In many of the countries, including Cuba, politicians and government 


19 sohnson, "The Political Role of the Latin-American Middle Sectors," 


Annals of the American Acad of Political and Social Science, Vol. 334 
(March 1961) » PPe 20-29. 
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officials are generally distrusted and popularly assumed to be guilty of a 


wide variety of forms of graft and corruption. Most Latin Americans are 


cynical about equating ordinary morality with politics, and la mordida 


(the "bite"™) is generally expected in the discharge of governmental functions. 


"They tell you that I am stealing your money," a Latin-American officeholder 
is said to have told a public rally. Who would you rather have steal your 


money than me?* 


It is important to distinguish the charge or expectation of corruption 


from the question of the extent to which it takes place in fact. Much more 


Mass media in most of the Latin- 


is known about the former than the latter. 


American countries indulge in the belief that their governments, or many of 


their officials, are corrupt, and the public acceptance of this belief is 


Widespread. On the other hand, it is as difficult to substantiate as it is 


to disprove such accusations, and little is objectively known of the extent 


to which they are justified. This writer's guess--and it is only that--is 


that graft and corruption in fact do occur in Latin America, but probably not 


on as large a scale as is popularly believed. 
In any case, pre-Castro Cuba was characterized by the typical Latin- 


American situation in this regard. Government officials were generally 


believed to be corrupt, and were often pictured in the press as enriching 


themselves at public expense. A few illustrations of this Cuban pattern 


might be mentioned here. During the administration of President Ramon Grau 


San Martin (1944-1948), one of the more celebrated Havana sights visited by 


guided tours was a huge diamond set in the floor of the Capitolio, the 


In 1947, the diamond was stolen, 


building in which the Cuban Congress met. 


and the Havana press rose to the mystery-solving challenge with considerable 
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zest. Many of the papers declared that it was inevitable that the diamond 
would be stolen, simply because it had been placed in the building where 

the national legislature, composed of Cuba's leading thieves, met. Some argued 
that President Grau himself was the culprits; many who disagreed pointed out 
that he could steal more without leaving the presidential office. Three years 
after the expiration of his term, Grau was formally charged with having mis- 
appropriated one hundred seventy-four million dollars; the ultimate indict- 
ment was for forty million, "mainly because valuable evidence was apparently 
stolen by gunmen from a public office." Many exiled Cuban ex-presidents 
have been reported as living handsomely because of self-enrichment at public 
expense while in office. Among the leading recent instances of this is 

Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, Grauts successor (1948-1952) in the presidency. 

Both of Batista's regimes were similarly characterized by charges and expecta- 
tions of corruption. With the expansion of the "North American" tourist trade 
during his time, luxurious gambling casinos and other entertainment centers 
publicly supposed to be centers of dishonesty and immorality flourished in 
Havana. 


One significant side of fidelismo is its role as a crusade for public 


morality. Castro's movement has been a species of political puritanisnm, 
curiously Spartanlike in character. An amazing variety of charges and 
accusations has been hurled against the Castro resin, to be sure; but graft 
and corruption are significantly absent among them. Virtually no looting was 
engaged in during the tumultuous first days after the fall of Batista; money 


R. A. Gomez, Government and Politics in Latin America (New York: 
Random House, 1960), p. 67. 
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taken from the raided gambling casinos lay virtually untouched in the streets. 
Fidelismo has moved, often in naive ways, against gambling and other activities 
assumed to be corrupt, and the administrative morality of the Castro govern- 
ment seems strangely out of place in a Cuba grown cynical in such matters. 

The following news story offers some insight into the stern and humor- 
less extremes achieved in fidelismo’s war against la mordida: 


Premier Fidel Castro has decided to revise the rules of 
baseball, it was disclosed today. 


Last Sunday, after cutting cane at a nearby sugar mill, 
Dr. Castro pitched in a sandlot game. But when a runner stole 
second base on him, the Premier ordered him back to first. 


"In the revolution," Dr. Castro said, "no one can steal— 
even in baseball,'21 


The face of fidelismo as Spartanlike public morality should be neither ignored 
nor underestimated. 

The rural character of fidelismo, springing from Cuba's historic rural- 
urban conflict, has already been noted. From this standpoint, the Castro 
movement has acquired a substantial agrarian-populistic base, and may be re- 
garded as containing some of the elements of an Aprista party. Common in 
Latin America, Aprista parties have two distinguishing characteristics. First, 
they seek far-reaching social and economic changes in rural areas, usually 


including land reform. Second, they demand the integration of the rural lower 


classes into the political process; indeed, Aprismo boasts a greater percentage 
of lower-class adherents than can any other Latin-American political movement. 


The chief prototype of this class of political party is, of course, the 


“lanoted in The New Yorker, March 25, 1961, pe. 29. 
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celebrated Aprista Party or APRA@* of Peru. Other Aprista parties include 


Accion Democratica of Venezuela, and the National Liberation Party of Costa 
2h, 


Rica. In a sense, Mexico's governing PRI 


is also a party of this type. 
Rural conditions in pre-Castro Cuba were by no means the most severe 
in Latin America. Nevertheless, sufficiently inequitable circumstances to 
feed an agrarian-populistic revolt certainly existed. Forty-seven percent 
of the national population lived outside the metropolitan area of Havana, and 
forty percent of the islandts work force was engaged in agriculture. In 1946, 
eight percent of the farmers owned 71.1 percent of the land while thirty-nine 
percent owned only 3.3 percent of the land. Many of the rural workers were 
the employees of the more than one hundred fifty sugar mills located through- 
out the country. Owing to the seasonal production of sugar, there was an 
average annual unemployment rate of twenty-five percent. "The typical Cuban 
agriculturalist," it has been pointed out, “is not a peasant in the usual 
European sense of the term but rather a landless proletarian who customarily 
works for wages in groups or gangs under the direction and supervision of 
others. . . « He has traditionally been the forgotten man of Cuban society. 


For the most part employed only a few months during the sugar, tobacco, or 


22 


After the initial letters of Alianza Por ar Revolucionaria Americana 
(American Popular Revolutionary Alliance). 
B00 Harry Kantor, The Ideology and Program of the Peruvian Aprista 
Movement (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953), passim.; and 
Robert J. Alexander, "The Latin-American Aprista Parties," Political Quarterly, 
vol. 20 (1949), pp. 236-247. 


2h acter the initial letters of Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
(Institutional Revolutionary Party). 
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coffee harvests, he has barely managed to exist the remainder of the jar” 


Especially during the years when fidelismo was a rebel movement in 


the back country fighting against Batista’s Havana, Castro acquired a strong 
agrarian following increasingly dedicated to rural reforms. The construction 
of schools and other educational programs, of benefit especially to rural 
Cuba, acquired significant status among the goals of his movement. Housing 
and medical programs also found their way into fidelismo. So, too, did land 
reform, and the pattern of land tenure faced significant changes during the 
Castro regime. Following the promulgation in May of 1959 of the agrarian 
reform law, a government agency, the National Institute of Agrarian Reform 
(InRA7?), was established, under the leadership of Antonio Nunez Jimenez, 
to administer Castro's land program. It was estimated that, by mid-1960, 
INRA, then a gigantic administrative entity, held title to more than one-half 
the land surface of Cuba.” It thus seemed clear that substantial Aprista- 
like rural changes were contemplated by fidelismo. 

Yet the relationship of these changes to the economic development of 
Cuba is at best questionable. This development, properly considered, is not 
a vague or general umbrella covering all varieties of change. Rather, 
economic development is the more sharply defined phenomenon of technological 


innovation resulting in greater efficiency on the part of the productive arts. 


Pare Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, Cuba: Anatomy of a Revolution 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1960), passim., especially p. 80. 


26 acter the initial letters of Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria. 
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A more effective technology draws a higher level of production--that is, a 
greater gross national product per capita--from a known initial input into an 
economy. 

On the eve of the fall of Batista, Cuba's standard of living, expressed 
in terms of gross national product per capita, was the third highest in Latin 
America”? To be sure, a degree of perhaps inevitable bias is built into the 
gross national product figures. For one thing, international economic com- 
parisons are never easy to make, as a number of significant factors are often 
difficult to reduce to quantitatively comparable terms. Moreovsr, translation 
of gross national product figures into United States dollars catches aspects 
of trade relations and foreign exchange rates not entirely relevant to 
economic development and standards of living. Finally, Cuban national figures 
are distorted by the problem of la cabeza de Goliat--more than half the island's 
population lives in the metropolitan area of Havana, where the standard of 
living is substantially higher than in the rest of the country. For example, 
eighty-seven percent of the dwelling units in the urban center have electri- 
city whereas only nine percent of the island's rural units are so equipped. 

Even after due regard is paid to these statistical pitfalls, pre- 
Castro Cuba's standard of living remained among the highest in Latin America. 
It did not seem likely, at the time this paper was written, that national 


living standards might be expected to rise under fidelismo. Indeed, such 


2B see Blanksten, "The Aspiration for Economic Development," Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 334 (March 1961), 
ppe 10-19. 


“Isee Table 1, p. 26, below. 
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Table 1 


Fidel Castro and Latin America 


George I. Blanksten 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN AMERICA‘ 


(Rank Order of Countries Based on Gross National Product per Capita) 


Gross National Product 


For Comparison 


Nicaragua 
El Salvador 


Paraguay 
Honduras 


Peru 
Bolivia 


Ecuador 
Haiti 


United States 


Rank Country per Capita (in U.S. Dollars) 
1 Argentina $ 688 
2 Venezuela 457 
3 CUBA 
Uruguay 382 
5 Panama 382 
6 Chile 335 
7 Brazil 278 
8 Colombia 231 
9 Costa Rica 203 

11 Dominican Republic 189 
Guatemala 


*source: Blanksten, op. cit., pp. 10-19, especially p. ll. See also 
Davis, op. cit., ppe 50-93, especially pp. 60-713 and Almond and Coleman, 
Ope cite, pp» 455-531. 


26 
| 68 
16 
15 66 
6 134 
1 
1 118 
18 109 
20 62 
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statistical changes as were in the making in 1961 seemed headed in the other 
direction. A number of propositions flow from this situation. In the first 
place, while revolutions and other political phenomena appear to flow from 


economic growth in the underdeveloped areas,>~ it does not seem possible to 


make a reasonable case for regarding fidelismo as deriving from, or contrib- 
uting to, Cubats economic development. The ties, if they exist at all, are 
not easy to find between Castro's movement and theories of revolutions of 


2 
rising expectations or of "take-off" in economic eteitn,” The mainsprings 


of fidelismo must be sought elsewhere in the island's national life. 

Moreover, economic development must depend heavily upon emerging 
industrializing and entrepreneurial groups. These groups--the so-called 
"middle sectors"-—have developed in urban centers in Latin America, especially 


in Havana. Insofar as it has been an agrarian-populistic movement directed 


against Havana interest, fidelismo has warred against the urban "middle 
sectors," seriously paralyzing their ability to continue functioning. In 


this view, the Castro regime can be seen as opposing the country's economic 


31s¢e Almond and Coleman, op. cit., passim. 


32the reader may wish to consult the following works by W. W. Rostow: 
The Process of Economic Growth (London: Oxford University Press, 1953); 
"Trends in the Allocation of Resources in Secular Growth," in Leon H. Dupriez 
(ed.), Economic Progress (Louvain: Institut de Recherches Economiques et 
Sociales, 1955); "The Take-off into Self-Sustained Growth," The Economic 
Journal (March, 1956), pp. 25-483 "The Stages of Economic Growth," The 


Economic History Review, second series, vol. XII, no. 1 (August, 1959)5 pp. 
— and The Stages of Economic Growth (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
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development insofar as technological innovation is central to the growth 
process.? 3 

Domestic Cuban economic and social conditions, then, provide a third 
key to the Castro movement. As reflected in fidelismo, these have taken the 
forms of a puritanic crusade for the advancement of public morality and 
agrarian-populistic attempts to improve literacy, housing, medical, and land 
tenure conditions in the rural areas. In view of the nature of Havana's 
economy, and Cuba's overall level of economic development, however, it does 
not seem likely that this aspect of the movement might make a positive con- 


tribution to the islandts standard of living. 


Iv 

Finally, Cuba‘ts relations with the United States provide a fourth 
major key to the nature of fiielismo. Again, comparisons with the experience 
of other Latin-American countries might be useful. It is worth noting that, 
of the twenty states of the area, some are far removed from the "Colossus of 
the North." Simply in terms of air miles, no European capitel, not even 
Moscow, is farther from the geographic center of the United States than is 
Buenos Aires, Argentinay and only one European capital, Athens, Greece, is 
farther from that center than is Brasilia, the new seat of the Brazilian 
government. On the other hand, the Middle American countries--Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean islands--are closer to the "Yanquis" and much 


more subject to their influence. While there have been unhappy periods in the 


33 See Johnson, Political Change in Latin America: The Emergence of the 
Middle Sectors, passim.; and Johnson, "The Political Role of the Latin-American 
Middle Sectors," pp. 20-29, especially pp. 28-29. 
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histories of the relations of the United States with most of the Latin- 
American ibaa kt is instructive that Brazil is the only one in which 


a statue of James Monroe has been erected--the Middle American states have 
felt the influence of the United States much more than have the countries on 
the continent of South America. Many years ago, for example, a Mexican news- 
- paper observed editorially that the United States “like everything big 
frightens us, like everything strong seduces us, like everything rich arouses 
our envy and makes ws forget the clay feet of the Anglo-American colossus to 
focus our attention upon its head of gold. n39 General Porfirio Diaz is said 
to have complained thus: "Poor Mexico! So far from Gods so close to the 
United States!" 

Compared with the rest of Middle America, Cuba is once more a carica- 
ture rather than a case study. Indeed, if General Diaz had had a second tear, 
he might well have shed it for Cuba. Lying less than one hundred miles off 
the Florida coast, the island has been showered with virtually everything 
"Yanqui" ranging from the fragments of the battleship Maine to the debris of 
@ shattered dream launched from Cape Canaveral. The island has been first 
occupied by the armed forces of the United States and then overrun by hordes 
of vacationing tourists sprawling on Havana's beaches by day and filling its 
night clubs and gambling casinos by night. "Yanqui" business firms have 
invested heavily in the Cuban economy and controlled much of it, and the 
"Colossus of the North" has provided the chief markets for the island's 


exports. 


3460, for example, Graham H. Stuart, Latin America and the United 
States (5th editions; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955), passim. 


3>Quoted in Donald Marquand Dozer, Are We Good Neighbors? (Gainesville: 
University of Florida Press, 1959), p. 2. 
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It was ever thus, throughout Cuba's national history. The United 
States, of course, played a major military role in the achievement of 
the islandts independence of Spain. While the first Cuban president, 
Tomas Estrada Palma (1902-1909), expressed “the immense gratitude which 
the people feel towards the American nation, "° it is worth remembering 


that Jose Marti, the major national hero of the island's independence, had 


seen the United States as beginning “to bring into the open its latent 
spirit of aggression.">" Martits view of the "Yanquis’" part in the struggle 
for insular independence is much more widely held among Cubans than 
Estrada's attitude. 

Indeed, the fateful Platt Amendment was to become the major symbol 
of their image of the United States. Adopted in 1901 by the Congress of 
the United States as an amendment to an Army appropriation bill, the Platt 
instrument was later written into Cuba's first constitution and also into 
a treaty between the Washington and Havana governments in 1904. The 
"Amendment" provided, among other things, for limitations on Cuba's 
authority to conduct its own foreign relations and to contract public 
debts. At the same time the United States was guaranteed the right to 
intervene militarily in the island to maintain order there, and to hold 


op. cit., p. 212. 
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8 
naval bases in Guba.” The first "Yanqui" military occupation was terminated 


in 1902. Under the Platt Amendment, however, "North American" armed forces 


38 one Platt Amendment has become so controversial in the relations be- 
tween the United States and Cuba that the relevant clauses of that instrument 
deserve quotation in full: 


(1) That the Government of Cuba shall never enter into any treaty or 
other compact with any foreign Power or Powers which will impair or tend 
to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or permit 
any foreign Power or Powers to obtain by colonization or for military or 
naval purposes, or otherwise, lodgment in or control over any portion of 
said Island. 


(2) That said Government shall not assume or contract any public 
debt to pay the interest upon which, and to make reasonable sinking-fund 
provision for discharge of which, the ordinary revenues of the Isiand, 
after defraying the current expenses of the Government, shall be inadequate. 


(3) That the Government of Cuba consents that the United States may 
exercize the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations with 
respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the United States, now 
to be assumed and undertaken by the Government of Cuba. 


(4) That all acts of the United States in Cuba during its military 
occupetion thereof are ratified and validated, and all lawful right 
acquired thereunder shall be maintained and protected. 


(5) That the Government of Cuba will execute, and as far as necessary 
extend, the plans already devised or other plans to be mutually agreed 
upon, for the sanitation of the cities of the Island to the end that a 
recurrence of epidemic and infectious diseases may be prevented, thereby 
assuring protection to the people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to the 
commerce of the Southern ports of the United States and the people re- 
siding therein. 


(6) That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed consti- 
tutional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto left to future adjustments 
by treaty. 


(7) That to enable the United States to maintain the independence of 
Cuba, and to protect the people thereof, as well as for its own defense, 
the Government of Cuba will sell or lease to the United States lands 
necessary for coaling or naval stations at certain specified points, to be 
agreed upon with the President of the United States. 


(8) That by way of further assurance the Government of Cuba will 
embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty with the United States 


See United States Statutes at Large, vol. XXXI, p.897, or House Document 
No. 2, 57th Congress, lst Session, p.47. The reader may also wish to consult 


Raymond L.Buell, "Cuba and the Platt Amendment," Foreign Policy Reports,vol.V, 
no.3(April 17,1929 )and Stuart, op.cit.,pp.186- 
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returned four years later to occupy the country until 1909. During the admin- 
istration of President Alfredo Zayas (1921-1925), the "Amendment" was in- 

voked repeatedly. At length, "North American" President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
abrogated the Platt Amendment in 1934 as an early step in his administration's 


Good Neighbor Policy toward Latin America. Provision was made at that time 


for the retention of the United States naval base at Guantanamo Bay, origin- 
ally acquired under the “Amendment.* 

Following the abrogation of the Platt Amendment, United States in- 
fluence continued in Cuba. As its forms changed, its volume increased. 
"Yanqui" investments in the island, already valued at $80,000,000 as early as 
1901, rose steadily in the following half-century. Most of these investments 
were connected with the sugar industry, with "North American" firms owning 
or controlling fifty-four percent of the island's sugar mills during the 
Batista period. United States interests invested heavily in other sectors of 
Cuba*s economy as well, particularly in tobacco, fruit, transportation, docks, 
electric light and power, telecommunications, banks, luxury hotels, and 
steamship and air lines. Late in the Batista regime, the island's imports 
achieved an annual average value of $640,000,000, and exports were valued at 
$766,000,000. Approximately two-thirds of each of these figures represented 
trade with the United States. 

Under Batista, Cuba--principally Havana-~became increasingly attractive 
as a vacation resort for "Yanqui" tourists. Many, originally oriented toward 
the pleasures of Miami Beach, seemed suddenly to discover an even more 
beckoning playground less than an hour away by commercial airline. Crowding 
into the luxury hotels, night clubs, and gambling casinos of Havana, these 
fun-seeking vacationers fed a Cuban image of the "Yanqui" as a shallow and 
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insensitive materialist with unlimited amounts of money to devote to amusing 
himself. This writer once visited a Havana night club whose management had 
secured the services of Jorge Negrete, then one of Mexico*s most well-known 
popular singers. The Cuban master of ceremonies was obviously moved in 
announcing his pleasure in being able to introduce the distinguished Mexican 
artist, about to interpret the music of Mexico he loved most. “No, no!" 
shouted the "Yanqui''-dominated audience. "No Mexicans! If we wanted Mexican 
music we would have flown to Mexico! Give us Cubans! Viva Cuba!" The 
celebrated Mexican's chagrin could not have approximated that of his Cuban 


hosts. 


Such continuing "North American" economic, cultural, and social in- 


fluence in Cuba has given rise on the island to a phenomenon that has been 
called "Plattism.'"? This might be defined as the circumstance that, despite 
the abrogation of the Platt Amendment more than a generation before the rise 
of Fidel Castro, Cuba has "continued to experience a significant degree 
probably of economic and certainly of psychological subordination to the 
United States." No doubt, "Plattism" is essentially psychological in nature. 
It is widely believed in Cuba that the Platt Amendment is still in force. 
While quantitative data on this are not available, it is probably true that 
the overwhelming majority of the Cubans who have heard of the document have 
not heard that it was abrogated. The heavy economic and other influences of 
the "Yanquis," and the retention of the United States naval base at Guantanamo 


7 onis writer is indebted to Dr. Russell H. Fitzgibbon for the term 


"Plattism," which was apparently first used in his article, "The Revolution 
Next Door: Cuba," p. 114. 
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Bay are, for most Cubans, more than ample evidence that the Platt Amendment 
still lives. Legally and technically, it was put to rest in 1934; psycho-~ 


logically, it continues to dominate Cubans. This discrepancy is the soul of 
"Plattism." 

And "Plattism"™ is a major element of fidelismo, governing many of its 
attitudes and policies toward the United States. What to many "North Ameri- 
cans" might appear to be quaintly unrealistic windmill-tilting against a long- 
dead dragon is to the Cuba of Fidel Castro an urgent, necessary, and just war 
against a living Platt Amendment. In this context it has been necessary to 
eliminate "Yanqui™ economic influence in the island; "Plattism"™ has no doubt 

- motivated much of the nationalization and expropriation of United States 
business interests in Cuba in 1960. The same psychological phenomenon strains 
to do battle at Guantanamo Bay. Such fidelista policies would certainly have 
brought renewed United States military intervention in Cuba if the Platt 
Amendment had still been in force. That intervention, for the "Plattism" 
of fidelismo, is largely indistinguishable from the anti-Castro Cuban exiles’ 
abortive "Yanqui'-~aided invasion of the island in April of 1961. 

Further, much of the interplay between fidelismo and Communism has 
derived its curious course and character from "Plattism." For one thing, it 
should be noted that the Cuban Communist Party had long been one of the four 
or five most important of the Communist organizations in Latin America, 
lagging behind only those of Brazil, Chile, and perhaps Argentina and ietes. 
It has been estimated that the Cuban Communists have from 20,000 to 30,000 


41 see Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin America (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957), passim. 
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members. If that figure seems small to “North Americans" accustomed to 


thinking in larger numbers, it would be, on a comparable basis, roughly equiva- 
lent to a Communist Party with more than 670,000 members in the United States. 


Pre-Castro Cuban Communism, however, despite its influence among some 


of the rural sugar workers, was essentially an urban movement with its strength 
In the period before the 


concentrated in, and almost restricted to, Havana. 


fall of Batista--that is, when fidelismo was essentially a rural movement at 


war against the urban capital—-there was little evidence of Communist associa- 


tion with the 26th of July movement. It is perhaps significant that those of 


Castro*s lieutenants who were then reputed to be Communists-~such as Raul 
Castro, Major Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, and Major Camilo Cienfuegos--acquired 


this reputation more from their foreign and international associations than 


from connections with the Havana-based Cuban Communist Party. It was not 
until fidelismo took Havana in 1959 that the island*s Communist organization 


clearly threw its support to the already victorious Castro regime. "The 


Communists," it has been observed, "mounted the Castro bandwagon so late in 
its parade to success that their motives should have been suspect for that 


reason if for no other. wt2 Fidel Castro is amost certainly not himself a 


Communist, but he reacted sympathetically to their organization for at least 


two major reasons. In the first place, he would have been something less 


than human not to have appreciated their vocal, imaginative, and dedicated 


Secondly, in the Cuban context "Plattism" operated 


support and assistance. 


to present the fidelistas and the Communists with a common enemy, the United 


States. 
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The role of "Plattism" has been somewhat less spectacular in Castro's 


relationships with Cuban Communists than in the case of international Commu- 
nism. Under fidelista leadership, Cuba's relations with the Soviet Union, 


Communist China, North Korea, and other states with crucial roles in the Soviet 
bloc have been redefined, sometimes under sensational circumstances. Formal 
diplomatic relations with these countries have become remarkably cordial. 
Trade and other economic agreements have been entered into with Soviet-bloc 
governments in an endeavor to fill the vacuum in the Cuban economy left by the 
departing "Yanguis." Personally attending the session of the United Nations 
General Assembly at New York in September of 1960 as did the Soviets’ Nikita 
Khrushchev, Castro made a major public spectacle of his endorsement of the 
Russian leader's opposition to the positions taken by the United States on a 
number of questions. Planes and tanks manufactured in the Soviet Union, 
machine guns and other small arms made in Czechoslovakia, and military aid 
from other Communist countries have flowed to Cuba. The value of these 
armaments in strengthening Castro's militia was demonstrated with devastating 
effectiveness by the defeat dealt the anti-fidelista invaders in April of 1961. 
The place of Communism in fidelismo is both crucial and subtle. It 
seems likely that this role is far more negative than positive, that is, that 
it is motivated more by rejection of the United States than it is by accept- 
ance of the Soviet system. Insofar as this is tone Castro's posture toward 


Communism appears to be the consummate expression of "Plattism." It has been 


noted that the imbalance or discrepancy between the legal extinctness, on the 


one hand, and, on the other, the psychological persistence of Cuba's subord- 


ination to the United States is the essence of "Plattism." There is some 
possibility that the process of fidelismo might itself work out this imbalance. 
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Such a solution cannot be depended upon, however, as the road leading in that 
direction is replete with dangerous pitfalls. 


In one sense, the contribution of fidelismo to the revolution of our 
time is, in the Latin-American context, but the donation of one more bottle 
for the same old wine. Little--indeed, surprisingly little--is new, creative, 
or original in the Castro movement. At bottom, it is essentially the latest 
synthesis of elements which have been afoot in the Western Hemisphere since 
the opening years of the twentieth century. Yet this is precisely the appeal 
of fidelismo throughout Latin America. Fidel Castro strikes responsive chords 
in all countries of the Americas because his movement is composed of old and 
familiar elements, most of which have long been at large throughout the 
American republics. Fidelismo is more than exportable from Cuba to other 
Latin-American countries. Most of its components were already abroad in the 
Americas long before Castro seized upon them in Cuba. 

Consider, for example, the various keys to fidelismo. The first of 
them, political instability, characterized by frequent so-called "revolution" 
and dictatorship, is as generally Latin-American as it is Cuban. Political 
authoritarianism, while more deeply-rooted historically in the Caribbean 
islands than elsewhere in the Americas, is by no means peculiar to Cuba. 
Neither does the island boast a monopoly in the Western Hemisphere on military 
dictatorship. A study published in 1960 indicated that no fewer than fourteen 
of the twenty Latin-American countries were living with at least as mch 


political militarism as was Oa Indeed, approved textbooks used in the 


Ope cit. PPe 154-168. 
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military schools of Ecuador did not hesitate to teach that "the last step in 
a military career is the presidency of the republic." Difficulty in achiev- 
ing political institutionalization is likewise as generally Hispanic-American 
as Cuban. Constitutions come and go in the area, where the basic law that 
lives for more than a quarter of a century is rare indeed. No fewer than 
eight of the countries have each had ten or more written constitutions, and 
two of the states, the Dominican Republic and Venezuela, have each had more 
than wie!” The chronic instability of civilian political parties likewise 


belongs not merely to Cuba but also to the entire Latin-American world. "In 
these times," a Bolivian has written of his own country's parties, "nothing 
is simpler than to found a political party. To form a political party only 
three people and one object are necessary: a president, a vice president, a 
secretary, and a rubber stamp. The party can get along even without the vice 


president and the secretary. . . . There have been cases in which the exist- 
ence of only the rubber stamp has been sufficient." And Fidel Castro is 
probably not the last--he is certainly not the first--charismatic spellbinder 
to thrive on the personalismo of a Latin America that has known a Juan Domingo 
Peron, a Getulio Vargas, a Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, a Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina, and a Victor Raul Haya de la Torre. “Never before had I heard such 

a speech," an Ecuadoran legislator once said of one more "man with a mission." 


"When it was finished, the president and congress were unashamedly in tears, 


and we stood up and voted unanimously for his bill. ... I /was/ sucha 


fool, such a fool, to vote for his insane measure! ... I have been mes- 


noted in Blanksten, Ecuador: Constitutions and Cau os (Berkeley: 
Universi of California Press, 1951), Pe 36. 
Davis, op. cite, pp. 225-251. 


Luis Teran Gomez, Los Partidos Politicos cion cratica 
(La Paz: Editorial La Paz, 1942), pp. 60-61. 
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merized by experts. .. we In short, to export the first fidelista key to 


other Latin-American countries would be but to dump it on already badly 
glutted markets. 

The second key, la cabeza de Goliat--the rural-urban conflict--will 
spread in Latin America with or without Fidel Castro's assistance. Goliath 
has already reared his ugly head in Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Urbanization is apparently the inevitable handmaiden of economic development 
in the underdeveloped areas. As the growth process proceeds, the ever-widening 
schism separating the secularized, commercialized, and industrializing urban 
centers from the traditional and agrarian rural areas will doubtlessly aggra- 
vate the conflict, often giving rise to intensely indigenous anti-urban 
nationalisms. Hear the roar of the rural cannon trained on Goliath in Peru: 
the rural-urban "division is not merely physical. It pervades our entire 
social and economic life. ... If it is true that no capital is really repre- 
sentative of the country that it governs, this is more than ever true in the 
case of Lima. . . . Lima is the center, but it is not central. It was the 
seat of Spanish colonial powers now it is the seat of the Government. .. . 
*They founded it next to the sea, that it might look out toward Spains ever 
since it has looked toward the outside world, courting foreigners; it is the 
sweetheart of the sailors of the seven seas; but it is not ours 8 Essen- 
tially, the expansion of this conflict is a function of the increasing 
political modernization of Latin America. To lay this, too, at the door of 


47 
Quoted in Blanksten, Op. cit., Pe 50. 


1B ose Carlos Mariategui, Siete Ensayos de Interpretacion de la Realidad 
Peruana (Lima: Biblioteca "Amanta,” 1943), p. 1533 and Moises Saenz, The 


Peruvian Indian (Washington: Strategic Index of the Americas, 1944), pe Se 
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Fidel Castro would be to give him even more credit than he has claimed for 
himself. 

Fidelismo's third key~-internal social and economic conditions--tends 
to straddle the exportability question. On the one hand, this key contains an 
element, public morality, which is probably more difficult to export to other 
Latin-American countries than any other aspect of the Castro movement. Expect- 
ations of graft, corruption, and other forms of dishonesty in public office 
are widespread throughout the area. The diminution of this public immorality 
in Cuba is likely to be one of the long-range consequences of fidelismo in that 
country. But it is extremely difficult to imagine any circumstance under 
which the Castro regime could export its Spartan-like puritanism to any other 
American nation. Even assuming the future rise of fidelista power and influ- 
ence to ridiculously unrealistic proportions, the prospects for the indefinite 
tenure of la mordida seem safe, secure, and generally unthreatened in the other 
American republics. 

On the other hand, the agrarian-populistic nature of the 26th of July 
movement is substantially exportable to many of the Hispanic-American states 
which have long been sensitized to problems of land tenure, illiteracy, poor 
housing, problems of health and sanitation, and generally low standards of 
living. Throughout Latin America, Aprista parties--e. g., APRA in Peru, 

Accion Democratica in Venezuela, the National Liberation Party in Costa Rica, 
and the PRI in Mexico--have preached that reforms in these areas are both 
necessary and long overdue. It has been noted that this aspect of fidelismo 
is not likely to contribute to the economic development of Cuba. But it is 
ironic that insofar as this element of the Castro movement makes itself felt 


in other American countries, reforms promoting their economic development might 
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well be hastened in the states with more receptive standards of living. Through- 
out the Western Hemisphere Fidel Castro has come to symbolize "the aspirations 
of the Latin-American commoner for a better life," it has been pointed out. 
"That economic and perhaps even social improvement, though certainly not 
political democratization, can conceivably be achieved . . . has been brought 
home to the Latin-American man in the street by the vastly improved communica-~ 
tions of mid-twentieth century. He is not as devoted to the traditional democ- 
racy of the West as are most people in the United States because he has known 
less of atte? There is therefore some likelihood that fidelismo might inten- 
sify demands, in many of the countries with lower standards of living, for 
greater speed in social and economic changes expected to promote the growth 

of the economies involved. 

The final key to fidelismo, anti-United States sentiment, has, of 
course, long existed throughout Latin America. Indeed, a close student of 
such attitudes has reported in a recent study that "the normal state of Latin 
America is to be hostile to the United States." Historically, this Yankee- 
phobia has had its ups and downs. At the time of World War I, a Latin-American 
intellectual told the "North Americans" that "what you people mst get out of 
your minds . . « is the idea that we . .. want to be like you. We do not-- 
in any respect. . . . We don't want your type of education, your kind of 
religion, your commercialized ideas of living. . - « Our civilization is 
older than yours by centuries. It suits us. Your paternalism, your continual 
oversight of Latin-American affairs is irritating to us. You assume too much, 


Fitzgibbon, Ope cit., Pe 121. 
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and the benevolent role fools none of us. . . « Why talk about a unity that 
does not live? Why keep up all this Pan-American propaganda unless-~-what we 
all believe--for your own purposes of exploitation and political Setiniencet* 
During the "Good Neighbor Policy" of the administration of the "North American" 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, particularly during the years of World War II, 
Latin-American attitudes toward the United States were probably abnormally 
friendly. In the era of the Cold War, however, suspicion and distrust of 

the "Colossus of the North" have regained much lost ground in the Western 
Hemisphere.’ 

As a manifestation of renascent Yankeephobia, the "Plattism" of 
fidelismo has had a profound effect in a generally receptive Hispanic America. 
Although the formal declarations of some governments occasionally express a 
contrary view, it has been pointed out with considerable insight that "Castro 
is, to an uncomfortable degree, correct when he implies or states forthrightly 
that the governments in more than one Latin-American state do not really speak 
for large numbers of those they govern.t"> Throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
admiration is quick and widespread for regimes that dare to express defiance 


of the "Yanquis." Fidelismo “is definitely a danger to our continued peaceful 


relations with Latin America," Robert C. Hill, a United States Ambassador to 


Mexico during the administrations of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, declared 


ee diplomat Luis Cabrera, quoted in Frederick L. Schuman, 
International Politics (2nd Edition; New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937), 
pe 


2mis cooling of Latin-American attitudes is painstakingly documented 
in Dozer, op. cit., passim., especially pp. 188-354. 
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in a recent press interview. "They have traditional reasons for hating and 
fearing us and when one of their own can thumb his nose at us and get away 
with it, he has their sympathy." This observation has been substantiated by 
demonstrations throughout the Americas in support of fidelismo against the 
"Yanquis." 

The Castro movement thus looms as a formidable component of the revo- 
lution of our time. Most, although not all, of its major elements are readily 
exportable to other Latin-American countries, where fidelismo has acquired 
increasing numbers of sympathizers in the Americas. Yet Cubats involvement 
in the Cold War should not feed distorted views of the situation. Communists 
have supported Castro, and he has made friendly overtures to the Soviet Union 
and other Soviet-bloc governments, to be sure. But fidelismo should not be 
equated with Communism. Yankeephobia has achieved dizzying heights in the 
past in Latin America and, conceivably, might regain them in the future. But 
the gross error involved in the oversimplification that interprets anti-United 
States sentiment as Communism should be avoided. It is unlikely that the 
influence of fidelismo, however great, in Latin America could operate to win 
substantial support there for the Soviet cause should the chips of the Cold 
War be down. 
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Quoted in Chicago Sun-Times, April 30, 1961, Section Two, p. 2. 
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"The dynamics of politics" is not an empty phrase. One appropriate test of 
this is an examination of the kaleidoscopic attitude of political parties toward 
their system of government. The study concerns itself with the German parties 

and their views on federalism, but will focus its attention more mecifically 

on the position of broadcasting in the federal spectrum, To gain an understanding 
of the sharp clashes which have occurred over radio and television in the postwar 
era it is necessary first to survey the historical pattern of federalism in Germany. 


I 


The federal system has withstood the test of time despite major holocausts and 
persistent strains and stresses. From a myriad collection of kingdoms, principal- 
ities, and other territorial entities, the German Confederation (1815-1866) emerg- 
ed. During this period the liberal and radical political movements opposed the 
particularism and feudalism of the well-entrenched states, and saw hope for progress 
only in a strong national government. Federalism, to these movements, did not 
signify the American model of unity and diversity in a democratic framework, but 
rather separateness and reaction, The non-democratic origin of federalism in 
Germany needs to be emphasized in the light of later developments. When the Reich 
was finally established in 1871, Bismarck was able to consolidate some powers in 

the national government, although conservative Prussia occupied a dominant posi- 
tion in Reich and state politics, The major parties supported this trend toward 
centralization = but for different reasons: the Conservatives because the pres- 
tige and power of Prussia had been enhanced, the Liberals because national unity 

had been achieved, and the Socialists because the alternative, particularism, re- 
presented political reaction, What the Progressives, a wing of the Liberals, and 
the Socialists actually desired from Bismarck's reign was a more liberal par- 


liamentary system of government, but their hopes were frustrated until the end of 
World War I. 


In the Weimar era the trend toward centralism continued, The national govern- 
ment received further legislative powers, and extended its administrative control 
into new domains, such as defense, transport, and finance, Although the Reichs- 
rat, the vpper house representing the states, no longer had the right of absolute 
veto over legislation, the states still administered the judicial system (except 
for the Reich supreme court), police, education, and local goi2::ment. From & 
constitutional point of view the new Reich had more powers “hn... its predecessor, 
but in practice some states such as Bavaria, Prussia, and Saxo enjoyed a wide 
degree of independence vis-a-vis the relatively weak central governments, Conse- 


quently the latter could not oppose the rising Nazi movement as effectively as 
they wished, 
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Such national parties as the Socialists and the Democrats (successors to the 
Progressives) maintained their anti-federalist position, while the emerging Com 
munists, in theory, stood for a unitary state. The Catholic Cen}er party was un- 
committed, although it leaned toward a decentralized federaliem,* while the Catho- 
lic separatist movements in Bavaria and the Rhineland advocated a complete terri- 
torial rupture. 


Federalism in principle and practice suffered its worst blow during the Hitler 


era, The Nazis created a unitary state with total powers and relegated the states 
to administrative districts. 


What should be the nature of the new state after 1945? According to the Allied 
point of view the Nazi equation of a unitary nation and totalitarianism ruled out a 
wmitary solution. The Americans and French, especially, decided instead on a fed— 
eral solution, This meant the immediate creation of Linder (states) and the hope 
that a national government would be established eventually resting on a federal base, 
However, in the three western zones the boundaries of the new L4nder were drawn 

primarily on the grounds of military occupation exigencies and,with few ex- 
ceptions, represented little historical continuity or regional identity. In addi-~ 
tion, with the reins of power in Allied hands, the Lander had no significant powers 
in the occupation period up to 1949. 


By 1948, however, the Western Allies were ready to turn over to the Germans the 
responsibility of drafting a constitution for the projected West German state. 
Among the party delegates assembled in the Parliamentary Council to work on the do- 
cument, there was no unanimity on the degree of federalism to be established. With—- 
in the new Christian Democratic Union the overwhelming sentiment was for a decentra- 
lized nation in which the states would retain their eutonomy. The Christian Social 
Union the Bavarian affiliate of the CLU, was especially outspoken in this respect, 
The conservative German party (DP) shared these sentimerts. nm the other hand, the 
Social Democrats (SPD) desired a strong central government with limited powers granted 
the states and the upper house. The Free Democrats (FDP), heir to the liberals, also 
wanted a strong central government but with maximum local self-administration. Out 
ox these discussions emerged a set of compromises. The distribution of powers be- ; 
tween the central and Lander governments as set forth in the Basic Law (constitution). 
reflects to some extent the pattern of Weimar. However, the central government is | 
more limited in several areas, especially financial affairs, while the upper house, 
the Bundesrat, is more important than its Weimar counterpart. 


1 


In Germany anti-federalism is equated with suprort of a centralized national govern 
ment, while federalism is equated with a weak national government, 


2 


There is an extensive literature on federalism in Germany before 1945. This writer 
hes drawn on Jcha Ford Colay, The Founding of the Federal Rerublic of Germany 
(Cateago, 1958); Rudolf Schlesinger, Federalism in Central ™istern Europe 

(New York, 1345): Arnold Brecht, Federalism and Regionalis: ‘1. The Divi- 
cn _of Prussia (New York, 1945) and Ossip K. tlechtheim, “Sand and Lander in der 
Sicut der Parteier ", Zeitschrift flr Politik, IV (N.F.), (1957), 348-361. 
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The Bundesrat, having the power of absolute veto in cases affecting the balance 
of the federal system and syspensive veto in other federal legislation, has de- 
fended effectively the interests of the Launder in the legislative process. Ina 
majority of decisions, party affiliations of the representatives of the Lander 
in the Bundesrat have played no role at all; rather, the interests of the Lander 
against encroachnent by the federal government are defended on a supra~-party basis, 
Naturally this is not to signify that Lander headed by the CDU wii] always oppose. - 


the federal governzent headed by the same party. But it docs mean that there are 
various shades of independence or loyalty to, the Bonn line.3 


Heir to the German tradition, the federal government has primacy in legislative 
matters while the Lander have it in administrative matters. The Bund has exclusive 
Jegislative powers in eleven fields, such as foreign affairs, defense, railways, 
and posts and telecommunications; twenty-three concurrent powers with the Lander, 
such as civil and criminal law, laws relating to the economy, labor, agriculture, 
and anti-trust; while further powers, not specifically listed, are reserved to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Idnder. These include, fmong others, education, cul- 
ture, police, religious affairs, and local government, 


This general survey of federalism in Germany has only hinted at the tense inter— 
play between national and regional forces and between the political parties. To 
illustrate this interplay more graphically let us turn to one area of federalism, 
cultural affairs, and even more specifically to one of its subsiduary fields, radio 
and television broadcasting. 


European states traditionally have been involved in cultural affairs much more 
directly than in the United States. The arts, for instance, have received what to 
vs may be considered substantial financial largesse from national or state govern- 
uents. In the broadcasting field, radio and television networks generally are 
govrernment=—supported public enterprises with a semi-autonomous status as public 
corporations, In unitary states, the national government assumes over-all direc=- 
tion, but in federal states practices vary. In Germany, the two levels of govern- 
ment have claimed jurisdiction since broadcasting was in its infancy (October 1923). 


During the Weimar era, the Reich government asserted substantive jurisdiction 
on the basis of provisions in the Constitution granting it the right to set up a 
nost and telegraph and telecommunications systems. The post office consequently 


3 

The representatives in the Bundesrat receive their voting instructions from the 
Linder chief executives or the cabinets, Until now, the CDU, in control of a 
majority of Idader, always has had a majority in the Bundesrat, Olle Nyman, Der 
Fadersliemus (Stockholm, 1960), pp.172=173; Karlheinz Neunreither, 
"PI amit Eueaucracy in the West German Bundesrat," The American Political 
Scisnce Review, LIII (September, 1959), 724, 726-727. 
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For further details, see Golay, op.cit., passim; Peter H. Merkl, "Executive-Legis- 
lative Federalism in West Prion The American Political Science Review, LIII 
(September, 1959), 732-7h1. 
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built the stations and the transmitters, and organized a national broadcasting 
corporation (Reichsrundfunkgesellschaft ) which supervised eight regional broadcast- 
ing stations throughout the country. fbwever, the state governments were dissatis- 
fied with this arrangement, and in 1925 and 1926 obtained compromises. Acknowledged 
to have a constitutional primacy in cultural matters, they received supervisory 


powers over the stations, while the post office restricted its control to financial 
and technical matters. 


Notwithstanding the shift in "management" and the proviso of non-partisanship, 
Reich and state governments used radio as a political instrument to control and even 
censor the type of political news sent over the airways. Under the authoritarian 
regime of von Papen, the government assumed more control by dispatching state com 
missars to each station to make sure that broadcasts would hew to a nationalist line 
end "strengthen the feeling for German honor, "5 


Under the Nazi regime, broadcasting of course became a tool of the Reich and 
led to the end of any Lander influence and of the semi-autonomy enjoyed until then 
by the stations. The Ministry of Public Inlightenment and Propaganda under the 
tutelage of Joseph Goebbels effectively directed and controlled all national programs > 
including those for children, and purged all "unreliable" elements in the industry. 
A centralization of the regional stations took place, in effect making them branch 
offices of the national corporation. 


With the collapse of the Nazi regime, the Allies swiftly granted the Allied 
Control Council full powers to set up broadcasting facilities. The Council in turn 
delegated the powers to the zonal commanders, thereby ensuring decentralization and 
a variety of approaches, Allied personnel operated all stations at first, but grad- 
ually German technicians and program specialists were hired. The Russians central- 
ized the network in the East Zone and made it a tool of Communist propaganda. The 
three western Allies agreed that the state must no longer have any direct control 
over the radio, but differed in matters of organization. Although the French ad- 
vocated a general decentralization in the public realm, their small sone of occupa- 
tion made it unfeasible to establish several stations. The Baden-Baden Southwest 
Radio station was set up and remained in French hands until 1952, The British, true 
to their BBC tradition, organized one station (Northwest German Radio) for the 
much larger zone. NWDR was created as a financially independent public law corpora- 
tion to be free of governmental and party influence, In 1955, the NWDR monopoly was 
ended in the British zone as North-Rhine Westphalia set up the Western German Radio, 
and the other Lander the North German Radio. The Americans, heralding the virtues 
of a decentralized federal state, created separate radio networks for each Land, 


5 

"Richtlinien des deutschen Rundfunks", November 15, 1932, For the Weimar period 
see Adolf Grimme, "Rundfunk" Handwirterbuch der Sozialwissenschaften, (Stuttgart, 
1956), 55—643 Hans Bausch, Der Rundfunk litischen Kriftespiel der Weimarer Re- 
(Tubingen, 1956)3 Kurt Dokumente zur Geschichte des 
eutschen 


s und Fernsehens (Géttingen, 1957). 
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placed non-party management boards in control, and granted the Idnder governments 
"benevolent protection", 


From 1948 on, as the radio networks in the western zones reverted to German 
hands the contradictory policies of the Allies began to fade, although the physi- 
cal location of the stations, not too rationally placed in some areas, remained 

the same. As a result of the deliberations of the founding fathers of the new con- 
stitution, an accord was reached on a guarantee of freedom of reporting by radio 
(as well as press and film), and on any prohibition of censorship (Article 5), on 
the theory that the communications media are important molders of public opinion. 
But agreement was not easily reached on the question of how much power the future 
central government should possess over the broadcasting industry. Mindful of the 
strict Nazi controls, the first draft of the Basic Law rejected any central opera- 
tion.” After some discussion this recommendation was reversed partially in later 
sessions of the Parliamentary Council, A final understanding was reached which 
does not appear specifically in the Basic Law. Technical aspects of broadcasting 
were to fall under exclusive federal supervision, and cultural aspects under Lander 
supervision. Who would have jurisdiction over organizational aspects remained an 
open question since no distinction was made between organization of technical mat- 
ters and of programs.? This lack of clarity was to haunt future debates on broad- 
casting. In any case, some commentators have expressed the view, denied by others, 
that the federal government was not granted more powers in this sphere only because 


Terence Prittie,"The Progress of Broadcasting in Western Germany," The BBC Quarter- 


iy,IX (Summer, 1954), 743 Henry P. Pilgert, 
1945-1953 ,Historical Division of the Office of the United States H ssioner 
for Germany, 1953, pp.74~75. When national concepts differ radically, problems 
erupt. For instance, in preparation for turning the stations over to the Germans, 
American officials put emphasis on the principle that the stations be run as public 
service institutions, representing the cross-section of the community. But, as one 
observer put it, "German officials and legislators felt that they should determine 
what the people were to hear," Pilgert, op.cit., p.30. After discussions lasting 
over two years the Germans finally accepted the principle of decentralization with- 
government control. 


Herren~Chiemsee Entwurf, p. 32, cited by Hermann von Mangoldt, Das Bonner Grund- 
(Berlin, 1953), p.390. 


Parlamentarischer Rat, Hauptausschuss, 29th session, January 5, 1949, ppe351-352. 
Revealing in the debates are the attitudes of party delegates, which reflect their 
basic philosophy not only toward radio, but toward the extent of federalism as well, 
A Communist suggested the federal government have control over organization and 
culture since the two are inseparable;a Socialist,also inclined to give the federal 
government more powers, proposed the government deal with technical and organiza« 
tional problems; and a Christian Democrat advocated the present solution. Suggestive 
of the majority view, the committee chairman(Carlo Schmid, SPD)said:"I do not think 
that one can label the transmission of a Beethoven symphony as part of a telecom 
munications system, as little as one can view a concert as falling under the juris- 
diction of the violin makers’ craft." Ibid.,p. 352. | 
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of the mistrust of the Allies*° Be that as it may, the Lander governments lost no 
time in working out administrative arrangements with the stations located in their 
respective territories, The general pattern, with exceptions, is the following: 
supervising the stations are broadcasting councils with a membership from twenty 
to forty who are selected from various cultural, educational and economic groups 
and who include representatives of the Land government. In theory, the members are 
to serve the general interest “regardless of their personal or political connec- 
tions." IL In practice, the parties in the Land legislatures help to select the 
members of the councils, and exert influence on the selection of top staff members 
of the stations. The strength of each party in the legislature may be reflected in 
the political makeeup of the staff. A Land headed by the CBU normally will have a 
station manager sympathetic to the CDU, and an assistant station manager sympathe- 
tic to the SPD, or vice-versa, although in theory the station manager is selected 

by the council and by a smaller administrative council which serves as a watchdog 
unit. The manager is held responsible for the entire programming. The stations 

are public law corporations, and are financed by the traditional two D-marke per 
month collected by the post office.l2 This type of financing insures non-commercial 
operations, and autonomy of any outside private interest groups. The nine stations 
in the Federal Republic have banded together in a loose coordinating unit, ARD, 
which deals primarily with questions of joint programming, technical research, plan~ 
ning, and sponsorship of a short-wave hookeup for beaming programs overseas, 


In spite of joint programming of major political and cultural events, each radio 
station produces the majority of its programs on an individual basis (most televi- 
sion programs are cooperative ventures), The contents are geared to a mass audience, 
although there are more outstanding programs appealing to the sophisticated than 
those on an average AM radio station in the United States, Political commentators, 


parliamentary debates, symphony concerts, and plays may be heard frequently. 


10 
Hans Peters, "Die Rechtslage von Rundfunk und Fermsehen nach dem Urteil des 


Bundesverfassungsgerichts vom 28,2,61!' Kulturpolitik und Féderalismus, Heft 1, 
Veréffentlichungen aus Kultur und Polit 9 » Pe 10, 

11 

Pilgert, op.cit., p.313 see also ARD, Arbeits 


inschaft der 8ffentlich-recht— 
lichen Rundfunkanstalten der Bundesrepublik Deutsch Baden-Baden,n.d.)3 Kurt 
ere Der Rundfunk in der und West—berlin( Frankfurt/Main ,1955), 

pp.25 ff, 
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Pilgert, op.cit.,pe77. The post office keeps twenty to twenty-five per cent for 
its services, such as the search for unregistered non-paying receiving sets, and 
plows the rest back to the stations. 
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Despite the cited party influences, the sq or economic programs generally 
do not reflect a single party point of view, 


The Bonn government was unenthusiastic about its minor constitutional role in 
broadcasting, and the failure of the stations to cooperate effectively, It wanted 
to set up a dual Bonn-Lander system of broadcasting whereby it would be in charge 
of programs beamed overseas and to the Soviet Zone, and the Lander would maintain 
their existing stations, Such a reform would counter an exaggerated provincialisn, 
inaugurate national broadcasts, and achieve a desirable balance between centralism 
and decentralization, arguments to tle effect that there would be reason to fear 
another tight national control comparable to the Nazi model were refuted with the 
counter-argument that enough controls exist in a democratic system to prevent any 
serious abuse of the independence of a national station. Envisaged was a super~ 
visory council in which not only members of the government and deputies would sit, 
but members of the Lander governments as well, 


The supporters of the federal government raised other criticisms, The arbi- 
trary method of establishing stations on a zonal and Lander basis disregarded the 
historic cultural and provincial boundaries, a prime example being Radio Bremen 
set up by the Americans only because it was their port and supply base, Moreover, 
the stations were too dependent on the political whims of the Lander governments, 
More cooperation on the part of the stations would result in less duplication of 
effort, such as the necessity for a foreign statesman to grant several interviews 
on the same subject to the representatives of the nine stations, or for the main- 
tenance of a net of foreign correspondents by each station, Finally, the lack of 
a variety of programs was decried. Demands were made to conduct systematic public 
opinion polls to find out what programs the people really wanted, and to establish 
a second,perhaps commercial, television network throughout the nation, which would 
compete with the television stations set up the Lander in 1952, and provide any 
viewer a second channel from which to choose, 


In the first legislative period, deputies of the government coalition parties 
introduced in March 1953 a bill incorporating some of these reform proposals into 
the Bundestag (lower house), but due to the adjournment of the chamber a few 


B 
Of course, the numbers interested in classical music (12 cent) are less, 

by far, than those interested in variety shows (86 per cent), according to a NWDR 

survey, cited in W, Phillips Davison "The Mass Media in .jest German Political life," 


West os leadership and Foreign Policy, ed. by Hans Speier and Davison (Evanston, 
Tll., 1957 e De 
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Hans Bausch, "Politik im Rundfunk," Die politische Meinung, III (September 1958), 
Pp, 13-14; K, Wagenfihr, Was meinon Hérer and Zuschauer?, Zur Neuordn 
unks (Hamburg, 1959), pp. 5=12; Der Rund? estschland, Sonderdruck fur 
die Zeitschrift Fernsehen (Hamburg, 1955), passim; Gerhard Eckert, Monopol order 


Wettbewerb im Deutschen Fernsehen (Miinchen, 1958), passim. 
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months later the »422 died in the legislative maze.t5 During this time, backers of the 
Tandor etations and the status quo launched a battery of convincing and not-80- 
convincing arguments, sacha bETr, they argued, would transfer controls from 

experts in the stations to bureaucrats in Bonn, and would provide the governments 

not only with a monopoly in the developitent of radio, but with a potent propaganda 
weapon as well, especially if a ministry of information were to be created, Follow- 
ing further public outbursts, the idea of a ministry was shelved by the government 
after the 1953 election, But behind some of these arguments was the fear on the 


part of the opposition Sociai Demosrats of a centralized radio control by the CDU 
in 3onn, 


During the second legislative period (1953-1957), a mixed Bund-Lander com- 
mission attempted to iron out the major differences, but failed in its numerous 
efforts, For instance, in 1955 a draft of a treaty between the Bund and the 
lander was agreed upon, but deemed to be unsatisfactory, was not submitted to a 
single Land parliament for ratification, Feelings were running at a high pitch. 
The Ministers President of the Lander in effect were accusing Bonn officials of 
net really wanting an agreement. Instead, so ran the argument, these officials 
wented a federal law because control over the existing stations could be exerted 
neve easily. In turn, Lander ministers were accused of stalling negotiations 
for fear of having to make concessions to the federal government. 


During the third legislative period (1957-1961), the government seized the in-~ 
itiative and the Lander were put on the defensive. To forestall pending legislative 
moves on the part of the government, the stations in 1958 finally were able to agree 
upon one reform, A system of fiscal equalization was inaugurated in which the wéalth; 
stations - wealthy because they were located in densely populated areas - would do- 
nate some of their income to their poozer brethren, Obviously this one reform failed 
to satisfy the central government. In 1958 it introduced a bill similar to the one 
of 1953, including the establishment of a full program of short-wave broadcasts 
overseas (Deutsche Welle), long wave broadcasts within the Federal Republic and to 
the Soviet Zone (Deutschland-Funk), and a second television network (Deutschland- 
Fernsehen), the latter to be run on a private, commercial basis. To coordinate 
these three institution, a top broadcasting association (Deutscher Rundfunkverband) 
would be formed. To maintain independence from any pressures, supervisory councils 
for each of the three institutions would be eresgg" in which the government, the 
lander, and private groups would be represented.+ 


der Abgeordneten Dr. Bogel, Dr. Mende, Walter und Genossen vom 


18, Marz 1953 ~ Drucksache Nr. 4198 der 1. Wahlperiode,. 


16s schiv-Dienst, Funk-Fernsehen-Film (fff press) , VIII, No. 26a (June 15, 1959), 
109-112. 
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The Deutschland-Funk, for instance would have a council of 15 members: 5 from the 
government, 5 from the Lander, 3 from religious denominations, 1 from the employers, 
1 trade unions, Bundesrat-Drucksache 315/59, Entwurf eines Gesetzes 
uber den dfunk. 
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The government justified its bill in terms of enhancing the national interest, 
creating more uniformity, and providing competition, It based its powers on cer-~ 
tain provisions in the Basic Law, such as Article 73, #7 (the Federation has juris- 
diction over postal and telecommunications systems), article 5 (the freedom to 
express oneself), and article 87, #3 (...corporate and other bodies of federal 
public law can be established by federal law for matters on which the Federation 

has the pbwer to legislate,"),. It contested the Linder claim that they possessed 
exclusive jurisdiction over cultural affairs, since it too has numerous prerogatives 
in this vaguely-defined field, 


In November 1959, the Bundesrat deliberated the bill, Reviewing past failures 
to arrive at an agreement, the rapporteur reiterated the willingness of the Lander 
to continue further negotiations, and assailed the negative response of the govern- 
ment in the summer of 1959, The Lander had agreed upon the draft of a treaty be- 
tween Bund and Lander for a second television network in public, and not as the 
government bill envisaged, in private hands.48 But the government had lacked inter- 
est in such an arrangement, and had decided upon the legislative alternative, knowing 
full well that such a move would oblige the Lander to test the constitutionality 
of the bill in the Federal Constitutional Court. He urged the Bundesrat to consider 
the bill to be unconstitutional, and to request the government to withdraw it from 
further legislative action.19 The Bundesrat supported this proposal, What is 
remarkable about the statement of the rapporteur is the unanimity of its acceptance 
among all Lander delegations irrespective of party. When Lander prerogatives are 
at stake, the ranks in the Bundesrat tighten against the frontal assult of the 
government. 


This was not the case in the Bundestag where the deputies of the coalition partie. 
in general supported the government bill, The CDU spokesman, Dr. Heck, was not 
satisfied entirely as he warned the deputies of the danger of supervisory boards 
not remaining critical enough of operations and identifying themselves too much with 
the stations, Some other CDU deputies were wary of supporting the bill because their 
lander governmehts were opposed to it, but loyalty to the party usually prevailed, 

The SPD spokesman, Kuhn, opposed the bill on the grounds of an usurpation of power 
by tno fedsral government, and of the need for a public and non-commercial network, 
Privately-run television would lower the cultural level of television by showing 
westerns during prime evening hours, would increase the financial power of the 


1B, onically enough, the Lander proposal caused a split within the SPD, and demon- 


strated anew the intertwining of party interests and broadcasting, Party officials 
in Bonn were unhappy with their Ministers President after calculating that only a 
maximum of four out of fifteen seats on the council of a Land-operated network 

would be held by those sympathetic to the party, But it is precisely on the land 
level in which the SPD has any strength, Hence, the SPD opted for a Bund-Supervised 
non-commercial network where it hoped to have a more favorable representation. That 
the government was preparing for a private commercial network the SPD did not know 


at the time. Der Spiegel, XIV (August 10, 1960), 20-22. 
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advertisers, and would reflect a subtle pro-business and pro-CDU philosophy. 


Given the difficulty of securing a majority to override the negative Bundesrat 
vote, given the hope of receiving SPD approval for the less controversial parts of the 
bill, and given the lack of unity within CDU ranks concerning the advisability of 
having a commercial network, CDU tacticians decided to exclude the television sec- 
tion from the bill, Despite continued 370 opposition, the bill received a majority 
vote on June 29, 1960 in the Bundestag, 


Under constitutional provisions, the bill had to be submitted again to the 
Bundesrat for consideration of amendments made in the Bundestag. This time the 
united front in the Bundesrat collapsed and the discussion and vote ranged along 
party lines. The SPD urged a negative vote since the emasculated bill was un- 
necessary, Bund-Linder agreements already providing for some inter-national broad- 
casts, The CDU urged a positive vote since the television provision had been 
eliminated, and Lander interests would not be endangered if the Bund launched more 
international broadcasts based on its prerogative in foreign affairs.©2 Why this 
switch in the CDU position in the Bundesrat? Its public pronouncements were not 
entirely convincing. More likely, when the chips were down and the prestige of the 
government and the CDU were at stake, the Chancellor put pressure on his Ministers 
President in the Lander. He was successful, the CDU carried the vote, and a joint 
conference committee of the two chambers agreed upon minor changes suggested by 
the Bundesrat.23 The bill became law on November 29, 1960, but the Chancellor 
could not ‘claim complete victory, From a legal point of view, a second television 
network was no nearer to realization, 


From a practical point of view, a second network could have been inaugurated 
swiftly. For years already, business interests had made little-publicized but 
intensive preparations to opezate a commercial network once licensing was forth- 
coming. In December 1958, they set up a corporation Free Television 

Fernsehen). The Federation of German Industry, the Brand Names Association, the 
newspaper publishers, and the periodicals publishers each had one-fourth of the share 


20 

Deutscher Bundestag, 97th session, January 27, 1960, ppe 5330-53574 To counter 
the threat of a commercial network, most existing television stations had introduced 
commercials on a limited basis in a thirty-minute program preceding the regular 
programs, Newspaper owners were norétoo happy at first to have a competing medium 
advertising, 
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Deutscher Bundestag, 12lst session, June 29, 1960, pp. 7001-7029, 
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Bundesrat, Drucksache 211/1-3/60, July 13, 1960. 
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Bundesrat, 222nd session, July 15, 1960; Deutscher Bundestag, 3»Wahbperiode, 
Drucksache 2141, 


Bundesgesetzblatt, Jahrgang 1960, Teil I, pp. 862-868 (Gesetz tiber die Errichtung 
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In order to regeive more public support, further interests, such as agriculture, 
trade, banks, and cultural organizations, were promised an opportunity to buy 
additional shares once the license was received,©) Other private corporations 
also made preparations to begin commerdial bradcasting, but Speir weaker capital 
base gave them little chance of receiving the first license, 


These business interests were primarily interested in television as an addi- 
tional medium for advertising. Even though they publicly denied it, political 
motivations also were important, Not sympathetic with some of the programs 
emanating from stations whose directors were Social Democrats, they envisaged a 
non-partisan second program weighted th the interests of business and to the line 
of the conservative Bonn government.*? Their model was the British Independent 
Television Authority, a commercial network competing with the BBC, 


Opponents of commercial broadcasting raised a chorus of protests, The 

Catholic bishops and a Protestant group dealing with broadcasting assailed commer. 
cialization as a cultural levelling. The trade unions and the SPD opposed the idea. 
And even the communications expert of the CDU demanded that party and interest pres- 
sures be rejected, and that advertising and programming be separated.28 One tel. 
evision and radio director doubted the practicality of these noble ideas. More- 
over, in his view, the British model cannot serve as a comparison to the German, 

In Great Britain, the ITA, a public corporation, represents a competition to the 
BBC, a centralized monopoly, But in Germany the television monopoly is diffused 
among the various states, thus providing some competition on a geographic basis .©? 


2 

*Markenverbank e.¥., Wettbewerb um den Fernsehschirm (‘iesbaden, 1958); Studien- 
gesellschaft fur Funk- und Fernsehwerbung e.V., Méglichkeiten #ir die Verwirklichung 
eines zweiten Fernseh-Programms (n.epe, 1958). Two pamphlets urging commercial 
programming. 
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The government, too, made plans to launch a second, preferably commercial, net-~ 
work, On the basis of a government order in the summer of 1958, the postmaster- 
general began the necessary technical preparations to build a chain of transmitters. 
When parliament struck out the provision for a new television network, the Chancel- 
lor quickly found another alternative. On guly 25, 1960 he established the private- 
ly incorporated German Television Corporation (DeutschesFernsehen, Gmbh). It would 
have the power to issue licenses to responsible, private organizations capable of 
producing television programs, This unilateral administrative edict, in which par~ 
liament and the Lander were not officially consulted, but which asked the Lander to 
participate, represented a juridical coup on the part of Adenauer. 


As a matter of fact, Adenauer had consulted deputies and Ministers President of 
his party unofficially on several occasions before July 25 to explore with them the 
various alternatives, The Ministers President were opposed to his solution, Three 
days before the announcement of the new corporation, all Ministers President, CDU 
and SPD, met officially to present a counter~proposal to the government. That was 
rejected, and further negotiations collapsed. In retrospect, the government erred 
in not meeting the Lander half-way, since even the four Lunder led by the SPD, Hesse, 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lower Saxony, were willing to arrive at a prompt settlement .20 


The Adenauer move precipitated the dramatic showdown, The four Lénder took the 
issue to the Federal Constitutional Court, and on December 17 the Court granted them 
an interim injunction, prohibiting the government-established corporation, the Lé&nder, 
or any other organization from beginning a second program, on January 1, 1961, as had 
been planned, until a final ruling would be handed down, 


On February 28, 1961, the Court ruled against the federal government concerning 
the establishment of a second program, It concurred with the interpretation of the 
Lander that in creating the private corporation, Deutschland-Fernsehen, the 


30" 
Several months later, in October, the Lémder controlled by the CDU were weakening 
in their opposition to the Adenauer policy, and signed a Bundla&nder agreement, worked 
out by a CDU group and issued in the name of the Bavarian Minister President, in 
which the Lander individually or collectively would be able to produce another re-~ 
gional program on the basis of administrative contracts between Bund and Lénder. 
This agreement was never ratified due to the action of the Court, Funk-Korrespon- 
denz, No. 45 (November 2, 1960), pp. 1-3. 
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government had violated Article 30 of the Basic Law ("The exercise of the govern- 
mental powers.,..is the concern of the Lander insofar as this Basic Law does not 
otherwise prescribe or permit."), and had exceeded Article 73 (federal postal and 
telecommunications services), which concerns only technical aspects of broadcasting 
as 4 of their constitutional primacy in cultural affairs (Articles 30,70ff., and 
83ff. )e 


The Court also assailed in most vigorous language the steamroller tactics of the 
government. The implied constitutional principle of a fraternal cooperation between 
Bund and Lander in matters of joint responsibility had been violated by Bonn. The 
government cannot operate on the thesis of divide et impera by seeking an agree- 
ment on ns with some of the Lérder — those headed by the CDU — and not with the 
others, Furthermore, it m:st grant the Lander enough time to assess the merit of 
a new proposal, 33 


The decision of the Court marked a milestone in the history of German federalism. 
Before ass essing its long-range significance, the immediate reactions must be re- 
corded. To an overconfident federal government it came as a shattering blow, since, 
at she moct, a prohibition of the corporation had been expected. To an end came the 
repcated efforts of Bonn to prevent the Linder from organizing a second television 
program, There were government and CDU officials who denounced the decision as too 
sweeping an interpretation of federalism, and who advocated an amendment to the Basic 
law granting the central government more powers.34 They feared for the future of 


32 

In a later rebuttal, Professor Peters asserted publicly that the reasoning of the 
Court would signify the end of all political negotiations if the government could 
not make agreements with some Linder, and isolate the others until they are ready to 
sign. Peters, op.cit.e, Pe 22, 
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The Lénder chiefs officially were informed of the plan to establish a corporation 
several. hours after the fait accompli. The Court also dealt with a related contro- 
versy: the provision concerning technical services in the state treaty of June 10, 
1955 establishing the North German Radio station was deemed unconstitutional because 
it exceeded Land sovereignty and was a federal matter, Bundesverfassungsgericht, 
2 BvG, 1/60, 2/60, pp. 1-82. 
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German democracy and assaults from extremist groups if an accentuated federaliem 
develops comparable to that of the Weimar era. There were others who objected to 
the "political" decisions of the Court, and who insisted that the executive and the 
legislative branches should have the primary policy-making powers.35 


The court decision marked a victory for the SPD and a defeat for the CDU in an 
election year, After a cabinet meeting on March 3, Adenauer glumly told the Bundes- 
tag that the decision was "wrong;' that the government would not participate in “- 
further television matters, and that the private corporation would be liquidated.3 


Into the lap of the Lémder fell the next move. (nce it was no longer necessary 
to unite against the government the Lander divided along party lines. The SPD sug- 
gested the stations join together into two production groups to transmit two con- 
trasting national programs, to be preceded by regional programs organized by pri- 
vate groups. in June, 1961, the Ministers President by majority decision rejected 
the SPD proposal and adopted that of the CDU.The new independent public law corp- 
oration will be formed (independent of the existing regional stations), to operate 
the second program on a national and non-commercial basis. The agreement specifies 
the composition of the supervisory organs and the election of the director. The 
SPD insisted on a 3/S5th vote for his election in order to block an unsatisfactory 
nominee. By 1962 this corporation will finally, after nearly a decade of argumenta~ 
tion, launch the second program. (In the meantime, the existing TV stations are fil- 
ling the gap with a second program. ) aT 


The protracted dispute reflects the dynamics of federalist politics, Both 
sides held commendable views and committed serious mistakes, Those who stood for 
increased centralization argued cogently in terms of providing responsible national 
programs to match the growing importance of the Federal Republic in international 
affairs, and especially in its opposition to the Boviet bloc. Those who stood for 
increased decentralization argued equally well in terms of lLénder powers and 
pluralism. The struggle between the two well-matched blocs unpardonably delayed an 
urgent reform in broadcasting, and necessitated the intervention of a third power, 
the Court. (nly then did the scales tip in favor of the federalists. 


Thus, the Court has assumed an importance in politics not imagined in the 
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Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeit March 1 and 2, 1961; Bulletin (Presseund Informa- 
tionsamtes der Bundesregierung » March 9 and 11, 1961. 
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initial years of the Federal Republic, Its judgments on federalist questions will 
help shape the tenuous national-state relationships through a narrow or liberal 
interpretation of the Basic Law, Since 1949, Bonn has mounted an offensive against 
the Lander by gradually whittling away their powers. Now there are indications of a 
defensive posture on the part of Bonn in the light of a Lénder rejuvenation. Bonn 
has been told to reduce its expenditures for cultural affairs, the major bastion of 
Land powers, Instead, the Lander offer to increase their own subsidies. As a 
matter of fact, their financial position of late has improved considerably. They 
are even contemplating aid to underdeveloped countries, a sphere in which the 
federal government has priority. To play a more significant role in German politics, 
the Lander are attempting to coordinate their efforts through frequent consultations 
and conferences, 


How do the Lander rationalize their actions? Do they provide a philosophical 
defense of federalism ? Their spokesmen rely heavily on the historical and doc- 
trinal development of federalism in Germany as well as other countries. Federalism 
te them signifies the establishment of a corps intermédiaire between the state and 
the citizen, a means to counteract the mass state and the mass man, and the demo- 
cratic alternative to conformity and dictatorship. It provides the opportunity for 
the opposition parties to at least be politically responsible in state —-* ? 
and may represent the political solution for a reunited national Germany. 


Proponents of a strong central government deem the Lander attitude parochial 
and anachronistic in a Europe moving toward supra-national organizations. Economic 
and secial tasks, defense and atomic energy have become so complex that a sterile 
provincialism based on outdated regional borders cannot meet the challenge of the 
twentieth century. Even the Lander admit the necessity of coordinating the few 
powers left to them, after a chorus of complaints by the populace with, for example, 
the lack of uniformity in the school year, or the difficulty in transferring pupils 
from one land to another, Some observers boldly assert that due to the weaknesses 
of the Lander federalism in Germany has become more fiction than fact. They view 
the Lander as mere self-administering territorial units highly dependent on the 
central government, 
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Kulturpolitik und Foderalismus, passim; Unternehmerbrief des peutschen Industrie- 
inetituts, No. 10, March 9, 1961; os 14, April 6, 1961; No. 18, May 4, : 
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See 10 Jahre Bundesrat (K#ln, 1959), pp. 142-147; speeches of Minister President 
Meyers others turpolitik und Féderalismus, op. cit. 
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These views are expressed by Professors Karl Loewenstein, Carlo Schmid, and 
Werner Weber, K. W. Wheare goes so far as to catalogue the Bonn Republic as unitary . 
because the Linder are too dependent on the central government. Wheare, Federal 
Government (New York, 1946), pp. 57, 25-26. On the other hand, Olle Nyman sees 
federalism as a living, but weakened organism, Nyman, Ope cit,,pp.181-207, A lead- 


ing proponent of a federal solution is Hans Nawiaeky (Die Grundgedanken des Grundges- 
setzes ftir die Deutschland (Stuttgart, 1950). For a perceptive 
cussion of this question, see Ossip K. Flechtheim, ed., fue und Linder(Berlin, 1959) 
especially the chapters by Heinz Kreutzer, "Bund und er der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland" (pp.1-21 and Otto-Heinrich von der Gablentz,"Die Chancen des Féderal~ 
ismus in der gegenwirtigen Gesellschaft, "(pp.142-162) sMerkl, op,cit. ,pp.732~7h1. 
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Neither the defenders nor the opponents of federalism will deny the pull to- 
ward centralisation in areas of coordinate responsibility. Even Land elections 
in which local and regional issues are less important than national issues repre- 
sent to the parties a test of their national strength and prestige. Consequently, 
the erstwhile federalist-oriented CDU in recent years has become more unitary in 
its outlook, while the traditional unitary-oriented SPD has become more federalist. 
Tre position of each party in the broadcasting controversy confirms this shift. In 
the constitutional deliberations of 1948 and 1949 the CDU opted for a decentralized 
radio system, but sought more centralization in later years, The SPD took the 
exact opposite stand, 


The explanation for this shift in broadcasting and other fields is based less 
on philosophical than on tactical grounds, and stems from the need to adapt to the 
political realities of life. In the saddle of national politics since 1949 the 
c'U must pursue a more centralist policy, even though aware of the tensions such a 
policy creates with its strongly federalist Iand parties. The Chancellor has at- 
Sempted to infuse more discipline into the party organization, but with no tell- 
ing effects, 40 


The SPD faced a parallel clash of doctrine and practice. Originally, it stood 
for centralism. In 1951, for instance, it co-sponsored a sonstitutional amendment 
to establish a national police force, But as its role of a permanent opposition 
narty on the national level continued, it gradually had to espouse for opportunis- 
tic reasons the eause of the Lander, especially in the traditional SPD redoubts of 


Hesse and Bremen.41 Should the SPD obtain power in Bonn, most likely it will stress 
its former doctrinal position, and especially in economic affairs assume a more 
unitary position than the CDU ever has taken. 


The parallel to the United States party system is striking. Here too a shift 
nes occurred in which the Republican party has veered to decentralization while the 
uw jority of the Democratic party has become more articulate in defense of a central- 
103d government. A reflection of economic and social developments, of the Great 
Nepression and the rise of the welfare state, this change in position also is based 
on increased identification with the states! righters or with their opponents. 
Whether this shift represents a long-range ideological commitment remains to be seen. 


40 
For further details see Arnold Heidenheimer, "Federalism and the Party System: 


The Case of West Germany," The American Political Science Review, LII (September 
1958), 809-828; Flechtheim, op,cit., pp. 35 ° 


Ibid., 356-3613 Peter H. Merkl,"The Mnergent Federal System of Western Ge " 
(Uspublished Ph. D. dissertation, Un oF Gale of Pp. 7OL 
Similar trends can be observed in the smaller parties, The conservative German 
party, once federalist-oriented and a CDU partner, has reversed its stand, The 
liberal FDP has not accentuated its unitary-bent principles since it left the 
government coalition, Flechtheim, op.cit., 354-356. 
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Braunthal/German Federalism 


In West Germany, predictions are even more hazardous, given the short span of 
life of the new republic. Until now the trend to centralisation of powers in the 
hands of the Bonn government has gained momentum, Whether the Lémder in the long 
run can draw enough sustenance from the important Court verdict on broadcasting to 
increase their powers significantly is most doubtful. They are now in a more 
favorable constitutional position to defend their prerogatives. But the inexorable 
trend to centralization in other nations of a federal and even wnitary type would 
serve to indicate that the doctrinaire states’ righters in Germany have little cause 
for great optimism. If democracy is to flourish neither the states! righters nor 
the super-centralists should register any triumps. Rather, support should flow 
to those advocating a moderate and middle position. 
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CHANGES AND VARIATIONS IN SOVIET POLICIES 
| TOWARD THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


This is in the way of a preliminary report and a theoretical construct 

of a larger study covering Soviet and International Communist propaganda to the 
underdeveloped areas in Southeast Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin 
America.+ The purpose of this project is to conceptualize the Soviet image of 
the various underdeveloped areas and to trace the dynamics of this image as it 
has varied over time and space. The time period covered is from 1955 to the 
present. The Bandung Conference of April 1955 was taken as the beginning of 

the study because this was the first time the Soviet Union, as opposed to the 
individual Communist Parties, sought to play a dynamic role beyond the contiguous 
regions of the Soviet land mass after World War II. The study is divided into 
two parts. The first part is a discussion of the role assigned to the individual 
Communist Parties and the divergent patterns permitted by the USSR as seen from 
the international Communist press. The second part will deal with the attitude 
of the Soviet Government as seen from its official press, both party and 
government. 


1. Definitions: 


Since the relatively confused days of 1955 and 1956 when the Soviet 
Union and the Communist parties throughout the world were badly split and when 
Moscow first initiated the new line t ard the underdeveloped world and the 
directives were excessively vague, po.icy discussions today have become much 
more specific and direct. Some of the parties as in Egypt and India are still 
split by factions but superficially at least the Communist international and 
each of the parties have reunited and worked out in detail a program of action 
based onZnational front. One of the main advantages. of the new line is that 

it stresses individuality permitting variations in specific countries in theory 
and practice 


In Communist parlance the euphemism for an analysis of party strategy 
in the underdeveloped areas are discussions of the role to be played by the 
various classes in the national and socialist revolutions. Thus the logical 
place to begin the analysis is with the class terminology as used today by 
Soviet and Communist periodicals. Communist use of class categories is not always 
consistent and meanings change from time to time, but it is possible to draw 
some general distinctions between group labels as used in Communist literature. 
In the underdeveloped countries it is the bourgeoisie which is of particular 
interest to Soviet strategy. The Communists divide up the bourgeoisie in a 
variety of ways. Of particular importance in the underdeveloped areas is the 
tem "national bourgeoisie."3 This group is composed of the native capitalists, 
the core of which are usually the small industrialists, or middle bourgeoisie, 
but in many of the underdeveloped countries the large native industrialists 

are included as well. The term "national bourgeoisie" is in turn broken down 
into various groups. The right-wing national bourgeoisie have sold themselves 
to the imperialists and are therefore of no value in the struggle against 
colonialism or neo-colonialism. Another sub-group often identified is the 
conciliatory bourgeoisie. Its attitude toward the colonial struggle tends to 
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fiuctuate. At certain times it will support national independence but at crucial 
moments it may betray the cause to the imperialist powers. The term "progres- 

sive bourgeoisie" is applied to those elements which at the moment are considered 
trustworthy. | 


‘iin | ceimileAne bourgeoisie is usually categorized as a group distinct 
from the national bourgeoisie. They are considered the agents of imperialism 
depending for their franchise and capital upon the monopoly imperialists. 
Consequently, it is rare that they can be trusted in the struggle for national 
independence. Also distinct from the national bourgeoisie, but not necessarily 
so, are the petty bourgeoisie composed of shopkeepers, craftsmen, and very small 
industrialists. Because this group is subject to discrimination and competition 
from the imperialist monopolists, the Communists expect it to play an important 
role in the national liberation struggle. In Southeast Asia, this group is 
characterized as playing an important political role but in the Middle East, 
in practice, it is not always a trusted sector of society. In Africa it is 
- considered too small to be an effective political force. Occasionally, other 
forms of the bourgeoisie are also mentioned in the Communist press, such as 
colonial bourgeoisie, bureaucratic bourgeoisie, and rural bourgeoisie composed 
of rich farmers and peasants. The category "bureaucratic bourgeoisie" is most 
often applied to Latin America where over a long period of time a class of 
government bureaucrats has developed separate from tne industrial bourgeoisie 
and is organized as a powerful interest group. These various bourgeois sub- 
groups as used by the Communists are not mutually exclusive and change from 
time to time. In a given article, however, it is usual for the writer to be 
explicit about the theoretical meaning of a term. But it is rare that actual 
groups within a country are identified as falling within a given category. 
Discussions of the problem are kept at a theoretical level. 


The working class is also referred to in various forms. The term 
"toiling or working mass," which is the traditional term applied to the colonial 
areas, is today only infrequently employed. If it is used, it signifies a close 
identification between the working class and the poor and middle peasantry. 
The current preferred term is the "working class", the exact meaning of which 
is not always specified. Often it is used to mean wage earners in general 
and does not necessarily apply exlusively to industrial workers. The term 
"proletariat," however, does apply exclusively to industrial workers. But as 
in the case of the bourgeoisie the categories are theoretical and specific 
identifications are rare. 

only 

Communist nomenclature in the agricultural sector is also/theoretical . 
The landlords own the land but do not actually work it. The division between 
the rich, middle, and poor peasantry, as always, remains vague. The rich 
peasant is distinguished by the additional labor he hires and the poor peasant 
by the fact that he is forced to sell his own labor on a part-time basis. 
The agricultural worker or proletariat works entirely for wages. The Communists 
have also increasingly used the term "sharecropper" in discussions of the 
underdeveloped areas. 


In conclusion it is possible to say that the Communists have dropped 
at least part of their stereotyped view of the world by permitting wide varia- 
tions from area to area. Nevertheless, the Communists' analysis is still two 
dimensional and many of the groups in the underdeveloped societies are left 
out or are given a minor role. The intellectual elite, for example, is never 
considered a formidable force of its own, nor are there any discussions of the 
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significance of the military as a separate elite. The Soviet Union is unable 
to see any difference between the rule of the military elites in Latin America 
and the Middle East as contrasted with the civil leadership in Asia and Africa. 
In most cases they do not.even consider the military elite to be a separate 
section of the bourgeoisie. One way, however, the Soviet analysts, in part, 
get around the rigid class view of society is to recognize that there exist 
important contradictions within the classes especially among the national 
bourgeoisie. 


Having categorized, if only theoretically, the social and economic 
groups, it is possible to frame the crucial questions for Communist strategy: 
which groups and sub-groups can be considered an ally and for how long. The 
first step is to look at what are the characteristics of model allies in the 
underdeveloped areas from the Communist point of view. There would be two 
such models. In international relations, the model would be a political group 
which is strongly anti-imperialist, inalterably opposed to the Western powers, 
and is developing a pro-Soviet attitude on all issues. Close consultation and 
coordination with the Soviet Union, however, are not essential. Internally a 
model ally would be one which ligquidates all "imperialist holdings" and then 
pushes for socio-economic reforms which have as their basic criteria the radical 
destruction of the landlords and big bourgeoisie. The Communists would also 
expect toleration and then an increasingly favorable attitude toward the local 
Communist Party. In both internal and external definitions, developmental 
expectations toward a pro-Communist, pro-Soviet attitude is important. From 
1947-1953 there was no time element and an ally had to be not only anti-Western 
but immediately pro-Communist. Under Khrushchev the time factor has become . 
crucial although it is nowhere made specific. At the time of Randung in 1955, 
the Soviet Union seemed to accept the proposition that an anti-Western attitude 
was sufficient. Many politicians, particularly in Asia and Africa, assumed 
therefore that the USSR was thinking in terms of a three-camp world based on 
long-term co-existence, non-interference by the socialist camp in the neutralist 
camp. But such a proposition -- that development can be in two or more direc-~ 
tions -- is contrary to the Marxian ideology. Although Khrushchev has drasti- 
cally altered the ideology he continues to see change as linear with socialism 
of the USSR type at one end and imperialism at the other. Such concepts as 
the welfare state and neutral state are thought of only in terms of way stations 
between the two poles. 


Uncommitted 
States 
Socialism Imperialist 
Capitalism 


It is significant that in Communist works the term "neutralism" is rarely used. 
Reference is made rather to non-aligned or uncommitted states, which does not 
imply a third position. Using this linear scale, it is possible to define an 
ally in Soviet terminology as one who is moving towards the socialist pole on 
the scale. The group moving in the opposite direction, no matter where they 

may be on the scale, tends to become an enemy. Thus a leader like Nassar, 
moving towards socialism, is considered a close friend but even if he moderately 
reverses the trend, the reference to him in the Communist press becomes hostile. 
By 1959 this time factor expectation of the Soviet Union became apparent but how 
it operated under specific conditions was still not clear. The issue was made 
more confusing by the Chinese Communists who have a different set of develop- 
mental expectations and who by 1959 were refusing to accept some of the "friends" 
of the USSR. 
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2. The National Liberation Front: 


Since 1948 the local Communist Parties have sought allies and influence 
through the creation of national liberation movements. The primary tactical 
questions of this policy have been who and on what basis are groups to be in- 
cluded in the Front, and who should lead the movements. Traditionally, the 
Soviet Union has looked upon the proletariat led by the Commmist Party to lead 
any popular or national front. Ideally, the Communists still adhere to this 
pattern. The hard core of the movement must be a united front of the working 
class, achieved from below or from above depending upon whether the socialist 
leadership is considered hostile or cooperative. In long range terms it means - 
that the united front of the proletariat is used to isolate the hostile leaders 
within the working class whether this includes only part of the socialist 
leadership as in the case of India or the entire socialist party leadership and 
replace it with "friendly" and Communist leadership. In practice the ideal has 
proven impossible. The Communists, therefore, in both Asia and Africa accept 
and acknowledge the leadership of the national bourgeoisie although still 
adhering in their overall ideology to the concept of the united front of the 
working class. In the case of Cuba the Communists recognize that the revolution 
is under the leadership of the petty bourgeoisie. Only in the case of the rest 
of Latin America do the Communists in theory and practice stress the need for 
proletarian leadership, even though the "anti-imperialist" movement is clearly 
not headed by the working class. In this case the Communists refuse to grant 
a leading role to the bourgeoisie because, from their point of view, the Latin 
American bourgeoisie have a long history of betrayal." This divergence of 
reality and practice has led, in the Communist world, to an increasing number 
of oblique discussions on the issue of whether to bring theory and practice 
closer into line. 


Based on the leadership of the proletariat the ideological image of 
the national liberation front envisages as its revolutionary fighting core an 
alliance with the poor and middle peasants, and the petty bourgeoisie with the 
revolutionary intelligensiea as an appending group. The question as to which 
groups among the national bourgeoisie can also be included differs from country 
to country. Occasionally, even the comprador bourgeoisie can be included in 
the front. The criteria for the inclusion of these groups is whether ideologi- 
cally they are anti-imperialist and whether they are moving right or left on 
the scale discussed above. Under Khrushchev the net has been thrown extremely 
wide to include even religious groups.” For example, in Southeast Asia the 
Communists are willing to ally with religious parties as long as they do not 
advocate a theocratic state. In practice the Communist ideal of::a national 
front is rarely, if ever, achieved althoug gh the Communists may. give’ certain 
alliances this cOmplimentary label. Particularly in the case of Latin America 
the alliances often have--been so littlé to the Communists’ liking ‘and so obviously 
& marriage of convenience that: the’ Communists have openly admitted’ the ‘opportu- 
nism and tentativeness of their cooperation.° With regard to Asia and Africa?- 
such reservations are rarely expressed although in many cases equally applicable. 


The issue, therefore, is not really the formal structure of the 
national front because the Communists must accept, or not, fronts created by 
more powerful groups. The real question is: How far are they willing to go in 
accepting the program of others and how long will they accept a national front 
not controlled by Communists? The various discussions of this problem have 
resulted in nothing positive in the way of criteria. ! Empirically it would 
appear that when the national front ceases to move toward socialism along the 
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socialism - imperialism scale regardless of where the country may be on the 
scale, the Communists begin to attack the national front leadership. It would — 
also appear as if this decision were made centrally in Moscow. Thus in areas 
where the Communist Parties may be having a difficult time domestically, as 
long as the national front itself is not assuming an increasingly anti-Soviet 
attitude or openly attacking the Communist movement the individual Communist 
Parties are expected to refrain from absolute condemnation of the leadership. 
Even in countries where internally Communists are being attacked and the govern- 
ment is being denounced for its actions, the Communist Parties are not allowed 
to call for a national front against the government if it continues to support 
the Soviet Union on major international crises. Thus while Nassar, Kassim and 
Nehru have become increasingly hostile towards Communists internally and are 
criticized for it, there has been no call for a national front against them. 
Thus the national front is a move taken only against outright pro-imperialist 
governments. 


The implication in the above analysis of the national front is that the 
Communist Parties are not in command of the situation and are frequently on the 
defensive accepting windfalls where they may come. An important question, there- 
fore, is whether the Communists do in fact feel identified with the national 
revolution in which they are participating and whether they feel they are in- 
fluencing the outcome. In other words, do the Communists feel on the offensive 
or defensive? This attitude is difficult to evaluate but below are some sug- 
gested measurements re-enforced by empirical criteria which could be scaled: 


1. The amount and intensity of criticism in the Communist press of 
repressive actions being taken by a government against the Communists. 


2. The willingness of the local Communist Parties to cooperate even 
with anti-Communists. (This criteria may be useful in Latin Ameria but not in 
such countries as Indonesia where clearly the whole policy is to get along with 
Sukarno and his policies no matter what the cost. In still other cases it may 
be a tactic to infiltrate the anti-Communist movement and destroy it. Thus 
certain exceptions are necessary.) ) 


3. The general tone of the articles by local Communists about their 
activities. 


4, The number and importance of the cabinet and administrative posts 
held by Communists. 


5. The extent of Communist control over the trade unions and other 
mass organizations. 


From such measurements certain tentative conclusions can be made: 


In Latin America the Communist Parties have been continuously on the 
defensive. Although the Cuban revolution has given an important boost to the 
Communist movement in Latin America, it isn't possible as yet to talk about the 
Communists feeling that they are able to influence and manipulate political 
forces in this area. In the case of Indonesia, since the elections of 1955 
Communist articles have spoken with greater authority but Occasionally their 
optimism is dampened. In Iraq, a retreat began soon after January 1960. 
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Any discussion of the national front thesis must also include some 
surmise as to the end goals the Communists seek by this policy even though in 
most countries they may seem a long way off. It is clear socialism is not the 
immediate goal rather it is the creation of national democracies. The basic 
conditions for achieving this stage are (1) a complete and radical land reform, 
(2) nationalization of the imperialist monopolies, (3) a pro-Soviet foreign 
policy, and (4) an influential Communist Party. Today, Cuba most clearly fits 
this model and was declared a national democracy in November 1960. 


3. 


The Role of the Communist Party in the Period of National Liberation: 


The discussion thus far has been confined to an overall picture of the 
national front and the part of the Communist Parties in it. Given this image, 
what specific tactics are local Communists expected to follow in order to fulfill 
their role vis 4 vis the nationalist movement? The Communist Parties as they 

_ stand, however, present a serious problem. They are usually composed of a small 
group of malcontents among the intellectuals separate from the main body of 
native ruling elite. Even where the party has succeeded in infiltrating the 
trade unions the proletariat of most of the underdeveloped countries are not the 
decisive political force in the country. Therefore, most parties have been 
forced to fall back on the traditional tactics of opportunism, infiltration and 
competing with the extreme nationals for control over the city rabel. In other 
words they have the dreams of being a popular revolutionary party but more often 


have the organization of putschists, whom they deplore, and are forced to use 
their tactics. 


The Communists are willing to participate in any capacity in any 
national front movement or goverrmment but they are careful never to merge with 
a larger group which they cannot control. For example, in Algeria where the 
FLN has pressured the Communists to combine and drop its separate existence, 
the Communist Party steadfastly refused to lose its identity. This is probably 
one reason why the Communists appear to have resisted thus far the merging of 
their party into a single party in Cuba. The Communist Party base must be 
preserved as the means to infiltrate other parties and trade unions. 


The most obvious form of infiltration is through front organizations. 
The main difference from the Stalin period is that in many cases today the 
Comunists openly work on behalf of these organs. At the same time the Commu- 
nists have ceased creating their own competitive trade unions, but rather seek 
to infiltrate and detach the "progressive groups" from the reactionary leader- 


ship of the already established trade unions. Infiltration as a tactic is 
openly espoused. 


In Latin America the Communists carry expediency even further. Thé 
Communists in Argentina, for example, openly cooperate with the Peronistas. 
In the case of the military dictatorships in Lat America the Communists are 
known to have used the tactic of playing both sides as a means of securing 
influence in the trade unions. A certain number of Communists ostensibly 
resign from the party and create what is known as a black group. The black 
group collaborates with the regime as a means of securing positions in the 
labor unions. There is evidence that the technique of red and black parties 
was used in Cuba under Batista and in Venezuela. 


In a similar attitude of expediency the Communist Parties are slow in 
condemning new governments, except where it is quite clear that a pro-Communist 
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government has been overthrown as in the case of Guatemala. When a new military 
group came into control in Thailand in 1960, the Soviet Government did not 
immediately condemn it but waited to see if the asia wemiate might take an anti- 
Western orientation. 
More often than not, being in a small minority, the Communists have 
been forced not only to cooperate but to identify with one of the strong power 
groups in the country. Thus in India, they have identified themselves as 
closely as possible with the Congress Party and in Indonesia with Sukarno and 
in Argentina with the labor Peronistas. This is done in order to appear stronger 
than they actually are and in order to gain prestige. If the power group is also 
the ruling party identification also tends to insure Communist security against 
government attack. Finally, such an association helps the Communist Party 
acquire legitimacy in the minds of the population as well as with the govern- 
mental elite. In India, for example, the Communist Party seeks to be recognized 
as the legitimate opposition to the Congress Party. Closely associated with 
this technique is the use of popular causes and accepted enemies as the basis 
of the Communist program. As a result it is difficult to distinguish Communist 
Party propaganda from the views of the most patriotic nationalists within the 
country. This might be called the technique of self-identification with the 
country. To what extent these identification techniques have succeeded is 
difficult to measure. : 


Although the main topic of Communist propaganda is nationalism as ex- 
pressed in strong anti-imperialistic-anti-Western terms, once political indepen- 
dence is achieved the Communists also press for two basic internal reforms: a 
radical agricultural reform and the nationalization of the large monopolies. 

The agricultural reform has a demagogic appeal and is useful in exposing the 
agricultural bourgeoisie as reactionaries. At the same time, if the Communist 
proposed radical reforms are carried out, it would destroy the leadership of the 
landlords or bourgeoisie over the peasants and would atomize the peasantry for 
organization by the Communists. The Communists are not concerned with whether 

the reform leads to economic deterioration because they are interested in 
political control not economic progress. They also oppose any government- - 
sponsored cooperative movement for fear government control will be substituted 
for landlord control. For example, in Iraq they condemn the plans for government 
cooperatives and favor instead political peasant unions where the Communists are 
stronger and have a better chance to agitate .7 This may be the reason why the 
Communists were bothered by the government-controlled peasant cooperatives in 
Cuba and have been relatively slow in accepting them as part of their own program. 


The demand for the immediate nationalization of large industries is 
calculated to eliminate the last of the colonial interests and undermine the 
large native capitalists opening the way to Soviet aid to government-controlled 
industries. Against these advantages the Communists are undoubtedly aware 

that nationalization also has certain disadvantages for them. First of all, it 
tends to strengthen the government and unless the Communists have a strong 
influence in the government, it means re-enforcing the anti-Communist bureaucracy. 
Second, it tends to weaken the trade unions where the Communists usually have 
their greatest strength. These factors may explain why the Indian Communists 

have not pushed for more nationalization, fearing the Nehru government is already 
too strong. 


Any objective analysis must conclude that the Communist Parties have 
not come much closer to their goals by employing the above techniques in spite 
of increased flexibility and variety of methods. Even the advantage of being 
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the party of the anti-colonial revolutionary tradition has put the Communists 
at the head of few mass revolutionary forces. What successes Communist Parties 
have achieved were fortuitous depending on the negative policies of the colonial 
powers and the native elite or were due to the active participation of the 

Soviet Government. But in most cases the so-called national bourgeoisie, 
coveting their newly won power, have jealously shielded it from Communist inflv- 
ence and instead have used the Communists as scapegoats for their own failures. 
This empirically puts the whole national front concept in jeopardy. With this 
failure two alternative solutions have thus far presented themselves. One 

which has been followed by Khrushchev, is to play down the Communist Parties and 
seek the support of the new native elite directly through actions by the Soviet 
Government and by means of special native agents. The success of this approach 
will be analyzed in the next section. The second solution is to look beyond the 
working class and a section of the radical intellectuals for Communist cadres. 
The Chinese revolution suggested the value of the peasantry in the revolutionary 
struggle. The Cuban revolution seems to confirm the thesis and add the radical 
petty bourgeoisie as a leader of the struggle .l0 Practically speaking, the 
Chinese and Cuban examples seem more suitable to the underdeveloped countries 
than the so-called Soviet model based on the proletariat.11 But until there 

are more examples the Communists are unlikely to abandon this long-held myth. 
Such a strategy also has the distinct disadvantage of being close to the Chinese 
pattern,and the Soviet Union, in its present ideological struggle with China, 

is reluctant to put China up as a model and as an inspiration for the entire 
anti-imperialist movement. Thus, for the Soviet-led parties it is a wait-and-see 
attitude. China has not committed itself as yet for the Castro pattern but is 
pressing for a more revolutionary approach. It still cannot speak with the 

force of the USSR, but it is significant that parties like the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party are paying special attention to building up cadres among the peasantry. 


A third solution also empirically presents itself although it is never 
alluded to in the Soviet Communist press. It is based on the experiences of the 
successful Communist movements in Russia, China, North Vietnam, and to a lesser 
extent Indonesia. The disciplined cadres of these parties were forged in Civil 
War. It is only out of protracted struggle that a Communist Party can be created 
capable of seizing and maintaining power. It is essentially a military organi- 
zational problem. The 1947-48 attempt by Zdanov to re-establish the conditions 
of war perhaps may have been just such an attempt to lay the basis for building 
Communist cadres. The calculated withdrawal of the colonial powers, however, 
prevented long drawn out armed struggles except in Algeria. And in Algeria 

the Communists were slow to take advantage of the war and Arab nationalists 
stepped in instead.1¢ 


The Transition to Socialism: 


In Communist ideology the next stage after a national democracy has 
been achieved is to prepare the basis for transition to socialism. Since the 
Soviet Union does not recognize most of the underdeveloped states as national 
democracies, there is little discussion of the basic criteria necessary in 
these areas for establishing a socialist society. Even in countries like Indo- 
nesia, no mention is made of the conditions for socialism. Although Cuba 
itself has announced it is moving toward socialism, this is not generally 
recognized by the Communist world. From the inconclusive discussion and from 

_ general Soviet views on the transition to socialism in the Communist press, 
certain basic conditions and problems can be surmised. 
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One ingredient seems to be particularly important in the eyes of the 
Soviet Union, that is, reliance on Soviet aid and trade. But the question as 
to whether in accepting Soviet aid it is necessary to cut out all or what part 
of a country's contacts with the West is not resolved. Ideally a all contacts 
should be eliminated but practically the Soviet Government is unwilling and/or 
unable to assume the burden of supplying all the needs of these states. 


It can be assumed also from the theoretical discussions that the leading 
role must be played by the proletariat. But in the underdeveloped countries 
where there is no large proletariat, is this possible without the presence of 
Soviet bloc troops or a Communist military organization? Perhaps one of the 
reasons the Communists are slow in accepting Cuban socialism is because they 
consider it still led by the petty bourgeoisie. 


A third condition for the transition to socialism is undoubtedly the 
necessity of Communists assuming positions in the government. But it is difficult 
to answer whether this requires complete or only partial penetration by the Com- 


munists. This may be another reason why the. Cuban declaration of moving towards 
socialism has not been accepted. 


At this juncture of time it would be wrong, however, to assume the 
Soviet Union's interest in the transition to socialism is much more than academic. 
There is no indication that it is pressing this issue. Thus far it is willing 
to wait and reap the advantages of having these countries independent from the 
Western influence. They are willing to recognize the usefulness of a country 
being in the camp of peace with a pro-Soviet foreign policy without being 
socialistic. They are willing, therefore, to wait for the development of social- 


The Soviet Union has long 
recognized the usefulness of distinguishing foreign policy from domestic policy. 
In fact, it is this willingness to differentiate which has been one of the 
sources of friction between the Soviet Union and China. The Chinese Communists 
apparently oppose this expediency and feel only those countries which will 


follow a pro-Communist internal policy should be given support and endorsement 
by the Communist bloc. 


5. The Soviet Image of the Underdeveloped Countries: 


Thus far this discussion has dealt mostly with the role and attitudes 
of the Communist Parties in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Although less 
securely than under Stalin, the Soviet leadership continues to direct the overall 
policies of these parties to complement its own position vis Es vis the under- 
developed areas. Even though Communist parties may have ambitions of their own, 
the Soviet Union has successfully subordinated them to what it considers to be 
the key relationship between itself and the various underdeveloped countries. 

In order to see the pattern of this relationship it is useful to experiment with 
various schematics. One possible form is to categorize the manner in which the 
Soviet Union identifies the countries and their leaders. It is essential to 
include the top native leader or leaders because the Soviet press gives them a 
great deal of attention and often looks upon them as the national symbols. In 
fact the frequency of mention of a national leader in the Communist press in 
favorable or unfavorable terms can often be used as a measure of how strong the 


Soviets think he is. It is significant, for example, that Kassim is mentioned 
infrequently. 
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It is convenient to put the Soviet attitude toward the underdeveloped 
countries and their leaders into six categories. The country and its leader will 
not necessarily fall in the same category and obviously there is no permanency 
in the Soviet attitude. The first group and the closest to the Soviet Union 
includes those countries in the socialist camp such as North Vietnam and North 
Korea. The second group is composed of the nonsocialist countries which the 
Soviet Union recognizes as potential allies and as influentially key states in 
international relations. The indicating variables for this group are the amount 
of deference given to the country and leaders and the amount of restraint 
exercised in the Soviet and International Communist press from criticizing 
extensively the internal policies of the countries. An empirical check on 
classifying this category might be the frequency with which the country agrees 
with the USSR on major international issues. India under Nehru, at least until 
1959, is the model for this group. Egypt and Indonesia would seem to qualify 
as countries, but Sukarno and Nassar have never been given the same deference as 
Nehru. Castro might qualify after April of 1961. The third category would 
include those nonsocialist states and leaders which the Soviet Union hopes to 
influence but whose position in international relations is such that the Soviet 
Union assumes a paternal relationship. In this case there is less reluctance to 
criticize internal policies although it is done generally in a friendly, paternal 
manner. States in this group would also be expected to side with the Soviet 
Union on the major international issues. The category would include Guinea under 
Sekou Touré, Ghana under Dr. K. Nkrumah, and Cuba under Castro prior to 1961. 

As individuals, Nassar prior to 1958 and Sukarno might fall into this group. In 
the fourth category are found the nonsocialist states and leaders with a weak 
power position whom the Soviet Union has little hope of winning over to an 
alliance but are nevertheless useful. In this case there is a moderate amount 
of wooing and the offer of a limited amout of aid and trade. The internal and 
external policies of these states and leaders are criticized extensively. 
Examples in this group would include Kassim and Nassar since 1958, the Sudan, 
Nigeria, Brazil and Ethiopia. The fifth category are those states and leaders 
which are basically hostile to the Soviet Union but whose occasional anti- 
imperialist acts can be appreciated by the Communists. States in this group 
would include Liberia under President Tubman and at times Argentina.13 The 
final category would be those states which are in the process of changing 
governments and from the point of view of the Soviet Union, are in limbo. To- 
ward these countries, the Soviet Union is unwilling to declare itself until the 
new government has shown its attitude toward the West. 


Still another way of depicting the Soviet view of its relationship with 
the underdeveloped countries is to break down the above categorization into a 
three-dimensional matrix. By making certain assumptions about Soviet attitudes 
it is possible to use empirical measurements for at least two of the variables. 
A straight forward three-variable relationship is particularly suitable to the 
USSR because of its simplified view of the world viewed through Communist 
ideology and a long period of isolation. 
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The three axes are (X) - the relative power and influence of the underdeveloped 
country, (Y) - its anti-imperialist acts and attitudes, and (Z) - its movement 
toward socialism. To measure the power and influence of a country, it is assumed 
Western methods can be used because Soviet foreign policy in practice has shown 

a consistent appreciation for all the power factors making up a country's posi- 
tion, following the most "realistic" techniques of the West. Anti-imperialism 
can be measured by scaling the votes for and against the USSR in the United 
Nations on questions of colonialism and aggression and/or by an evaluation of 

the anti-imperialist attitude attributed to the country by the Soviet press. 
Movement toward socialism in this matrix is a function of (1) the direction of 
the country's movement on the linear scale between imperialism and socialism, 

(2) the position it has on the scale, and (3) the speed with which it is moving 
towards socialism. Each of these factors can be given equal weight. A country 
falling in the shaded area on the diagram above would be one which the Soviet 
Union would look upon with apprehension. This method of diagramming gives the 
overall picture which the Soviet Government has of the underdeveloped countries 
and their relative position to the Soviet Union. By adding the time factor this 
matrix is then able to indicate the dynamics of the Soviet image of the world and 
its expectations as to world Communism. 


6. The Role of the Soviet Government in the Period of National Liberation: 


In theory the tactics of the Soviet Government are to re-enforce the 
position of the local Communist parties, but in practice this has rarely been 
true. The interests of the Soviet Government always come first. Since 1955 the 
first priority in Soviet tactics has been to encourage the underdeveloped 
countries to accept trade and aid from the Soviet bloc. Soviet propaganda makes 
it the key to eliminating the last vestiges of Western imperialism. Surprisingly, 
however, the actual commitments of Soviet economic and military aid have remained 
essentially the same since 1955. It is still only a fraction of the aid rendered 
by the West and is generally concentrated in a few countries and in a few large 
rather well-publicized projects. There seems to be no effort to increase the 
amount. There are probably several reasons for this. The Soviet economy and the 
demands of the Soviet satellites and China make it impossible for the Soviet 
Union to spend a greater portion of her national income on foreign aid. Further- 
more, more aid would not necessarily be an advantage to the Soviet Union. In 
fact it might be a liability. Large amounts of aid might in fact help the under- 
developed countries solve their basic economic problems which would not be in 
the Soviet interest. The Soviet objective in these areas is not stability and 
a higher standard of living, but chaos leading to political control. Therefore, 
it can be assumed that the Soviet Union does not want to help these non- 
Communist elites but merely wants to publicize its selfless big-brotherness. 

Thus far it has been able to accomplish this by keeping its commitments strictly 
limitea. 14 | 


Another almost. equally important tactic of the Soviet Government is 
the attempt to convince the uncommitted countries that Soviet socialism is 
superior to capitalism and the wave of the future. Communism is inevitable and 
has all the answers. At the same time it is necessary to convince the under- 
developed countries not to be complacent about their political independence and 
remain fearful of the imperialist enemies. Political colonialism has only been 
replaced by neo-colonialism, that is economic domination. Soviet and Communist 
propaganda also emphasize that although individual colonial powers have been 
seriously weakened, the imperialist world as a whole is still powerful and cal- 
culating. The imperialists have given up competitive colonialism and now work 
together in collective colonialism. The Soviet Union seeks to identify itself 
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as the leader against this so-called new threat of imperialism. 


As with the Communist parties the policies of the Soviet Union in 
practice are pragmatic, accepting anti-Communist governments if it is useful. 
Thus the Soviet Union has maintained a close friendship with Haile Selassie 
in Ethiopia, although every Marxist analysis of his regime would condemn it. 
But the opportunism of the Soviet Government goes much, further than that of 
the parties.’ It is willing to, and often does, sell/native Communist movements. 
(A Communist party, however, would never be able to sell out its support of 
the Soviet Union and remain long in the Soviet bloc.) Betrayal of Communist 
parties is not new; it was a favorite tactic of Stalin. The difference is that 
while for Stalin it was a tactical move, for Krushchev it is strategic indicating 
a fundamental policy difference between the Soviet Government and the Communist 
parties. Apparently Khrushchev has concluded as Stalin did before him, that 
. the Communist parties have, in large part, been Ineffective and unsuccessful. 
Although Stalin felt their "fifth column" activities useful, Khrushchev finds 
_ them more often to be.a liability. -As in the case of Iraq, the Communist -- 
parties have often acted too hastily for the long-run benefit of the Soviet 
Union. In other cases, the conspiratorial, tightly disciplined organization 
of the Communist parties have made them the easy focus of attack by governments . 
who are seeking a scapegoat for difficulties. Today the danger of ill-conceived 
policies from the Soviet viewpoint is even greater because Khrushchev has been 
obliged to give the Communist parties greater autonomy. The problem of Soviet 
control is especially acute in the areas where Communist parties have not 
previously existed. The new groups have not had the long conditioning of 
obedience and absolute subordination to Moscow. 


The conflict of interests between the Soviet Government and the Commu- 
nist parties stems from their different objectives. The Soviet Government, 
in the short run, is more interested in wooing the underdeveloped countries 
away from the Western world, while the Communist parties are more interested 
-in sharing power and taking over the government. As a result the Soviet Union 
has quite frequently abandoned the Communist parties in favor of supporting the 
government in power. This does not mean that the Soviet press does not condemn 
repressive acts against the Communists, but the Soviet Government is unwilling 
to retaliate by holding back aid or in any way withdrawing its support of these 
countries against the Western powers. Khrushchev is no longer content as was 
Stalin with merely a "fifth column" in the underdeveloped countries. He is 
seeking control over the entire nationalistic movement in this area. As instru- 
ments to this end the Communist parties have already proven themselves a 
failure as the crucial years of 1946-1950 in Asia proved. The strategies of 
first cooperation and then of armed struggle against the national bourgeois 
governments failed to bring any concrete results in Southeast Asia, except in 
areas which were still under colonial rule. Africa now offers a new opportunity 
and Khrushchev does not want to fail again. In Africa nationalism is only in 
its early stages and there is as yet no well-established elite to take over 
power. Thus, it is here that Khrushchev has been able to give the fullest 
expression to his new policy. To begin with there is no attempt to fit Africa 
into the Marxian mold. All Africans more or less are considered friends and 
there is no particular stress on the working class as the key to political power. 
“In fact, the Soviet Government is making a play only for the national bourgeoisie 
and acknowledges it as the leader of the national independence movement. Since 
there have been no Communist parties in tropical Africa the Soviet Government 
has refrained from creating them. At the same time the Soviet Union is aware 
that native nationalists will not voluntarily submit to Soviet hegemony. They 
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are primarily useful for their anti-imperialism. Thus, while doing everything 
possible to dupe them, the Soviet Government eount, en tying them up with | 
aid and penetrating the government heirarchy with agents. These agents are not 
the Soviet technicians who are sent to aid the country but they are Africans 
who . —° go to Europe, either to Eastern or Western Europe, to be educated. 

In the universities of Europe they are then recruited and indoctrinated with 
Communism and sent back to serve as agents for the Soviet Union. 


While the same wooing campaign by the USSR is being followed in the 
other underdeveloped areas, Soviet analysts stress that the circumstances in 
each country vary. Latin America is a particularly formidable problem to 
resolve. Being composed essentially of independent countries and not under 
colonial rule, it has been difficult for the Communists to sell the anti- 
imperialist line to the national bourgeoisie and the governing elite which, in 
the case of Latin America, is well entrenched. The masses, docile and largely 
illiterate, also have not responded in the past. Traditionally, Latin America 
has not had a high priority as far as the Communists are concerned because of — 
its long distance from the USSR and because it was assume that the United States 
would never tolerate Soviet penetration into Latin America. The Guatemala 
incident a few years ago seemed to confirm this view. It was assumed that the 
U. S. hold over Latin America, because it was less obvious, was stronger and 
more lasting than the Western European hold over Africa and Asia. The Cuban 
revolution in the very shadow of the United States, however, has created new 
opportunities and hope for the Communists and Soviet Government. 


The Bandung Conference in 1955 saw a sudden surge forth of the inde- 


pendence and anti-~imperialists movements throughout Asia and Africa. Khrushchev's 


policy seemed particularly adapted to take advantage of this new surging nation- 
alism. Soon the Soviet Union seemed to be riding the crest of a wave beginning 
with the Suez Crisis in 1956. The new elite of Asia and Africa seemed all too 
anxious to accept Soviet aid and promises and it seemed to some Western analysts 
only a matter of time before these areas would be drawn into theSoviet bloc. 

In fact Khrushchev's optimism soared to such an extent that he declared a 
peaceful transition to socialism is possible and the Soviet press suggested the 
possibility of combining in Africa, under the leadership of the national bour- 
geoisie, the two stages of achieving national independence and moving toward 
socialism.15 The possibility was conditioned on the acceptance of extensive 
Soviet aid and help. The nationalist leaders, however, proved not to be so 
gullible as the West had thought and the Soviet Union began to lose faith in 
some of its supposed friends. Soviet aid did permit certain underdeveloped 
countries to end their dependence on the West but it did not concurrently 
increase the amount of political influence which the Soviet Union was able to 
exercise. The Soviet leaders even had reason to wonder whether they were 
succeeding in turning these countries away from the West. The strongly anti- 
neutralist attitude of United States' foreign policy during the period of 1955 
and 1956 was pushing the uncommitted countries more and more into the socialist 
camp, but after the Egyptian fiasco, the United States realized that the threat 
of withdrawing aid would not be sufficient.to force these countries to break 
off relations with the Soviet Union. Consequently, the United States dropped 
its anti-neutralist policy and continued to aid countries even though. they 
might be receiving aid from the Soviet Union. This, in tum, permitted the 
underdeveloped countries to adopt a genuine neutralist policy. As mentioned 
above, Communist ideology does not take into account this third position. As 
a result the growing neutralism of these countries can only by considered by 
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the Soviet Union to be retrogressive and in the long run anti-Soviet. Recently 
the: literature has stopped discussing the possibility of moving in Africa 
toward socialism under the control of the national bourgeoisie, but as yet the 
Soviet Union has not abandoned its attempts to woo the national bourgeoisie. 


The Sovict policy in the underdeveloped areas has been further compli- 
cated,yby differences with China. The Chinese Communists feel that the Soviet 
Union/attempt to win over the entire nationalistic movement has proven unsuccess- 
ful and insist that a strong Communist party base in the long run is the only 
possible method by which the area can be brought into the Communist world. The 
Soviet Union, however, thus far resists supporting these small isolated factions 
of Communists divorced from the new ruling elite in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. At the same time the Soviet Union refuses to instigate wide-spread 
civil wars in these areas for fear they might lead to general wars. The Soviet 
Union's position is that China has been pushing too fast and is responsible for 
the deteriorating situation in Iraq where the Communist party responded to 
Chinese pressure. The USSR only entered the Algerian scene apparently in order 
not to be outmaneuvered by China. The disagreement has réached.. 
such a point that China is no longer cited as an example to be followed by 
underdeveloped countries and Chinese writers are not permitted to participate in 
international Communist propaganda controlled by the Soviet Union such as the 
World Marxist Review.1 


The Cuban revolution further compounds the Soviet dilemna. It not only 
presents itself as an alternative model for national liberation, but suggests 
that socialism and national liberation together can be achieved under the leader- 
ship of the petty bourgeoisie and peasantry and that the agricultural reform 
need not, at the first stage, stop with the breakup of the latifundi but can 
move on immediately to the collectivization of agriculture. From the Soviet 
and East European experiences the Communists have become wary of acting precipi- 
tously against the peasantry and respectful of their ability to disrupt pro- 
duction by passive resistance. The Cuban model seems particularly crucial for 
Latin America which has always been difficult for the Communists but now seems 
to be opening up fortuitously. The Soviet Union has been very slow to declare 
itself on Cuban development. It thus far has refused to accept the Castro regime 
as moving to socialism and has made it clear that the Cuban model is not 
necessarily applicable to the rest of Latin America. 


The Soviet and Communist policies are being challenged in theory and 
practice, but if there are to be any changes, they are not yet apparent. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. The Soviet and Commnist publications being analyzed in full are: For a Lasting 

Peace, For a People's Democracy, The World Marxist Review, Pravda, Izvestiia, 

Mirovaia Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniia, International Affairs, and the 

Soviet Foreign Broadcasts, 

| 

2. By 1953-54. there had developed, for example, a keen intellectual interest in 

the Soviet Union in the underdeveloped countries. The early concept that "There 

is here no: absolute dividing line between Agia and Africa, but a difference in stages 

of social and political development (R. Palme Dutt, The Crisis of Britain and the 
British Empire (London: 1953), pe 235)." was replaced by separate institutes and 

sections in the U.S.S.R. dealing with individual areas. This led to long range 

programs. For example, in February 1957 the Ethnographic Institute of the U.S.S.R. 

held a meeting of the Soviet African specialists and laid out a comprehensive work 
“plan with seven parts. But most important has been the opportunity for Soviet 

scholars to travel to Africa and Asia for the first time to study the countries 

first hand, 


—~3) See Walter Z. Laqueur, "Soviet Doctrine and the New Countries," Survey, no. 37 
(July-September 1961), pp. 3-11 for an historical analysis of the use of the term 
"national bourgeoisie." For an example of a detailed Communist analysis see the 
artitle by N. Saveliev, "Concerning the National Bourgeoisie in the Countries of 
Southeast Asia," Mirovaia Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnye Otnosheniia, 1961, no. 4, 
2 8-51. 


4. “Although their interests differ from those of imperialism and the landlord 
oligarchy the national bourgeoisie are linked with these enemies of progress; they 
are weak organizationally and fear the working-class movement. Hence their 
inconsistency, instability and venality. (Luis Corvalan, "Strenghtneing the 
National—Liberation Front,'t World Marxist Review, II, no. 4 (April 1959), 

pp» 40-47)" 


5. In the case of Argentina: "To rescue the country from its chaotic state, it is 
necessary, as the Communist Party of Argentina points out, that Communists, 
Peronistas, Radicals, Socialists, progressive democrats, liberals, non—party people, 
Catholics and non-Catholics,. civilians and military men unite to win conditions 

that would ensure democratic coexistence to all the people of Argentina. (Victor 
Perez, "The Situation in Argentina," For a Lasting Peace, For a People's Democracy, 
July 29, 1955)" 


6. See for example the position of the Brazilian Commnist Party in supporting 
Kubitschek for President (For a Lasting Peace, For A People's Democracy, September 
16, 1955 and Pravda, October 21, 1955.) 


7e See Sovetskoe Vostokovednie, 1955, no. 4; 1957, no. 1; and World Marxist Review, 
1959, nos. 7 and &. 


8. "It is clear that trade union unity can be preserved and consolidated only if the 
Commnist workers continue to strengthen their ties with the Peronista workers — 
for these still constitute the majority of the working people — and if they 
endeavor to enhance their political class consciousness. (Victorio Codovilla, 
"Political Situtation in Argentina," For a Lasting Peace, for a Peoples Democracy, 
November 25, 1955)'* See also Codovilla'ts “article in 1960: World Marxist Review, 
III, no. 2 (February 1960), pp. 27-34. . 
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9. See Zeki Hairi, "The Agrarian Reform Law in the Republic of Irag," World Marxist 
Review, II, no. 4 (April 1959), pp. 59-60,i.and Khaled Bagdash, "Two Trends in the 
Arab National Movement, World Marxist Review, II, no. 11 (November 1959), pp. 28-34. 


10. "The revolution marched triumphantly from the countryside to the towns, from the 
provinces to the capital. The political leadership of the armed struggle was in the 
hands of the petty bourgeoisie, while the rebel army consisted mainly of poor 
peasants and farm laborers. (Blas Roca, "The Cuban Revolution in Action," World 
Marxist Review, II, no. 8 (August 1959), pp. 16-22)" Blas Roca, General Secretary 
__of the Cuban Popular Socialist Party, also admitted that the Commnists played no 
role: “Although we had foreseen and had pointed to the need for armed struggle, 
we had done practically nothing to prepare it. This was our mistake. It,ib: to the 
everlasting credit of Fidel Castro that he attended precisely to this side of the 
question. (Blas Roca, "8th National Congress of .the: Popular Socialist Party of Cuba," 
World Marxist Review, III, no. 11 (November 1960), pp. 37-43)" 
11. Even in the Bolshevik Revolution the proletariat helped to trigger the 
revolution, but it did not really lead the revolution. The Commnist Party actually 
developed out of the Civil War. 
12. Another partial key to the success of some Communist parties, but one which 
does not really offer a fourth solution, is the quality of the leadership. This 
. has been an important factor in France, Italy and Indonesia. 


13. The following is a typical Commnist comment on Argentina: "The Commnist. 

Party supported those of its measures which were progressive and at the same 

time appealed to the people to bring pressure to bear upon the Frondizi Government 
to compel it to drop its reactionary policies. (Jorge Flores, "The Commnist Party 
of >, alae Intensifies its Struggle," World Marxist Review, II, no. 7 (July 1959), 
Pe 8 tt 


14. From the Western point of view there might be a real advantage in publicizing 
the relatively small amount of Soviet aid and trying to pressure Russia to increase 
her contribution to something like that of the Western world. It is doubtful that 
the Soviet Union would respond and the Western world would have the advantage of 
showing up the Soviet Union that for all its propaganda it is not really interested 
in raising standards of living. Even if the Soviets come through it would not 
necessarily be detrimental to the West. 


15. A. Belyakov and F, Burlatsky, "The Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution 
and Our fimes, " Komminist, 1960, no. 13, p. 13. 


16. When the Chinese revolution is mentioned it is no longer considered unique and 
is equated with the Indian and Indonesian independent movements. See V. Nikhamin, 
"The New International Role of E*stern Countries," International Affairs, 1960, 

no. Pe 40. 


17. Potentially the Communists might argue that in one cpop countries where 
agriculture is crucial the government mst collectivize in order to control the 
"commanding heights" of the economy. Thus far this argument has not been used. 
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THE BUSINESS CORPORATION AS A POLITICAL ORDER? 


Peter B. Clark 
The Evening News Association 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, 
September 7-9, 1961. 


"The Concurrent Hierarchy" is the phrase which best describes the internal poli- 
tical order of the business corporation. The apparent contradiction of the phrase, 
which conveys a hint of John C. Calhoun, calls attention to the fact that within 
business firms two quite distinct decision-making procedures are used to decide 
two distinct categories of problems. Personnel decisions~-those dealing with 
employees' careers, compensation, assignments, and futures--are made by pro- 
cedures which are relatively unilateral and hierarchical. But substantive deci- 
sions--decisions which guide actual business operations--are made by processes 
which require rather widespread consent; the latter processes are much like those 
advocated by Calhoun for the total political society. The internal ''politics" of the 
corporation are largely produced by the logical and psychological contradictions 
which arise between these two decision-making procedures. This paper will 
describe the causes of these contradictions and note some of their consequences. 
The differences of degree which distinguish business firms from certain other 
kinds of organizations will be discussed. 


I. 


The crucial first fact about business corporations, and every subunit of them, is 
that they are organizations. The executives of all organizations--whether busi- 
ness, military, educational, religious, or philanthropic--face the same general 
problem. This is the problem of holding their organizations together. The fore- 
most problems of the business executive (he will here be called the ''boss"') are to 
recruit and hold in the organization the people who are technically necessary to 
perform the job at hand, and to induce these people to work at the necessary level 
of activity.“ To put it another way, the boss (like all executives) generally devotes 
much more time, worry, and energy to the problems of maintaining an organization 
which is capable of producing a product than to the ''technical'"' problems of produc- 
ing the product itself. The boss holds his organization together by distributing ap- 
propriate salaries, offering bonuses, promotions and auxiliary benefits, and by 
providing numerous intangible incentives, i.e., creating a sense of the product's 
dignity and worth, building a ''team'' operation and ''team spirit,'' promoting 
organizational growth, maintaining fairness in his employee relations, staffing 
with congenial men, and generally arousing enthusiasm. 


1. This paper is essentially based upon impressions gained during research upon 
Chicago business corporations; the original field work was undertaken during 
the years 1956-58. 


This conception of the executive's function, of course, is that of the late 
Chester Barnard; see his Functions of the Executive (Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge, 1956). The more organizational experience the present writer has 
gained, the more he appreciates Barnard's writings as the best single guide to 
organizational theory and practice. See also Peter B. Clark and James Q. 
Wilson, "Incentive Systems: A Theory of Organization,'' Administrative 
Science Quarterly, September 1961. This article elaborates upon Barnard's 
conception. 
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It is essentially the boss alone who distributes the incentives; this fact distin- 
guishes the business corporation from many other kinds of organizations. The 
boss controls salaries, raises, and promotions. The boss's words of praise 
are the ones which really matter. The boss controls the ultimate corporate des- 
tinies of his men. This relationship holds true from the top to the bottom of the 
firm. The career of each subordinate ultimately (and often proximately) depends 
upon his superior. Notwithstanding some discussion in recent decades of com- 
mittee personnel functions and promotion by committee, control over the fate of 
employees is largely unilateral and hierarchical. 


Hierarchical controls over business personnel should be contrasted with the per- 
sonnel procedures used in certain other kinds of organizations. The formal power 
to promote and compensate university professors is often in the hands of a com- 
mittee of faculty colleagues; informally this power may be distributed throughout 
an entire academic department. Voluntary association officers are usually 
selected by boards of directors or by the total membership. Some church congre- 
gations select their own ministers. Even military organizations may use promo- 
tion boards to make personnel decisions. And business personnel practices are 
less circumscribed by rules and regulations than are those of many other kinds 

of organizations; this is especially true in respect to the ''policy making" ranks 

of business. 


The business boss's prerogative unilaterally to influence individual destinies is 
carefully protected. Formally, corporation charters and bylaws guard it; the 
law stands behind the prerogative. Informally, efforts to bypass the "chain of 
command" are diligently controlled in personnel matters. While a disgruntled 
government bureaucrat can rather easily gain access to a congressman (and 
vice versa of course), a disgruntled corporation employee would have great dif- 
ficulty enlisting the aid of a corporation director. And the employee would violate 
the expectations of possible future employers, to say nothing of those of his own 
firm, if he told his tale to the newspapers. 


Enough has been said about hierarchical personnel controls to suggest a basic 
point: The personal character of the man who is boss has a very great effect 
upon the institutional character of his business. The boss's personal character 
influences his organization more than does the personal character of the chief 
executive in any other kind of organization. The corollary is this: A very great 
deal can be learned about the character of a business firm by knowing the char- 
acter of its principal officer. One cannot learn as much about a voluntary asso- 
ciation, a university department, a social club, or an army regiment by knowing 
the association president, the department chairman, the club leader, or the 
colonel. 


This is not to say that knowing the boss will permit precise forecasts about what 
the firm will decide to do in any particular business situation (it will be argued 
below that substantive decisions are made in a complicated way which defies 
easy prediction). But the institutional character of a business firm (its motives, 
its honesty, the kinds of men who hold responsible positions in it, perhaps even 
the quality of its products) can be learned this way. This is not only because the 
boss himself selects the key men, but because the hierarchical relationship im- 
pells all of the key men to watch the boss for cues as to proper and appropriate 
behavior. Their behavior tends to become "'boss-pleasing" (or at least not 


3. This comment (and this entire paper) applies only to employees who are not 
organized into labor unions. The hierarchical relationship has been greatly 
altered in those firms, departments, or operations in which labor unions 

exist. 
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'"boss-displeasing''). The key men in turn communicate the boss's cues to their 
own subordinates, until ultimately the entire organization comes to be something of 
areflectionofthe boss. Theboss's criteria of judgment, his methods of operation, 
his morality , his personality and even his whims tend to be imprinted upon the organi- 
zation. ~ Thefirm's character develops fromthe example of theboss. The outside 
observer may fail to detect the examples, for they are often matters ofnuance and 
subtlety. But they are present nonetheless. 


Because ofthis relationship, it is extremely difficult toanswer in generalterms cer- 
tain of the questions about business which academics are fond ofasking. For example, 
one such persistent questionis: Are business decisions made with only profit maximi- 
zationinmind? Aside from the difficulty of analyzing the mixture of facts involved in 
evena single decision, the question cannot be answered about business in general--for 
the answer will be different according tothe character of each specificfirm. If, in 

the eyes of his employees,the boss has appeared willing to subordinate all other con- 
siderations to profit, few employees will act inacontrary fashion. If, onthe other hand, 
the boss has appeared to value other things --general goodwill, the favorable opinions of 
associates, friends, or the public atlarge, product quality, or certain standards of be- 
havior which might reduce profits--the firm willact soastoreflecthis values. This 
will happen even though the boss himself may take no part inthe specific decisions at 
hand. Theboss's criteria come to be knownand used. 


II 


Although decisions about men's careers tendto be made ina unilateralfashion, oper- 
ating decisions are usually made by a quite different procedure. Calhoun's concept of 
the concurrent majority'’ describes this procedure more accurately than any other 
verbal formula knowntothe writer. The concurrent majority rule, of course, states 
that each interest which would be importantly affected by an impending decision should 
possess a potential veto over that decision. 


Specific proposals for business actionare generally produced at lower levels of the 
corporate hierarchy and, as they are passed upward through successively higher levels, 
they are adopted, vetoed, or modified. (This upward flow is understandable, since only 
the highest levels know the broad problems facing the firm and are equipped to judge a 
proposal's relevance, but only the lower levels have the specific technical knowledge to 
generate detailed plans ofaction.) Generally speaking, a proposalis moved upward 
for consideration only if it produces disagreement at lower levels. Ifnodisagreement 
arises ata lower hierarchical level, it can usually be taken for granted that the proposal 
meets the firm's widely-known objectives and criteria and the proposal can simply be 
put into effect. Sucha noncontroversial proposal will be passed upward only for pur- 
poses of information; the boss may not even go through the form of ratifying it. Acon- 
troversial proposalmay be movedallthe way uptothe boss. 


The important point is this: The proposals that are adopted tend to be those to which 
everyone at the given hierarchical level consents. Avigorous dissent (voiced by any 

one of the men of equal rank at the level involved) has the effect of stopping a proposal-- 
at leastin its original form or for the time being. Depending upon the nature and urgency 
of the problem involved, the proposal may be referred backtoa lower level for reconsid- 
eration, or it may be passed upward for a decisionatahigherlevel. Butifit is passed 
upward, the boss is unlikely arbitrarily to decide one way or the other. Instead,he will 
either not act or will direct the question back to a lower level for further study along the 
lines he indicates. The consequences of dissent are thus delay, a modification of the 

_ original proposal, or evenaneffective veto. Generally, ifactionistobetaken, the 
dissenter's objection must somehow be overcome. 


4. There is less turnover among business chief executives, of course, than among 
the chief executives of non-business organizations. This helps to explain the 
extent to which business firms develop in the boss's image. But the chief exec- 
utives of few other kinds of organizations, it is suggested, possess the degree 

of hierarchical personnel control that business bosses do. 


‘ 


4. 


This description of consent proceedings may surprise those who accept the widely 
believed myth that all business decisions are made unilaterally. One may ex- 
plain (in the sociological sense) the use of consent proceedings in several ways. 
Some may argue that consent proceedings are necessary simply to maintain 
morale. Business personnel expect to have their knowledge (and hence their ob- 
jections) taken seriously; they would be displeased if they were ignored. This 
argument grows in weight in a time when businessmen hear and read a great 

deal about "corporate democracy.'' Use of consent proceedings in substantive 
matters may also help to make hierarchical personnel procedures more accept- 
able. 


Use of this decision-making process also aids in assuring that all parts of the 
organization will lend their fullest co-operation to a proposal once it has been 
adopted. If every person whose work would be seriously affected by a decision 
has been given a chance to block it, it is less likely that anyone will try to sabo- 
tage the final decision once it is made. 


However, in the last analysis it appears that informational and technical con- 
siderations require the widespread use of consent proceedings. Hierarchy and 
specialization of labor are needed, after all, because of the diversity of opera- 
tion and technical complexity which exist in corporations. It is highly unlikely 
that the boss (or any single one of his subordinates) possesses enough detailed 
information to permit him (acting solely on his own information) to make a cor- 
rect decision about a complex proposal. The boss's subordinate specialists, or 
their subordinate specialists, are likely to know a great deal more than the boss 
about particular aspects of a proposal and particular probable consequences. 
Thus, simply to protect himself and his organization from making serious mis- 
takes, the boss must encourage subordinates to dissent to proposals which they 
feel are unwise, untimely, or otherwise dangerous to the organization. The 


dissenter may know a fact which shows that a plausible sounding proposal would 
be impossible or disastrous. It would be foolish for the boss to ignore his dis- 
sent. 


The consent procedure places considerable power in the hands of subordinates. 
Few of them are slow to realize that they possess a potential veto. Few are 
slow to realize that they may be able to translate their capacity to veto intoa 
capacity to improve their personal futures or the fortunes of their departments. 
A subordinate could veto proposals which might benefit the total organization but 
which would simultaneously injure the budget, staffing, or morale of his own 
department. In the extreme case, a subordinate could veto the proposals of an 
hierarchical equal who is his rival for promotion. In other words, technical 
objections may be used as masks for political objections (i.e., objections based 
upon the interests of men or departments). Subordinates may try to influence 
personnel decisions (which are made unilaterally) by manipulating substantive 
decisions (which are made through consent procedures). This produces one of 
the fundamental tensions within firms. 


The boss (and the head of each subunit) must constantly strive to distinguish be- 
tween those objections which are actually based upon technical grounds and those 
objections which result from political motives. It is conceivable that the boss 
could be such a master of technical information that he could immediately recog- 
nize the technical fallacies in what was in fact a political objection. But this is 
improbable. A man possessing such technical mastery would require no special- 


5. Some bosses, of course, are foolis!. and do not tolerate dissent. However, 
this is the exception and not the rule. 
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ist subordinates and would probably use no consent procedures. Large firms 
are too complex for any single man to master all aspects of everything; it 
would be inefficient to attempt to do so. Finally, bosses are not generally 
selected for their mastery of technical detail but for their ability to fulfill the 
basic executive function, that of holding men in the organization and keeping 
them working together effectively. 


Thus, it would seem instead that most successful bosses distinguish between 
technical and political objections by using their great sensitivity to political 
motives, political interests, and political behavior. The successful boss is 
likely to be a man who can detect the hidden,germ of politics in what appears 
to be a straightforward technical argument. © 


Hcwever, ideally the boss should give his subordinates the impression that he 
possesses inordinate specialized and technical knowledge. To command the 
respect and loyalty of his subordinates (most of whom are technically trained 
or at least immersed in specialized work) the boss should be able to "talk 
their language.'' To the specialized subordinate, it is difficult to understand 
why a man should be selected to be boss unless that man is a master specialist. 
In the language of political analysis, the boss's "legitimacy" is based largely 
upon his technical competence or, more accurately, upon a belief in his tech- 
nical competence. 


Thus, another tension exists within the business corporation: The tension be- 
tween the objective requirements of the executive function (psychological skills 
in dealing with men and detecting and solving political difficulties) and the sub- 
jective or reputational requirements (a reputation for a high order of technical 
knowledge). It seems that few men possess both. 


A final tension arises between the two basic decision-making procedures. It 
has been suggested that most decisions about operations are made by gaining 
the consent of the principal personnel involved. Yet the boss cannot always 
do this; the use of consent procedures must not be totally predictable. If it 
becomes obvious that every proposal can be vetoed, the boss will soon be re- 
duced to open bargaining with his subordinates in order to overcome their 
(constant) objections and get anything done. Or final decisions will become 
mere compromises. Or coalitions of subordinates will arrange agreements 
on proposals prior to the boss's participation and divide the spoils among 
themselves. In order to preserve the useful myth of absolute hierarchy and 
to preserve his own authority, the boss must occasionally abandon consent 
proceedings and make a substantive decision on an arbitrary basis. 


6. The reader may ask, why, if successful business executives are men 
possessing extraordinary sensitivity to interpersonal politics, do they 
not perform more successfully when drawn into government? The 

answer is implicit in the foregoing analysis: Business executives are 

accustomed to hierarchical personnel controls over subordinates. 

They are not accustomed to the necessity (faced in government) of 

bargaining with nominal ''subordinates'' who may in fact be equals in 

power. The new group of business executives experienced in labor 
relations may be expected to be more successful in government ser- 
vice. 
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Thus, attention is again directed to the great importance of the boss--even in 
operating matters wherein consent procedures are generally used and his per- 
sonal views do not necessarily guide decisions. If the boss fails to detect 
political motives, useful proposals will be mistakenly abandoned. If he fails 
to give the impression of technical mastery and understanding, he will have 
difficulty inducing men to work to their fullest for him. If he fails to decide 
arbitrarily at the appropriate moments, he risks having to bargain with his 
men to get anything done. On the other hand, if he makes arbitrary decisions 
too often or unwisely, he loses the benefit of his organization's accumulated 
judgment and courts disaster. 


IV. 


Academics have often asked the question: Just how significant is a corpora- 
tion's board of directors? Part of the answer has been provided above, by 
calling attention to the importance of the chief executive--both in his role as 
builder of institutional character and in his role as an occasional maker of 
substantive decisions. A board's most significant single function is selecting 
the boss. 


A board's routine role is that of questioning and challenging management's 
major proposals, testing them against the criteria of outsiders. But this is 
essentially a checking or negative function. Only in rare emergency situa- 
tions would it undertake positive direction of a corporation. 


Choosing the boss is its positive function. In making that decision, a board 
judges a man's achievements in prior positions and his breadth. Ifitisa 
prudent board, it judges his personal character and criteria, his psychological 
skills as a judge of men and resolver of conflict, and it judges his repute as a 
specialist. 


A board's judgment may take years to test. A boss's failure to distinguish be- 
tween political and technical behavior has rather immediate consequences, but 
his failure to instill the proper institutional character will only become appar- 
ent over a great length of time. The significance of a board of directors is 


therefore not immediately felt in day to day operations. But the board possesses 


a vital power: That of influencing the basic character of the concurrent hierarchy. 
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When I was sworn in as consultant to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights in early July, the nature of the role I would 
perform as such was explained to me with a story. This is 
the story of the Eastern debutante who spent a few weeks on 
a dude ranch in Wyoming. After days of confusion in the use 
of the terms mare, stallion and gelding, she at last attempted 
to get her nomenclature clear. The cowboy whom she asked 
to explain the terms gulped, blushed, and proceded as follows: 
“Well, ma’m, there are mares, and there are stallions, and 
the stallions run with the mares. Then there are geldings, 
ache ge run with the mares too, but only on a consulting 

a6.” 


I believe this story gets to the point of the matter. 
The expert is, for the most part, noted not so much as a 
person who has direct responsibility for doing things. He is 
regarded as one whose job it is to explain to those who can 
and must do things, how they might best go about it. The 
party nominee for President is not necessarily an expert on 
winning elections. But he has the mandate and the responsi- 
bility to win an election. Toward that end he will have 
available to him and will employ political experts whose 
guidance may concern the optimum use of television, the 
framing of itineraries, the formulation of positions on 
policy matters, and, among other things, the peculiarities 
of the politics of the states in which he must campaign-- 
meaning all 50 in 1960. Of course, all of these “experts” 
are, in the context of the campaign, enlightened amateurs, 
like the candidate himself. In large measure their creden- 
tials depend upon the outcome of the campaign. 


Before talking with more specificity about the role of 
the expert in the 1960 Nixon campaign, let us dwell for a 
few more minutes upon the concept of the expert, or that of 
expertness. The expert cannot make his contribution to a 
political campaign unless he is able to communicate his 
opinion and advice to the person who he is supposed to advise. 
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This means that the person whom he is supposed to advise 
must be willing to receive his ideas, his advice, and even 
his criticism. It means also that the so-called expert must 
be persona grata to the person he is to advise, for no 
amount o tate to expert knowledge suffices if the person- 
ality of the expert is such as to offend and alienate the 
individual who is supposed to draw upon that fund of know- 
ledge, experience and skill. 


Also, the concept of the expert implies some kind of 
organizational framework within which the expert is one part 
in some way articulated with other parts, all of which are 
operating to produce the product of victory at the polls. 


George Belknap has, to our profit, chosen to focus his 
study of the political specialist in the 1960 campaign upon 
the role of motivational research in the Kennedy campaign. 
Unfortunately, it is necessary for me to be more general, for 
wniie I was one of the National Committee Faculty Fellows in 
1959, and a hold-over staff member at the Republican National 
Committee until June of 1960, it so happens that during the 
major portion of the campaign I occupied a Civil Service 
position in the Commission on Civil Rights, and thus, under 
the Hatch Act, was cautioned against active political 
participation. There may be a second reason why it is 
necessary to describe the role of the political specialist in 
the Nixon campaign a bit more generally. And that is, it is 
entirely possible that no one body of expertise played as 
important a role in the Nixon campaign as motivational research 
may have played in the Democratic campaign. 


Politicians, like bureaucrats and academicians, tend 
to distinguish between two major categories of people--those 
who are expert in raising money, and those who spend it. 
Within each party’s professional staff, these two vantage 
points probably afford a more significant mechanism for 
+ big attitudes, then does any set of policy altern- 
a ves. i 


The fund-raiser is always conscious of the difficulty of 
raising money, of the competing efforts within the same party 
to raise funds for purposes other than those for which the 
National Finance Committee might have in mind, for example, 
and also he is constantly aware of the fact that it costs a 
great deal of money, not only to win an election but to lose 
one. This is the irony of the situation. He goes into an 
election hoping to win, anticipating victory, cognizant of 
the possibility of failure, and aware of the fact that in the 
months following election day he may find himself a member of 
the out-party desperately continuing in his effort to raise 
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funds, but this time attempting to raise funds to eliminate 
a deficit incurred in an unsuccessful attempt to elect a 
president. Thus, as of the end of October, 1960, with 
election-day imminent, the Republican Party found itself 
with a debt of $1,183,000--and little by way of immediate 
resources with which to meet it. 


In the days prior to the convention a party facing a 
delegate fight is likely to discover that the party fund- 
raising activity must compete with those of the contesting 
candidates. Thus, in the pre-convention days, the Republican 
National Finance Committee finds itself competing with the 
candidates’ pre-convention efforts to raise money. After 
the convention, the Republican National Finance Committee 
even though it enjoys a quota arrangement with state finance 
committees, finds itself competing for funds with state and 
local candidates, and even with alternative fund-raising 
efforts at the national level, such as the neigh-to- 
neighbor program which is directed toward securing broad- 
base small contributions. 


The fund raisers do not necessarily exercise a restrain- 
ing influence upon campaign expenditure. One reason for this 
is that the peaks and valleys of monthly receipts ina 
campaign year fluctuate so radically that a kind of political 
survival instinct dictates that funds be obligated whether or 
not they are on hand. Secondly, the two party organizations, 
like the American organization-man, have discovered credit- 
card living: Thus it is not at all abnormal for them to use 
a multiplicity of telephone and airline credit cards to 
achieve movement and communication which might be drastically 
curbed were cash on the line demanded. Indeed, it sometimes 
is easier to fly the party Chairman to Alaska than to send: 
out a mass mailing, for the government has not yet developed 
a mail credit card, and is old fashioned enough to demand 
cash on the barrel head. 


Looking to the experts who obligate funds in ways calcu- 
lated to win elections, let us, with perhaps an excessive 
emphasis upon classification, divide them into three groups. 


First, there are those whom I would call the strategic 
experts. This group comprises the Bill Rogers, the Fred 
Seatons, and the Len Halls. It includes the trusted newspaper 
man and the occasional state chairman of experience and influ- 
ence. What this group shares in common--presumably--is a 
certain claim, grounded upon training, talent, and experience, 
to knowing the temper of the times and the mood of the people. 
Presumably this is the level at which the candidate will 
consult prior to deciding whether the campaign should be 
dominated by the effort to win the independent vote, whether 
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to ignore the South, because you have it anyway, or to attempt 
to capture it, in the event that it is not a fief of your party. 


‘The second group might be called the tactical experts. 
The tactical expert is an individual whose scope is limited and 
whose expertness is deep. He is the individual who will tell 
you what television time to buy, how much television to buy, and 
how far in advance of campaign needs you should purchase it. 
He will conduct polls and advise the candidate of their impli- 
cations concerning the course of the campaign and the type of 
appeal which should prove effective in courting the voter, or 
various categories of voters. He may be an expert at framing 
efficient campaign itineraries, balancing the dictates of time 
and distance against speaking opportunities and political 
imperatives. This will be the man who will offer advice on 
whether to stop off in Louisiana on the way to Texas, and if so, 
whether to put down at New Orleans or Lafayette. Indeed, at a 
lower, but by no means unimportant level, it will be a tactical 
expert who will attempt to see that the campaign plane is 
properly equipped to accommodate electric typewriters and 
- mimeograph machines. Probably most of the work of the candidate’s 
press assistant falls into the tactical category, although, of 
course, he would have more opportunity than many to offer 
strategic advice. 


One of the most important persons in this second category 
will be the public relations expert who plans and executes the 
mass media campaign for the party. In 1955, in anticipation of 
the 1956 campaign, the Republican National Committee negotiated 
contracts with the major television networks securing at a 
reasonable cost, all of the time which would be required in 
the course of the 1956 campaign. The time was contracted fully 
a year before it was used. The sense of public responsibility 
of the network, coupled with the enterprise of the public rela- 
tions director of the Republican National Committee, Lou Guyley, 
combined to secure for the party A #1 time, without the expend- 
iture for pre-emption costs which characterized the 1952 
Republican campaign. In 1955, also, the Republican National 
Committee contracted for five-minute spots which were to appear 
at the beginning, or at the end, of some of the most popular 
programs then on the air. The Republicans thus captured for 
themselves audiences which had been built up through the largesse 
of some of the largest television advertisers in the country. 
Following the Republican example, the Democratic National Committee 
also made advance commitments for television time. In 1960, thie 
cast of characters and the stage were pretty much the same. 
Eisenhower was in the White House, Nixon was running for Presid:nt, 
the same faces were to be found either at the National Committee 
or on the Nixon staff, yet it was not until September-Cctoher 1960 
that commitments could be made for television time. The reason 
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for this was not a lack of expertness. One of the most skilled 
persons in scheduling television time was on the Nixon campaign 
staff. Another proven performer was on the staff of the National 
Committee, but clearance could not be secured. And, in 1960, 

all clearance came from the Vice President. 


Another of the great demands in campaign time is the demand 
for speakers. The Anchorage, Alaska, Young Republicans feel 
perfectly at ease in placing a long-distance telephone call to 
the Speakers Bureau of the Republican National Committee demand- 
ing the appearance, if not of the presidential candidate, at 
least of the vice-presidential candidate, or a senator or a 
representative, or a state-side Republican, at their quarterly 
barbecue, to be attended by three hundred persons. Such demands 
may not be ignored and must, if possible, be met. There isa 
kind of expertness that comes not so much from reading books 
and taking college courses as from developing contact and 

rofiting by experience. This is the expertness of the speakers 
ureau, operated by people who know what senators will go where, 
and that most will not go anywhere; for one of the enduring, 
although perhaps not endearing traits of the Republican delega- 
tion on the Hill is a lack of interest in making speeches.1l 


Charges and counter-charges are so broadcast during the 
campaign that the problem of being certain that one has met every 
possible charge acquires expert treatment. In the 1960 campaign, 
the Republicans maintained a so-called answer-desk, staffed by 
Oliver Gale, former special assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 
The job of the answer-desk, as Republicans saw it, was to nail 
down every canard uttered by the Democrats and to provide an 
effective response to it. In addition to the answer-desk, there 
was a so-called “truth squad”, familiar from the 1956 campaign. 

A prominent Senator and a member of the House jointly headed the 


lone might parenthetically remark at this point that the 
willingness of a Goldwater or a Tower to accept speaking engagements 
to talk to the Montgomery County, Maryland, Young Republicans 
and the Bloomington, Indiana, Ladies’ Club, while not passing up 
the opportunity to address the Phoenix, Arizona, Rotarians, could 
well have a great deal to do with the supposed popularity the 
exponents of ultra-conservatism enjoy today. People like people 
who are accessible. If the people who are accessible are 
ultra-conservative, but are liked as people because they are 
accessible, the transfer from liking people to accepting, or 
tags ultra-conservatism may be more readily effected than 
we realize. 
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“truth squad”. The idea here was to trail Senator Kennedy in 

a chartered airplane and attempt to correct what, since the 
Senator was a Democrat, must be distortions of the truth in his 
representation of what would happen to the country were the 
Republicans to be given another lease on the White House. In 

the public relations field beyond this point, one finds himself 
dealing with general campaign literature produced by individuals 
who are expert at phrasiology and at the manipulation of ideas, 
and such campaign gimmickry. as campaign buttons, fender stickers 
and placards. A logical question at this point is, where were 
the speech writers? Miscellaneous people in, around and outside 
of the Republican National Committee and the Nixon Campaign 
organization wrote speeches. The truth of the matter is, however, 
that none were written for the Vice President, who wrote 4ll af — 
his own speeches. 


Backing up the efforts just described were, of course, 
the research personnel of the Republican National Committee and 
of the Nixon campaign headquarters. Very high quality people, 
indeed, developed facts and ideas, produced intellectual 
biographies of candidates and otherwise attempted to provide 
material which would be of use in furthering the Republican 
campaign cause. I find that a friend of mine who attempted to 
analyze in shorthand terms the allocation of responsibility for 
research in the Republican campaign effort for 1960 made the 
following note? “”Grassmuck vs. Hamlin vs. Shepley vs. GOP (?).” 
The reference is to the fact that George Grassmuck, a political 
scientist from the University of Michigan, was taken on by the 
Nixon campaign staff in a research capacity. Prior to George’s 
joining the Nixon campaign group, John Hamlin, formerly an 
assistant to the President with an office in the Executive Office 
Building, had moved into a suite in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
where he proceded to put together a file on Kennedy for the use 
of the Vice President. For a time, many people regarded Hamlin 
as the Nixon research man. When Professor Grassmuck came along, 
many people regarded Professor Grassmuck as having replaced 
Hamlin. Then along came Mr. James Shepley from the Time-Life 
organization. At this point many persons wondered who had re-' 
placed whom. Cordial as this trio’s relations were with 
personnel on the Republican National Committee staff, there was 
always a question in the Committee as to whether the research 
division of the Republican National Committee was working with, 
for, or being worked against by the research staff of the Nixon 
campaign organization. 


Ideas and images have appeals which may vary from group to 
group. George Belknap has referred to President Kennedy’s 
refusal to be d@évisive in his campaigning and to make specialized 
appeals to varying groups. There are those, of course, who feel 
that the Martin Luther King telephone call constituted a 
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specialized appeal and a superb political gesture. There are 
those who feel that the refusal of Richard Nixon to make a major 
campaign speech in Harlem constituted an ill-informed effort 

to avoid the impression of hie gps to, or attempting to 
solicit the votes of specialized groups. Each of the national 
committeeS directed specialized appeals to special groups. 

The Republican National Committee has long maintained an office 
whose function it is to attract Negro voters. Without budget 
and without any demonstration of interest, there was little for 
this office to do in the 1960 campaign. ‘The Republican National 
Committee traditionally attempts, in a campaign year, to round 
up nationality votes, as does Democratic National Committee. 
Both the Democrats and the Republicans found themselves accused 
of political trickery in the editing of film during the 1960 
campaign. You will recall that in October, the Democrats were 
accused of editing the film of a Nixon-Kennedy debate in such 

a manner as to favor their candidate. There was also talk con- 
cerning the use of the film of Senator Kennedy’s talk with the 
Baptist ministers in Texas in such a manner as to court the 
Catholic vote. Through its nationalities effort, the Republican 
National Committee ran into the same kind of criticism as a 
result of a film produced and shown in Washington, which seemed 
to give the Vice President credit for some decisions in the 
international relations field which actually had been made by 
the President. 


| Appeals to specialized groups were also framed in the area 
of senior citizens, college professors, and farmers. The farm 
group at the Republican National Committee appears to be the 
only group, other than the Young Republicans, which was able 

to maintain a field staff in 1960. The Vice President, during 
the campaign, enjoyed the advice of two farmers from Southern 
California. But it would appear that in this area, as in the 
area of specialized appeals to intellectuals, the Nixon campaign 
organization, at some point, conceded to the Republican National 
Committee authority to do the job. The National Committee was 
never able adequately to exploit the contacts which it does 

have within the major labor union organizations. As with the. 
Negro voter, the labor voter was not allocated funds, and the 
persons responsible for maintaining contacts with these groups 
were, in consequence, hamstrung. 


One of the divisions at the Republican National Committee 
which is particularly influential at any time, and was perhaps 
peculiarly inflential during the 1960 campaign, is the Southern 
Division, headed by the Virginia State Republican chairman, Lee 
Potter. The Southern Division exploited the talents of Barry 
Goldwater in an effort to break the south for the Vice President, 
Nixon, it will be recalled, went to Greensboro, North Carolina, 
to deliver a speech on civil rights. Beyond that he visited such 
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other states in the south as South Carolina and Louisiana and 
Texas, Indeed, he fulfilled his claim to visit every state of 
the Union. The course of the campaign suggests to this observer 
that the Southern Division at the Republican National Committee 
probably exerted more influence upon the thinking of the party 


ae for President than any other group within the Committee 
4s 


We have mentioned two of the three categories of political 
experts active in the 1960 Nixon campaign. The third group I 
would designate operational experts. This is the person on the 
electoral firing-line. This person generally is operating at 
the local level, although he may be located at the Republican 
National Committee or, during the last campaign, mignat have 
been found at the Associates Building on 19th Street in 
Washington, working for the Nixon campaign staff. This is the 
individual who knows approximately the number of votes by which the 
Kennedy majority in Chicago will be depressed if an expenditure 
of X thousand dollars is made by the Republicans for poll watching 
on e.ection day. This is the individual who knows how to get 
out che vote, and how to hamper the efforts of the opposition to 
do so, He may be skilled in the technique of stealing votes 
(whether by fixing voting machines or by more traditional methods), 
and ke certainly is skilled in the techniques’‘of preventing 
others from doing so. This is the party hack, the individual 
who many believe to be the key instrumentality for winning 
elections in the United States. 


We have talked of the kinds of experts who participated in 
the Republican campaign, but have said little of the role which 
was allocated to them, Perhaps we can get at this by contrasting 
the 1956 and 1960 Republican campaign organizations. Probably 
the 1956 campaign was one of the best managed Republican campaigns 
in this century. Probably, one of the most efficient campaign 
organizations ever composed was that which managed the re-election 
of President Eisenhower in 1956. This is not to suggest that 
President Eisenhower would not have been re-elected had the ’ 
campaign organization supporting him been inefficient. Indeed, 
it might be true that he would have been re-elected had he had 
no campaign organization. It remains true, however, that the — 
Republican National Committee, in the 1956 campaign, was probably 
as well organized and as effective as it ever has been. You 
will recall that in that campaign Leonard W. Hall of New York 
was chairman, Below Len Hall the following divisions were 
arranged.’ The Campaign division, under the direction of Robert 
Humphreys, had responsibility for plans, programs, and implemen- 
tation of policy incidental to the campaign. The executive 
division, under the direction of Chauncy Robbins, a veteran 
National Committee staff man, had charge of such matters as 
patronage and budget. The public relations division, under 
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L, Richard Guylay, a master of political public relations, had 
charge of the mass media aspect of the campaign, including, of 
course, radio and television, billboards, newspapers, the 
procucticn of display materials, art and literature. 


The organization of the National Committee--which in 1956 
was the campaign organization--was that simple. All of the 
other activities of the Committee, including specialized appeals 
to rinority and ethnic groups, Young Republican activities, 
and activities directed especially at women, or at professional 
groups, were arraigned under one or more of these divisions. 

The national campaign telephone directory for 1956 is probably 

one of the best campaign organization charts ever produced, and 

neha that its major heads relate to campaign 
CtLONS e 


Granted, the 1956 campaign organization was misleadingly 
Simple. What really mattered was not the symetrical arrangement 
of the telephone directory, or the patterns of organization 
charts, but that people knew to whom to go for prompt decigions 
in various areas of activity, and, in meny instances, it was 
possible to make decisions with confidence, months prior to the 
time they were to take effect. Here, of course, the once-disputed 
term "planning" comes into play. But charts and directories 
were in 1956 indicative of the sense of direction which pervaded 
the campaign. 


And so they were too, in 1960, when the telephone directory 
for the Republican presidential campaign, could be produced 
only as an alphabetical listing of everyone of significance 
in any of the various cooperating, competing, and at times 
conflicting campaign organizations, scattered about Washington. 
It can be argued that a lack of campaign organization--or, 
perhaps, too many campaign organizations--was the hallmrk of 
the 1960 Republican campaign. 


It can be argued that a lack of clear-cut campaign organi- 
zation was the hallmark of the 1960 Democratic campaign also. 
And this I would be willing to concede. However, if there was 
lack of organization, and if there was impression of chaos in 
the Democratic campaign, at least om thing was true of the 
Democratic campaign organization which was not true of the 
Republican campaign organization, and that is that persons were 
delegated authority to speak for the candidate, and individuals 
had authority to frame decisions. Discretion may have been 
allocated on a haphazard basis in the Democratic campaign 
organization, but it was delegated, and because of this, while 
individuals who were ready, willing, able, and competent to work 
in the Republican national campaign were sitting on their hands 
for lack of authority to act, members of the Kennedy campaign 
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organization were moving. Thus, I am suggesting that whether 
or not he wishes it, the candidate must take on a form of expert- 
ness. Either he must be an expert on selecting people and 
dekgating authority to them to act in his nate and on his 
behalf, while reserving to himgelf the roie which is normally 
associated with the candidate, namely, that of public appearances, 
speeches, etc., or for lack of being able and willing to assign 
functions and delegate authority, he must play the role of the 
universal expert, retaining at the top the prerogative of making 
all decisions, and thus, of couyse, foregoing the framing of 
decisions which he does have time to make. 


I say this at this point begause it seems to me that the 
role of the expert in the Republican cafipaion in 1960 was that 
of court attendant rather than confidafr€ amd respected atly.. 
This comment is based not only upon newspaper research, but 
upon interviews with scores of person§ who were active in the 
1960 Republican campaign. And it canfi6t traJy be taken as 
criticism of the Republican party’s presidential candidate in 
1960. Such is the nature of Americar politigs that he who wins 
a presidential campaign ia a hero. fre method which he employed 
to win that campaign is effective an@ must be conceded to have 
been suited to the needs of the times) It { significant that 
in Theodore \hite’s book on the 1960 Gampg ie, he minimizes the 
closeness of the outcome. It is a bodk abont a hero anda fail- 
ure, but it must be remembered by seridiis students of American 
politics that the difference between the Kennedy victory and 
the Nixon failure was a difference of approximately one-half of 
one per cent of the popular vote. I there was a tendency in 
the Nixon campaign to fail or to refuge to delegate, and not 
so much to keep the expert on tap rathér than on top, as to fail 
to turn on the tap, nonetheless, the decisions which the former 
Vice President made in the course of his quest for the presidency 
came within a hair’s breadth of winning it for him. 
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THE BUREAUCRATIC MODEL: 
MAX WEBER REJECTED, REDISCOVERED, REFORMED 


Alfred Diamant 
Haverford College 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6 - 9, 1961 


"The choice was put to them whether they would like to be 
kings or king's couriers. Like children they all wanted 
to be couriers. So now there are a great many couriers, 
they post through the world, and, as there are no kings 
left, shout to each other their meaningless and obsolete 
messages. They would gladly put an end to their wretched 
lives, but they dare not because of their oath of office." 
Franz Kafka, The Great Wall of China; Stories 
and Reflections 


"He /Franz Kafka/ lamented that it left him little time for 
his own writing, but he bowed to the social importance of his 
work; and in time came to write the following letter to a 
woman he loved, who had begged him to tell a lie to get leave 
of absence to spend some time with her (Letters to Milena): 
'I can't come because I can't tell a lie to the office.... 

In all cases where, among the reasons that I would have for 
lying, happiness the necessity for happiness, is the main 


reason, there I cannot lie....You must realize, Milena, 
that the office is not just any old stupid institution... 
but it has been my life up to now....To me the office...is 


a living person who looks at me wherever I am with his 
innocent eyes, a person with whom I'm connected in some ways 
unknown to myself.'" 
Rebecca West, The Court and the Castle: Some 
Treatments of a Recurrent Scheme 


There is no record that Franz Kafka, in the course of his university 
studies in Prague, read any part of Max Weber's Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 

But even if he had not, this letter is evidence, confirmed also by his bi- 
Ographer and life-long friend Max Brod, that he was familiar with the rules for 
the operation of the "office" and for the conduct of the officials in the office 
which Weber had laid down in his ideal-type of a modern bureaucracy. In this 
letter to Milena Kafka recognized the need for ordered rational procedures and 
for a form of discipline on the part of officials which would enforce respect 
for the spirit as well as the letter of regulations. At the same time, Max Brod 
reports, Kafka bridled at the formalism, the red tape, and the deadening influ- 
ence of routine. Thus the image of the "couriers" “shouting their meaningless 
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and obsolete messages" not daring to quit because of their "oath of office," 
and in his two great stories, The Castle and The Trial, his bureaucratic 
experience provided the realistic setting in which he explored the fate of two 
men caught helplessly in bureaucratic systems. In words almost as bitter as- 
those of Kafka, Alvin Gouldner strikes out at all those who find that bureau- 
cratization is inevitable because it is human nature, because it is the con- 
sequence of large size, of the division of labor, or because the "iron law of 
oligarchy" leaves us no other alternative: 


Wrapping themselves in the shrouds of nineteenth century political 
economy some social scientists appear to be bent on resurrecting a 
dismal science. For the iron law of wages...some sociologists have 
substituted the iron law of oligarchy....Much of the discussion of 
bureaucracy...seems to have provided a screen onto which some intel- 
lectuals have projected their own dispair and pessimism....Instead 
of telling men how bureaucracy might be mitigated, they insist that 
it is inevitable. 


We may not visualize the fate of bureaucracy's victims as did Kafka -- 
Josef K. in The Trial is assassinated by his warders without ever having been 
told what his crime had been, and K. in The Castle can never find out whether 
he has been appointed to the post of surveyor; we may not care to charge writers 
on bureaucracy with viewing their subject distorted by a "metaphysical pathos" 
as Gouldner did, we are nevertheless heirs toa trent vion of discourse that has 
dominated the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. And in that tradition the 
writings of Max Weber have long dominated the scene, a domination that has ex- 
tended even to those who have rejected his approach, his method, and his 
evidence. Weber's analysis of authority and organization, it has been suggest- 
ed, can be traced to Saint-Simon who believed that modern government would be 
operated by administrators with specific skills and "positive knowledge." 
Though Comte departed from this tradition and placed primary emphasis on spon- 
taneity rather than rational organization, Weber is clearly Saint-Simonean in 
his conception of modern organizations and the important role rationality, 
science, and the technical expert play in them. 


Modern large-scale organization in business, industry, and government was 
created in the West (Europe and North America), but has been applied, with in- 
creasing speed since the end of World War II, to non-Western areas and societies. 
Bureaucratization was, of course, part of this transfer of institutions and 
techniques. But those engaged in applying the new tools, Westerners as well as 
non-Westerners, encountered increasing difficulties in making those devices work 
properly in the new setting. At the same time, research in and experience with 
large-scale organization in the West -- the modern corporation, the large con- 
script army -- also encountered an ever-widening gap between the Weberian model 
of a rational bureaucracy and actual conditions in organizations. At times it 
seemed as if the requirements of rationality could be met only by impairing the 
efficient functioning of the organization, or one of its sub-systems; at other 
times non-rational elements in organization and behavior seemed to make a mock- 
ery of the formal, rational rules which were to govern operations. This was 
found to be true not only in governmental bureaucracies, but also in business 
and industrial enterprises. Thus organizational structure and behavior in 
Western, as well as non-Western societies, seemed to depart, or was reported as 


departing radically, from the canons of organizational rationality detailed by 
Weber. 


This wide-spread dissatisfaction suggests that a reexamination of Weber's 
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writings on bureaucracy is in order, or one should say that a “reexamination of 
the reexamination of Max Weber" needs to be undertaken. In this paper I propose 
first to reexamine Weber's writings on bureaucracy by viewing them in the 
broader setting of his typology of authority (Herrschaft). Secondly, to analyze 
the more significant proposals for modifying the Weberian ideal-type and to 
identify shortcoming reported in Weber's method. Finally it is hoped that all 
this will yield some new suggestions about the manner in which Weber's analysis 
of bureaucracy might again be used profitably in research; some such suggestions 
already exist in the literature. 


One might note at this point that much of the criticism of Weber's bureau- 
cratic ideal-type has been beside the point, not only because Weber actually 
dealt with some of the problems he is alleged to have omitted, but also because 
the critics have used Weber in such a way as to isolate the bureaucratic model 
from the more inclusive system of ideal-types of which it is a sub-system. 


But before we can proceed to any of these tasks, it is necessary to take at 
least a brief look at the current status of "ideal-types" in social science 
theory. It is important to understand what Weber had in mind and what develop- 
ments have occurred in methodology since his day that might bear on the problem. 


at 


Early modern sociology, it has been suggested, was dominated by a positiv- 
istic-organicist view. Society was taken to be a sort of superorganism which 
evolved through time and which could be studied by the comparative method, 
using historical materials. Eventually social scientists had to abandon "social 
evolution," seek substitutes for the comparative method and refrain from using 
macroscopic terms like "society" or "civilization" as the basic units for soci- 
ological study. The abandonment of positivism also led to an inquiry into the 
relations between natural and social sciences, and raised the question whether 
the social sciences could establish any sort of general knowledge at all. In 
Germany, in whose intellectual tradition Max Weber must be placed,~ Kant's 
notion of the world of "spirit" (Geist) fostered the growth of cultural studies 
(Kulturwissenschaften) which considered themselves to be sharply differentiated 
from the natural sciences. It was asserted that human affairs and behavior 
could be studied only historically and that each genetic sequence was unique. 


One of Weber's principal intellectual efforts was an attempt to bridge 
this gulf by showing that "...generalized theoretical categories are as essen- 
tial to proof of causal relationships in the human and cultural field as they 
are in the natural sciences."2 He argued that in the natural sciences, as well 
as the cultural studies, empirical data, the facts, never gave a complete pic- 
ture of the ontological reality of the phenomena. He used this argument to 
bolster his case that there was no deep methodological chasm between the two 
great areas of knowledge. 


The generalized theoretical categories which Weber used most consistently 
in his work were the ideal-type which he defined as follows: 


"This /ideal-typical7 conceptual pattern brings together certain relation- 
ships and events of historical life into a complex, which is conceived as 
an internally consistent system. Substantively, this construct in itself 
‘is like a utopia which has been arrived at by the analytical accentuation 
of certain elements of reality....An ideal type is formed by the one-sided 
accentuation of one or more points of view and by the synthesis of a great 
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many diffuse, discrete, more or less present and occasionally absent con- 
crete individual phenomena, which are arranged according to those one- 
sidedly emphasized viewpoints into a unified analytical construct (Gedanken- 
bild). In its conceptual purity, this mental construct cannot be found 
empirically anywhere in reality. It is a utopia. Historical research 

faces the task of determining in each individual case, the extent to which 
this ideal-construct approximates to or diverges from reality...."10 


This definition of the ideal-type and the use to which Weber put it in his work 
have raised a whole host of thorny, persistent issues; they have also produced 
their share of methodological red herrings which have been dragged across the 
trail of research more quickly than they could be removed. It is important for 
the subsequent analysis of the literature on Weber, as well as for the reexami- 
nation of Weber's own work, that these issues be considered carefully. 


As the quotation above seems to make quite clear, the ideal-type as such 
has never existed, it is not a representation of reality but an abstraction in 
which certain features have been exaggerated in order to present them as force- 
fully as possible. But it would be indefensible to suggest that therefore the 
ideal-type contained only conceptual, but no observational or empirical elements.11 
As Udy has pointed out, the specifications for Weber's rational bureaucracy are 

the concrete traits of a bureaucracy rather than variables or categories in a 

model or classificatory scheme; they "represent not so much analytical categories 
as they do an attempt to capture the 'spirit' of contemporary administration."12 
Perhaps if there can be agreement on this less extreme position, further arguments 
about whether the ideal-type does or does not reflect reality can be abandoned. 13 


Equally persistent, and perhaps equally misleading, is the controversy over 
the normative character of the ideal-type. Weber's own phrase, terming the 
ideal-type a "utopia" lends support to the argument that the bureaucratic ideal- 
type represented Weber's personal preference for such an omnicompetent bureau- 
cratic apparatus. The answer to any question about Weber's personal preferences 
must be sought not only in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft but also in those of his 
writings which deal with political and administrative questions in Germany 

during the years in which he was active in public affairs, and in a careful study 
of these activities. In several of the essays in Gesammelte politische Schriften 
Weber, far from applauding the tendencies toward bureaucratic rule in Wilhelmi- 
nian Germany ,demanded again and again that bureaucrats be.clearly subordinated 

to the politicians, and the administration to parliament. But in a recent 
workld Wolfgang Mommsen has mustered considerable evidence that Weber's pre- 
occupation with the international position of Germany led him to place an increas- 
ing emphasis on the need for strong, charismatic leadership at the expense of” 
parliament, if necessary. He suggests that logically there might well be only 

a short step from the plebiscitary caesarism that Weber seems to advocate to a 
regime without parties at all, and without meaningful popular consultation.1l 

One may object to the manner in which Mommsen has marshalled much of his evidence 
concerning the "undemocratic" character of Weber's practical political proposals, 
but there should be little doubt left that Weber's personal values did not en- 
visage a ruling bureaucracy. However, it will be necessary later on to consider 
the question whether Weber's rigid division between the sphere of the "political" 
and that of the "bureaucratic" world is not subject to other criticisms. 


A third problem concerning ideal-types has been called to our attention by 
Talcott Parsons. Drawing on existing German scholarship he has pointed out that 
Weber actually employed two kinds of ideal-types. One, which one might call 

"individualistic," takes its departure from "the concrete historical individuals 
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which constitute the objects of causal analysis, such as...modern rational 
bourgeois capitalism.../ or 7 Chinese patrimonial bureaucracy." The second 
category contains no elements of real phenomena but “another order of object 

-- ideas" such as Calvinistic theology or the Brahmanic philosophy of trans- 
migration, etc.l1? The ideal-types with which we will be concerned in this study 
are all of the former sort, but it is important to be aware of the existence of 
these others in the wider setting of Weber's work. 


Still another aspect of Weber's theoretical apparatus which has troubled 
many was his insistence that any departure from the narrowly defined canons of 
"rationality" was irrational and therefore, to use a current but ugly word, 
dysfunctional. Parsons has sought to rescue Weber from this impasse by re- 
defining rationality for any given situation in which an actor might find him- 
self. He has suggested that any definition of rationality must include: 

(1) the empirical facts of the external non-social situation; (2) the struc- 
ture of the actor's personality as it is relevant for his orientation to a given 
situation; and (3) the actor's basic value orientation. Together, these provide 
a complete description of what is "objectively" possible. Having redefined 
rationality Parsons has to admit that Weber falls far short of this more work- 
able definition and thus tends towards a rigid ee eee dichotomy , 

if not outright naivete in dealing with rationality.1° This problem is pecul- 
iar only to certain of the ideal-types, but because the ideal-types centering 
around the rationality principle are particularly important for the study of 
bureaucracy, it has been necessary to raise the question. In fact, this leads 
us directly to the final aspect of the ideal-type problem. 


It will be recalled that in defining the ideal-type Weber emphasized its 
character as an internally consistent system in which the various parts would 
fit together harmoniously and would not cause internal contradictions. As far 
as the bureaucratic ideal-type is concerned it is almost impossible to maintain 
the position that it meets this test of internal consistency. For example, 
Weber seems not to have discerned any conflict between the requirement that 
officials be appointed on the basis of technical competence, and that superiors 
are to be obeyed on the basis of their incumbency of an office. This tension 
between the need for "loyalty" and the claims of "expertise" which has received 
widespread attention in the study of governmental as well as industrial bureauc- 
racies, cannot be understood and resolved as long as we work with a single 
ideal-type of bureaucracy. Weber himself has indicated a possible solution when 
he suggested that at the very top of a bureaucratic system there is a chief 
whose claim to govern is not grounded in any legal-rational authority but stems 
from some other order, charismatic, or traditional. We have thus arrived at a 
crucial point in our concern with the bureaucratic ideal-type. We find in 
Weber's system a large number of ideal-types, a veritable ideal-type pluralism, 
in which some are closely tied to each other or are clustered together to form 
a larger system. The one which concerns us most is the cluster of three types 
of authority (Herrschaft), each supported by an administrative staff appropriate 
for that type of authority.19 There we find that elements of different ideal- 
types exist side-by-side in empirical situations and parts of all three types 
of authority -- legal-rational, charismatic, and traditional - impinge on each 
other in the same social system. Parsons who criticizes Weber for this ideal- 
type "atomism," and would like to claim Weber on behalf of the Parsonian attempt 
to erect a coherent social system on the basis of structural-functional analysis, 
reluctantly admits that Weber lacks "the concept of a generalized social system 
on all main levels."©9 ‘Those of us who question the usefulness of the Parsonian 
general system actually find this ideal-type pluralism the route which can lead 
us out of many of the difficulties in the comparative study of bureaucracy 
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caused by a too narrow attention to only one or two of the Weberian ideal-types. 
In other words, neither general system building nor ritualistic attention to 
narrow ideal-type analysis will yield usable results for research. 


III 


Many of the writers who apply Weber's bureaucratic ideal-type to empirical 
research or who undertake a methodological critique of Weber's writing seem to 
proceed as if that part of Weber's work existed in isolation and had no connection 
with the remainder of the system laid out in Weber's major enterprise, Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft. To be sure, they make some passing reference to the three 
types of authority and the administrative staff appropriate for each kind, but 
they pay little attention either to the relations between the three types of 
authority or the definite connection that Weber established between the type of 
authority and the nature of the administrative staff existing under this authori- 
ty.2l It will be possible to eliminate much needless debate and controversy if 
we do the following: (1) take a brief look at the overall structure of 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, and (2) spell out more carefully the structure of 
the argument of those sections dealing with the three ideal-types of authorities 
and their administrative staffs. 


Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft whose first edition dates from 1922 is divided 
into two parts. The first, written after the end of World War I between 1918 
and 1920 contains a systematic statement of the major sociological, economic, 
and political categories on which the entire work is based. The second part, 
much longer than the first, was written chiefly during 1911-1913. In this second 
part the major types of religious, economic, and political orders are investi- 
gated in detail on the basis of the categories developed in part I.22 Thus we 
see that Weber did the detailed studies before setting down his analytic appa- 
ratus, though the categories with which we worked must have been reasonably well 
formed before he stated them in systematic fashion after World War I. For our 
purpose, it suffices to point out that corresponding to a chapter entitled 
"Types of Authority" in part I, there is a section by the same title (relabeled 
"The Sociology of Authority" in the fourth edition) in part II. What must have 
caused confusion in American social science -- apart from Weber's difficult 
style which gains little in translation -- was the arrangement of the two major 
volumes of translations available in this country. Max Weber: The Theory of 
Social and Economic Organization (TSEO) contained the analytic material on the 
three types of authority and administrative staff while From Max Weber: Essays 
in Sociology (FMW) contained the chapter on bureaucracy from part II, short 
passages from the sections on charisma and legitimacy, but nothing about the 
other types of authority or administrative staffs. ' 


Starting from the most generalized concept about social relationships 
Weber defines power (Macht) as "the probability that one actor within a social ; 
relationship will be in a position to carry out his own will despite resistance ."23 
Authority (Herrschaft) however, "is the probability that a command with a given 
specific content will be obeyed by a given group of persons."©+ Of the two 
power is the broader term extending to all conceivable qualities of a person and 
all conceivable circumstances in which he might try to impose his will. Author- 
ity, on the other hand, is more carefully circumscribed: there must be an 
actual person successfully issuing orders. If he does so within the confines 
of a corporate group he will most often need an administrative staff to enforce 
his commands.©> What determines the character of the corporate group "depends 
in the highest degree on the way in which the authority is legitimized ,"© that 
is to say, what grounds are claimed and accepted for the basis on which authority 
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is exercised. So we must determine now the way in which Weber categorized the 
grounds on which the exercise of authority is claimed. 


Though there might be some small corporate groups in which those exercising 
authority do not use an administrative staff, for any corporate group of the 
size with which we are concerned in political science, such a staff is indis- 
pensable. Because the members of the staff aid the superior(s) in exercising 
authority it is important that they are closely tied to him. They may be bound 
to the superior(s) in a variety of ways: custom, affectual ties, purely 
material interests, or ideal motives (wertrational - value rational). In just 
about all cases there will be some combination of these four, hardly is a single 
one decisive in characterizing the relationship between the superior(s) and the 
staff. But these alone are not enough, Weber continues: 


In addition every such system attempts to establish and cultivate the 
belief in its ‘legitimacy.' But according to the kind of legitimacy 
which is claimed, the type of obedience, the kind of administrative staff 
developed to guarantee it, and the mode of exercising authority, will all 
differ fundamentally....Hence, it is useful to classify the types of 
a according to the kind of claim to legitimacy typically made by 
each. 


Having made the case for classifying authority on the basis of its legitimacy 
claim Weber then sets out the three pure types: 


1. Rational grounds -- resting on a belief in the legality of patterns of 
normative rules and the right of those elevated to authority under such 
rules to issue commands (legal - rational authority). 

2. Traditional grounds -- resting on an established belief in the sanctity 
of immemorial traditions and the legitimacy of the status of those exer- 
cising authority under them (traditional authority); or, finally, 

3. Charismatic grounds -- resting on devotion to the specific and excep- 
tional sanctity, heroism or exemplary character of an individual person, 
and of the normative patterns or order revealed or ordained by him (char- 
ismatic authority). 


The rules governing this system of ideal-types should be quite clear now. The 
nature of a corporate group, and especially of the administrative staff serving 
that group is profoundly influenced by the type of general political authority 
prevailing in that group. There should never have been any doubt that it would 
be quite improper to expect the ideal type legal-rational bureaucracy (the ad- 
ministrative staff appropriate for a legal-rational authority) to yield useful 
research results if the social system was not governed by an authority of the 
kind specified by Weber. There are other reasons, as well, why the bureaucratic 
ideal-type yielded unsatisfactory results -- but these, too, had been foreseen 
at least in part by Weber. We shall deal with them toward the end of this 
section. 


In order to dramatize the relationships between the nature of authority and 
the nature of the administrative staff, and also in order to save a long exposi- 
tion, the three authority-administrative staff patterns have been schematized 
and are presented in the appendix. But certain crucial features of each of these 
three patterns need to be emphasized here. 


Legal-rational authority presents the well-known picture of an order based 
on legal commands and on the rational character of these commands.©9 These com- 
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mands, in turn, are to be applied according to prescribed rules and -- again -- 
in a rational manner. Obedience in this system is to the impersonal office and 
not to any individual as individual. In turn, this means that the members of 
the staff owe obedience only as far as their official activities are concerned 
which are carefully separated from their personal affairs and acts. One point, 
however, usually disregarded, needs to be made. Even in the most extreme form 
of rational bureaucratic administration the supreme head of the corporate group 
and his claim to authority may come from a different order: a hereditary charis- 
matic ruler (a hereditary monarch) or a pure charismatic ruler (plebicitary 
president) may utilize a bureaucratic staff. If indeed the only charismatic 
element in the system is the supreme ruler and no other elements of the charis- 
matic order are present, then the pure bureaucratic type might be applicable to 
that situation. But if preliminary inquiry into an actual situation should in- 
dicate the presence of strong elements from other types of authority then admin- 
istrative staff types from these other forms of authority must be employed. 


In the traditional order legitimacy is claimed and accepted on the basis 
of “sanctity of the order."39 Obedience to the ruler is on the basis of tradi- 
tion, but tradition often also has provided the ruler with an area in which he 
can exercise his free discretion -- an historical example would be royal prerog- 
ative. In such a system rules are not enacted but are "found," and a new 
situation is covered by finding a previous incident similar to it, i.e. prece- 
dent. The administrative staff appropriate to this form of authority stands in 
sharp contrast to the rational bureaucratic staff of the previous form. The 
staff is either a patrimonial staff -- its members owe traditional loyalty to 
the chief, or non-patrimonial, that isto say, staff members who are tied to the 
chief by purely personal loyalty, favorites, vassals, or simply persons who 
entered into such a relationship through a free contract. Though it is possible 
for a staff to be no more than the personal possession of the chief, it might 
also happen that in highly decentralized forms of patrimonialism the staff has 
come to appropriate certain advantages and offices and thus is able to limit the 
authority of the chief. However, the principal characteristic of this system 
is the absence of clearly defined rules, spheres of competence, etc. 


In the charismatic order authority is claimed on the basis of the super- 
human, supernatural qualities of the ruler.31 Itisa specifically irrational 
authority, in the sense of being foreign to all rules. Here there are neither 
legal-rational rules, nor the claims of tradition, but simply the divine sanction 
of the ruler. If the people accept this claim, it becomes their duty to obey 
him. Weber did not limit his use of the term "charisma" to Christ-like leaders, 
but to any sort of leader whose followers regard him as endowed with charismatic 
qualities. In its pure form charismatic authority has no administrative staff 
but disciples clustered around a master. Does such a ruler maintain himself in 
perpetuity? Weber denies this. If the charismatic qualities fail him, he sug- 
gests, his disciples will leave him, his charismatic authority will have dis- 
appeared. 


But if charismatic authority is to be more than a transitory phase it must 
establish itself more fully, become "routinized." When this happens, there will 
come a profound change in the nature of the administrative staff. To maintain 
itself for longer than the life-time of a single ruler means for transmitting 
the charisma must be devised; Weber lists several possibilities ranging from 
oracles to designation by the charismatic staff. In these cases charisma becomes 
routinized in an authoritarian manner. It is also possible for charisma to be- 
come routinized in an anti-authoritarian direction, eventually legitimizing 
leadership on a democratic basis; the means for doing this is the plebiscite. 
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A particular kind of administrative staff becomes appropriate for the various 
forms of routinized charisma. Weber notes, quite pointedly, that often the chief 
proponents for routinizing purely charismatic authority are the members of the 
staff who in this way normalize recruitment, set up ordered methods of pay, etc. 
Again it must be noted, the close attention Weber paid to the task of developing 
in a coherent and connecting manner types of authority and types of administrative 
staffs. 


At this time it might be well to make certain general observations about 
this system of ideal-type authorities and administrative staffs. The first 
would be that Weber carefully circumscribed the use of pure ideal-types both on 
empirical and analytic grounds. Though the absence of real life counterparts 
did not invalidate their use for purposes of analysis, it led Weber to construct 
the various forms of authority and administrative staff in such a way that they 
contained elements of several ideal-types. For example, charismatic authority 
as it becomes routinized in a non-authoritarian direction operates through an 
administrative staff possessing many features of a legal-rational bureaucracy; 
and a legal-rational order of authority will retain traditional and charismatic 
qualities. Thus he suggested, not as clearly and forcefully as one might have 
wished, the need for working with "mixed" types or with a cluster of several 
ideal-types carefully related to each other. e 


In attempting to relate the three types of authority to each other, most 
commentators have stressed Weber's notion of the ‘disenchantment of the world," 
that is to say, his conviction that the world was moving irrevocably towards a 
more and more rationalized mode of life.33 It is usually suggested that Weber 
had a “unilinear" conception of human development and foresaw the progressive 
removal of magical elements from human existence and their replacement by 
rational ones. This is a tenable position if the evidence is drawn only from 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, though it is possible to point to several passages 
even there that indicate the persistent need for charisma in a legal-rational 
democratic order. However, Mommsen's argument and even a cursory reading of 
Weber's other political writings leave little doubt that he considered the con- 
tinued existence of charisma Les] pyecanhie for the successful operation of a 
legal-rational democratic order.3 On the basis of this evidence it becomes 
questionable practice to use the Weberian ideal-types as if they implied an 
irrevocable rationalization of all human institutions, especially of political 
and administrative ones. 


It is, of course, quite fruitless to speculate about the course of action 
Weber would have adopted had he been confronted by the Nazi regime in Germany. 
For a clue one may point to his continued record of criticism of Wilhelminian’ 
Germany, especially after Bismarck's removal from office, for its despotic and 
authoritarian propensities. But it is germane to inquire into the notion of 
"legality" which occupies such a central place in the legal-rational ideal-type. 
Weber conceived the effectiveness of legal-rational authority to rest on the 
notion that "any given norm may be established by agreement or by imposition...."39 
It is difficult to interpret this to include the Anglo-American notion of con- 
stitutionalism, that is to say, a set of rules that meet certain minimum stand- 
ards of procedural and substantive rights of individuals, etc. If one considers 
this passage in the context of Weber's general conception of legal-rational 
authority, one can only conclude that as far as the bureaucratic staff is con- 
cerned “any given legal norm" that gets itself established is entitled to claim 
obedience to its orders, is to be recognized as legitimate. It has been sug- 
gested that this reduced the system of legal rules to pure formalism, 3© and thus 
Weber's definition of legal authority was devoid of any notion of higher law, 
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based either on natural law or natural rights, which could impose standards on 
this authority or limit it in any way. 


The stage has now been set for an examination of a wide range of proposals, 
suggestions, etc. which implicitly or explicitly seek to modify the Weberian 
bureaucratic ideal-type or who reject it altogether on analytic or empirical 
grounds. 


IV 


The first studies to be presented are those which seek to retain the legal- 
rational bureaucratic ideal-type but propose the creation of additional bureau- 
cratic types. Helen Constas centers her attention on the conditions under which 
charismatic authority is routinized and operates with an administrative staff 
that is almost indistinguishable from the legal-rational bureaucracy.37 She 
mentions briefly the three types of authority and administrative staffs appro- 
priate for them, but criticizes Weber for not recognizing that in a political 
system in which charisma has been routinized the bureaucracy will not simply be 
a value-neutral ae but will actually constitute a "ruling class with a mon- 
opoly of power ."3¢ She traces this shortcoming of Weber's to his unilinear 
historical view, that is to say, she suggests that Weber was convinced of the 
routinization of charisma in a nonauthoritarian direction because he saw history 
moving inexorably towards rationalization and disenchantment. Thus Miss Constas 
concludes that implicit in Weber's work, but obscured by his rationalist bias, 
are two conceptions of bureaucracy: (1) the bureaucracy which is a technical 
tool to be used by whoever issues legal commands, and (2) the bureaucracy of 
totalitarian regimes which has become a power in itself through the process of 
routinization of the charisma. These bureaucrats are the successors of the 
original disciples and have worked diligently for the establishment and continued 
existence of their power position by claiming the mantle of the original charis- 
matic authority. 


It seems that Miss Constas' proposal for modifications points in the right 
direction. However, some of her criticisms of Weber will not stand up if one 
examines the wider setting of Weber's writings and work. There is little doubt 
that contrary to Miss Constas' claim, Weber had considerable sophistication 
about the power role of the bureaucracy .39 Miss Constas also makes much of 
Weber's belief in the inexorable march of rationalization. This is, in effect, 
her principal reason for doubting Weber's ability to understand the role of a 
charismatic bureaucracy, or of the role of charisma in political systems as a 
whole. As was pointed out above, Weber was not totally devoid of understanding 
the continued need for affectual, value-rational, or charismatic elements in 
modern government and administration. 


Perhaps the most imaginative use of, as well as modification of, Weber's 
bureaucratic ideal-type is to be found in Alvin Gouldner's Patterns of Industrial 
Bureaucracy , Oa study of administration in a gypsum plant. Gouldner's central 
concern was to find the causes of differential degrees of bureaucratization 
within the same industrial establishment -- a type of enterprise which should 
have fitted exactly Weber's specifications for a legal-rational bureaucracy. 


Gouldner found in Weber's bureaucratic ideal-type a tension between the 
Claims of expertise and the claim of obedience based on discipline: 


"Weber, then, thought of ‘bureaucracy as a Janus-faced organization, looking 
two ways at once. On the one side, it was administration based on expertise; 
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bureaucracy. 


while on the other it was administration based on discipline.... 
Weber seems to have been describing implicitly not one but two types of 
One of these may be termed the 'representative' form of 
bureaucracy, based on rules established by agreement....A second pattern 
which may be called the 'punishment-centered' pconteemet tig 4) is based on the 
imposition of rules, and on obedience for its own sake." 


There is actually also a third form of bureaucracy: mock bureaucracy to whose 
rules neither management nor the workers pay any attention. 


But Weberian ideal 


types are in the end not sufficient to help Gouldner answer the question: what 
causes the various forms of bureaucracy? For this, he reports, he had to turn 
to directives contained in structural-functional analysis. 


In examining more closely the three patterns of bureaucracy, Gouldner 
notes that in Weber's three types of authority, legal, traditional, and charis- 
matic, there is no room for any "democratic" form.+2 
cludes that as in Michels where the masses yielded to oligarchic rules, so in 


Weber they must yield to bureaucratic rule. 


From this Gouldner con- 


However, such a position can no 


longer be held in the light of the evidence, developed by Mommsen, which was 
reviewed earlier.43 Unfortunately, the validity of Gouldner's conclusions about 
the inferior efficacy of the punishment-centered bureaucracy is further weakened 
by evidence like Presthus' that in Turkey "...motivation may be positively cor- 
related with strong leadership and a minimum of participation, in the western 
sense of the term. This is a 'paradox' only from the standpoint of western 


values." 


Shades of the Hawthorn experiments!! 


Thus the need, not only for a 


variety of ideal types, but also for close correlation between types of admin- 
istrative staffs and types of authority becomes ever more apparent. 


The nature of the three bureaucratic patterns identified by Gouldner emerge 
clearly from this summary of defining characteristics and symptoms: 


MOCK BUREAUCRACY 


REPRESENTATIVE 
BUREAUCRACY 


Rules are neither enforced Rules are both enforced 


by management nor obeyed 
by the workers 


Usually entails little 
conflict between the two 
groups 


Joint violation and 
evasion of rules is but- 
tressed by the informal 
sentiments of the par- 
ticipants 


by management and obeyed 
by the workers 


Generates a few ten- 
sions, but little overt 
conflict 


Joint support for rules 
buttressed by informal 
sentiments, mutual par- 
ticipation and educa- 
tion of workers and 
management 


PUNISHMENT -CENTERED 
BUREAUCRACY 


Rules either enforced by 
workers or management, 
and evaded by either 


Entails relatively great 
tension and conflict 


Enforced by punishment 
and supported by the in- 
formal sentiments of 
either workers or man- 
agers 


Warren Bennis who has approached bureaucracy through the study of leader- 


ship, posited: three elements in the pattern of administrative behavior: 


(1) an 


agent called leader, (2) a process of induction - power, and (3) induced be- 


havior - influence. 


Using research reported in detail in the Administrative 
Science Quarterly Bennis was able to identify what Gouldner would call three 
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patterns of bureaucracy, differentiated from each other by a particular kind of 
power, influence, and leader. These three patterns Bennis calls (1) problem- 
solving bureaucracy - management by objective approach, (2) informal bureaucracy 
- the human relations approach, and (3) habit bureaucracy - corresponding closely 
to the Weberian ideal-type, but stressing the power of the incumbent of an office 
to issue orders while neglecting the "expertise" eo which Gouldner high- 
lighted in his "representative" bureaucratic pattern.4 


The evidence from these three studies, all based on empirical data (Gouldner 
and Bennis on field research, Constas relying on more traditional printed 
sources), leaves little doubt that any codification of this empirical research 
might well lead to the formulation of additional ideal-types, though not neces- 
sarily to any sweeping modification of Weber's own bureaucratic type. But ad- 
ditional evidence remains to be examined. 


We shall now turn to a series of proposals all of whichadvocate a radical 
shift in the focus of bureaucratic analysis, away from the Weberian emphasis on 
rationality and enforcement of commands. 


Gouldner himself has identified the two major traditions of analysis: the 
rational model based on Weber, and the natural system model, based essentially 
on Comte and developed by Michels, Parsons, and Selznick. 7 He is concerned, 
as are many others working with the bureaucratic ideal-type, because it tends 
to focus attention of the researcher on the departure of any existing system 
from the rational "norm." He therefore proposes if not an outright abandonment 
of the rational model, then an approach centering on "...a single and synthesized 
model which will at once aid in analyzing distinctive characteristics of the 
modern organization as a rational bureaucracy, the characteristics which it 
shares with other ot systems, and the relationship of these characteristics 
with one another." In this single model the "rational" features (goal achieve- 
ment, decisions based on rational calculations) will always be in tension with 
the "natural-system" features (survival, achievement of equilibrium "spontan- 
eously and homeostatically"), for the bureaucracy needs both specialists and 
loyalty to the organization, both formal and informal processes. 


Like Gouldner, Amitai Etzioni proposes that research be focused on a "system 
model" of bureaucracy.+9 He criticizes existing research on bureaucracy for 
centering too much on goal analysis. Research which tries to determine the gap 
between the professed goal of an organization and the actual results obtained 
trying to achieve that goal, often has such dismal results that it cannot serve 
as a guide for narrowing the gap between utopian goals and reality. The system 
model, he suggests, recognizes that goal achievement is not the only function of 
an organization which has service, custodial, and many other functions as well. 
The basic question to be asked is not how devoted is the organization to its 
goal, but rather: "...under the given conditions, how close does the organiza- 
tional allocation of resources approach an optimum distribution?"29 The system 
model may well bring out the paradox that the assignment of rather meager re- 
sources to goal attainment may be highly "functional" for the system. He warns 
that the cost of system model research is high but finds so many intellectual 
biases built into goal model research one can only conclude that he is prepared 
to pay this high price. 


A recent proposal of Talcott Parsons' though it does not explicitly reject 
the Weberian bureaucratic ideal-type seems to suggest a considerable shift away 
from it.21 "The central phenomenon of organization," Parson declares, "is the 
mobilization of power for the attainment of the goals of the organization. The 
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value system legitimizes the So ee ee but it is only through power 
that its achievement can be made effective."22 According to Weber legal rules 
legitimize authority in the legal-rational ideal-type and values have no place 
in the analytic scheme at all. One might be tempted to add that the Weberian 
model was also devoid of any concern with "power." As will be suggested shortly 
Weber was only too well aware of the power position of the bureaucracy and the 
relation of this phenomenon to the problems of achieving the goals of the polit- 
ical order of which the bureaucracy is a part. In concentrating on a value- 
power oriented type Parsons rejected at least one other possible approach: the 
study of bureaucracy in terms of the "roles" of individuals and groups. We 

will have occasion to consider research along these lines later on in this sec- 
tion. <= 


It has been suggested earlier that the Weberian ideal-type has been employed 
in research in such a way as to isolate it from the other dimensions of the 
social and political system in which the bureaucracy operates. Parsons "socio- 
logical approach" carefully avoids this trap by defining the value system in such 
a way that it implies acceptance of the more generalized norms of the super- 
ordinate system of which the bureaucratic organization is a part. Thus "the 
most essential feature of the value system...is the evaluative legitimation of 
its place or 'role' in the superordinate system."23 One would wish that this 
requirement be more widely obeyed than is now the case. 


Representative of what one might well call a school of bureaucratic analysis 
is Philip Selznick. In his widely-quoted article which appeared almost twenty 
years ago he advocated abandoning the study of the formal structure and formal 
goals of an organization or a bureaucracy, and concentrate instead on the pro- 
cesses by which bureaucrats subvert the purposes of the organization by making 
it serve their own professional, social, or power ends .? Thus the problems of 
the officials become the problems of the organization; the actions of the officials 
become increasingly internally relevant and the organization is deflected from 
its original path, though the original goals continue to be professed as the 
formal goals of the organization. Stanley Udy's empirical testing of certain 
variables derived from the Weberian bureaucratic ideal-type has led him to the 
tentative conclusion that it might be possible to construct "...a model which 
accounts for a much wider range of phenomena than Weber is generally credited as 
having considered -- phenomena which frequently have been treated in ad hoc 
fashion as ‘informal1' heuodantias Undoubtedly Weber paid little if any 
attention to the broad range of tensions and inconsistencies which could arise 
in the bureaucratic ideal-type, though he was not totally unaware of their 
existence. Reports on further research, promised by Udy, might well help in 
integrating conceptualization about "informal" organization into bureaucratic 
research. 


It has been suggested several times already that Weber assumed the absence 
of any conflict or tension among the several components of the bureaucratic 
ideal-type. This has been the point of attack on Weber from an increasing num- 
ber of scholars. Even those who took the ideal-type as a starting point for 
their research, like Gouldner, then proceeded to modify it and suggest alterna- 
tive methods of research in bureaucracy. Gouldner and several others have also 
called our attention to the existence of certain tensions within the ideal-type, 
especially that between the need for expertise and the need for obedience to the 
incumbent of any given office. There has grown up a considerable body of em- 
pirical studies devoted to the exploration of these conflicts and tensions within 
what Weber had thought to be an “internally consistent" construct. Most of these 
center around the concept of "role" and seek to show either that within a given 
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bureaucratic system there exist several types of bureaucrats, or several bureau- 
cratic roles (probably in conflict with each other), or that the demands of a | 
single bureaucratic role conflict with demands made on the bureaucrat because of 
other “roles" -- either latent or manifest -- which he considers legitimate for 
a given situation. It is difficult to deny the validity of this line of criti- 
cism; one might note, however, that by definition the Weberian ideal-type ex- 
aggerates in a one-sided manner certain characteristics Weber wanted to stress, 
chiefly rationality and consistency. Furthermore, he was not as insensitive to 
the need for mixed types, charismatic elements in a legal-rational system, etc., 
as it is usually suggested. 


Two studies will serve to illustrate the sort of empirical findings which 
suggest the existence of several bureaucratic types within the same bureaucratic 
system. Their spread in time and place, llth century China and 20th century 
United States, only serves to underline the persistence of bureaucratic phenom- 
ena. 


Examining certain changes in llth century China, James Liu found a shift in - 
behavioral bureaucratic types as the emphasis in the state administration shifted Md 


from “reform" -- a period when reform policy was a leading concern, to "post- 
reform" -- pen administrative practice rather than reform policy was the princi- 
pal issue.2° Liu reports that in the reform period the following behavioral 


types could be found in the administration (in descending order of importance): 
(1) scholarly-idealistic reformers (in control), (2) career-minded executive 
bureaucrats, and (3) abusive-manipulative bureaucrats. As "reform" gave way to 
"administrative practice" a significant shift took place: abusive-manipulative 
bureaucrats gained control, the scholarly-idealistic reformers departing from 
the administration altogether; next came abusive-corrupt bureaucrats, followed 
career-minded conformist. The last two types, according to Liu, had been in the 
service earlier, but, being opposed to reform, had no influence on administra- 
tion at all. One is tempted to apply this scheme to the federal service in the 
United States, taking dates like 1933-34 and 1951-52 as the points of comparison. 


In his study of a group of professionally trained specialists in a state 
civil service system Leonard Reissman noted that "an adequate sociological 
presentation of bureaucracy must include the formal structure, the interpersonal 
relationships within it, and the effects of the surrounding social milieu." 

These three together shape the "social role" of the bureaucrat. Culturally pre- 
scribed behavior, bureaucratically defined behavior, and individually defined 
behavior combined to define the situation in which the role is performed. From 
these variables Reissman outlined four distinct bureaucratic types: the function- 
al bureaucrat, the specialist bureaucrat, the service bureaucrat, and the job 
bureaucrat. The first is oriented chiefly toward a professional group outside 
the service, as is the second type, the specialist bureaucrat; but the latter 
showed a greater awareness of his identification with the bureaucracy itself. 

The last two are principally oriented toward the bureaucratic job, but the 
service bureaucrat did seek recognition for his work from the outside profession- 
al group. Reissman does not suggest the existence of tensions or conflict be- 
tween those four types, but he sensitizes us to the differing bureaucratic 

types we may expect to find in the same bureaucratic system, differences which 
result from the individual bureaucrat's personality, as well as his conception 

of his bureaucratic role and the relevance of certain elements of the social 
milieu to this bureaucratic role. In all this Reissman builds on Robert Merton's 
suceegytons concerning the significance of personality for the study bureauc- 
racy. 
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It was Talcott Parsons who called attention to the difficulties created by 
Weber's failure to distinguish between the authority of the person incumbent in 
a given office and the authority of the "expert." A person occupying a certain 
office can legally give certain orders, provide for punishment in the case of 
non-compliance, etc. But the authority of the expert is really of a different 
kind, e.g. the patient obeying the doctor's orders not because of any legal re- 
quirement to do so but because he accepts the authority of the doctor's ex- 
pertise.29 Weber may have failed to clarify the position of the expert in the 
bureaucracy, but we can now draw on a considerable body of research which il- 
luminates the tensions created by the conflicting claims on the bureaucrat's 
loyalty arising from his dual capacity as expert and as member of a bureaucratic 
staff. 


A good recent example of such studies concerns role conflict in nursing .60 
Corwin shows the impact on nurses, especially those just graduated from nursing 
training, of the bureaucratic claims of the hospital, and the claims of their 
profession as implanted in them by their education. findings 
are ag ow in studies of school teachers, 1 prison officials, e professional 
soldiers, 3 and the classification of medical cases in the army. 


The notion of tensions within the Weberian nee has been tested empiri- 
cally in a remarkably ingenious way by Stanley Udy. 2 He selected seven speci- 
fications of the bureaucratic ideal-type and reformulated them as a set of 
variables which he then tested by applying them to a total of 150 organizations 
in 150 different societies on which data were available in the Human Relations 
Area File. Statistical testing uncovered two clusters of variables. The elements 
of these two clusters were associated positively with pent - other, but were nega- 
tively associated with the elements of the other cluster. 6 Udy called these 
two clusters "bureaucratic" and "rational" -- a terminology open to serious doubt 
in the light of Weber's own usage. "Bureaucratic" variables were those which 
emphasized obedience to a hierarchical structure of offices, while the "rational" 
variables denoted expertise. Udy also suggests that his two types of bureauc- 
racy coincide generally with the "charismatic" and "legal-rational" bureaucratic 
types suggested by Constas. qt Udy's report of his empirical findings further 
underlines the need for exploring the inconsistencies and tensions in the bureau- 
cratic ideal-type so that we may either abandon it altogether or modify it to 
meet the criticisms raised by a rapidly growing body of empirical findings. 


There remain to be examined two sets of criticisms of the bureaucratic 
ideal-type which have in common only the fact that they can be easily met. 


The first group of critics finds Weber to be not. sensitive enough to the 
power considerations of the bureaucrats. SQelznick is particularly impatient 
with Weber's focus on formal organization. He suggests that Weber neglected 
that form of bureaucratic dynamism which leads to personal power seeking by 
bureaucrats. The bureaucrat as the agent of the ones who initiate policy be- 
comes increasingly preoccupied with his own social position and in the end sub- 
verts the provegged goals of the organization by concentrating only on his own 
power position. Parsons, on the other hand, does not explicitly attack Weber, 
but by making power the central phenomenon of organization he implicitly te”: 
gests an approach to the study of bureaucracy differing from that of Weber. 9 


As has been suggested earlier, the critics of Weber often base their cases 
on Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft alone, or even only on the sections dealing with 
bureaucracy; other writings are often disregarded. But in the present case it 

is easy to deal with these criticisms, for the rebuttal can be confined to 
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passages from Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft alone: 


"Under normal conditions, the power position of a fully developed bureauc- 
racy is always overtowering. The ‘political master' finds himself in the 
position of a'dilletante' who stands opposite the '‘expert' facing the 
trained official who stands within the management of administration. This 
holds whether the 'master' whom the bureaucracy serves is a 'people,' 
equipped with the weapons of ‘legislative initiative,' the 'referendun,' 
and the right to remove the officials, or a parliament, elected on a more 
aristocratic or more 'democratic' basis and equipped with the right to vote 
a lack of confidence, or with the actual authority to vote it. It holds 
whether the master is an aristocratic, collegiate body, legally or actually 
based on self-recruitment, or whether he is a popularly elected president, 
a hereditary and ‘absolute' or 'constitutional' monarch." 


"...the sure instincts of the bureaucracy for the condition of maintaining 
its power in its own state (and through it, in opposition to other states) 
are inseparably fused with the canonization of the abstract and ‘objective’ 
idea of ‘reasons of state.' In the last analysis, the power interests of 
the bureaucracy only give a concretely exploitable content to this by no 
means ee idea; and, in dubious cases, power interests tip the bal- 
ance." 


But there is evidence also from Weber's other writings. He realized that the 
continued bureaucratization of all social relations would make the structure of 
society increasingly rigid, and thus he called for an ever greater emphasis on 
political leadership by parliament and the politicians./@ "Politicians must 
resist any effort on the part of the bureaucrats to gain control," Weber in- 
sisted. The higher bureaucracy would always try to keep itself free from all 
controls and would attempt to fill cabinet positions with career civil servants. (3 
He warned against the temptation to reduce all of government to administration 

by experts: 


"A nation which believes that the conduct of state affairs is a matter of 
‘administration’ and that 'politics' is nothing but the part-time occupa- 
tion of amateurs or a secondary task of bureaucrats might as well forget 
about playing a role in world affairs and be satisfied with being a petty 
principality (Kleinstaat) like a Swiss canton, Denmark, potters; Baden, 
or Wurttemberg -- all well-enough administered states."/ 


Weber was preoccupied, if not possessed, with Germany's position as a great 
power in world affairs. Forms of government and administration he considered 
only as means to the end of strengthening Germany's international position. 
Charismatic-plebiscitary leadership with a firm command over the bureaucracy 
and over parliament would best be able to achieve this end and thus was chosen 
by him as the most efficient way of organizing the state.(2 It was precisely 
because he believed that rationalization and bureaucratization would increase 
the bureaucracy's hold on the modern society that he warned against the power 
seeking of the bureaucrats. In a most perceptive essay on Russia, written in 
1906, he predicted that the coming to power of left radical forces would lead 
to concentrating all power and activities in the state and to extreme "central- 
ist-bureaucratic tendencies." (© Addressing himself to social reformers who 
wanted to limit if not eliminate all forms of private enterprise, he warned that 
"the central state bureaucracy will rule if all forms of private capitalism are 
eliminatea."(7 It is not necessary to agree with Weber that bureaucratic state 
control is the only alternative to private enterprise, but if one should sub- 
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stitute "party bureaucracy" for "state bureaucracy" there is abundant evidence 
that this forecast has indeed proved correct.{° Whether the bureaucratic power 
problem can be integrated more effectively into the ideal-type will be examined 
shortly. 


The second set of criticisms has arisen from the recent American concern 
with the bureaucracies of developing societies. In two separate reports Morroe 
Berger and Robert Presthus inform us that the Weberian bureaucratic ideal-type 
failed to provide any sort of guidance for the study of bureaucracy in Egypt and 
Turkey , respectively. (9 Presthus suggests that the organization and operation 

of the Turkish nationalized coal industry reflected less the "Weberian claims 

for skill, impartiality, predictibility, and the achievement of the organization's 
formal objectives [than the7 e/ welfare claims that stress co-operation, full em- 
ployment, and Tringe benefits. Presthus thus proposes the construction of a 
new ideal-type "welfare bureaucracy." 


In his study of the Egyptian higher civil service, Berger takes account of 
the Weberian ideal-types of authority and administration and describes the 
Egyptian bureaucracy as "moving from the model of ‘traditional authority' to be 
of ‘legal authority' and that vestiges of the older model persist to this day. 

But then he relies almost aged: on the legal-rational ideal-type and on con- 
ceptualizations derived from it, and found that those civil servants whom he 
identified as most highly exposed to western influences did not conform to western 
bureaucratic norms. This led him to brand the theorizing and — building in 
bureaucratic research as inadequate for non-western situations. 


In both of these studies, though their authors have in their total work ex- 
hibited a high level of sophistication and have been sensitive to the social 

and cultural setting of politics and administration, the relationship between 

type of authority and type of administrative staff had not been faced in construc- 
ting a model for the research at hand. This failure is the clue to the major 
shortcoming in the use of the Weberian model in recent years, and by examining 
this failure to relate type of administrative staff to type of authority we will 
be able to deal with the whole body of criticisms and modifications of the 
Weberian ideal-type. 


V 


The present state of the uses (and abuses) of Weber's bureaucratic ideal- 
type may be summed up in the following manner: 


1. Much of the misunderstanding of the Weberian bureaucratic ideal-type 
stems from the failure to relate the type of administrative staff and organization 
to the appropriate form of authority. There never was a question in Weber's mind 
that the kind of administrative staff one might expect to find in a given polit- 
ical system would vary with the form of legitimate authority claimed and accepted 
in that society: "But according to the kind of legitimacy which is claimed, the 
type of obedience, the kind of administrative staff developed to guarantee it, 
and the mode of exercising authority, will all differ fundamentally." 4 Had 
Presthus and Berger been able to use the sort of ideal-types we will suggest be- 
low for their investigations in Turkey and Egypt they might have been spared the 
need to spell out in detail the considerable discrepancies between their findings 
and the Weberian construct, a construct not really applicable to the political 
orders they investigated. 


2. There is today general agreement that little can be gained by treating 
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departures from the legal-rational bureaucratic model as “irrational." Instead 
one of two kinds of operations must be performed: (a) features from other ideal- 
types must be incorporated, as the nature of the legitimate authority demands, 
or (b) additional types of administrative staffs must be used, either those 
developed by Weber or new ones introduced for purposes of a particular piece of 
research, such as Constas' "charismatic bureaucracy," or Gouldner's "mock 
bureaucracy-representative bureaucracy-punishment centered bureaucracy" scheme. 
Such proposals do not represent as far a departure from Weber, as is usually 
suggested. Weber noted that of the three claimed grounds for legitimacy the 
legal-rational was inherently much weaker than either the charismatic or the 
traditional and that, therefore, traditional and charismatic elements are needed 
to reinforce the claims of legal-rational authority. 2 He denied emphatically 
that his scheme of ideal-types was meant to be exhaustive and to put history in 
a straight jacket. The usefulness of his scheme, he declared, "is derived from 
the fact that in a given case it is possible to distinguish what aspects of a 
given organized group can legitimately be a as falling under or approx- 
imating to one or another of these categories." In short, whatever scheme is 
devised it must help identify, classify, and understand existing organizations 
-- or the scheme is not worth the paper on which it is printed. 


3. Considerable effort has gone into the task of disproving Weber's belief 
in the inevitability of rationalization and disenchantment. This is usually 
coupled with the assertion that because Weber believed this process to be in- 
evitable and irreversible he conceived of only one type of administrative staff 
for a rational social order, the bureaucratic ideal-type. It would be impossible 
to disprove this contention in its entirety, but for a fuller understanding of 
Weber one must consider his total Weltbild, as Mommsen has done. It will then 
become quite clear that Weber did not foresee or predict the complete disappear- 
ance of traditional or charismatic authority. On the contrary, he carefully 
sketched the continued existence of charismatic, if not of traditional elements, 
in modern mass society. It is not unreasonable to conclude that had he lived 
he would have taken into account forms of charismatic rule which developed later 
in the 20th century. Any continued use or modification of his basic scheme 
requires that we make the necessary adjustments now and not spend our energy 
criticizing the original schema. 


4. The most valid body of criticism of Weber's work on bureaucracy con- 
cerns the place in and the role of bureaucrats in this bureaucratic system. 


a. Weber centered his attention on the needs of the organization only (or 
of those who command it) and neglected the needs of the staff. Focusing, as he 
did, on the formal organization which reflected the official goals, needs, etc. 
of the organization he made no provision for informal structures which might 
develop by which bureaucrats would try to satisfy their own needs. 


b. As present-day critics point out quite correctly, Weber saw no inconsist- 
encies in his bureaucratic scheme and thus did not envisage any contradictory 
demands which might be made on the staff. He failed to take into account any of 
the possible sources of tensions which might arise: tensions between elements of 
the bureaucratic scheme itself; tensions created by the presence of conflicting 
features from other ideal-types such as selection of staff on the basis of 
Charismatic qualities and the requirements of technical competence; or tensions 
which might result from a conflict between organizational demands and the posi- 
tion of the bureaucrat in, or the more generalized values of, a larger society. 
Weber carefully correlated the type of administrative staff with that of the 
generalized authority but was not always alert to possible sources of tensions. 
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c. Weber cannot be charged with having failed to consider the power position 
of the bureaucracy in the legal-rational authority type. A variety of sources 

has been quoted earlier to dispose of that argument. Nevertheless, there are 
certain features of Weber's position on this topic which require additional at- 
tention, especially as they relate to the nature of bureaucracy as a "neutral" 
tool of authority. 


5. Weber considered bureaucracy under a legal-rational type of authority 

to be a neutral tool which would carry out whatever orders were given by those 
claiming legitimate exercise of legal authority -- "legitimate," in this Weberian 
context, being whatever laws got themselves enacted and obeyed. Bureaucracy was 
neutral in the sense that it did not respond to charismatic or traditional claims 
as did the administrative staffs under these other types of authority. But this 
very notion of neutrality gives rise to a more fundamental problem in Weber's 
bureaucratic conceptualization, though the existence of certain ambiguities in 

it make a conclusive statement difficult indeed. Speculating on the future needs 
of German government and politics Weber seemed to draw a clear line between the 
scope of “policy" and that of "administration." Politicians in parliament and 
cabinet were to make policy while bureaucrats were to carry out the orders of 
their political bosses and should never be entrusted with policy-making func- 
tions: 


If an executive's essential character is that of a "bureaucrat" (Beamter), 
be he ever so competent, he will do his work according to prescribed rules, 
dutifully and honorably. But one must never are him at the head of a 
private corporation or of a state administration. T 


Such bureaucrats had no conception of the needs of politics and would not know 
how to bear the sort of responsibility the politician must be willing to assume. 
Weber developed this argument at some length and cited the experiences of Wil- 
helminian Germany as evidence of what happened when bureaucrats took the place 
of responsible political leaders. But while seeming to draw such a sharp line 
between bureaucrat and politician, Weber was not insensitive to the needs of 
keeping all the affairs of government under effective political control: "...every 
problem, no matter how technical it might seem, can assume political signifi gence 
and its solution can be decisively influenced by political considerations." 

There are many instances where Weber seemed to insist on a rather simplistic 
policy-administration dichotomy, while in passages like the one just cited, he 
showed considerable sophistication in this regard and seemed to suggest that 
there really were no questions in government which were not "political" at least 
in some respects. To complicate matters even further, there are still other - 
places where Weber expressed considerable doubt about the character of the legal- 
rational expert bureaucracy as a "neutral tool." A political authority which 
would be satisfied with formal bureaucratic compliance with its orders might well 
find a legal-rational bureaucracy a satisfactory servant. But for a political 
system based on some strongly-held values a less competent administrative staff 
might prove a more pliable instrument. The United States, Weber pointed out, 
sought recourse in a spoils system because it did not want to become dominated 

by a body of technical experts. 9 The policy-administration dichotomy which has 
loomed large in the study and practice of administration is, of course, a product 
of a rationalist tradition in government and administration. Aylmer in his study 
of Stuart administration points out that as late as the reign of Charles I there 
were not even rudimentary distinctions between political and non-political 
Spheres of government, between ae gprnssag and administrators; "policy in the 
modern sense scarcely existed."20 By the middle of the 20th century we again 
find it difficult to maintain the validity of the policy-administration dichotomy. 
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Weber, building on a tradition of rationalism and rationalization made use of the 
distinction which is an indispensable part of this rationalist tradition, but 
showed considerably more awareness of the ambiguities of the policy-administration 
concept than is usually realized. His ideal-type constructs were severely ration- 
al, but his own political experiences seemed to have taught him differently. 

This dualism requires us to refer both to his systematic writings and to the 
record of his involvement in German politics and government; light from both 
sources is needed for illumination. 


Drawing then on the corpus of Weber's systematic analysis, his other political 
writings, his experience in government and politics, and the present survey of 
empirical studies and methodological critiques what proposals can we make for the 
comparative analysis of bureaucracies, using the Weberian ideal-type, as modified 
below. 


1. The construction of types of administrative staffs must be preceded by 
the development of a typology of political authority. One should not assume that 
the generalized authority in society is of the legal-rational kind even though 
the bureaucracy to be investigated resembles the legal-rational bureaucracy of 
Weber's typology. 


a. One should assume that the various types of authority are not internally 
consistent. Following Sjoberg "our fundamental premise /should be/ that all 

social systems are, at one time or another, plagued by contradictory functional 
requirements and that these are associated with the formation of mutually con- 
tradictory structural arrangements....Implied in this is the notion that some of 
these mutually contradictory structures may actually be essential to the ‘operation! 
or 'maintenance' of the system."91 


i. Admission of contradictory requirements will focus attention on questions 
such as "How does the social order maintain integration?" 


ii. Recognition of contradictory requirements makes possible analysis of. 
social system in terms of conflict and change. 


b. Pure ideal-types have no empirical counterparts. For more effective 
treatment of empirical evidence ideal-types containing elements from several 
kinds of authority structures should be developed. These might well resemble the 
fragmented political culture type suggested by Almond .9@ 


ec. Avoid polarization of political authority (or political culture) types 
along a Western- non Western continuum. Weber was convinced of the fundamental 
variability of social institution and did not consider Western institutions as 
"natural" models for all other societies.93 


d. Avoid a simple unilinear development of forms of authority from the 
less rational to the more rational. The evidence in Weber on this point is am- 
biguous, but one must assume the coexistence of several forms of non-rational 
authority with legal-rational authority. 


2. The construction of types of administrative staffs must be closely 
correlated with the types of authority already developed. 


a. There will thus be not one or two types of administrative staffs, but 
several, as well as types which contain elements of some of the pure types, along 
the lines proposed by Constas. Credit for alerting us to the need for several 
types must go to Alvin Gouldner. 
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b. The various types of administrative staff must provide for the accommo- 
dation of contradictory functional requirements, reflecting contradictory require- 
ments in the various types of authority. 


c. Bureaucracy is not a neutral tool but reflects the conditions existing 
in polity and society. Where there is little conflict in society bureaucracy 
based on skill and expertise will function smoothly, where agreement is weak oF 
lacking entirely the bureaucracy will inescapably be drawn into the conflict .9 
Fragmented political authority will be reflected in the nature and functioning 
of the administrative staff. 


d. Any ideal-type of an administrative staff must take into account the 
needs of the members of the staff. 


i. The demands made by the staff on individual jobs and on the organization 
as a whole are influenced by the nature of political authority and the general 
culture. 


ii. Several sets of demands, often contradictory, are made on the members 
of the staff. These include: demands made on them by the culture as a whole, 
by the nature of the legitimate authority, and by the nature of the organization. 
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Introduction 


This paper is an attempt to outline an approach to theory which, the 
author hopes, can help to organize our knowledge of and to direct our in- 
quires into public administration. If it is of any utility for this pur- 
pose, it should also be useful in the analysis of social and political 
systems in general. For present purposes, after some preliminary remarks 
and an outline of central concepts of the theory, I shall try to suggest 
its possible utility in understanding government and developmental pro- 
cesses in one class of societies: those which, for want of a better term, 
most of us have called "underdeveloped," and for which our colleague 
Professor Fred W. Riggs proposes a designation with perhaps fewer 
pejorative or patronizing connotations: "prismatic." 


This is a large order, and prudence suggests a few caveats at the 
beginning. First, what follows is at most only a beginning. It is crude 
and incomplete. Second, it may be a shot in the wrong direction which, 
even if it were developed later into a more refined and systematic form, 
might turn out to be irrelevant. Third, if it should however turn out to 
be aimed in the right direction, it might nevertheless be a premature 
attempt to direct theoretical inquiry to explain things about which we 
still know relatively little. Thus, presentation at this time is largely 
in the interest of soliciting critical appraisals and judgments which may 
be of use in refining, reformulating, or conceivably in deciding to 
abandon this line of inquiry. 


A word about the intellectual derivation of this approach may also 
be helpful. For some years I have been intrigued by the possibility of 
using some of the basic ideas of communication theory and cybernetics to 
organize, at a general and abstract level, our understanding of the 


* I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Richard N. Adams, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, and Professor Richard S. Rudner, 
Department of Philosophy, both of Michigan State University, who helped me 
to avoid serious blunders in an earlier version of this paper. Naturally, 
they are in no way responsibile for any nonsense which may remain in the 
present version. 
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behavior of administrative organizations .+ But these concepts alone did 
not seem sufficient to deal with certain aspects of administration. There 
are, for example, the phenomena of work and the physical alteration of 
materials and the environment, which are difficult to handle in an infor- 
mation or communication framework. Then I learned about some work 
Professor Richard N. Adams, a Michigan State University anthropologist, 

Was Going to develop theory based on concepts of energy and energy 
conversion. At about the same time I came across some of the work of 

the "general systems" theorists, in which both information and energy 

are incorporated.3 Finally there is the background in political science of 
attempts to develop theory around the concept of "systems"--specifically, 
the political system.4 My own work has drawn on all of these, but they 

are absolved of any mangling their contributions may have suffered in the 
present formulation. In fact, my far from complete familiarity with the 
work of the information theorists, the energy theorists, the general 
systems theorists, and the political systems theorists precludes my borrowing 
the label of any of these approaches to lend academic respectability to my 
own efforts. 


1 See the author's "A Communication Model for Administration," Administrative 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 2 (December 1957, pp. 307-324, and the works cited 
therein. A similar approach was developed independently at about the same 
time by Lucien Mehl, "La Cybernetique et 1'Administration," Revue Adwinis- 
trative, No. 58 ( juillet-aoiit 1957), pp. 410-419 and subsequent numbers. See 
also Georges Langrod, “Les Applications de la Cybernetique & 1'Administration 
Publique," International Review of Administrative Sciences, Vol. 24 (1958), 

pp. 295-312. 


2 Richard N. Adams, "Energy and Expanding Systems," mimeographed paper pre- 
_ pared for presentation to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, December 31, 1960, New York, and other unpublished materials by the 
same author. See also Fred Cottrell, Energy and Society (New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1955). 


5 James G. Miller, "Toward a General Theory for the Behavioral Sciences," 
in Leonard D. White (ed.), The State of the Social Sciences (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 29-65; Ludwig Von Bertalanffy, 
Problems of Life (New York; Harper & Brothers, 1952). 


4 David Easton, The Political System (New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1953), and 
"An Approach ya the Analysis of Political Systems," World Politics, Vol. 9 
(April 1957), . 383-400; Gabriel A. Almond, "Introduction: A Functional 
Approach to Politics," in G. A. Almond and James S. Coleman, The 
Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1960), pp. 3-64, and his earlier "Comparative Political Systems," Journal 

of Politics, Vol. 18 (August 1956), pp. 391-409; Fred W. Riggs, "Agraria and 
Industria--Toward a Typology of Comparative Administration," in William J. 
Siffin (ed.), Tcward the Comparative Study of Public Administration 
(Bloomington: Department of Government, Indiana University, 1957). 
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Some Observations and Reflections Leading to this Approach 


A suggestive point of departure is provided by the reflection that the 
human being (or any other living organism, for that matter) requires a 
minimum level of energy utilization to survive. But to acquire such energy 
(in the form of digestible nutrients), man needs sufficient information 
stored and circulating in his nervous system to organize and coordinate his 
motor activity with a certain degree of efficiency. He also needs information 
to guide his actions in seeking, identifying, and utilizing appropriate 
sources of energy. Although born with a certain amount of genetically trans- 
mitted information, which permits a limited range of responses to environmental 
stimuli, he must acquire and organize much additional information--learn-- 
if he is to survive beyond the period of parental care. Some of this infor- 
mation is used by the nervous system to activate and guide increasingly com- 
plex patterns of muscular and glandular action: the individual acquires 
skills. Other information is organized and stored in the form of knowledge. 
Some, by complex processes which we understand very little involving pleas~ 
ure and pain as well as cognition and conditioned response, is organized in 
forms which result in valuing activity. 


The foregoing comments suggest that the human organism can, for 
certain purposes, be analyzed as a complex information processing and energy 
converting system. 


The interdependence of individuals living in groups has suggested to 
many that human groupings can be analyzed as systems. Moreover, since 
interdependence is manifested in communication (information exchange) and 
in activities related to the production, exchange, and consumption of goods 
and services (energy forms), one is led to inquire whether the concept of an 
information processing and energy converting system might be used for the 
analysis of human groupings as well as of individual persons. The latter 
would then be viewed as subsystems of the groups of which they are members. 
The individual, of course, would be seen as a system constituted of many 
organically articulated subsystems; this mode of articulation is a vital 
difference (although not the only one of basic importance) which distin- - 
guishes. individuals from groups. These ideas do not lead to an "organic" 
conception of society. 


This approach would then lead to the application of the same basic 
concepts both to the individual organism and to the group of individuals. 
If political and administrative phenomena could be analyzed in the same terms, 
useful links might thereby be established with data and concepts from other 
social sciences and some "natural" sciences. At a minimum, a set of 
categories, or a frame of reference, would result which could be helpful 
because of its generality and inclusiveness and its reference to concrete, 
observable aspects of human behavior. 


The relevance of the “information-energy" approach is suggested also 
by certain reflections upon the evolution of human societies from pre-his- 
toric times to the present. We know that over a period of a few tens of 
thousands of years, mankind has grown rapidly if not steadily in absolute 
numbers, in the number of collectivities in which he lives (families, 
other groups, and communities, however organized), and in the size and 
complexity of some of these collectivities. We also know that he has 
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enormously increased the amounts of surplus energy? at his individual and 
collective disposal, as well as the amounts of codified information (organ- 
ized knowledge) about the world he inhabits. Of course, the availability 
of this surplus energy and the codified, transmissible information varies 
Widely as between collectivities such as nation states, and as between 
individuals within such collectivities. 


Clearly, the growth of the human species would not have been possible 
without significant increases in the energy which was available to pre~his- 
toric man. If the most primitive of human groups were those which subsisted 
by hunting and gathering, the ratio of population to territoty had to be 
very small indeed. To make possible denser population in a given area, 
larger amounts of energy had to be extracted from the environment. This 
could only be accomplished by codifying the information received from the 
environment in new ways to produce what we call technological innovation. 
Thus the accident, insight, or reasoning that resulted in the invention of 
the spear, which at some time must have been @ new concept, augmented and 
concentrated the energy of muscle power, making its expenditure in hunting 
and defense much more efficient. This in turn enlarged the potential number 
of people which a game-rich area could support. 


It was the same with each technological advance: information from the 
environment and from memory was processed and shaped into new forms and ideas-- 
by chance discovery, intuition, imagination, trial and error, reason, and 
more recently by controlled experiment--to make possible new and more 
efficient means of converting energy from environmental sources into forms 
controllable and usable by man. The domestication of fire and of animals, 
the use of streams for transportation, the discovery of agriculture--all 
these developments increased by significant quantities the energy surplus 
for groups of men to exploit. The key steps in the industrial revolution of 
modern times have been the Ciscovery and invention of ways to harness energy 
sources not accessible to preceding generations: steam, electricity, pet- 
roleum, atomic nuclei, and, still in its infancy, solar energy. 


Another aspect of this developmental process was the discovery and 
invention of ways to relate man to man so as to exchange and process infor- 
mation more effectively and efficiently, and thus to mobilize the surplus 
energy of individuals for collective work, defense, aggression, and control. 
The collective approach to food gathering, defense, child rearing, play, 
etc., led quite naturally to some division of labor and specialization of 
function based on sex and age. With the development of language making 
possible much more complete and efficient exchange of information among 
members of the family, band, or tribe, the possibilities of planned and 
coordinated collective action increased immensely. The advantages this 
provided in hunting and defense against other forms of animal life are 
obvious. Relatively little individual energy in the form of muscle power, 
in organized combination with that of other individuals, could be made much 
more effective in protecting and increasing energy supplies. Techniques of 
military organization and tactics, and of imperial and colonial administration, 
made possible the development of the great bureaucratic empires. Break- 
throughs in non-human energy technology have both made possible and required 


y) "Surplus" energy is that energy available to man in excess of that 
expended to make energy available. Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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new social organizational technology. Large industrial complexes converting 
millions of kilowatt hours of energy would not be possible without far-flung 
and complicated organizations integrating hundreds of highly developed 
skills. But such organizations would be inconceivable without the means of 
communication and transportation provided by modern industrial technology. 
Thus we can see that information and energy processes interact. New infor- 
mation breakthroughs have led to new energy sources and converters, which 
have permitted extensions of communication and the accumulation, storage, 
and processing of more information, and so on. As advances were made in 
knowledge, communication, and energy conversion, the industrialization of 
western societies could proceed. 


In the next section I shall attempt to present some of the basic con- 
cepts which would appear to be necessary for a systematically formulated 
theory based on the foregoing observations and reflections. It would be 
desirable to outline the theory in axiomatic or at least partly axiomatic 
form.° However, after attempting unsuccessfully to do this, I have formed 
the opinion that the definitions and terms to be outlined below are not 

yet adequate for such a presentation. Nevertheless, they may be sufficiently 
suggestive of the kinds of things which probably would be involved in such 

a theoretical formulation to warrant their presentation here. 


Elements of a Theory 


Some of the basic terms which would have to be defined in an infor- 
mation-energy theory are information, energy, and system. The definition 
of energy presents no serious problem; it is the ability to effect some 
change of form, time, or space in physical relationships--that is, to do 
work./ ‘Energy conversion, consequently, is the manifestation of this cap- 
acity, or the process of effecting such changes. Information, however, is 
more elusive. As Miller suggests, information can be viewed as energy in 
certain forms or configurations.% Similarly, G@. T. Guilbaud remarks that 


6 Richard S. Rudner, in "On the Structure of Economic Theories," mimeo- 
graphed paper presented before the Joint Economic Agricultural Economics 
Seminar, Michigan State University, May 26, 1958, discusses the partial ~ 
formalization of theory and its differences from full formalization. For 
the requisites of a full blown axiomatic system, see Herbert Hochberg, 
“Axiomatic Systems, Formalization, and Scientific Theories," in Llewellyn 
Gross (ed.), Symposium on Sociological Theory (Evanston, Illinois and 
White Plains, New York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1959) pp. 407-436. 
Indeed, see the whole volume. There is much of interest to political 
scientists concerned with the development of more systematic political 
theory. For example, Professor May Brodbeck, an eminent philosopher of 
science, argues forcefully in her contribution that the use of the term — 
"model" as in the designation of this panel and the titles of these papers 
is all wrong. 


7. Cottrell, op. cit, pp. 6-7. 


8 Miller, op. cit., p. 38 
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Information is not the same as energy--this much is clear 
--but it must be understood that there is no signal without some 
material embodiment, and that information can never be dissociated 
from energy .9 


But if information and erergy are essentially two forms of the same thing, 
or if one is a form of the other, their empirical manifestation and behavior 
at macroscopic levels seem sufficiently different to warrant distinguishing 
between them and treating them somewhat differently theorectically. The 
distinction is clear in Karl W. Deutsch's characterization of information 
as "a patterned relationship between events," and as "those aspects of the 
state description of /a series of physical processes/ which all these pro- 
cesses have in common."10 these notions need some elaboration, and perhaps 
Deutsch's own words are most appropriate for the purpose: 


When a spoken message is transmitted through a sequence of 
mechanical vibrations of the air and of a membrane, thence 
through electric impulses in a wire, thence through electric 
processes in a broadcasting station and through radio waves, 
thence through electric and mechanical processes in a receiv- 
er and recorder to a set of grooves on the surface of a disk, 
and is finally played and made audible to a listener-~-what has 
been transferred through this chain of processes, or channel 
of communication is something that has remained unchanged, 
invariant, over this whole sequence of processes. It is not 
matter, nor any one of the particular processes, nor any major 
anount of energy, since relays and electronic tubes make the 
qualities of the signal independent from a considerable 
range of energy inputs. 


The same principle applies to the sequence of processes 
from the distribution of light reflected from a rock to the 
distribution of chemical changes on a photographic filn, 

and further, to the distribution of black and white dots 

on a printing surface, or the distribution of electric "yes" 
or "no" impulses in picture telegraphy or television. What 
is transmitted here is neither light rays nor shadows, but 
information, the patterns of relationships between them. 


_ In the second group of examples, we could describe the 
state of the rock in terms of the distribution of light and 
dark points on its surface. This would be a state description 
of the rock at a particular time. If we then describe the 
state of the film after exposure in terms of the distribution 
of the dark grains of silver deposited on it and of the remain- 
ing clear spaces, We should get another state description...... 


9 4a. f. Guilbaud, What Is Cybernetics? (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 
1960) p. 44. | 


10 Nationalism and Social Communication (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1953) pp. 67-66 
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The extent of the physical possibility of transferring and repro- 
ducing these patterns corresponds to the extent thst there is 
"something" unchanging in all the relevant state descriptions 

of the physical processes by which this transmission is carried 
on. The "something" is information -- those aspects of the state 
descriptions of each physical process which all these processes 
had in common.it 


A supplementary concept is needed to represent the transfer of a 
patterned relationship between one set of events to another set, or the 
transformation of one state description into another with common aspects. 
This concept is codification, or the substitution of one type of event for 
another, in such a way that the event substituted in some sense stands for 
the. other.12@ From this we can say that communication is a process of 
transference of information involving one or more codifications. 


The intuitive elements in these concepts may limit their utility for 
the eventual formalization of a theory in which they would comprise central 
concepts. However, they suffice for indicating that information is some- 
thing that "knowledge, values, traditions, news, gossip, and commands all 
have in common...."13 Ina rather limited sense we can even talk about 
"amounts" or "quantities" of information quite precisely in mathematical 
terms--e.g., in the aaroryet2on capacity and other communications aspects 
of an electrical network.+ But these usages are non-semantical, and as 
yet we have no mathematical formulation of a semantical information theory. 
More generally and intuitively, however, we can talk about "amounts" of 
information in a relative sense--when, for example, we recognize that a 
mature adult has accumulated and stored more information than a child, or 
that a man with a Ph.D. in French literature has more French literary infor- 
mation than a man who nas just received an A.B. degree in French literature, 
or that a typical university library of one million volumes contains more — 
information than one of only half a million volumes. It is with this 
second, less exact sense that we must be satisfied for the present in 
talking about amounts of information as the idea is used in this paper. 


Another basic concept to be defined is that of "system." James G. 
Miller's "general systems" formulation has the advantage for present 
purposes of bringing together the two basic concepts of information and 
energy in the system idea.l5 Consequently, although the definition given: 
here differs somewhat from Miller's, it is based upon it. A system is 
a bounded region in space and time, within which information and/or 


12 Gregory Bateson, "Information and Codification: A Philosophical 
Approach," in Jurgen Ruesch arid Gregory Bateson, Communication--The Social 
Matrix of Psychiatry (New York: W. W. Norton and Co.) p. 169, 


13° Deutsch, op. cit., p. 64. 


M4 “gee Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of 
Communication (Urbana, Ill: University of Illinois Press, 1949). 


15 Op. cit. 
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energy are exchanged among subsystems in greater quantities and/or at higher 
rates than the quantities exchanged or rates of exchange with anything out- 
side the boundary, and within which the subsystems are to some degree inter- 
dependent. (It is possible that the specification of interdependence is 
unnecessary, because it might turn out that information and energy exchange 
patterns are independent variables and that interdependence depends on them. 
I am specifying it here just to be on the safe side.) 


One of the difficulties of systems concepts in the social sciences has 
been that of conceptualizing "boundary" so as to let us know one when we 
see it. Without pretending to get completely around this difficulty, I 
would nevertheless like to propose the following definition as one which 
might serve as a starter. A system's boundary is a set of points, a line, 
or a zone comprised of a set of subsystems which habitually exchange greater 
amounts of information and/or energy, or exchange them at higher rates, with 
each other or with intermediate subsystems linking them interdependently 
than with other systems or sets of subsystems. Thus the empirical tracing 
of a boundary would require the identification of patterns of information 
and energy circulation, and the specification of quantitative differentials 
deemed sufficient to signal interdependence or independence of systems or 
subsystems engaged in exchanges. This would of course be more difficult 
in some instances than in others, but in many instances if not in all it 
should be at least possible in principle. 


- The generality of these basic concepts permits their application to a 
Wide range of system types; it also requires that we indicate some criteria 
for distinguishing between types. Two jor categories of systems need to 
be distinguished first: "open" systems!© which, as a condition of their 
existence, regularly exchange some information and/or energy with their 
environments, and "closed" systems, which do not. Living organisms, societies, 
and populations are types of open systems, and it is obviously this category 
of systems which is of greatest interest to the social sciences. However, 
some inorganic entities function as open systems at least part of the time, 
such as some types of machines and fuel-driven or electrically-powered 
engines. The essential differences between these and living open systems . 
would seem to be the capacity of the latter to seek and take in autonomously 
the information and energy they require, and to use portions of it for self- 
modification and adaptation. Inorganic open systems, in contrast, are 
dependent for information and/or energy inputs as well as for modifications 
they undergo on events or processes external to them, if such inputs or 
modification occur at all. Thus a classification cutting across both open 
and.closed systems would appear to be useful. 


At least one further definition needs to be supplied to complete the 
list of the most basic concepts. That is the notion of environment, which 
we can take to be anything outside the boundaries of a system from which it 
received or to which it transmits information and/or energy. 


16 or. Von Bertalanffy, op. cit., pp. 125-128. 
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For this set of concepts to be useful in the analysis of the types of 
political, social, and economic systems of interest to political scientists, 
it is necessary to go further and specify some of the properties of their 
behavior, or behavioral tendencies, and their operating processes. (Ina 
formalized presentation, these would be the axioms of the theory.) For 
present purposes this can be done by abstracting some of the behavioral 
characteristics that seem to be common to various kinds of groups, organ~ 
izations, communities, societies, and populations. Whether the ones spec- 
ified here are the crucial ones remains to be seen; more formal and systematic 
formulation as well as empirical research might show them to be wrongly 
selected or inappropriately stated. The main reason for including them here 
is that they have appeared useful to me in attempting to analyze and under- 
stand political systems. 


To begin with, we will postulate that open systems of the living 
variety, or those whose subsystems are living organisms, not only have the 
capacity (as specified above) but also have a tendency or disposition to 
seek and take in or utilize both information and energy, and that over the 
long run they tend to adapt or modify themselves in ways which increase the 
ratio of energy intake and utilization to energy needed for self-maintenance. 
Next, in accordance with the remarks in the second section of this paper, we 
postulate that the forms, quantities, distribution, and circulation of infor- 
mation in these systems determine and control the processes, quantities, and 
rates of energy conversion. In this statement, the "forms, quantities, dis- 
tribution, and circulation of information" refer to such things as the organ- 
ization or configuration, the numbers and locations, and the patterns and 
rates of flow of signs, symbols, messages, and propositions (or other forms 
in which information may be organized). Thus the relation of information to 
energy is such that, for example, both group behavior and potential group > 
behavior are functions of the information coming into, stored within, and 
exchanged among its members. 


Another feature of the behavior of systems of some types (particularly 
social systems) is that they incorporate and control as subsystems both other 
social systems and systems of differing kinds. That is, some groups incor- 
porate, and assimilate to varying degree, other groups, and also engage in 
dominating or controlling relations with other types of systems. An example 
is the utilization by human groups of domesticated animals and plants, and 
mechanical devices and machines. 


With the capacities and tendencies specified above, a system's mode 
of adaptation Would be dependent upon the following sets of factors: the 
forms and amounts of both information and energy stored and available for use 
in the system, the character of the system's information processing and 
energy converting methods or procedures, and the forms and amounts of infor- 
mation and energy availabie in the environment. The specific "mix" of these 
factors would structure the system's behavior. With wide variation possible 
in each of them (e.g., form of information, amount of information, form of 
- energy, amount of energy, etc.) the varieties of system behavior could be 
expected to be quite large. To simplify by classification, we can 
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discriminate by postulating three classes: contracting, steady state, and 
expanding systems.17 


The contracting system is found where information inputs from the 
environment are inappropriate or too little to maintain a fixed level of 
energy inputs, conversion rates, or outputs, or where information inputs. 
decrease in appropriateness of usability over time. Contraction reduces 
energy requirements. While in the short run contraction may be avoided by 
modification of internal structures and processes for more efficient infor- 
mation handling and energy conversion and for reallocating energy supplies 
between output and system maintenance, in the long run under these conditions 
contraction occurs. On the other hand, if information inputs remain con- 
stant or unchanged in form over time, On vary within constant limits, we 
postulate that the system adapts by developing homeostatic mechanisms or 
Processes which allocate energy between outputs and system maintenance so 
as to hold both in a steady state in relation to energy inputs. Finally, if 
information inputs from the environment increase in variety of forms and 
usable amount over time, the system adapts by expanding. In the short run 
it may adapt by rearranging internal structures and processes to increase 
energy storage capacity and/or outputs, but in the long run expansion occurs. 


As for the internal modifications or rearrangements of processes and 
structure alluded to in the preceding paragraph, I shall postulate only two: 
those which involve changes in the division and allocation of work (and 
consequently in specializations), and those which involve changes in the 
influence or control relations among subsystems. For the first, it will be 
assumed that the larger the quantities of information processed or of energy 
converted, or the higher the rates of each, the wider the range of special- 
izations of process in the system. For the second, it will be assumed that 
the subsystems disposing of the larger amounts of information relevant to 
energy conversicn exercise influence or control over other subsystems in 
proportion to their information superiority. From division of work and 
specialization the requirement of coordination proceeds. Where the number 
of subsystems engaged in information and energy exchange is not large, or 
the rate of their exchange is not high, coordination can be accomplished 
through duplicate stores or the sharing of information. In the absence of 
the latter, and in any event when the number of subsystems related through 
exchange patterns is large or the rate of exchange is high, one of the 
specializations to emerge is that of coordination and control of a portion 
of the information processing and energy conversion of the system as a 
Whole. Such control may de more or less concentrated, more or less com- 
prehensive in scope, and may involve larger or smaller amounts of infor- 
mation and energy; these are matters precluded from elaboration here due to 
space limitations. 


17 Adams, op. cit., clarifies essential differences between contracing 
equilibrium, steady state, and expanding energy systems. The distinctions 
made in this formulation are based largely on his ideas. However, in order 
to take into account information phenomena as well as those of energy, it 
Was necessary to introduce certain modifications. Whether this three-way 
Classification wovld be more usefully viewed as inclusive of or subsidiary 
to one or more of the previously mentioned classes of systems I leave for 
subsequent synthesizing systematizers to deal with. 
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Application of the Theory in the Analysis of Social, Political, and 
Administrative Systems in Less Developed Societies 


For the purpose of illustrating what the theory outlined above leads 
to in the real world, we postulate a system which has grown to include a 
large number of subsystems of varied types. We further specify that its 
surplus of information and energy (the amount available above that expended 
to make energy available) is, in comparison to the surplus of other systems 
in the environment, low. Thus we will think of the degree of development of 
@ society in terms of the size of its information and energy surplus, and 

at least for the time being, we will avoid specifying quantitative measures 
of the size of such surplus by using the relative terms "higher" and "lower". 
We can then postulate a system characterized by "lower" information and 
energy and can attempt to infer the properties of states, processes, and 
structures that Would characterize such a system in the light of the ideas 
outlined above. Such properties can be stated as hypotheses for testing by 
empirical data from less developed societies. In this preliminary and 
perhaps crude formulation, only the more general such properties will be 
indicated. 


A large and complex system whose eee of information and energy 
are low has the following properties: 


A. Information about means of extracting energy from the environment in 
quantities significantly higher than those required for subsistence is 
relatively scarce. 


Hypothesis: Technical knowledge related to the extraction and/or 
conversion of energy in large quantities from the environment (e.g., 
scientific agriculture, electrical power, steam and gasoline engines) 
is relatively scarce, as measured by numbers of scientifically and 
technically trained people, levels of training, libraries, etc. 


Hypothesis: Since relatively high average levels of education for 
the population as a whole are necessary for and probably lead to or 
develop concurrently with fairly widespread technical and scientific 
training, it can be hypothesized in the near absence of the latter 
that per capita information, in the form of knowledge as. weosures by 
average formal educational levels, is relatively low. 


B. A high proportion of the component subsystems expend a high propor- 
tion of their energy in direct extraction of energy from the environment. 


Hypothesis: Ina “ess developed society a high proportion of the 
population is engaged in subsistence agriculture, fishing, and/or 
hunting. 


Hypothesis: In such a society there are relatively few mechanical 
energy converters of the type driven by electricity and petroleum 
based fuels. 


C. Since the relatively small surplus of energy must be allocated to 
activities other than direct extraction of energy from the environment, the 
number of such activities is small, and/or their energy requirements are not 
large. 
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Hypothesis: The number of people and groups engaged in activities 
other than subsistence agriculture, fishing, and/or hunting is small. 


Hypothesis: Since the people engaged in such other activities includes 
those Whose specialized activities are concerned with system maintenance 
and control, the number of different types of governmental, military, 
artisanal, and trade activities is relatively low. 


D. Since energy is required for the transmission of information, the 
amounts and rates of information circulating in the system are relatively low. 


Hypothesis: In comparison with societies having large information 
and energy surpluses, a higher proportion of total interpersonal 
communication is face to face and oral. 


Hypothesis: Long distance communication is less common, and a smaller 
proportion of the population is exposed regularly to several mass media 
of communication in comparison to societies having large information 
and energy surpluses. 


E. Since circulation of information and energy within the system is 
relatively low, the integration of component subsystems with the system as 
a Whole is relatively low. 


Hypothesis: Since communication and trade among communities in such 

a society is relatively limited, the interdependence of communities is 
relatively low, their degree of self-sufficiency is relatively high, 

and their integration with the society as a whole is relatively limited. 


Hypothesis: If integration of the society as a whole is low, the need 
for universally shared symbol systems is low, the probability that 
differing symbol systems can develop and persist is high, and the 
existence of language barriers and value cleavages is more likely. 


Other general propositions about systems with low surpluses of infor- 
mation and energy could undoubtedly be derived. Those given here would seem 
to be fairly important ones, and they accord with our general knowledge of 
conditions in the less developed societies. Rather than elaborating and 
refining these, however, let us go on to see what the theory implies for 
the political systems of such societies. For this purpose it is possible 
to derive from the basic concepts a definition of political power. Political 
power is the control by one person, or several people organized as a 
subsystem, of the energy conversion of others as a consequence of communica- 
tion. The “energy conversion of others" refers to activity in general, 
including communicative activity. It was specified in the preceding section 
that subsystems specializing in coordination and control functions emerge 
under certain conditions. Ina society, this would be the political system. 


F. If, in a system whose surpluses of information and energy are 
relatively low, the surpluses are monopolized or concentrated in a single 
integrated subsystem, that subsystem can control other subsystems in pro- 
portion to the degree of information (and consequently energy) monopolization. 
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Hypothesis: The degree of control exercised by a political subsystem 
of a society is in proportion to its monopolization of the society's 
surplus information and energy. 


G. Ina system with relatively low surpluses of information and energy, a 
it is more probable that a single subsystem will monopolize the surpluses 
because a relatively slight initial information and energy superiority on 
the part of one subsystem leaves other subsystems with little information 
and energy which could be utilized to exert countervailing tendencies. 


Hypothesis: In the less developed societies, the limited resources 
available to groups other than the political system is such that they 
i are unable to exercise effective controls over the political system; i 
e the political system is thus more likely to be autocratic, and ae 
"constitutionalism" and limited government are rare. 


H. If in such a system the concentration of surplus information and 
energy in a single subsystem is not markedly greater than that in a number 
of other subsystems, so that such other subsystems retain portions of it, 
those subsystems exert reciprocal controls on each other and a high degree 
of integrated control by a single subsystem does not develop. 


i 
Hypothesis: In the less developed societies, if the central political 
system does not acquire a marked preponderance of information and 
energy control, other groups retain portions of it and a "feudalistic" 
type political system develops. 


I. Regardless of the pattern of concentration or dispersion, if a system's 
surplus of information anc energy is low, the information and energy trans- 
fer or circulation between dominant and other subsystems is relatively low 
in quantity and rate. 


Hypothesis: Information in the form of demands communicated from 
component subsystems to the political system are limited in quantity 
and rate. 


Hypothesis: Information in the form of demands communicated from the 
political subsystem to other component subsystems are likewise limited 
in quantity and rate. 


Hypothesis: (From the above and from "E" concerning low integration): 
It is probable that demands both from and to the political system 

will refer to particular persons, groups, or situations, and relatively 
few to large or general categories of persons, groups, or situations. 
(In other words, there is less interest in gerieral policies than in 
access to political decision making by particular individuals and 
groups, and in the impact of such decisions upon them.) 


In addition to the preceding hypotheses about societies and political 
systems, the theory can suggest hypotheses about administration. Since the 
public administration of a society is a complex set of organizational sub- 
systems interacting with the political system and the inclusive social system, 
this theory is particularly useful for identifying important relationships 
between administration and its environment. Some of these will be specified 
in the following hypotheses. 
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a. the relatively low degree of specialization in systems of low infor-~ 
mation and energy surplus characterizes their control and maintenance sub- 
sytems also; the range of variation in functionally differentiated subsys- 
tems related to control and maintenance is relatively small. 


Hypothesis: In less developed societies the number of different kinds 
of functionally specialized departments, ministries, and other egencies 
of administration is less than in more highly developed societies. 


K. When the limited surplus of information and energy is concentrated in 
the dominant subsystem, relatively little remains for other subsystems. 


Hypothesis: In less developed societies the difference between 
average educational levels of administrative personnel and the bulk 
of the population are relatively wide. 


L. The relative scarcity of information inputs to control and maintenance 
subsystems results in adaptations of such subsystems and of the system as a 
whole to its environment under relatively high degrees of uncertainty. 


Hypothesis: Administrative decision making occurs under conditions 
of relatively high uncertainty. 


M. The relative scarcity of information inputs in the form of accurate, 
systematic, and comprehensive reports on the state of the system as a whole 
and its environment results in a high degree of reliance for adaptation on 
information stored in the system. 


Hypothesis: Administrative decision making relies heavily on pre- 
cedent, previously (sometimes long previously) formulated doctrines, 
rules, and ritualized formulae. 


N. The relative scarcity of information of the type described in "Mm" 
above, the resulting uncertainty, and the reliance on stored information, 
combined with limited energy resources to allocate to system change, 
restrict the speed and extent to which the system can modify itself in 
adapting to environmental changes. 


Hypothesis: Administrative structures, processes, and practices in 
less developed societies are relatively change resistant and 
conservative. 


Some Implications for Stimulating Development 


Perhaps the preceding hypotheses are sufficient to illustrate the 
relevance of information and energy concepts and processes to the analysis 
of societies, political systems, and administration. If the theory can 
contribute to our understanding of such matters, it should also lead to 

applications in dealing with those developmental problems which are of such 
crucial importance throughout the world. Although it is risky to attempt 
application of a theory in such rudimentary form, at least a few pointers 
may be warranted. : 
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Most obviously and generally, if low levels of development are to be 
equated with low supplies and surpluses of information and energy, then a 
society seeking development should try to increase its intake of both. 
International assistance programs recognize the need for increased infor- 
mation inputs when they provide technical advice, training, translations, 
textbooks, etc., and for increased information handling capacity when they 
ain at the establishment and extension of networks of transportation and 
communication, of libraries and mass media, of schools and research instit- 
utions, of filing and records management procedures, etc. Such programs 
increase energy intake and energy conversion capacity when they import 

foods and improve agricultural output, when they institute public health 
programs, when they import machinery and fuels and build power producing 
and industrial plants. But if these and many other things are done through 
the various international assistance programs, they are not done in the 
light of any explicitly recognized relationships between information and 
energy. Of course, what such relationships might be, particularly in 
quantitative terms, we do not yet empirically know. At this level then, 

the theory can only suggest the need for research to discover what relation- 
ships may exist under what conditions. If such relationships were estab- 
lished, they would be of inestimable value in indicating priorities and in 
programming international assistance of all kinds. 


However, the theory does not permit us to say a bit more than the 
truistic "more research is needed." It suggests a higher priority for 
developing a society's information gathering and processing facilities than 

- is accorded in most developmental programs. Large inputs of information 

from other societies, insofar as they can be absorbed and utilized, can 

result in dependence on such societies. Perhaps such a stage is to some 

extent unavoidable with present day pressures for rapid development from 

low to high information and energy levels. But to avoid continued dependence, 

@ society must develop its own processes for locating, codifying, storing, 

and applying information. The same can be said of energy and energy con- 

version processes, of course, but control of the latter depends upon infor- 
mation, according to this theory. A steel mill with a source of power and 

& supply of raw materials would do little good for an agrarian or tribal 

society (unless manned by foreigners with the requisite skills) until the 

people in whose midst it was located acquired the skills to operate it. 


At the same time, the theory recognizes the importance of a system's 
capacity to absorb and utilize information. The quantity and rate of 
absorption of a particular kind of information is probably a function of 
the quantity of similar or related information already absorbed (trigonometry 
is more quickly and easily taught to someone who understands algebra than 

to someone whose mathematical training ended with arithmetic; a platoon of 
scientists and engineers set down in a pre-industrial society would have 
little effect upon its organizational and productive processes until a 
batallion of technicians and skilled workers had been developed who could 
understand their concepts and proposals.) Information, in other words, 
cannot be transmitted in the absence of some degree of complementarity 
between originators and recipients of communications.18 Unawareness of the 
implications of the requirements of complementarity for efficient communica- 
tion sometimes leads to problems in technical assistance programs, as for 


18 Deutsch, op. cit., pp. 68-74. 
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example when an American or British technical advisor equates the term for 
"governmental employee" in a non-Western language with "civil servant" and 
its connotations of neutrality, merit, and service, while his counterpart 
advisee, a native speaker of the language in question, reads the same term 
as "state official" with its connotations of authority, rights, and priv- 
ileges. The accretion of stores of information appropriate for the ezploi- 
tation of high energy technology is slow, particularly for societies whose 
traditional value configurations predispose them to ignore or reject many 
of the secular and rationalistic assumptions and implications of high 
energy technology. 


Moreover, the theory suggests an explanation for the rarity of dem- 
ocratic political systems in societies characterized by low information and 
energy surpluses. Where such surpluses are low, the requirements of the 
subsystems engaged in control and maintenance absorb enough of the surplus 
to leave little at the disposition of other subsystems. Such other sub- 
systems thus have insufficient information and energy resources to limit or 
restrain significantly the activities of the dominant subsystems. In other 
words, the political system so far overshadows other groups and organizations 
that its power is largely unchecked by them; autocratic or authoritarian 
relationships continue until the development of information and energy 
concentrations in other subsystems to a level sufficient to impose effective 
reciprocal controls. However, the political system may prevent the develop- 
ment of such restrictions by incorporating subsystems which begin to develop 
such concentrations. 


None of the implications suggested here are very startling. But the 
point is that they can all be derived from the relatively simple theory 
outlined in this paper. If the theory were formalized and empirically 
verified and elaborated, the yield of useful guidelines for policy could be 
expected to be significantly increased, 


Some Suggestions for Further Research 


The hypotheses already given suggest directions for research based on 
this information-energy theory. However, it may also be useful to suggest 
the principal areas in which further research could be fruitful in identify- 
ing variables and establishing relations between them. 


One such area would be that of the information and energy inputs to 
systems--groups, organizations, political systems, or whole societies. For 
this purpose it would be necessary to classify the various types of inputs. 
For example, information inputs could be classified in two general categor- 
les, "demands" and "intelligence," on the basis of the form in which they 
are communicated. Demands can be distinguished on the basis of their 
statement or implication of a claim of some sort, the validity of which 
depends upon or is justified by reference to immediate, ulterior, or ultimate 
values. Intelligence is. information communicated in such a way that it 
asserts or reports an empirical state of affairs, and thus depends for 
validity upon empirical test. Research could then attempt to identify the 
sources in the social system of demands and the processes by which they are 
fed into the political system and its administrative components. The same 
could be done with intelligence inputs. Energy inputs could also be 
divided into two classes: human and non-human. Human energy inputs can be 
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measured roughly in terms of manpower, and non-human energy in terms of 
horsepower or kilowatt hours, or some standardized equivalent. But human 
energy Would have to be further differentiated according to types and levels 
of skill, and non-human energy according to-4ts form (domesticated work 
animals, electricity, various kinds of fuels, etc.). In this type of 
classification, revenues could be seen as demand tokens whose import as well 
as quantity varies among societies. 


Another focus for research would be the various processes by which 
@ system converts information and energy inputs into outputs of different 
form. Here attention would be directed to the information screening, 
selecting, and channelling patterns, the relative priorities accorded to 
various classes and subclasses of information, and the relations between 
these and energy expenditure, particularly in programmed activity. 
Organizational phenomena relevant to these processes include administrative 
values, particularly those related to authority and responsibility, organ- 
izational and program identification, the degree of centralization of . 
decision making of various kinds, reporting, analysis, and filing procedures, 
skill distributions, inducements, training, and career patterns. An 
important distinction to make would be between information processing and 
energy conversion allocated to system maintenance and those more closely 
involved in producing outputs to the environment. 


Finally, research effort should be directed to outputs. Here one 
could retain the basic categories of information and energy for the first 
classification of outputs. Information outputs would probably consist 
“largely of demands in the form of laws, regulations, and prescriptions and 
proscriptions of various kinds, although the output of some administrative 
agencies is primarily intelligence. Energy outputs would consist of work 
modifying the environment, or of services and goods provided to other 
systems in the environment. Alternatively, outputs could be classified 
according to their functions in the social system as a whole; such functional 
categories as defense, regulation, and development might prove useful. But 
no matter what classification of outputs were used, analysis should be 
guided by the need to identify relationships between particular patterns of 
inputs, conversion processes, and outputs. Thus research would lead to 
conclusions concerning the relationships between information and energy 
conditions in a society and its public administration--and vice-versa. If, 
as the theory outlined in this paper postulates, such relationships are 
crucial for changing levels of development, research is needed to make them 
explicit and to state them, where possible, in quantitative form,.20 


15 Por a discussion of programming as the term is used here, see James G. 
March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (New York: - John Wiley and Sons, 
1958), pp. 141-150. 


20 fhe author is currently engaged in an effort to analyze public admin- 
istration in the Vietnamese political system according to a conceptual 
framework based on this information-energy theory. 
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Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6-9, 1961 


We would be carrying coals to Newcastle if this audience were really constituted 
chiefly of St. Louisians. The St. Louis politics of urban renewal, ! gather, could 
provide the basis for all the time we have today. -I-gather;—could-provide-the basts- 
for-ali-the time we have-today. | know only four things about it, but even these are 
enough to offer a point of departure for a paper on the politics. of urban renewal 
generally: large financial resources have been brought to bear here to rip out slums 
and build huge slab buildings, themselves symbols of power; there is a two-headed 
administrative monster here, which works, the St. Louis housing and redevelopment 
authorities which overlap in membership and employ one director; the renewal enterprise 
has had large-scale local business support; and the election last April which returned 
Mayor Tucker to power with a margin less than is his wont, was fought against the 
tradition-shattering opposition of the Republican national committee which made the 
conduct of the urban renewal program the greatest single issue. 


If this were not an academic gathering ! would organize this talk around these 
four facts, not only because they are the only facts I possess in my pitiful collection 
for St. Louis but because, in the light projected by the comparative method, these are 
revealing facts. In one, two, fhree, four order, these say that the renewal politics 
in an urban area is not primarily local in its resources, is struggling with legalisms 
in.its formal organization, is attracting Support across a wide rainbow of interests, and 
is grappling with the make-or-break urban political issues of our time. 


To complete my checklist of main themes which 1! have been sounding about urban 
renewal for the past few years I need only add that some of the best sources of informa- 
tion about the politics of urban renewal in St. Louis or any other American city are the 
national professional journals catering to participants in local renewal. Let me now 
repeat my empirical observations in a little more academic phraseology: 


The urban renewal enterprise in St. Louis is a sub-system of a national political 
system, in the sense that its problems, resources, informed, benefitted, and burdened 
public, administrative structure, and elite all function within a national system; yet 
are brought together here as a creative product of strategies that are formulated and 
defended here. 


Or, more plainly, initiative, design, entreprenurship, in brief, political leader- 
ship, lies here in the arena of city government. The tide of: nonpartisan municipal 
reform which sought to make municipal government an efficient purveyor of services has 
ebbed, after 80 or 90 years, and given place to a tide in which city government is it- 
self the fighting front in vigorous political controversy, drawing upon relatively 
passive national resources provided by the federal government, national mortgage lenders 
and municipal’ bond houses, political party supporters, and professional and trade 
associations. In this current tide we see the nationalization of resources but localiza- 
tion of political controversy. The »ational octopus is not manipulating the local 
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officials into prefects; it is supplying the machinery to whomever has the will to take 
it and for any of a very broad range of local program objectives. 


Incidentally, to express the role of the federal government and other national 
organizations in all this, we may have to resort to the formula which isolationists use 
to describe the role of the armaments industries that they fatten on the conflict. And 
some would say it is hard to understand why a federal government, in particular, would 
finance any local renewal enterprise which meets merely minimum standards, why no ade- 
quate machinery exists to require that only the marginally most efficient projects will 
be financed, and why Congress would, for years on end, refuse to provide even a 
modicum of research money by which alone national standards of efficiency might be 
established. 


| will not ask you to go along with me in further flights of fancy. For f might 
try next to convince you that this all goes back to what I consider the greatest political 
leap in this century, the adoption of the income tax amendment, that we are still adjust- 
ing our political institutions to its implications, and that opposed as he really was 

to the income tax, but eminently successful as he was in getting it adopted, the ghostly 
hero of this drama is none other than William Howard Taft. 


In any case, the federal government and national lenders and support groups stand 
ready with the ammunition. While each local renewal enterprise must meet minimum 
standards they differ widely and expediently. As one city planner described it to an 
audience of fellow planners, the 'texpediency of urban renewal appeals to the instincts 
of politicians, civic leaders, and--most importantly--to businessmen." In fact, he says, 
"the urban renewal slogan has proved to be a clarion call to everyone within hearing 
distance, and an omnibus for all wayfarers, night crawlers, social »workers, and city 
planners. Its sex appeal is simple: it has allowed a new start." 


In that last phrase, of course, he calls attention to something more than expediency. 
But he is surely right that the program appeals somewhat to everyone. Otto Davis and 
Andrew Whinston even find it necessary to explain why property owners did not renew 

their properties on their own, but waited until state law had granted eminent domain 
powers. They say that the owners all along would have been better off to improve their 
properties but did not so for the classic reason offered by the Prisoners’ Dilemma 

that none could do alone what would be most advantageous for each if done jointly. Thi. 
argument is a bit more convincing if one adds that redevelopment awaited federal cash 
even after eminent domain powers were available, because the costs, were so great for 
planning, for adjusting street pattern, for relocating occupants, and for outfitting 

the blighted areas with replacements for schools and other facilities which the demoralized 
property owners in blighted areas permitted to deteriorate. The easy generalization is 
almost true that under the present formula a locality which will replace its own worn-out 
facilities can meet federal aid requirements, and can get the federal government to bear 
all the other costs. 


But in fairness to federal policy we cannot leave our description of it as a trade | 
of federal funds for any local policy which will permit the removal of blighted areas 
at a profit to the owners and the property tax collector. While | think the offer in 


Dean Swartzel, "Urban Renewal'' in American Society of Planning Officials, Planning, 
1958. Proceedings of the Annual National Planning Conference, p. 52 

2. Otto A. Davis and Andrew B. Whinston, ''Economicsof Urban Renewal'' Law and Contemporary 
Problems 26(1) (Winter, 1961) pp. 105-17 
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the Housing Act of 1949 was indeed sweet, there were always additional quids to be puic 
for the quos, and the Housing Act of 1954, consistent with other political changes 
between 1949 and 1954, expressed more worry about the drain on the federal income tex. 
More local action was demanded for those cities which wanted the federal aids for housing 
or renewal. Included among the administrator's requirements under this workable progrea 
provision was the apparently impossible one that cities should not only adopt local 

codes pertaining to housing conditions but should actually enforce them. At first it was 
accurate to say, as Martin Meyerson did in 1955 that the federal government's conduct ti: 
enforcing such requirements was in the tradition of "the parent who lets the child 

nibble on the candy he is only supposed to get if he has behaved al] day.) But I have 
seen papa get a little angry, too. Although urban renewal offers something to everycn« 
and thus permits almost unlimited types of support coalitions, it also takes its tol!. 
Except in those states where jury awards in condemnation suits are rackets, the proper:, 
owners are threatened by eminent domain and by enforcement procedures; the businessmcii 
who think of renewal as conservation of purchasing power have to pay property taxes to 
meet the local obligations; people must move from the ghettos and certainly cannot al-ynys 
improve their living conditions thereby; and it is not necessarily true that the agencics 
who must get on with the clearance jobs will be the best agents to patch up the humar 
problems which renewal makes visible. So there are real political issues in renewal, 
including an explosive mixture, displaced racial minorities and segregated and feudally 
fractionated metropolitan enclaves. 


Furthermore, the issues are not safely banished to the parapolitical frontier 
peopled by nonparticipators nor in the struggle merely among private interest groups. 
Some of the issues sharpen tempers in adjoining offices at city hall. While the feders!? 
government has been even more tolerant about the administrative structure for renewa! 
than about other aspects of the program, its own past policies rise tp plague it. St. Leui 
two-headed administrative structure, for instance, is/ ane MdependeAc? local authority 
encouraged by federal policy of the thirties and one established under federal policy 57 
the 'forties. More often there is no wedding but only a coordinator. Nevertheless, wit 
the Housing Act of 1954 the government manual-for the first time recognized such a thiig 
as a local ''chief executive.'' Yet no medal for heroism seems due for this act, in a 
period when the metropolitan press gives not a little prominence to the Mayor Lees, 
Mayor Dilworths, Mayor Wests and Mayor Tuckers. tn any case, once the bee was put cnr 
the Mayors it is not surprising that they tried to get some control. But the courts ho 
meanwhile ground out decisions freeing the special authorities from further threat of 
litigation, a threat which hangs over most of the plans for local reorganization. 


Enough of this impressionistic review of the more obvious characteristics of loc=! 
renewal programs. 1! have elsewhere elaborated practically all of these points and wi.i 
leave just this trail of hints, while | get on with my main job for today. That is to 
present for discussion some ideas for a conceptual scheme which might be used in furtre> 
Studies of the politics of urban renewal and perhaps of other community-focussed entorj:i 
When | began studying urban renewal as a political and administrative system some yes: 
ago | thought I might use some models borrowed from the logic (but not necessarily from 
the assumptions) of economics. The scheme which a group of us including Deil Wright used 
in field studies left room for such development but did not attempt to carry it through, 
so this is the first airing for the scheme. 


1. Martin Meyerson, "Urban Renewal,'' American Society of Planning Officials, Plannini, 


1955, p. 
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CRITERIA FOR A CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


if the empirical generalizations mentioned above are to be believed, we now have a 
rather difficult problem. There is no one hard and fast program although, among other 
things, the enterprise must remove blight or the threat of blight. There is no one 
legally definable organization which can be assumed to be the formal decision-maker, 
although city government is one of them and the federal government is another. It would 
be a gross distortion to treat only those aspects of the politics in question which relate 
to institutions within the community. We must not eliminate ''the market'' from study. 

On each or all of these grounds available renewal enterprises are not the kinds of situa- 
tions for which the conceptual schemes for study of community politics were devised. 

At least, | am encouraged to build toward another, and to elaborate it far enough, to 

see whether it may at least suggest some minor corrections in one of the other schemes. 

| want to see a conceptual scheme which, in brief, will meet the following criteria: 


1. It should accord with a defensible definition of political science. 


2. It should lend itself to larger social science synthesis, if one can tell 
ahead of time about such things. 


3. %t should emphasize its assumptions concerning the kind of theory desirable 
or possible at present--whether a general or truly dynamic theory is possible 
at this point, 


4, It should seek the political element in interactions whether or not they bear 
the label of politics. It should not cut observation off arbitrarily from 
elements within or outside the community which might prove to have significance 
for the politics of decisions carried out locally. 

5. It should be useful at more than one level of analysis (i.e. at the level of . 

the smallest unit and for larger aggregates.) 


6. It should be of a character which can be checked for internal consistency and 

for agreement with what we know from common human experience. To my way of 
thinking this criterion favors a graphic presentation if the matter itself 

is at all complicated. A description in words cannot be telescoped for compre- 
hensive attention to all parts at once. A description in mathematical terms 
at this stage is likely to get away fromus. So far, those mathematical 
models which say anything more than can be said with a two dimensional diagram 
have not proved useful. Game theory and lineal programming, some parts of 
which are proving useful in economics, tend to assume constant the variables 
which constitute the heart of our problem. Only a far more elaborate mathematics 
than has been suggested so far for use in our problem is likely to carry the 
assumptions we need to make. And, in any case, most of us get all jittery and 
lose our flexibility and imaginativeness when we try to uSe mathematics. We 
await a generation raised on far better mathematics courses than we enjoyed. 
At this stage I suggest we try using diagrams. 


| propose to use Easton's characterization of the gor tetcal system as authoritative at 
allocation of values (or valuable) for a whole society. | add Easton's caution: ‘''The ae 


fact that policies recognized as authoritative for the whole society must exist does 

hot imply or assume that a central governmental organization is required in order to make 
decisions and effectuate them. Institutional devices for making and executing policy 

may take an infinite variety of forms.'' There is an emphasis on process, here, which is 
Perhaps all too contemporary, but there is also emphasis on values and authority as 
Structural elements. 


1. Easton, David, The Political System. New York: Knopf, 1953, p. 138 
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| shall utilize the Parsonian actor as the smallest unit of analysis, and attempt 
to keep in harmony with the Parsonian system which offers a step toward social science 
synthesis. | would place our interest at the point marked with an ''X'' in the following 
table which, following Parsons’ more recent suggestions, treats political, economic and 
other social systems as ''parallel.'' Personality itself is regarded as another of these Be 
systems. Culture and physical environment are relevant to all these parallel systems in 
the sense that culture and the physical environment interact with the individual in one 

or another of his roles, and through his personality system on roles in each of the social 
systems. Thus the sharing of a culture and physical environment by a number of action 
systems is relevant. Given a common culture and physical environment we may more readily 
compare political systems as sub-system of the political system for that area and culture. 


Political Economic Other Aspects Personality 
Aspects as Aspects as As Social As a System 
A System A System Systems 

Cultural Aspects 

Roles and Action X 


Physical elements 
| Including Genetic 
Aspects 


(X indicates action with spatial and physical consequences w!. hin an urban area.) 


In setting up the aspects of a system in this way | am indebted to Donald Foley in an 
unpublished paper. 


| assume that at the present stage of social science theory, and certainly at the 
present stage of political science, we must curb our ambitions for dynamic and general 
coverage. We must be satisfied with structural-functional distinctions, describing the 
functions that sustain the structures, and describing change by reference to the structural 
snapshots. | assume that the concepts of equilibrium and disequilibrium provide 
sufficient starting points for tracing "process,'' and lend themselves to later dynamic 
development. We need to trace present tendencies to a prior disequilibrium but should 
be willing to end our chain of reasoning when we come upon an exogenous factor which 
Originated a disequilibrium. 


We include three aspects of power over decision, the aspects of value, action, and 
authority proper. We include in the value aspect the priorities given different values, 
and the distribution of them among actors. We include in the action aspect the processes 
by which the allocation of values is planned, decided, and carried out. And we include 
in authority proper that additional power which is less easily ascribed to immediate 
actions and value judgments. The empirical methods to which this points are ones where 
people who occupy officially recognized roles as government officials or as contractors 
Or petititioners are questioned concerning the other people who exert power over the 
officials' or contractors' decisions, and their responses are suitably probed and cross- 
checked. This questioning process may begin with officials located in the urban area in 
question but, in tracing the chains of power, may be pursued far beyond such official 
and geographic boundaries. 


ud 
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It is notable that in Easton's definition the three aspects, just mentioned, of an : 

actor's power over other actors are contained in namely values, allocational activity, 

and authority. I! think value allocation should be interpreted broadly, as in economics 

which, while it has emphasized the theory of distribution, now questions how the sum total 
of economic values is augmented or diminished. Probably the notion of a sum total of on 
values would be gibberish if we did not assume a culture, which serves as the vehicle for 
a particular hierarchy of vaiues, and serves as a standard for judging increase and 
decrease in the total values realized. In any case, actors vary in their importance in 
determining what values will be pursued, who will benefit and who will be burdened, and 
what the ''total'' will be. 


The second aspect of power and the political system is allocational activity. | 
find this a useful reminder of the power of routine administration, not excluding the 
kind of power exerted by a file clerk who loses or finds things needed for planning, for 
decisions and for control. From her decision-making role we may proceed upward and out~ 
ward to include all those whose power over an authoritative allocation rests on physical 
and mental activity. The value distribution is not otherwise than it is partly because 
of each of them. 


The third aspect of power and the political system is authority proper. None of the 
aspects of the political system can be separated empirically, but each can be(or should 
eventually be) analytically. One reason for working on a conceptual scheme is to 
attempt to clarify concepts which still carry an aura of magic. Authority is one of 
these, although the tough-minded have been hacking away at it. Simon defines authority by 
referring to a relation in which one person makes a proposal for action by another. If 
the latter carries out the proposal without being convinced of its merits (including the 
instance where he is convinced the proposal is wrong) authority is being accepted.! To 
Easton, 'ta policy is authoritative when the people to whom it is intended to apply or 
who are affected by it consider that they must or ought to obey it.''2 


Simon's definition of an authoritative relationship assumes not only a sufficient 
continuance flow of communication between an ''A'' and a ''B,"' to permit prediction, but 
an actual signal from A to B, following decision. Simon's definition is meant to apply. 
to modern large-scale organizations. Easton's avoids the prerequisite of a signal. | 
prefer the latter's definition since it is simpler. 


Both authors are ambiguous whether the influenced actor thinks he ''should'' or thinks 
he 'must'' act in the way he expects would be desired. But in the context, Easton implies 
that in a thorough elaboration of a realtionship an observer would find what should be 
done, given the influenced actor's values, but that at a lower level of analysis one may 
deal provisionally with what must be done given the actor's apparent values. 


In any case, the actors are uncertain. A accords authority when he guides his own 
actions by his expectation of B's probable response. A may assume that B has good reasons 
and can explain his response in respect to values and the situation, or, A may assume 
that even without giving ''reasons'' he must obey B because of B's ability to deprive A 
of values. But A cannot be sure. He cannot know for sure B's response, and may not be 


See the version of this Barnard-Simon definition in Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. 

Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public Administration. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1950, p. 182 
Easton, David, The Political System, p. 132 
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sure that B will even learn of A's decision. And, from B's point of view, his use of . - 
authority depends upon the probability that A will appreciate what the consequences of 
A's action will be in respect to B's potential reaction. Thus each accepts a burden of 
uncertainty born of the double contingency on which authority rests. 


But, so far, |! have not distinguished authority from power. 1! think authority 
carries connotations of ability to give reasons, as mentioned above, or of discretion in 
use of power, or both.’ But the need to accord authority rests on uncertainty, on the 
need to allow discretion. I hope to describe authority in a way which carries this 
connotation, and also the connotation that authority is potentially a more permanent 
relation, more a possession, than some other categories of power, whether authority centerg 
on an individual as a personality or on a role in a social system. 


In the study of power and authority in the allocation of values one may concentrate 
on an organization, with Simon, or on an issue with, say, Banfield, in his book Political 
Influence, 2 or on status in the larger social system, with sociologists since Max Weber. : 
| am interested primarily in that aspect of power and authority which forwards a more or 
less well-defined program, rather than any of these other aspects. This has led me to 
contrast 'organizations'' with what | am calling an 'tenterprise,'' to concern myself not 
with general status, but with particular power ranking in respect to the program in 
question; and to contrast power displayed in major public controversies with power 
applied to an enterprise., I was tempted to force the problem to appear as a study of 
"the career of an issue.''” But that is not an accurate description of our problem. 


| think it is reasonable at this stage in our thinking to assume that any proposed 
change raises issues. As is painfully evident to anyone with experience in a large 
bureaucratic organization, this comes close to being factually correct. Thus even if 
power and authority can only be determined in respect to an issue, it is not really 
necessary to seek out issues of wide public controversy. In fact, there is a certain 
bias in allowing such a criterion to affect one's research plans, a bias contrary to the 
assumption that bureaucracy really is the core of government. | would prefer to start 


with a ''program'' or value cluster, and pursue the enterprise addressed to it far enough 
to find the controversies. Indeed, the aspects of an enterprise which are referred 
upward and outward to voting bodies help to define the limits of the enterprise, rather 
than its center. 


The analogy with economics is perhaps useful here. Economists once took as their 
model free competition, a sort of analogy with pure controversy. But it has become 
evident that markets only become truly competitive under modern conditions when products 
have become highly standardized, the market is highly organized, and market information 
is elaborately.and practically instantaneously transmitted. The existence of half a 
dozen such highly institutionalized markets is probably necessary to the whole economic 
system, to provide some checkpoints, but it is now surely obvious that most products of 
most firms are usually bought by people who would even deny that any two firms really 
produce the same commodity in the sense meant in the competitive model. 


Peter M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society, New York: Random House, 1956, pp. 69-84 
Carl J. Friedrich in his Authority. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958 and 
Edward C. Banfield, Political Influence. New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961 
Peter H. Rossi, ''Theory, Research, and Practice in Community Organization,"' in Charles 
R. Adrian, ed., Social Science and Community Action. East Lansing: Michigan State 
University, 1960, pp. 9-24 

Friedrich, Carl J., Constitutional Government and Democracy. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
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| think we must be equally ready to cast aside the model of free competition among 
issues and policies offered to resolve issues. While the prospect that issues might be 
made publicly controversial and subjected to vote by legislative bodies, or even by the 
electorate, is ag necessary to our system of analysis as to democracy itself, the bulk 
of the political work is not done that way. The chief function for a conceptual scheme 
for political research on enterprises is to propose standards of relevance. Most relevant 
of all, | think, are the degree, manner and points of insulation from free competition 
which are accorded an enterprise. Only through such insulation is it possible to proceed 


with an enterprise without great cost. 
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-THE SITUATION OF THE DECISION MAKER 


In the political system the decision-making role is the smallest unit of analysis. 
tt is defined in respect to a time and place and in respect to a future period. Owing 

to our lack of standard units of measure, we suffer from special difficulties which are 
overcome in economics, first, by the dollar measure, and second by the acceptance of the 
convention of a unit appropriate for the particular ''commodity'' under study. But | think 
we can surmount the difficulties. As in economics, we find it necessary to assume a high 
degree of rationality among those whose decisions really matter. Indeed, we may offset ; 
the difficulties arising from lack of a unit of measure by assuming a degree of rationalit 
such that the decision-maker makes his own consistent comparison between favorable and 
unfavorable factors in a situation, without having them measured for him in a market. 


1 can give some of you a sort of preview by referring to Banfield's recent pse of 
the pair of concepts, ''task'' and ''burden'', and the pair ''task'' and "capability." As 1 
propose to view them these are primitive categories of what in economics would be input 
analysis. And | would argue that when the burden per unit of task is multiplied by the 
size of the task do we arrive at a more important political category. To compute the 
total political burden placed upon a decision-maker we must multiply them. Also to com- 
pute his total capability of handling it we must multiply his capability per unit by the 
size of the task. To compare capability with burden we may have to add up several distinct 
burdens, each computed by multiplying burden per unit by numbers of units in the task. | 
would further distort Banfield's very different intention by arguing that in the normal 
or equilibrium situation a decision-maker acts only when he sees an excess of capability 
over burden. Finally, ! would urge that it is more profitable to measure the decision- 
maker's burdens and capabilities in terms of output than in terms of input, that is, in 
terms of benefits rather than burdens. 


Without bringing in Banfield's scheme at all, |! can present the same idea, but it 
must be at greater length. 1! shall illustrate with diagrams closely resembling those in 
the economic theory of the firm. Indeed, after relabelling the coordinates, | shall 
start with the literal reproduction of diagrams taken from economics and see how far | 
can usefully press the analogy. 


The decisions open to an actor in the political system may first be stated in terms 
of a choice between varied ''mixes'' of two "inputs,'' other things being equal. He may 
foresee that those in a position to accord him power will accord him less power according 
to the resources demanded to implement the decision he makes. More precisely, the poten- 
tial power of a decision-maker at the end of a future period is viewed by him as a function 
of the inputs that others perceive are required. Thus, two alternative decisions are 
described in Diagram 1A where the two coordinates are respectively Input A and Input B. 
The decision lines are cast against a map like a contour map, showing curved lines of equal 
Power loss, That decision which is tangent to the line further to the right involves the 
greater power loss. Decision | involves more power loss, Decision 2, less. In the polit- 
ical system the better decision is Decision 1 which involves less power loss. 


The value system which basically accounts for the decision-maker's choice of Decision 
2 is only implicit in the Diagram. Dicision 1 may be better because it takes less re- 
Sources (it takes less of both inputs), or because of greater reduction in the more highly 
valued resource, or for some combination of these reasons. And we are told nothing about: 
what lies behind such evaluations. 


Edward C. Banfield, 
in American Academy of Arts and Letters, Daedalus, Winter 1961 pp. 
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A decision may be described in terms of outputs rather than inputs. In Diagram 

1B, other things being equal, Decision 2 is preferable since it offers a greater power 
gain. This may be explained in part by the greater output (both A and B being greater), 
or by the greater value placed upon the combined output when the ''mix'' shifts in favor 

of output A. But what looks like a better decision in terms of output may be worse in 

: terms of input, so we need a more elaborate and more generalized conceptual scheme which 
- will permit better prediction of decision. 


The series of figures on Diagram 11! are based on assumptions identical with those 
made previously. It is assumed that the decision-maker can project power potentials, 
and is concerned about them enough to let them affect his decision. He expects that his 
decision will be sufficiently well communicated to signal a rather predictable reactio:i 
from those who can accord him power. But at this level of analysis we need more precise 
and generai definitions. Two sets of factors are shown on each diagram. We may concen- 
trate on Diagram IIA. 


We accommodate input and output factors on one diagram but we leave both input and 
output values as merely implicit in the more general term ''value allocation.'' Probably, 
in political decisions, a consistent distinction between value inputs and value outputs 
is less useful than in economics, in any case. To get any particular value ratio adopted 
as the accepted definition of "efficiency'' in politics is itself a major political achieve 
ment. For anaiytical purposes it is best not to try to draw a consistent distinction 
between input and output values. But we assume that the decision-maker draws such a dis- 
tinction. We use the abscissa or horizontal coordinate to show whatever aspect of value 
allocation interests us. 


To show power relationships we use the vertical coordinate, In the 
figures in Diagram li these are shown only by points ona line and thus we lose much 
information of a type shown in more detail in Diagram |. We intend to show the decision~ 
maker's expectations concerning the power ranking to be accorded him by the end of the 
first period of time after decision--the period being long enough for his decision to be 
well enough communicated to signal a reaction from those able to accord him power. His 
power ranking measures his position relative to other people among whom his power position 
matters to him. We find it convenient to rank people's power position from the bottan 
up. Thus a high-ranking role is assigned a higher number than a tow-ranking role. 


Next, let the horizontal or value allocation coordinate represent the degree of 
dispersion of possible decisions around a particular vatue hierarchy and value distribu-~ 
tion--a hierarchy and distribution which is generally accepted as the proper role of a 
given decision-maker. Then the further we proceed to the right in the diagram the greeter 
the dispersion of the decision from that value allocation which is generaliy accepted. 


We now have our two dimensions. On these we draw two sets of curves. Both sets 
refer to expectations of a decision-maker. The first set refers te the power rankings 
which the decision-maker expects would be accorded him at different degrees of dispersion 
in value allocation from that generally accepted as his role. These are the two straignt 
lines lettered AA and MM. The AA schedule represents the power rank expected by the 
decision-maker, given the cumulative degree of dispersion in value allo.cation. The 
further to the right we follow the line the greater the dispersion; and the greater the 
dispersion the tess the cumulative power rank. This line reflects a situation, common 
for officials, where dispersion from the generally accepted standards is expected to re~- 
sult in power loss. The MM schedule which falls more abruptly downward represents the 
fnanges, or first differences, between the successive power rankings shown on the AA 
curve, We call the MM line the schedule of marginal power rankings. 
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The other pair of schedules are shown as curved, the A and M schedules. Again, the 
A curve represents a cumulative tendency while the M curve represents its first differenc 
or the change in it. These two refer to the power losses which the decision-maker expect 
would resultswere actions taken in accord with his decision. As before, this depends in 
part upon communication, to those who can accord him power, of signals indicating that 
such measures are indeed implied in the decision, The schedule of marginal power losses 
crosses the schedule of cumulative power rankings, as it must if, as in the figure, the 
cumulative power rank is to rise again after falling in the range of lesser dispersion. 


We next shift our attention to the sizes of areas which are related to these schedul 
and their points of intersection. In shifting from consideration of the two dimensions o 
power rank and value dispersion to an area drawn with respect to both we shift from aspec 
of power to something which | call potential power or power ex ante. Here, as in many 
other places, you may not like the definition. But ! would argue that we have a reasonab 
good working definition of power of a role under the described conditions, when we accoun 
for the restraints on a decision-maker, as reflected in the tolerance of power rankings 
he anticipates for very ing value three power areas are designated in 
HA, (P, 'R, '), (OP,R,'R,) and (R, 'R,'R)R the rectangles shown by dotted lines. 
We must s€inguish thém in order to meaning of power in this context. 


It can be shown that under our assumptions the greatest power (measured as the area 
of a rectangle) is accorded the decision-maker if he makes his decision in favor of a 
value dispersion at the point along the horizontal axis where a vertical would pass throu 
the intersection of the two marginal schedules. By reference to the three rectangles and 
groupings of them | think we can not only clarify the definition of power but perceive 
some differences between power, authority, influence, and discretion. We shall not at- 
tempt to define each of these terms in terms of a different variable, or all of them in 
terms of one, as | think is sometimes done in political science literature, if not in 
popular speech. We define all of. them in terms of some parts of the systemd four sched- 
ules, and thus in terms of the two dimensions in which the schedules are drawn. 


All the power concepts of the role in question are defined in terms of expected 
power rank and of expected tolerance for value dispersion. A power concept may be de- 
fined in an equilibrium or disequalibrium sense. The intersection of the marginal curves 
defines equilibrium. This intersection is at point Z. A vertical drawn through the 
point of intersection (R,R.') indicates a point on the horizontal axis, and thus indicatc 
the degree of value dispérSion. Where the vertical intersects the AA schedule (R,') it 
indicates the cumulative power ranking (equal to OP,). The entire tall rectangle OP,R,'R 
represents the potential power of the decision-maker at equilibrium. His power is defire4 


as the maximum product of power rank and range of discretion of which he is capable throug 
making a decision. 


Properly speaking, only the squat rectangle at the top of this rectangle represents 
the decision-maker's potential authority at equilibrium. It is an ''excess'' of power rank 
over and above that which will be lost when those who accord him power realize the full 
implications if his decision is to be realized. This is shown by the difference between 
the heights P, and P, which arises because it is necessary to deduct the cumulative power 
losses. For value dispersion of R, the cumulative power iosses (which are read on the A 
schedule where the vertical throug Ro intersects) are RoR which is equal to OP. - 

At this point | may whet the flagging appetites of those who hoped | would talk 
about renewal by suggesting that where the federal government promises to absorb much of 
the cost of renewal, the renewal decision-makers find the A and M curves shift downward, 
and the intersection with the MM curve moves to the right. This also opens up new prospeg 
tending to shift the AA and MM curves upward. As a result, the power and authority of 
such decision-makers tend to increase. But that is to get ahead of my story. 
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It is more important at this stage to point out that the equilibrium decision calls 
for less value dispersion than that which the cumulative power rank schedule would permit 
Our hero, the decision-maker, would not ''run out of!'' power if he scattered values as 
flagrantly as at R, from which a vertical intersects the power loss curve at a point no 
higher than the curve for cumulative power rank. He holds back, however, to point Ro» i 
order to maximize his authority. i submit that this offers a kind of solution to thé 
vexing definitional problem of authority and its relation to power. 


Diagram I1A also suggests a description of the phenomenon of influence and of its 
relation to discretion. Because there tends to be an unused discretionary power in re- 
spect to value allocation, and an excess of authority over power, a decision-maker can 
yield to the influence of others. Within the zone of his discretion, a decision-maker 
can divert values from that ailocation which his role is generally expected to serve. 
The zone of discretion may exist not only because of lack of knowledge of the actual de- 
cisions but because people simply shrink, at some point, from further interference with 
the decision-maker, as, on the whole, a man of better judgment in the role than any 
available alternative. Whatever the explanation, there is a power area which we may 
refer to as discretion bounded-to left and right by verticals through R, and R,, and 
below a horizontal drawn through P,. But, as can be seen from the slopé of the AA sched- 
ule, the further the vertical is at lowed to range to the right, the lower the power rank 
will be, at equilibrium. That is, the decision-maker risks his authority when exercising 
his discretion. Since what he calls exercise of discretion will be called by some others 
a yielding to influence, we had best define the area between the verticals as both the 
"area of discretion'' and the area in which influence may be exerted. 


If these definitions prove useful, then it may be useful, also to use the diagram to 
distinguish responsibility from authority. In administrative jargon they ''should be equa 
In our Diagram, responsibility is a rectangle extending to the right as far as the vertic 
through R,, and below P,. Authority, properly speaking, is only the small rectangle abov 
P.. But, perhaps, the Slogan applies to authority in a loose sense, meaning power and 
authority. Then the slogan may mean that the rectangle of responsibility should be no 
greater than the rectangle of power and authority. 


Just how this scheme is to be differentiated beyond a single, rather long, period 
is something 1 shall not tackle today. But, on the basis of experience with economic 
theory it should be possible to do so, A comprehensive calculation of power potentials 
would ''capitalize'' a whole series of future situations, subject only to the requirement 
that expected cumulative power losses over time at no point exceed cumulative power over 
time, with due allowance for differences in uncertainties relating to different periods. 
Incidentally, maximum power depends upon people foreseeing some aspects of a decision and 
not other aspects. This may make the neat, ''compound inteérest'' approach of economics a 
useless analogy for political analysis. 


Diagram I1A, besides being useful in defining terms, also lends itself to describing 
the role of spec i fic organizations such as government as decision-maker in offering 
public services. However, for analyzing its role in contracting for factors, 11B, which 
is based on inputs rather than outputs, might be more useful, and the situations of some 
decision-makers might best be pictured by other models common in economic theory as indi- 
cated by IIC and 11D. Figure Il might prove interesting when contrasted with the other 
models because it is based on an analogy with monopoly and monopsony. 


In governments the roles of decision-makers are defined by inelastic response to 
value dispersion. But an unfettered private enterprise might approach the situation show 
in 11D where power rank would not vary with value-dispersion. The debt-free, one-man, 
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fiexible owner-operator-capitalist is a possible example, a decision-maker who would ''just 
as soon'' that his firm allocated one value as another, and among one group as another. 
Between him and a government there are many shades and variations. Some are empirically. 
discernible types including the firm ''vested with a public interest,'' and the quasi-. : 
government corporation, and within these broad categories many degrees of governmental ly- 
inposed, market-imposed and other socially-imposed limitations are possible. : 


An intolerance toward dispersion in value allocation, on the part of those according 
power, may be called the dispersion gradient of power. The dispersion gradient is high 
when intolerance is high. Authority tends to be greater for those roles where the :dis- 
persion gradient is low. And the dispersion gradient tends to differ as between men whose 
authority in other enterprises is known to be great and those whose authority is low or 
unknown. In this sense authority is a sort of investment which can be expected to carry 
over to some degree from enterprise to enterprise. 


There is some tendency to specialize, to define some roles by a high dispersion 
gradient, and to assign the function of reviewing dispersion to supervisory officials who 
may not be subject to a high dispersion gradient but are subject to great uncertainty as 
to what the dispersion gradient is. This is characteristic of administrative hierarchies. 
Thus, in hierarchies, roles tend to be defined in terms of uncertainty-bearing as well as 
dispersion gradient. Public matters tend to be handled through roles rather meticulously 
defined in respect to all three, the enterprises to be served, the dispersion gradient, . 
and the uncertainty to be borne. 


GENERAL APPLICATIONS OF AN ACTION THEORY OF POWER, AUTHORITY AND INFLUENCE 


Instead of waiting until | have returned to urban renewal before | point out some 
general applications of this conceptual scheme, | shall proceed directly to them. 1! think 
urban renewal applications will mean more to you if | can show first how the scheme relates 
to schemes with which you may be more familiar. 


First of all, | refer to Sayre and Kaufman's suggestion that we view the politics 
of the local community as a contest or set of contests.! Their picturing of a community's 
politics as a set of contests suggests to me at least that while small parts or elimina- 
ticn heats may be won as zero-sum games, the system as a whole allocates to many differe.t 
people some rank in the final standing. On the other hand, | find the notion of a conte. - 
‘rather too confining because it is so silent about what happens to those not playing. 
Surely our conceptual scheme would oversimplify if it pictured the pdlitician as winnine 
prizes regardless of those which he earns for others. This brings me to another scheme, 
that suggested by Robert Dahl in his stimulating essay on ''The Analysis of Influence in 


Local Communities." Perhaps the relevance of the conceptual scheme used here to Dahl's 
lies chiefly in further beating back the more personal explanations of power phenomena 

in favor of social processes. One of Dahl's accomplishments in his article is to show that 
the failure of actors to utilize all the influence that they can make efficient and effec- 
tive. use of, is dependent in part upon the opportunity costs and in part upon diminishing 
returns. But both these economic concepts tend to lead us out of social categories and 
into physical items, via technological issues. Indeed, it seems to me that the whole 
apparatus of thinking of power as efficient and effective use of resources by the actor 
offers this bias. If Dahl avoids being pulled too far in this direction it is through 

his concept of "!access'' which, in addition to efficiency and effectiveness, he finds 


i, Wallace Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, Governing New York City, New York: Russell Sage, 196C 
2. Charles R. Adrian, ed., Social Science and Community Action, E. Lansing: Michigan 
State University 1960, pp. 25-42 
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necessary to explain resource use. But he doesn't do much with the access concept nor 
clarify who controls:access. He doesn't differentiate it as in the notion of whole 
schedules exhibiting dispersion gradients. In less careful hands than his, | think theory 
built on his concepts would too closely resemble the labor theory of value in economics 
before it was put in better perspective under the attack of the marginal utility theo- 
rists. In brief, he doesn't leave enough scope for the public, who accord power. So 
much said, | hasten to add that | think Dahl is correct in his estimate that the ''slack'! 
in the system cannot be wholly explained in terms other than the moral aspects of person- 
ality structure. But |! am sure he would appreciate that we should not fall back on that 
defense until we have made as effective use as feasible of the analogy to the restriction 
of output practiced by monopolists. Decision-makers may hold back, to their own positive 
advantage (in increased authority). 


The relevance of the conceptual scheme | have been describing to Banfield's is not 
so easily analyzed. In the writings of his with which | am familiar he has been exploring 
in depth different aspects of politics. With each additional study his system becomes 
more comprehensive and more comprehensible to me. The Daedalus article seemed to me to 
brilliantly marshall the individual concepts, Of task, burden, and capability, but lacked 
in manipulation of these concepts. If burden is multiplied by task (and if capability is) 
the whole set of concepts becomes much more useful. While the particular application of : 
these concepts he made in the article would then probably collapse, the concepts them- 
selves would appear in their true importance. 


Let us also compare Blau's generalization from the authority which a wisely lenient ’ 
foreman exercises over his men.' This is given diagrammatic expression in our I1B. Here 
the M and A schedules represent the decision-makers expectations of the power rank which. 
would be accorded him by his men for every degree of dispersion in his allocation of 
values to them. Their power ranking for him is sloped upward. Only as he cuts back on 
allocations to them do they accord him less power. Consequently, he is able to satisfy 
them, while his reputations holds, with less dispersion in value allocations, without 
yielding as much of his cumulative power rank as one would expect if one looked to their 
marginal power ranking related to the decision of the moment. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE SCHEME TO LOCAL URBAN RENEWAL ENTERPRISES 


Now (at last) | am willing to return to the application of the scheme to urban re- 
newal. Most briefly, the chief advantages of the scheme for that are (1) that it defines 
some of the terms, (2) it permits one basic analytical orientation toward many different 
participants, including the several different governments, and (3) that it suggests some- 
thing akin to a process of dynamic development (by referring to the disequilibrium when 
occupants of roles exercise discretion. 


With this conceptual scheme | am able to describe the politics of urban renewal at 
the level of a single role and for larger aggregates than individual roles. For instance, 
we rad found it necessary to contrast the demands on an official in the urban renewal 
enterprise with his role in his organization. We developed language to express the rather 
dangerous but necessary strategy-making activity performed by such leaders of a renewal 
enterprise, We referred to this activity as bridging. This was our way of calling at- 


tention to the tensions of leadership by organization men. | think it helps to see that 
the bridging activity is dangerous because the brinkmanship in exercising discretion 
threatens his own authority even though it does not actually conflict with his responsibility 


1. Peter M, Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern Society, pp. 69-84 
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The conceptual scheme suggests to me, at least, that the tolerance of an organiza~-_ 
tion for a new enterprise such as urban renewal is startlingly similar to its tolerance 
for influence peddlers. The range of discretion is necessary if officials are-to 
respond to either.:.. The failure of city.manager government to produce vastly better 
renewal programs than unreformed local governments is easier to comprehend if we’ see 
this as a lack of power of discretion, born of lack of authority in those city manager 
governments where the manager is literally a servant of the councii. At the same time, 
the source of the vigorous renewal program under some city managers may be explainable 
in part by the authority possessed by him and/or by the authority accorded others within 
the administration (to the extent permitted in council-manager governments). 


Similarly, the role of the single early enthusiast for urban renewal on the city 
council or city planning commission can be seen in better perspective. | had been 
troubled by this role, particularly since, at later stages of renewal programs such 
roles did not produce leaders. (Leadership then appeared to be exerted by chairman 
and executive officers but practically never by anyone else on such polyarchic bodies.) 
| now think that while the ''lower'' roles are not accorded much power they do have the 
benefit of tolerance toward their value-dispersing decisions. They have less authority 
to lose but more influence to gain. 


In describing urban renewal enterprises we found it necessary to label several 
structural clusters. The local renewal enterprise was one such cluster. The ''core 
group'' was another. And ''the rest of the web'' or ''network'' was another. We even 
turned organization charts up on end with their heads together in a circle. But I think 


we need a view of each role as haying needs and as capable of making demands which penne 
it to form such liaisons, a capability which depends upon expectations concerning the 
attitudes of others. 


Also, we recognized various kinds of leadership. Some leaders appeared important 
chiefly by altering the value mix in the local renewal enterprise; others chiefly by 
their activity, including their maintenance of communication; and still others by their 
rather direct loan of authority. Rather vaguely we asserted that these aspects of 
leadership were interrelated. But | think we needed a more definite picture of these 
three aspects and their interrelations. And we certainly needed a better picture of 
the leadership given by those who hide information, which can be as important as those 
who expedite communication. These questions are fairly well handled with the conceptual 
scheme | have described. 


| think we need to further explore the scheme to see whether it offers any further 
ideas for a typology of leadership or a typology of power. | am mindful of Talcott 
Parsons’ suggestion. that the analogy with economics might well be pushed to discovering 
phenomena analogous with wages, . with profit, with interest, and with rent. | think | 
see the analogies with wages and with monopoly profits, but the use of the analogy with 
interest and rent is not yet clear to me. 


In the perspective of our conceptual scheme, we may understand the tendency, par- 
ticularly in large cities, to continue with the renewa! enterprissc, but to refuse to 
turn over control to line officials of city government. {nstead, authority is divided 
among a number of commission-governed agencies, more commissions, typically, than have 
to act on matters other than urban renewal. Three aspects of this pattern are worth 
noting, the existence of commissions of people each representative of a different sector 
in a rather wide range of special interests; the tendency for commissions to work more 
visibly in the glare of publicity than is true of departments; and the tendency for them 
to take longer. Assuming | am correct in these three judgments about commissions, their 
wide use in renewal is explainable as a way of making special arrangements for urban 
renewal, without changing the practices in other municipal affairs, to allow for the 
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more elastic power ‘rankings in renewal. The more elastic the power ranking schedule, 

the less the authority and the discretion permitted officials. Of course, authority 
could be reduced for each official by making it possible to bypass any one. But this 
would be damaging to morale. The purpose can be better served. A nice way to do this 

is to make each official subject to being overruled by or outvoted on a commission. 
Furthermore, by the commission device publicity and delay is likely to be sufficient to 
permit the interested groups to speak up. The commission device is a very neat answer 

to the technical problem of how to prevent a value allocation that departs far from 

what any of the interested groups would like. It is particularly useful when such groups 
don't know ahead of time just what they will want; when, in other words, they are vaguely 
apprehensive, although attracted by some of the possibilities. 

Perhaps the most severe test of the conceptual scheme is to apply it to situations 
where disagreements on issues are intense and opposing sides are nearly equal in strength. 
In this case the decision-maker cannot count upon a preponderance of support no matter 
what he does, and yet must stand ready to exert power over recalcitrant opposition, In 
terms of our diagrammatic scheme, his power needs are as shown jin the upper curved line 
of 11D while the power that will be accorded him is lower (at A) and very sensitive to 
the slightest change in the allocation of values. He foresees fo possibility that he 
can find a value allocation which will win sufficient power. 


Finally, 1 think we can see a little more clearly the process which we had noticed 
"in the large,'' a tendency for local renewal enterprises to diverge tremendously, some 
spiralling inward toward less and less controversial and smaller and smaller projects, 
others spiralling outward toward more comprehensive programs where controversy is settled 
through providing something for everybody rather than by depriving no one of anything. 
This process is sufficiently explainable, perhaps, by the federal procedures which allow 
cities to find their own level within the aided program. But | had noticed that leader- 
ship in early stages was largely by persons with little authority but specialized inter- 
ests, whereas the leadership which lifted the declining programs out of their downward 
path tended to come from people of obvious authority, in a number of cases, apparently, 
from the mayor. 1! am convinced that while a mayor is likely to keep his distance from _ 
new programs which have little active support, his sense of risk in this respect is 
related to his sense of authority. He must protect his authority. The presence of much 
authority suggests a steeply sloping power ranking schedule which curbs his discretion 
But when the decline of the renewal enterprise appears as a threat to his established 
reputation (and thus to his authority, rather than as a challenge to his discretion) he 
tends to act much more vigorously. 
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BRITISH CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


LEON D. EPSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6-9, 1961 


It is possible that neither the title nor the subject of this paper will 
appear directly devoted to the panel's concern with socialist theory. A reason 
for this, which ought to be stated, is that the paper was originally written for 
another purpose and only drafted for the panel as a late substitute for someone 
else's paper on British socialism. The author assumes, however, that any changes 
in the social basis of the British Labour party are relevant to that aspect of 
socialist theory relying on a predominantly working-class political movement for 
the accomplishment of socialist objectives. Implicit, then, is the view that 
diminution of class consciousness is a cause of the crisis in western socialist 
theory. Proving any such dininution is, of course, extremely difficult. The 
most that can be attempted here is to argue that a decreasing class conscious- 
ness is likely in response to recent changes in objective circumstances. In so 
doing, the leadership of the Labour party by men of distinctly working-class 
origins is treated as an important symptom of a class-conscious society, and a 
decline in leadership of this type is thought to reflect a different kind of 
society. That difference is to be found in objective conditions and in sub- 
jective attitudes, both of which are taken into account even though it is 
appreciated that class consciousness refers directly to the latter. 


I 


Until recently, the British Labour party was customarily regarded as the 
natural product of an advanced industrial society. Given a sufficiently 
developed economy, like Britain's in the early years of the twentieth century, 
it was assumed that a socialist working-class party was due to emerge as an 
increasingly large and effective force. In this democratized version of Marxism, 
the absence of such a party in the United States had to be explained as the 
result of the relative immaturity of American industrial society. Labor in the 
United States was on the same political road as labor in Western Europe, but 
well behind. Especially did it seem behind labor in Britain, “the country in 
which," as Cole wrote, "modern Capitalism first emerged to full growth--the 
country which was, therefore, the pioneer of Labour organisation." 


That this entire approach needs to be reconsidered is now plain. Recent 
American political trends fail to support the expectation of a European-style 
working-class movement in the United States, and this type of party in Western 
Europe itself appears by this time to have had more of a past than it has a 
future. Socialism is hardly a thriving faith in advanced western nations, and 
the old class base for protest movements is being shaken as Western European 
societies share larger national products, assimilate increasingly their higher 
paid workers to bourgeois sytles of life, decrease the proportion of manualists 
in the total work force, and provide wider educational opportunities. As 
Aneurin Bevan said deploringly of the new generation of British working-class 
voters, whose support Labour had failed to attract in the 1959 general election, 
"This section of the population has become thoroughly Americanized."2 At least, 
the rigorous separateness of the working class is withering away. The Labour 
party will not necessarily disappear as a result, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that its character will be affected. 
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2 Epstein, "British Class Consciousness" 


This character in vital respects has been the product of conditions that no 
longer exist. Britain is not now the same kind of class society that it was 
during the rise of the Labour party in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Then the industrial working class, newly enfranchised, stood poles 
apart from the governing class--economically, socially, and educationally. Workers 
and their children were a most distinct social stratum. They were conscious of 
it and so were their betters. Although occupational upward mobility was possible 
and even frequent in business, almost as much so as in the United States,” this 
did not mean that public life was equally accessible for the bright and energetic 
sons of the working class. Public life was different from "trade." The sons of 
the working class could have neither the education, the money, nor the manner of 
the gentlemen who held power in the established political parties. 


To an extraordinary degree, before the rise of the Labour party, political 
power had been the monopoly of those raised in privileged circumstances. Np 
cabinet menbey had been the son of working-class parents in the whole period from 
1801 to 1905. A majority of cabinet members had, in fact, been sons of the 
nobility, and the others, increasing in proportion during the nineteenth century, 
had been from substantial middle-class backgrounds. It is, however, the complete 
absence in this period of sons of workers that contrasts most significantly with 
American experience. In the United States, although the data are not strictly 
comparable, at least a few sons of wage earners plus a larger number of sons of 
farmers, many of whom could be called working class, had risen to cabinet status 
through the traditional political party routes. The American proportion of 
working-class origin thus achieving top political positions may have been small, 
understandably so given the exceptional talent and energy required for such a 
one~generation rise in any country. But at least it was sufficient to supply 
material evidence for the American belief in unlimited opportynity at a time 
when British public life provided no similar evidence at all. 


In British conditions at the turn of the century, a working-class party 
could fulfill two functions, the first of. which at least was not relevant in 
the United States. Such a party could meet the desires of potential working-class 
leaders for public careers as well as the needs of the mass cf economically-ag- 
grieved workers for remedial legislation. Thus, in accord with the first function, 
it was a goal for workers in Britain to have literally their own elected represen- 
tatives in a way that it never was in the United States. This elenent of 
working-class leadership deserves emphasis in describing the difference between . 
the British Labour party and any important political movement in American politics, 


In this perspective, the requisite for a successful working-class party was 
not just a mass of industrial workers, which the United States had at nearly 
the same time as Britain, but a class of workers whose members regarded themselves 
as sharply distinct. That this should have been the case in Britain but not in 
the United States is hardly surprising in light of the general historical dif- 
ferences between the two societies. The British working class developed within 
a social framework that had been feudal and arigtocratic in ways virtually unknown 
and certainly unaccepted in American tradition. Equality of opportunity, what- 
ever the facts about occupational mobility in industrial societies generally, 
was not established as the prevailing ethos in Britain. There was no equivalent 
of the log cabin to White House theme. The mass of the population had not even 
been admitted formally to the political process until the franchise extensions of 
the late nineteenth century, by which time a very large industrial working class 
had already come into existence and into a consciousness of its deprivation. In 
that circumstance, as Perlnan has stated, workers knew that they "were a class 
apart and should therefore be 'class-conscious.' There ran a“line like a red 
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thread between the laboring class and the other classes." Nor was working-class 
consciousness likely soon to be diminished by the British educational system. 
Elementary schooling, universal since 1870, was still essentially segregated 
along class lines, and secondary schooling on a-full-time basis remained vir~ 


tually unobtainable for working-class children until well into the twentieth 
century. 


II 


It is possible to amplify and illustrate the thesis that the leadership 
factor in the rise of the British Labour party was a response to a class society 
different from that of the United States and different as well from that which 

is now developing in Britain and the rest of Western Europe. The pressure for 
direct workers’ representation was itself an important early British phenomenon, 
certainly antedating the creation of the Labour party. Movements to elect 

workers to the House of Cormons were immediate reactions to the enfranchisement 

of urban labor in 1867. As the Labour Representation League, formed in 1869, 
stated in its prospectus, there were 20,000,000 members of the working class, 

"and yet, not one actual working man has found a seat in the present Parliament.... 
The principal duty of the League was “to secure the return to Parliament of 
qualified working men." It sponsored a dozen working-class candidates in 1874, 
electing two of them (both miners' union officials). Similarly the Labour 
Electoral Asscciation, established as such in 1887 after earlier status as an 
Electoral Committee affiliated with the Trades Union Congress, said it wanted 
candidates who were either working men or of working-class origin. This, in 
fact, was the reason for the organization's existence. It was ideologically a 
Radical organization trying to elect working class representatives to act with 

the Liberals in Parliament. Only later, with the formation of a separate Labour 
party, did the organized movement for workers’ representation regularly tolerate 
some middle-class candidates. Even with this concession, significantly paving 

the way for Labour to become more than a purely class party, the drive to elect. 
workers to Parliament did not lose its force. Nor by any means was the predomi- 
nantly working-class character of the movement's leadership quickly transformed. 


This leadership did not turn to a separate Labour party until it had failed 
in its efforts, through sufficient working-class representation, to join the 
Liberal party. At first, this had seemed the likeliest step for working-class 
men of political ambition. Conservatives and Liberals monopolized the routes 
to power, and the Liberals, in their Radical and non-conformist ranks, represented 
a fairly congenial ideological home for prospective working-class leaders, many 

of whom had been raised to admire Gladstone. Moreover, the Liberal party nation-~ 
ally had good political reasons to try to attract the newly enfranchised urban 
masses by the adoption, if necessary, of working-class leaders as Liberal or 
Liberal-supported parliamentary candidates. As an old class party in a class 
Society, the Liberals could demonstrate with worker candidates that they stood 

for more than one class. (The Conservatives, championing nation and cmpire, found 
snothcr way to do this.) The fact was that the Liberals did, beginning late in the 
nineteenth century, adopt, or stand aside for, some worker candidates, notably 

in mining constituencies. The practice would have been more widespread, perhaps 
widespread enough to absorb the most active working-class leaders, if more local 
Liberal associations had been willing to follow the advice of their national 

party headquarters. Instead, certain Liberal associations, partly for financial 
reasons, rejected important proffered candidacies--among them, the candidacies 

of three men, Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson, and Ramsay MacDonald, who subsequentl:; 
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became the most important political figures in the early development of the 
Labour party. Hardie did not f:rm his Independent Labour Party, under whose 
banner he was returned, fo Parliament, until after a Liberal caucus had rejected 
his candidacy in 1888. Henderson joined Hardie following his own rebuff by 
local Liberals in 1895.15 And MacDonald had a similar experience in this same 
period. 46 The Liberals simply were not hospitable enough. In retrospect, this 
is understandable. What was asked of the Liberals was not merely to accept 
working-class programs, which was hard enough, but also to adopt working-class 
candidates in constituencies that were only partly working-class and not over-~ 
whelmingly so as in mining areas. 


After 1900, when the Independent Labour party was able to link itself to 
trade-union support in the new Labour Representation Committee, it had become 
too late for the Liberals to absorb the drive for working-class representation. 
Thus the 1906 bargain between Liberal and Labour headquarters, under which the 
two parties agreed not to oppose each other's candidates jo selected districts, 
involved a recognition of Labour as an independent party. 7 To be sure, there 
were short-run advantages in this bargain for the Liberal as well as the Labour 
party, but a separate working-class movement was now institutionalized in a new 
way. 


The earlicr Liberal failure to prevent this accomplishment is instructive. 
It contrasts sharply with the successful absorption of trade-union political 
activism by the American Democratic party in the 1930's. The reasons for the 
difference seem to lie in those aspects of British social structure that made 
both the Liberal caucuses and the new Labour leaders heavily class conscious at 
the turn of the century. The whole political system was marked by this class 
consciousness. Parliamentary membership was so much a gentleman's occupation 
that it was still unsalaried. And it was not as middle-class Liberal gentlemen 
that Hardie and Henderson, at least, sought parliamentary candidacies. Their 
terms for adoption as Liberal candidates included a continued identification as 
working-class leaders. They wanted to keep intact their working-class creden- . 
tials, as they later could and did successfully in their own party. Here they 
were joined by others of similar background who, in a class-conscious society, 
found satisfaction in linking the improvement of their own status with the 
improvement of the status of their class. Working-class leaders generally, as 
long as they were brought up in a society where they were as Likely by background 
to exclude themselves from middle-class status as they were to be excluded by 
others, had their most comfortable political home in a workers' party. In a 
way, it is true, many of these men did achieve a kind of middle-class status as 
successful leaders even of the Labour party, but their continued identification 
with workers remained. Significantly, for example, British trade-union officials, 
whose ranks supplied most working-class political leaders, have never received 
the high salaries of American union leaders. 


The extent to which the Labour party in its first decades was led by men 
of working-class origin is apparent. Except for a few famous socialist intel- 
lectuals , whose role was not primarily in political organization or candidature, 
the original party leadership was almost exclusively working-class. Only when 
the party was already well-launched, after the bulk of trade-union support had 
been secured, did Labour attract many important politicians from the middle 
and upper classes. Their influx dates mainly from the sharp decline of Liberalisr 
at the end of World War I, when Labour was about to become the official opposi- 
tion and soon afterward to form a minority government. It was by then decidedly 
attractive to men of status, particularly from the Radical wing of the Liberal 
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party. Similarly in subsequent decades Labour, as the significant party of the 
Left, attracted aspiring middle-class politicians of a variety of non-Conservative 
views. But these are simply accretions, important though some individuals have 
been, to a party that was a going concern and that had been, in its first genera- 
tion, primarily a vehicle for men of the working class. The latter characteris- 
tic was marked in 1906 when all 29 of Labour's parliamentary contingent, ,and 

all but one of the party's 50 candidates, were of working-class origin. As 


late as 1918, 90 per cent of the members of the Parliamentary Labour party had 
had no more full-time education than that provided by elementary school--vir- 
tually a sure sign of working-class background. This percentage, incidentally, 
was still about 70 per cent in the 1930's. 20 


More revealing of the nature of early Labour leadership, if less impres- 
sive statistically, is the biographical material on the first Labour cabinet 
of 1924. Despite Prime Minister MacDonald's deliberate effort to raise his 
government's level of experience and prestige by the inclusion of very recent 
and even dubious converts to Labour, thus diluting with newcomers the top ranks 
of his party's old leadership, 11 of the 20 cabinet members were plainly of 
working-class origin. The other nine, with the exception of Sidney Webb, had 
had virtually no substantial previous Labour party. experience. Thus the 11, 
all of course old Labour men, did represent the most successful of the party's 
early twentieth-century leadership. Their lives and backgrounds typify those 
of the men who built the party, and they display a good deal of what it meant 
to have been born jnto the British working class between the late 1850's and 
the early 1870's. * Full-time education ended early. Except for the special 
cases of MacDonald and Snowden, who prolonged their school years by remaining 
as “pupil-teachers" until they were 18 and 15 respectively, this group of Labour 
leaders had turned to manual work, most often mining, at ages ranging from 8 
to 13.23 Education after that age had to be part-time at best, and while evening 
classes became available in the developing worker's education program, much had 
to be painfully acquired by individual effort in public libraries. This 
working-class generation did have an advantage denied to its predecessors: ; 
elementary school as provided by the Education Act of 1870. The crucial tools 
of literacy were supplied to children before they went into the mining pits or 
textile mills, and for men of outstanding native ability this much formal 
schooling was enough to allcw, even to encourage, the further self-education 
necessary for occupatioml ascent from manual work to white-collar jobs--and more 
particularly to leadership positions in the growing trade-union movement. 


Men of this background continued to bulk large at the top levels of the 
Labour party well beyond 1924. This was true of the Labour government of 1929, 
when 8 (or possibly 9) of 19 cabinet members had up<by-their-own-bootstraps _ 
careers, Even in the governments of 1945 and 1950, half of each Labour cabinet 
consisted of men with the old familiar working-class pattern in which manual 
labor had put a stop to full-time education at the elementary level (see Table 1). 
This is not surprising in light of the fact that political leaders as late as 
1950 would have been born in the 1880's or 1890's, and so have been raised under 
essentially the same conditions, certainly educationally, as men who had been 
born 10 or 20 years earlier. The Labour party's successes of the second quarter 
of the twentieth century were made by the generation whose careers had been 
well-started before the relative reduction of class barriers in this century. 
The lives of Ernest Bevin and Herbert Morrison, and even of the younger 
Aneurin Bevan, are leading examples. Bevin, the oldest, had the harshest 
time. His father unknown and his empoverished mother dead when he was only 
eight, Bevin left school at 11 to become a farm laborer and subsequently a van 
boy in Bristol. Subjectively as well, Bevin's working-class identification was 
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Table 1 
WORKING-CLASS BACKGROUND 


OF LABOUR PARTY LEADERS 


Year Total Membership Working-class Background* 


1924 Cabinet 20 11 


1929 Cabinet | 19 8 


1935 Shadow Cabinet 14 7 
1945 Cabinet 20 10 
1950 Cabinet 18 
1951 Shadow Cabinet 14 3 or 4%% 
1955 Shadow Cabinet 14 3 or 4** 


1959 Shadow Cabinet 14 3 or 4** 


*"Working-class Background" is a classification conservatively made 
from standard biographical sources indicated in n. 23. To be so classified, 
the leader had to be the son of a working-class father and to have started 
his own career as a worker or at any rate with only an elementary education. 
The tabulation is not exactly the same as that by Guttsman, "Changes in British 
Labour Leadership," cited in n. 5, p. 104, where members of Labour cabinets 
(but not of shadow cabinets) are classified according to both background and 
subsequent occupational route into four different working-class categories. 
Guttsman's two most thoroughly working-class categories, however, produce a 
total number Gor each of the cabinets that is no more than one higher or 
lower than the corresponding figures above. This similarity seems to strengthen 
the case forthe reliability of each independently made classification. See 
also the tabulation made by Bonnor, cited inn. 5. 


*kUncertainty about the number arises in these years because of incomplete 
biographical information about one Shadow Cabinet member. The accounts in 
Who's Who and in the Times Guide to the House cf Commons, relied on for 
contemporary figures, were not as full as the sketches in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, used heavily for the earlier leaders. 
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clear and definite. As he told a group of employers in 1917, by which time 
Bevin spoke for his trade union: 


You have had one set of education for yourselves and another for 
us. I had to work at ten years of age while my employer's son went to 
the university until he was twenty. You have set out for me a different 
set of conditions. I was taught to bow to the squire and touch my hat 
to the parson; my employer's son was not. All these things have produced 
within me an intense hatred, a hatred which has caused me to organise for 
my fellows and direct my mind to a policy to give to my class a power to 
control their own destiny and labour. 


No better text than this self-portrait could be found to illustrate the theme 
that the Labour party was built by men who were the product of the pre-modern 
class structure of nineteenth-century Britain. Here, in Bevin's experience, 

is even the impact of the residual feudalism of rural England. This was shared, 
although in less difficult personal circumstances, in the youthful careers of 
other early Labour leaders. 


Herbert Morrison's background may, by comparison, seem only marginally 
working-class. His father, it is true, was a London policc constable, but the 
family's means were so much like those of working-class neighbors that Morrison's 
formal education was assumed to end at 14 when he went to work as an errand boy 
in his brother's grocery. "Secondary education," Morrison writes, “was hardly 
thought of by parents of my class and time, "26 Despite his considerable sub- 
sequent self-education, Morrison's origins distinguished him, certainly at the 
start of his career, from middle-class politicians. He could be sociologically 
at home in the Labour party in a way that would have been impossible for him un 
the eld established parties at the turn of the century. 


A working-class background has undoubtedly been a source of pride and probably 
an advantage for one pursuing a career within the Labour party. This remained 
the case long after the party opened its ranks to paliticians of middle-class 
origin, rewarded some with cabinet positions, and even, beginning with Attlee, 
made a strictly middle-class man its top leader. Yet to have come from the 
working class, handicapped though one was by absence of extended formal educa~ 
tion, was still a useful credential for Labour leadership. Certainly the party 
leaders possessing this credential remained willing, even eager, to display it. 
Their biographical sketches, furnished for parliamentary guides, official party 
histories, or Who's Who, ordinarily state their early school~leaving ages and 
both their own and their fathers' manual occupations. This is a significantly 
different tendency in biographical statement from that of upwar* mobile British 
corporation directors, who (in contrast also tg American executives) have been 
less likely to report their first menial jobs. The point is that successful 
British business men have left their working-class origins to become middle~class 
and it is natural, in a more class-conscious society than America's, that they 
should want to make their new identification as complete as possible. On the 
other hand, British Labour leaders, who have risen with their class, even if 
more strikingly than their fellow-workers, have all the reasons drawn from a 
class-conscious society to proclaim their original status. It is the very 
class-consciousness of Britain which made a successful Labour party and thereby 
the rise of its leadership to honored public positions. British business men 
of working-class origin have, in contrast, risen in spite of their society's 
class consciousness. 
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It should follow, if this analysis is correct, that the class character of 
Labour leadership would diminish in response to changes in those conditions 

that originally caused working-class leaders to build their own political move- 
ment. While allowing for some persistence of old attitudes, a new generation 
of the working class, if less marked off economically, socially, and educa- 
tionally from the rest of the community, would be less likely than preceding 
generations to produce many able Labour leaders from its own ranks. Apart from 
anything else, greater educational opportunities should enable more of the 
highly talented sons of the working class to rise even in public life by 
non-Labour means. This would leave the Labour party, unless it were to disin- 
tegrate, to be led more completely by conventional middle-class politicians. 
That something like this process is occurring does seem logical and probable 
although it cannot be demonstrated conclusively. The proportion of Labour M.P.s 
with no more than elementary schooling did, by one reckoning, fall to 50 per cent 
after World War II, from the pyewar figure of 70 per cent and the 1918 figure 

of 90 per cent already noted. More recent and not strictly comparable calcu-~ 
lations, however, do not show any further diminution through the 1950's; in 
fact, the number as well as the percentage of Labour M.P.s with only elementary 
education was a little higher in 1955 and 1959 than in 4251. Those recorded 

as manual workers declined only slightly in the 1950's.°9 


On the other hand, there was in the 1950's a sharp drop in the working-class 
character of the party's top parliamentary leadership (for which, incidentally, 
the data are more certain despite a few gaps). Table 1 shows clearly that the 
shadow cabinets of 1951, 1955, and 1959 had significantly fewer members of 
working-class background than either the Labour governments of 1945 and 1950 or 
the shadow cabinet of 1935. At this level, the dominant group is now of fairly 
high middle-class status, usually so by origin but with one or two cases of 
upward mobility from a slightly lower rung as a result of university scholarships. 
The change can be described in various ways. Partly it represents a decline in 
the number of top-flight trade unionists pursuing parliamentary careers; many, 
it is thought, now prefer to rise through the strictly industrial side of the 
Labour movement. Related to this is the increased professionalization of parlia- 
mentary life. Labour M.P.s are drawn more and more from middle-class occupations 
requiring university education. Careers in the Labour party may thus become 
assimilated to a more general British political pattern. 1 


As evidence that Labour's political leadership has already been permanently 
shifted from the working class to the middle class, the data here are admittedly 
tenuous. It could hardly be otherwise at this stage. There has not yet been 
time for projected socio-economic changes fully totake effect. Two or three 
more decades may be required before the consequences of still recent changes in 
British society become entirely apparent in the character of political leader- 
ship. It is only in the years since World War II that the British community 
has been generally prosperous enough so as to begin to provide a large portion 
of the working class with the type of consumer goods (cars, for example) pre- 
viously reserved for the middle class. The working-class generation raised 
between the wars, suffering of course from a prolonged depression, may have had 
more in common, by way of sources of class consciousness, with the generation of 
the early 1900's than with the one brought up since 1945. 


Even the great economic changes since World War IL cannot on their own be 
expected to transform class attitudes. These attitudes were not, in the first 
place, entirely the product of economic circumstances. Instead, as has previously 
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been indicated, much of the class consciousness that helped to make the Labour 
party can be explained by such factors as the lateness of mass enfranchisement 
and the general carry ever, into the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, of Britain's aristocratic and pre-industrial norms. These norms, it is 
reasonable to believe, made it natural for the British working class and its 
leaders, unlike their American Somaee ences, to build their own political party 
in order to improve their situations. Once created, this party, as well as the 
class consciousness behind it, may have a life of its own. This resembles the 
process described by Schumpeter when he said that classes “harden in their mold 
and perpetuate thepgelves, even when the social conditions that created them 
have disappeared." 3 


Surely the British educational system, although itself a product of the class 
structure, has played a vital part in the perpetuation of class distinctions. 
The relative importance of fee-paying schools in the scheme of secondary education 
always provided, and still does provide, an invidious comparison, especially be- 
tween upper-middle class children and the rest. But, in addition, even the 
publicly supported secondary system remained a predominantly middle-class educa~ 
tional avenue before the 1944 Act established the principle of secondary schooling 
for the bulk of the population. Earlier twentieth-century extensions of educa- 
tional opportunity, while making important improvements beyond the elementary 
level provided in 1870, had not drastically changed the order of things by which 
working-class children, including many of the most talented, were likely to 
receive an education that was briefer and qualitatively different, intellectually 
as well as socially, from that of children from the middle and upper classes. 
Even the 1944 Act may not be accomplishing a complete or rapid transformation. 
Its secondary schools are now so divided, principally between academically 
superior grammar schools and the newer "secondary moderns," that the old dis- 
tinctions along class lines are partly maintained despite the fact that the dis- 
tribution of pupils between the two types ofschools is determined by examination 
scores.24 At any rate, the equality of opportunity, which does seem implicit 
in the 1944 Act, could not yet have produced all of the social consequences 
possible in the future. In this, as in other respects, British society is not 
really Americanized. 


To be Americanized, it seems, would involve among other things so diminished 
(or at least qualitatively so changed) a class consciousness that the pattern of 
political leadership would come to resemble that of the United States, where, 
in fact, there have been fewer political leaders of working-class origin than in 
twentieth-century Britain. This fact, representing a striking reversal of the 
nineteenth century difference, has been called "the paradox of the more equali- 
tarian of the two societies having fewer members of the lower social strata 
among its political decision-makers than the more rigid and class-bound society. 
It is a paradox readily understandable in terms of the analysis applied here to 
the British Labour party. The more rigid and class-bound society is more likely 
to produce, at a crucial stage of development, working-class party leadership 
from a reservoir of talent precluded from traditiogal political careers and 
unattracted by non-political career opportunities. 6 The latter point, however, 
raises a troublesome question. Why were the early working-class leaders of the 
Labour party not attracted instead by non-political opportunities for upward 
mobility? These opportunities, we know, existed in British business and industry 
substantially as they did in the United States, and they were taken advantage of 
by other men of working-class origin. Moreover, rising in business or industry 
must have scemcd more readily rewarding to a calculating careerist than climbing 
with the new and struggling Labour party at the turn of the century. That some 
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workers chose nevertheless to link their mobility to the Labour party may be 
partially explained by the sheer number of potential upwardly mobile British 
workers, in relation to the existing state of economic opportunity, or by the 
greater prestige of British than of American public life as a special attraction 
for ambitious and talented men determined to make their mark in the way that 
counted most in their society. But it seems most likely that the greater griev- 
ances Of the British working class gave not only a feeling of solidarity to its 
off-spring but also a notable sense, gf satisfaction in being able to lead a 
movement to remedy such grievances. 


The vital point in this analysis is not so much that the Labour party gave 
an opportunity for upward mobility to working-class leaders. Of course, it did 
so, but upward mobility would almost certainly have been possible for such men 
in non-political fields. What is important is that working-class men of great 
capacity were willing and able to lead the Labour party. By building its 
organization and accomplishing its election victories, they joined their own 
career success to that of their class. This pattern, as has been argued, was 
probably a function of a particular stage of economic and social development, 
characteristic of Britain as of much of Western Europe in the seventy or eighty 
years before the middle of this century. Now, at a more advanced and more nearly 
American stage, Britain seems much less likely to produce Hardies and Hendersons, 
Bevins and Morrisons, or Aneurin Bevans.38 Not only are men of untisual ability 
frequently going to be removed from the working class by early educational 
opportunities, but in any case they cannot be expected to have the consciousness 
of class that formerly gave a sense of political mission that could only be 
fulfilled in the Labour party. 


The absence of men of this type would not mean that, therefore, the Labour 
party lacked competent leaders. Middle-class professionals are certainly 
availnble. Complete or nearly complete transfer of power and responsibility to 
this group would be only a sign of change, not necessarily of decline, in the 
quality of party leadership. It might even be a sign of successful adjustment | 
of the Labour party to a society in which neither voters nor leaders can any 
longer be heavily recruited on the basis of traditional class consciousness. 
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The struggle for national independence is often led by a 
charismatic movement. Once independence has been gained, 
such movements tend -- to use Max Weber's terminology -- to 
become “routinized" by developing either "traditional" or 
"bureaucratic" structures. The outcome of the conflict 
between these two tendencies to a large extent determines 

the degree of political stability, the extent of civil rights, 
and the economic viability of the young nations. In the case 
of Israel, the bureaucratic elements are rapidly gaining over 
the traditional ones. An examination of this process as it 
is occurring there casts some light on the process of bureau- 
cratization in other newly independent nations. 


The pre-independence nationalist movements manifest the 
elements typical of charismatic movements in general. First, 
they are led by potent leaders such as Gandhi, Nekhruma, and 
Een-Gurion., Second, their mass membership is drawn from the 
disintegrating traditional structures, whether they be the 
village in India, the tribe in Ghana, or the traditional 
Jewish community in the Diaspora. The traditional bonds 
are usually broken at least in part by some ecological dis- 
location. This often takes the form of migration from the 
country to the emerging cities though in the Israeli case, it 
was an emigration from the cities in the Diaspora to the 
country-side of Palestine. Third, like other charismatic 
movements, movements for national independence command intense 
ideological commitments: they are anti-colonial, nationalist, 
and radical - that is, they subscribe to some social reform 
cr revolutionary doctrine, of a Socialist character, Finally, 
as in other charismatic movements, there is little interest in 
economic, administrative, or scientific activities; neither are 
there availiable to the movement the social instruments which 
these activities require. Rarely do the independence movements 
have elaborate administrative apparatuses ocr stable economic 
resources and income of their own (e.g., their activities 
tend to be financéd by contribution rather than by taxation). 


Routinization beginscither with the gaining of independence 
or shortly before it. With independence, when the movements 
charismatic leader becomes the first premier or president and 
the members ~-- become citizens. The movement has to take charge 
of whatever economic and administrative machinery already exists 
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and thus the process of routinization begins or is greatly 
accelerated. The degree to which routinization is begun before 
the gaining of political independence depends on the length 

of the struggle for preceeding it, the degree to which the 
colonial power allowed the independence movement gradually to 
assume responsibilities, and the degree to which the movement 
developed autonomous administrative and economic organizations. 
In the case of the Jewish community in Palestime, all of the 
foregoing conditions were met to a relatively high degree: . 
hence, pre-independence routinization was comparatively advanced, 
and hence the transition to statehood smooth, 


Routinization may take one of two courses: the charismatic 
movement may give birth cither to a highly bureaucratic or to 
a traditional social structure. In the first case, the 
powers of the charismatic leadership are transferred to the 
state's elite: the old leader becomes the recognized head of 
the young state; other leaders gain positions as members of 
Cabinet's Parliament, heads of administrative agencies, etc. 
The followers transfer their commitments from the movement 
to the nation, from rebellion to loyalty, from support of 
the particular norms of a subgroup (the movement) to the 
universal norms of the legai system of the state. 


In the second case, a political "fixation" occurs. The 
central power continues to reside outside the government in 
the person of tribal chiefs, village heads, union or party 
leaders. The followers’ loyalty remains primarily committed 
to the traditional units (e.g., tribes) or to those created 
by the independence movement, but are not transferred to 
the state. The situation in the Congo, 1951, provides an 
extreme illustration. 


Here it may be well to provide a brief conceptual note, 
Weber referred to the two products of the routinization of 
charisma as "bureaucratic" and "traditional". The latter is 
a particularly inadequate concept for our purposes since we 
must be concerned not only with such local, traditional units 
as tribes and villages, but also with recently created foci 
of loyalty such as the independence movement itself, or various 
political units @r parties, labor unions) which might withhold 
loyalty and power from the state after independence. Following 
Parsons, we prefer to designate as universalistic those units 
which uphold norms that apply without discrimination to all 
citizens (this being both the essence and the prerequisite 
of a true bureaucratic structure) and as particularistic those 
units, either traditional or new, which are committed to 
norms limited only to certain sub-populations. 


Highly particularistic political systems have been referred 
to as neo-feudal; the various political organizations which, 
unlike the state agencies, encompass only sub-populations, are 
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reminesant of barons; like in a feudal state, there are no true 
citizens, but only vassals and sub-vassals. These provide 

the "baron" with political support (votes) in exchange for 
which he supplies services which may range from employment 
opportunities (or patronage) to a rich variety of welfare 
services. The political machines of some American cities 
approached a neo-feudal structure, since each ethnic group 

had its own “boss" or overlord to whom it was bound by 
reciprocal obligations and loyalty and showed little normative 
commitment or political loyaity either to the city govern- 
ment itself or to its laws. 


It is important to stress that the universalism-particular- 
ism distinction, is not a sharp dichotomy but rather a 
continuum. For no political system (or any society) is 
either completely universaliistic or wholly particularistic; 
each contains some of both elements, though they differ 
greatly in the proportions and the ways in which they are 
combined. 


Extreme universalism is characteristic of totalitarian 
states in which the particularistic units have been disin- 
tegrated or subordinated to a single over-riding political 
unit. In such totalitarian systems the autonomous inter- 
mediary bodies between the citizen and the state (or the 
party) are very few and weak. Cn the other hand, in confedera- 
tions particularism is predominantly intermediary bodies 
are strong, and universalistic governmental agencies are 
limited and weak. 


It is crucial to realize that the optimal structure for 

the implementation of many social values is not -- as 
numerous students of bureaucracy were wont to assume in the 
past -- a highly universalistic one. Minority rights and to 
a considerable degree civil liberties often depend upon the 
existence of relatively strong particularistic units and . 
sentiments. These are also the basis for the emotional stability 
of the average citizen which is, in turn, the foundation of 

his ability to accept universalistic norms and to engage in 
politically responsible behavior. A viable democracy, for 
example, requires not only identification with the Constitution, 
the President, and the Supreme Court -- all universalistic 
institutions -- but also with some particularistic political 
party. Public administration, economies, and professionalism, 
however, can tolerate and even benefit from higher degrees 
of universalism. 


We shall now examine the devglopment,of Cc r 
of the state of Israel neo-feudalism was powerful. Since 
independence, however, neo-feudalism has been constantly declin- 
jag while bureaucratization -- and with it increased stress on 


universalistic norms -- has been progressing rapidly. 
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The Emergence of Neo-Feudalism 


The "barons" of the Jewish community in Palestine were 
not village heads, tribal chiefs, or landlords, but political 
parties. The Palestinian Jewish community was established 
mainly by the process of immigration, and as a result the 
traditional units were left behind and new social bonds were 
formed. These new bonds took the form of numerous small, 
highly solidary political bodies which organized immigration 
to Palestine and subsequent settlement there. Joining a 
political party often even before immigrating to Palestine 
(for party emissaries travelled through the Diaspora to 
recruit settlers), provided the potential immigrant quite 
frequently with the financial backing for his trip, the 
assurance of a reception in the new country, training for 
his new way of life, and -- as the parties increased in 
size, power, and financial resources <= with all the major 
services, including health, welfare, housing, schooling, 
employment, etc. (In exchange, the immigrant owed the party 
Baron his allegiance.) But unlike the rather commercial and 
sometimes coercive relationship between the political machine 
and the immigrant in some American cities, in the case of 
the Jewish community in Palestine, the close social rela- 
tionship between the immigrant and the political leader and 
the intense ideological commitment to the party platform 
made politicall allegiance natural and easily enforced. 

The "vasal" had to give much more than his vote; he had to be 
willing to serve the emerging political collectivity in ways 
specified by the party, from drying the swamps ("pioneering") 
to serving as a soldier of the underground units. Lacking 

a framework of a Jewish state and rejecting the colonial 

one, the parties, and some inter-parties organizations, 
carried out the various state-type political functions. 


As in the typical feudal social structure, a second layer 
of "lords" developed over and above the political parties. In 
1920, the Histadrut or the General Federation of Labor was 
established. (It was founded by a number of parties of the 
Left and of the labor unions; it gradually took over some 
of the financial and administrative activities of its 
component parts, later developing a large number of 
functions of its own.) Eut, as in a genuine feudal structure, 
the ultimate loyalty of each vassal was to his immediate 
lord rather than to this over-lord., The parties remained 
the focus of identification and the predominant power centers. 


Not all parties were equal in power; like in many developing 
countries, in the Jewish community of Palestine the political 
bodies on the Left were considerably more powerful than those 
of the Right and of the Center. The existence of the Histadrut, 
as the "over-organization" of the Left, without an equivalent 
in the other political wings, was both an indication and a 
cause of this effect. Other factors leading to a more powerful 
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Left parties were their larger membership and the higher 
legitimation enjoyed by them as compared with parties of the 
Right and of the Center, The latter point is of much import. 
Most observers of developing countries are accustomed to 

think in terms of the Western model of industrialization 

in which the bourgeniouse, free-enterprise, liberal middle 
class emerged first and gained both power and legitimation, 
and in which the working class, Labor parties and unions came 
later. The Left had to fight for a place, share, and recogni- 
tion in a society dominated by middle class values and powers. 
Cn the other hand, in pratically all newly independent nations 
the process is reversed. Because of the close association of 
the middle classes (merchants, white collar employees) with 
the colonial power, and the tendency of the independence 
movement to be lead by left wing groups, the newly independent 
nations tend to have parties in offices which are left of 
center, and to grant more legitimation to left wing ideologies 
than the right wing ones. Mere middle class representatives 
and ideas have to struggle for position and recognition, 
rather than the other way around. This is crucial to keep in 
mind when we come to analyze the role of the left wing parties 
and Histadrut in the process of routinization in Israel. 


The Decline of Neo~KEudalism 


With the establishment of the state of Israel, the role 
and power of the political parties and other political 
associations declined; many of their functions were transferred 
to the state as was a good measure of the loyaltics of their 
followers. Party members acquired a new role - that of a 
citizen. The parralel growth of universalism is of much 
interest to the student of bureaucratization, and hence deserves 
some detailed reporting. For that purpose it may be well 
to focus upon its progress in a number of different institutional 
spheres. Such an examination reveals that the process 
develops unevenly within these different sple res. 


Thus, in the case of Israel, the process is completely 
successful in one sphere, almost completely successful in 
another, highly successful in a third, moderately successful 
in a fourth, and has hardly begun in the last. The process 
is continuing more markedly in the bureaucratic direction. 


l. Completely Successful: The Judicial System 


During the Palestinian or Mandate period the courts were 
run under what was mostly British law with an admixture of 
some Cttoman traditions from the ecarlier rulers of Palestine 
(prior to 1917). The Jewish community, in its efforts to 
develop its own political institutions, put considerable 
pressure on its members to refrain from using the British 
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courts, and to use instead informal courts provided by 
various Jewish organizations. Nevertheless, in most 

criminal and many civil matters Jews did turn to British 
courts, though there was an effort to minimize litigation 

in general. Large segments of the law -=- such as those which 
restricted the use of weapons by Jews, their immigration to 
Palestine, and their purchase of land there -- were strictly 
particularistic, explicitly oriented against one group: — 
(the Jews) and by this very token favoring the other, 

Arabic group. 


With the establishment of the State of Isracl on May 
15, 1948, a new court system was instituted, The law upon 
wnich it is based is a mixture of traditional Jewish law, British 
and Ottoman legal traditions, and a considerable amount of new 
legislation. The system utilizes appointed judges; there are 
no juries. It is extremely universalistic. The same laws 
with the exception of those which are based on religious 
preference of the citizens (ten per cent of Israel's 
citizens are Arabs, the majority of which are Moslems), apply 
to all groups of the populdions. The impartiality of the 
judges and of the courts is accorded the highest respect, 
Throughout the state's existence, the courts have been the 
only institutions against which the charge of political 
favoritism was never seriously raised. Judges are appointed 
by the President (who, unlike that of the United States, is 
a non-political figure) on the recommendation. of a Nominating 
Committee which includes various Justices, the Minister of 
Justice, and the Bar Association. Their appointments are 
based upon merit and they enjoy permanent tenure. The 
impartiality of the Supreme Court is especially respected. 
That the majority of its judges are either members of the 
Mapai (Labor Party) or the Progressives (Liberals) is hardly 
Known and seems to have no effect upon the discharging of 
their duties. 


2. Almost Complete Success: The Military 


The anti-British underground of the Jews in Palestine, 
like the various undergraunds in France and other European 
countries during World War II, had strong political affilia- 
tions. The largest underground organization, the 4Magana, 
was long split into two groups or factions (known Simply as 
A [left-wing] and B [right-wing]). Moreover, the Commando 
units of Haganah, known as the Pal-Mach, which were established 
in 1941, drew about eighty per cent of their members and 
practically all of their officers from one left-wing political 
party (Achdut Ha'Avoda). Similarly, the Irgun, a dissenting 
underground force, recruited many of its officers and obtained 
much of its financial support from the Revisionists (today the 
Herut of the Right). At least in one instance, the Pal-Mach 
came to the aid of strikers at a factory, while the Irgun 
helped the strike-breakers. 
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Before 1948, Haganah A and B merged to form a more 
universalistic organization, directly under the control of 
the Jewish National Committee, a weak super-political organi- 
zation representing the political parties of the Palestinian 
Jewish community. The Pal-Mach or the Commando units were 
subordinated to the united eee while the Irgun continued 
throughout most of this perio n its independent dissenting 
course. 


When the State of Israel was established, an Isracli 
Defense Army, basically grafted onto the HMagana, was officially 
proclaimed. At this point came one of the most crucial tests 
of universalism of the new state: would the various politically 
bound particularistic armies join the united defense force 
created by the state or would they insist on maintaining their 
"private" force? In July, 1948, the Irgun and Pal-Mach still 
maintained their own military organizations and fought on 
separate fronts in the War of Independence. In the same 
month, a 30 day armistice was signed under the supervision of 
the UN. It included a provision forbidding arms to be 
imported by either Israel or the Arabs. When the Irgun 
landed a ship carrying weapons close to UN headquarters on 
the Tel Aviv beach, thus violating, in a highly visible manner, 
the commitment of the Isracli government, the government 
ordered the ship destroyed and disbanded the Irgun, A half 


year later, the Pal-Mach was also disbanded. 


At present, Israeli military units are strictly a-political. 
None is known to have any political affiliations or ccomnit- 
ments. Officers and enlisted men alike are forbidden to be 
active politically either in the army or in the civilian 
society though all have the right to vcte. 


With the continuing sensitivity to security matters and 
the residue of the conflicts which accompanied the disbanding 
of the Irgun and the Pal-Mach, it would seem that the Isracli 
government still must pay considerable attention to the 
political backgrounds of the higher-echelon officers. All 
Six Israeli Chiefs of staff cither have had no political affilia- 
tion or were members of the Mapai (Labor Party), the central 
power within the government and national political life. None 
of the senior officers is known to be a member of opposition 
parties of the extreme Left or the @xtreme Right. The loyalty 
of the military to the state and conformity to its orders seems 
te be highly assured not only because of its neutral universal- 
istic character of the army as a whole, but also because its 
key leaders support the particular party in power.* That 


* This is enhanced by the fact that the same party Mapai 
dominated all Israeli governments and always held the office 
of the Defense Ministry. 
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some elements of particularism are maintained is, therefore, 
at least functional for the stability of the political 
structure. 


3. Sighly Successful: The De-Politicization of Schools 


Since the English government in Palestine neither financed 
nor organized a school system for the Jewish population, and 
since the municipal governments were financially weak, 
various political associations assumed the task of developing 
the schools. In the pre-state period, each major political 
body financed its own school system, trained its teachers, 
supervised the quality of education, printed textbooks, etc. 
Although there were cnly three major systems, labor, relgious, 
and "general" (right wing), considerable sub-divisions 
existed to allow for the expression of more subtle political 
differences. (The extreme left Hashomer Hazaier, for 
instance, had its own sub-system, tied to its Kibbutz 
movement. ) 


Shortly after the establishment of the state considerable 
attention was given to the depoliticizgaticn of the schools. 
In 1950, appropriate laws were passed in the Isracli 
parliament despite strong objection from extremely religious 
groups and from much of the Left, which had by far the 
strongest educational system. The law left place for expression 
of needs of particularistic groups: while it decrees that 
75 per cent of all studies be uniform in all schools, to 
be determined by the Ministry of Education and to be taught 
by textbooks approved and often issued by it and by teachers 
trained under its supervision, the remaining 25 per cent 
of the curriculum is to be determined by the local school in 
accordance with the parents’ preferences. The law recognizes 
only two types of schools -- state education (the standard 
75 per cent plus 25 per cent of various other secular 
studies, e.g., handicraft) and state-religious education 
(the standard 75 per cent plus’ 25 percent of religious 
studies). The various leftist kibbutz (communal settlements) 
movements de facto use the 25 per cent clause to introduce 
their Socialist education, Teachers for the "twenty-five 
per cent” are often trained in separate teaching institutions 
of the varicus particularistic groups though their standards 
are under state supervision. 


In 1950 it was widely believed that the law nationalizing 
the schools would, to a large degre, remain a piece of paper 
with teachers and parents combining to assure the kind of 
education they would like. But in a few years the old system 
all but disappeared. The particularistic preferences of 
parents and teachers find adequate expression in the 25 
per cent clause. The issuing of new text books, transferring 
of teachers and principals which reduced the political 
homogeneity of a school's staff, the re-organization of the 
teacher colleges by the Ministry of Education, and above all, 
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the opening of many new schools to absorb the mass of 
immigrant children, all made for suprisingly rapid uai- 
versalization of schools. 


4, Moderately Successful: Welfare and the Civil Service 


Universalization has been more limited in its success 
in the diverse areas of labor exchanges, housing, welfare, and 
in the development of the civil service. 


"Labor-exchanges" or employment agencies serve to supply 
workers with jobs and employers with workers. In the 
period before independence, these exchanges were to a very 
large degree controlled by the Histadrut, the Federation of 
Jewish Labor, Considerably smaller and less powerful exchanges 
were run by the right-wing Revisionist parties and by a 
religious-labor party (HaPoel HaMizrachi). 


The exchanges were a source of much political power; it 
was widely known that a “note” from the local secretary of 
a party could go a long way in getting a job. The system 
operated more or less smoothly on what was known as the 
"key system" by which various parties obtained a number of 
representatives on the exchange staff and a number of jobs 
roughly proportional to their national and local power as 
reflected in election results. Obviously, the parties were 
very reluctant to give up this strategic power. It was only 
ten years after the nationalization of the army and of the 
schools, that the major law was passed regulating the labor 
exchanges. The law nationalized the labor exchanges so that 
they are now agencies of the Ministry of Labor. According to 
the law their clerks are appointed and salaried by the state 
and promotions are based upon merit and upon examinations. 
The State determines the regulations according to which 
work is allocated. In actuality, the State has been only 
gradually gaining control over the exchanges primarily 
because the old staff, which carries over much of the earlier 
traditions, still remains (only’ three years have passed since 
the law was enacted). Nonetheless, the direction of the 
change is unmistakenly in the general universalistic 
direction. 


Welfare, which was previously supplicd by the parties and 
various "over-organizations," is now to an increasing degree 
administered by a host of non-political voluntary associations, 
by the State's Ministry of Welfare, and through various 
municipal programs. While there is some overlapping, with 
the various agencies penetrating each others' spheres, a 
division of labor of sorts has developed. The state focuses on 
relief and Social Security, which include in Israel old age 
pensions, survivors’ insurance, industrial accident insurance, 
and maternity benefits. The voluntary associations tend to 
focus on specific problems such as rehabilitation or homes 
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for the aged. The parties, especially Histadrut, while con- 
ducting some of each of these activities, often augmenting the 
sums allcted by the State, concentrate on needs which are 

not met by the government, such as nursery schools and 
re-training programs. In those allocations particularistic 
criteria prevail. That is, services are restricted to 
members. 


The situation in housing is rather similar. While a great 
deal -- and an ever increasing amount -- of construction in 
the development areas (e.gs, the Negev desert is conducted by 
the State, and in the developed areas such as Tel Aviv by 
private construction firms, the parties still continue to 
build projects for their members as they did in the period 
prior to independence. Typically the allocation of housing 
constructed by the state is governed by a host of highly 
universalistic principles which rigidly allocate apartments 
according to age, size of family, length of stay in the 
country, etc. While parties allocate homgees built under 
their auspicies with clear preference to members of long 
standing, functionaires, etc.. 


The development of universalistism in the civil service, 
is of much interest. Some of the employees were on the staff 
of the pre-independence British civil service, and some on 
the staffs of varicus Jewish institutions, in particular 
the Jewish Agency (both contributed together only 13% 
of the present Civil Service). But the large majority of 
employees joined the Service after the state was established. 


Cver the years, a large set of regulations were developed 
which are typical of modern civil services in other countries, 
with particular influence by the English. Regulations require 
that workers for the lower unskilled positions be recruited 
through the state-controlled labor exchange (that is, according 
to its universalistic rules which attempt to assure an even 
distribution of work among the unemployed, taking into account 
differences in the size of families, etc.). All other positions, 
with the exception of a few top ones, recruit on the basis 
of examinations after public announcement of open positions. 
Promotions are based on merit; there is a certain minimum 
length of service required for advancement and consideration 
of seniority. Many ranks require specific training and 
degrees. Salaries are standardized by ranks, training, etc. 
With the exception of standardization of salaries, which is 
generally enforced, all other regulations are quite frequently 
circumvented or violated. The extent of such particularism 
is hard to establish, but informed observers seem to agree 
that it is declining. 


Particularism still exists on all levels of the civil ser- 
vice. The state is run chiefly by sixteen Ministries (their 
number changes). The ministers in charge are political 
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appointees and constitute the Cabinet. But since the Israeli 
government is a multi-party coalition, the Cabinet is composed 
of representatives of various parties. This means that with 

a change in the composition of the coalition, the parties 

in charge of various ministries change. But the change is far 
from random. As pointed out in some detail elsewhere,* the 
nine central ministries have always been in the hands of 

the Mapai (Labor Party). Other ministries have traditionally 
though not always drawn their heads from one party or another; 
for instance, Development was often the province of a left 
party Welfare of a religious party, and Justice of the liberal 
Progessive Party. Hence a good way of testing the degree to 
which the civil service is universalistic is by checking the 
party affiliations of the employees of the various ministries. 
There is no direct data to support the following contention, 
but those familiar with the situation seems to agree that 
while members of most parties will be found in most ministries, 
there is considerable over-representation within a ministry 

of the party in charge which increases the longer the party 

is in control and the higher the level of rank examined.** 


Universalization occurs through the expansion of the 
examination system as the basis for recruitment and promotion. 
This limits the degree to which particularism can prevail, 
e.g., each party has to recruit from among those of its mem- 
bers which can pass the various tests. Moreover, since 
many employees are hired when fairly young and unions make 
dismissal practically impossible even with change of party 
in office, a certain amount of mixture of party - affiliates 
is created in many ministries especially in those in which 
the party in charge tends to change with the changes in 
the composition of the coalition government. In addition 
training develops a certain amount of civil service esprit-de- 
corps which itself builds up resistance to particularisn. 
Still, in toto, the civil service is only moderately 
universalistic. 


Highly Particularistic: The Wealth Services 


Health services, like welfare, housing, schools, etc., were 
not supplied to the Jewish population by tle British government; 


* "Alternative ways to Democracy: The=*@™Plg? Isracl," 
Political Science Quarterly,Vol. 74, No. 2, 1959, pp. 196-214. 


** This becomes especially apparent in the case of the Post 
Cffice which was for long periods in the hands of the religis 
parties, and hence the percentage of its staff which follows 
the orthodox Jewish custom of covering the head with a skull- 
cap is visibly higher than, let us, say, in the Mapai-dominated 
Treasury. 
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therefore, the various Jewish political bodies organized their 
own health plans. The Histadrut health service serves the 
Left and most independents; there is a much smaller right- 
wing medical service, and another one organized by the 
religious-labor party. Thus doctors, nurses and patients 

were divided by tleir political affiliations. 


The Histadrut health service (the Workers' Sick Fund) 
whose budget is almost today twice that of the State's service, 
is especially successful; it includes a vast network of hospitals, 
clinics, medical training institutions, etc., still serving 
about seventy per cent of the population. The service is 
paid for out of the members' union-dues; as a rule one cannot 
enjoy its benefits without being a union member, nor can one 
be a union member without having to pay the service. Its 
health plan is widely believed to be the most powerful hold 
the Histadrut has over its members. 


Since the establishment of the State, the goverament has 
developed some health services, primarily by taking over the 
few hospitals left by the British. In addition, it supervises 
medical standards in the clinics and hospitals run by the various 
political units. Compared to universalization and nationaliza- 
tion in other areas, however, little has been done here, 


There are several reasons for this. First, health happened 
to be the last major item on the list of services rendered . 
particularistically, and thus the Histadrut used all of its 
great political power to protect this hold it had over its 
members. Second, the health operation is much more extensive 
than the others. It is estimated that were the government to 
nationalize the heaith service and compensate the Histadrut 
for the property involved, it would have to divert all or its 
development budget for the next ten years to this purpose 
alone (nationalization without due compensation was never 
practiced in Israel). Finally, the government does not 
relish the large increases in both taxes and staff which would 
be required to maintain these services. 


In sum, out of the eight institutional areas examined (which 
include all the important ones), in three universalization has 
progressed to a high degree, in four it has been fairly success- 
ful, and only in one has it just begun. 


Some General Comments on Universalization 


First cf all, it is cruciai to realize that the transfer 
of functions, responsibilities, and budgets from particularistic 
units (the political parties; the Histadrut) to the state 
involves a reallocation of power: “the state, which had little 
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is gaining power while the various political units .are losing 
it. This in turn is surely one factor accounting for the 
increase in the floating vote in Israel (as the power of the 
parties declines, more people “dare™ to change sides) which 
further decreases the power of each single party. Hence, the 
parties, especialiy those successful in providing services 

to their members, were naturally at best ambivalent about 
turning these functions over to the State. Since the left 
has been more powerful in the neo-feudal period, naturally 

it is more resistant to the universalization process, though 
without its consent = however reluctant and ambivalent it might 
be = the process could not be carried out. The fact that 
Mapai (Labor party) heads the government as well as the 
Histadrut is of course extremely helpful to the process. 


Nationalization of functions does not necessarily mean 
universalizatim. For instance, transferring the management 
of the labor-exchanges from that of the Histradrut, whose 
Executive Committee has a majority of Mapai members, to the 
Ministry of Labor, which now runs the exchaages and which is 
in the hands of a Mapai minister, involves some universaliza- 
tion but less than one would expect from the sheer fact 
of nationalization. Thus, as long as the particularistic 
elements are still powerful in the civil service, nationali- 
zation will bring about only a decline in particularism 
but will not eliminate it -- the special importance of the 
decline of particularism in the civil service, 


Not only does nationalization not spell automatic uni- 
versalization, but not every lessening of particularism is 
achieved by transferring functions and powers to the state. 
a) To a small degree it is attained by the development of 
the a-political, non-governmental sedor (e.g., voluntary 
associations such as Hadassah, which set up and ran T.B. 
hospitals). b) Mcre Important, the rapid growth of popula- 
tion (which more than dcubled in the past thirteen years) 
requires ccnstant development of new units cof all services. 
These can be rather freely developed along the more 
universalistic lines even when the old units are left 
relatively intact. c) Once the universalism of the new 
units is well established, transfers between them and the 
Older ones, allow the extension of the new spirit, although 
they may sometimes provide an cpening for the old one to 
sneak in. 4d) Much progress is attained by imposing new 
universalistic standards of supervision on old units. 


Finally, as we have pointed out above, completely uni- 
versalistic systems are by no means the most effective or 
desirable ones. Thus, for example, the fact that none of 
the Israeli generals and chiefs of staff is of the extreme Left 
or Right introduces an element of particularism, but one 
which is not necessarily dysfunctional. That caly 75% of the 
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school program is universalistic allows various sub-groups 
to fulfill their own educational needs, while still 

assuring that all children will acquire a large set of 
universally shared values and knowledge. The failure to 
nationalize the health services may be detrimental to 
universalization in other areas because it lea: ves important 
power in the hands of the political bodies, especially the 
Histadrut; but in a state in which the population is very 


highly tazed, allowing one major service to be financed by 
voluntary payments may be highly functional, at least from the 
economic viewpoint. The fact that no one is forced tc use 

any particular service (tlre are at least three health 
services, while the state cares for relief cases, and of 
course there is private service) somewhat reduces possible 
undesirable side-effects of a particularistic health plan, 
State supervision of the standards of the health services 
provided by the political units, to their members, is another 
way in which the universalistic and particularistic structures 
penetrate each other, 


Future Trends 


Further universalization is almost unavoidable. First, 
past universalization breeds that of the future. As the 
number of individuals who were educated in state schools, 
served in the unified national army, obtained their jobs through 
the state-controlled labor exchanges, etc., continues to grow, 
the number of young voters who are considerably less party 
oriented and lIcyal than their elders also will continue to 
increase. As the power of the parties, continucs to decline 
and that of the state to increase, even the party allegiances 
of the older generation will diminish. 


The increasing role of a=-political voluntary associations, 
especially charity and professional organizations, creates — 
a nongoveramental universalistic type of competition for the 
particularistic units and further reduces their impact. 
The same is true of the increasing size of the private 
enterprise economy. 


The absorption and education of immigrants, especially 
of the less educated types, as occurred in the U.S. will 
surely reduce their propensity for accepting particularistic 
bonds, 


The intellectual assaults on Neo-Feudalism, common in 
the last decade, will also continue to aid in building up 
an anti=-particularism, pro-universalism ideology. 


Thus, while particularism or neo-feudalism is far from 
dead in Isracl, it has declined very markedly and will in all 
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likelihood continue to decline in the near future. Its com- 
plete elimination, “suggest, is undesirable from the viewpoint 
of the values to which most citizens, parties, and the state 


are all committed to. 
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Introductory Note. It is the better part of wisdom to say, at the very out- 
set, that this paper represents something of a tour de force. It deals with a 
set of data which were not collected for the uses to which they are put. It does 
not altogether meet the canons of methodological elegance. And it suggests an 
outrageous hypothesis which seems to defy common sense. If this somewhat Quixo- 
tish effort is presented, it is,firstof all, because there was some fun in trying 
to make sense out of the data; and, second, because the interpretation of the 
data leaves enough doubt to make for discussion. In other words, the reader is 
asked to be both tolerant and appropriately critical. But as no claims are made, 
no claims need to be rejected. 


The data which occasioned the following speculations were collected in inter- 
views with American state legislators conducted in four states during the 1957 
legislative sessions.t It was one of the hypotheses of the research that party 
conflict in the legislative process could be pervasive, yet functional for the 
maintenance of the legislative system, provided the antagonists.-Democrats and 
Republicans:.-are able, in the words of George Herbert Mead, "to take the role of 
the other."* Tension was operationally defined as the absence of appropriate 
role-taking, and it must not be confused with conflict. Two actors may be in 
conflict, but the tension accompanying the conflict is low if they take each 
other's role. In fact, the better they take each other's role, i.e., the more 
accurately they anti cipate future moves of the other, the more sharply can they 
define the nature of the conflict.3 


In order to collect relevant data about the relationship between party con- 
flict and tension in the legislative process, it was necessary to develop (a) a 
"true index of partisan stand" on some issue, i.e., an index which would measure 
the parties' positions on an issue; and (b) evidence of partisan role-taking. 

But the proposed analysis never came off. It did not come off because, as will 
appear later on, it was impossible to discover party positions on the issue which 
had been pre-selected as the only one likely to engage the legislatures in the 
four states where the research was to be conducted--the issue of "school needs." 


Yet, though the data could not serve the purpose for which they had been 
collected, they seemed to require some interpretation, if not explanation. It 
is the purpose of this paper to salvage what can be salvaged from a research 
design which misfired. 


There is an element of venture in the attempt to make sense of empirical 
data which seem to elude theoretical treatment..-an aspect of research rarely 
reported and, in fact, difficult to describe. It is something like a jigsaw 
puzzle, a “playing around’ with the data which may not be good methodological 
etiquette, but which it is impossible to resist. As this mulling process went 
on, it appeared that the data might shed some light on the process of legislative 
consent, especially when it culminates in unanimity or near-unanimity, and the 
function of varty differentiation in that process. 
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‘Unanimity as @ Problem. The great amount of unanimous or near--unanimous 
deci s20p making in the final state of the legislative process is a matter of 
record.* Of course, many legislative decisions are made by the formal rule of 
"ynanimous consent" or on private--bill calendars which prohibit passage if a 
single member objects or requests that the bill be delayed for future considera- 
tion. Most of these actions lie outside the arena of party warfare or any other 
lines of cleavage. But others, as Keefe has pointed out, involve subjects of 
real importance for individuals or groups in a state.? Some of these have bi-. 
partisan endorsement, making for unanimity or near-unanimity, but others do not. 
It is this set of decisions--where one should expect division, possibly along 
party lines, but where it does not occur--which makes unanimity a puzzling affair. 
For there is no overt evidence as to why unanimity should occur--no log-rolling, 
no bi-partisan leadership instructions, no purposive “engineering of consent." 
There has been some speculation about the possible dynamics of the legislative 
process when it culminates in this kind of unplanned unanimity, but empirical 
research evidence is lacking. 


In part, this lack of evidence is probably due to prevailing research stra. 
tegiecs. Studies of legislative decision-making by way of roll-call votes are 
usually limited to the relatively few situations in which legislatures are 
divided. The criteria used in determining whether a roll-call is to be considered 
"controversial" vary, and different research methods employed by different students 
have led to different findings about the importance of party in legislative voting. 
Jewell, for instance, computes the Trequeney of party roll-calls and comes to the 
conclusion that the parties are important.“ Keefe, on the other hand, deals with 
all issues on which roll-calls occurred and concludes that, though the parties 
differed on some genuine policy issues as well as minor ones, they do not provide 
real alternatives./ More recently, in a study comparing roll:calls with inter- 
view data concerning the party as a factor in legislative voting, Crane shows 
that reliance on roll-calls alone may lead to absurd conclusions about either the 
importance or unimportance of party influence. 


Our concern here is not with the viability of these research strategies in 
determining the extent of party voting. Clear-out party divisions may occur in 
important policy decisions as well as trivial ones, and unanimity or near- 
unanimity may occur in vital policy matters and minor ones. Regardless, therefore, 
of whether issues of policy significance are involved or not, the fact that some 
legislative action where controversy might be expected is consummated by unanimity 
or near-unenimity poses a problem for political theory. 


In democratic political systems differences over matters of public policy are 
not looked upon as dysfunctional. Differentiation between political actors and 
conflict between them is expected. The party system, in particular, is a contri- 
vance to institutionalize conflict and to facilitate the clarification, crystal- 
lization and resolution of political differences. A democratic legislature is, 
almost by definition, an institution composed of opposed forces, and lines of 
division are expected to be drawn. The more these lines of division follow 
party lines, the easier it presumably is to resolve conflicts in some rational 
manner. We shall discuss this more fully below from the point of view of the 
individual legislator. Our point here is that if party divisions do not occur, 
the problem-solving task of the legislature would seem to be all the more diffi- 
cult. Unanimity, then, especially if it involves issues where differences should 
be expected, becomes problematical. 


That unanimity in legislative voting is a genuine problem, both for democratic 
theory and scientific research, appears more clearly if we look at other political 
Sub-systems where conflict is also found, but where division is not fo 
expected. In courts of law, decision by a strong majority or unanimity is 
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preferred. Conflict also occurs in administrative agencies, but its open mani- 
festation is suppressed: instead, “unity of command" is the formally recognized 
mode of interaction. By way of contrast, a close division in legislative voting 
is considered as legitimizing a decision as much as a heavy majority or unanimous 
vote. This is not to imply that in every case of legislative action division is 
thought desirable: in crisis situations, notably war and cconomic emergencies 
involving community survival, unanimity rather than division is the preferred 
norm, the "“bi~-partisanship" is celebrated as a political achievement. But this 
is a problem of value which empirical research cannot appraise. What empirical 
research can do is to assess the function of party differentiation in the demo- 
cratic proccss of consent and the problematics involved if the process culminates 
in unanimity when one should expect conflict. 


Some Hypotheses. There has been some speculation about the process by which 
unanimous or near-unanimous legislative decisions come about. Keefe, for instance, 
has suggested that "the area of agreement on legislative questions is so large in 
sone two-party states that significant divisions along discernible lines (e.g., 
party, rural-urban, sectional, conservative-liberal, etc.) must necessarily be 
something less than frequent. It may not be so much a matter of 'leadership' as 
simply a case of like-minded legislators moving from bill to bill in the broad 
fields of state public policy where consensus rather than conflict obtains."9 
But Keefe's speculation takes for granted what should be the burden of empirical 
proof: does unanimity mean that, prior to the unanimous decision, legislators 
were, in fact, “like-minded? We can push the question even further and ask: If 
they were likc-minded, where does this like-mindedness come from or how did it 
come about? To say that unaninity registers like-mindcdness begs the problem of 
unanimity and is tautological. 


Just the opposite hypothesis is cherished by Truman. He suggests that "even 
where virtual unanimity prevails in the legislature, the process of reconciling 
prevailing interests must have taken place--though perhaps at an earlier stage 
wholly or partly outside the legislature and the formal institutions of govern- 
ment. When this happens, the legislature werely registers the decision...." 
Truman's hypothesis, too, makes the leap from the known--unanimity, to the unknown - 
the assumption that, first, there has been conflict, and, second, that the conflict 
must have been solved somehow. But again, it does not answer the critical ques- 
tion: why does the resolution culminate in unanimity and not, as one might expect, 
in a majority-minority division? 


In both cases, then, the roll-call is accepted as an accurate reflection of 
the end-stage of the process of consent, but the end is reached, evidently, from 
quite different beginnings and, presumably, by different routes. Of the two, 
Truman's hypothesis is the theoretically more viable, for it assumes that a 
matter would not have reached the legislature in the first place if it had not 
been an "issue" requiring an authoritative decision. But Keefe's notion cannot 
be rejected out of hand. Even if one does not assume that most or all legisla. 
tors were of one mind with regard to an issue all along, it is possible that per- 
haps many were--at least enough to set the "tone" of legislative action, possibly 
having a kind of psychological "band wagon" effect on the process of consent. 

If so, conflict crystallization and resolution would take place in a context and 
through a process heavily skewed toward unanimity in the final stage of legisla- 
tive decision-naking. 


A third hypothesis may be inferred from one of Crane's negative findings. 
It could be surmised that the absence of conflict is simply a function of legis- 
letors' indifference concerning a piece of legislation. But, as Crane found, 
just the opposite seems to be the case. His respondents "were more concerned 
about those conflicts of rural-urban interests and of vrivate organizations on 
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which indices of party likeness were high than aboutthose party, local, and minor 
bills on which indices of party likness were low. Party cohesion was most easily 
naintained on those issues about which legislators were least concerned and 
apparently regarded as least important."11 tf we extend this finding, it dis- 
allows any @ priori assumption that unanimity is due to lack of interest or 
concern. Whether it is or not becomes an empirical question. 


Finally, there is the possibility of "false unanimity" which seeks to linit 
conflict through concealment. Vidich and Bensman have described in some detail 
the “politics of unaninity" they cncountered in their study of the village and 
school boards of "Small Town." On the village board, they note, "there is always 
the danger that, should an issue come into the open, conflicting parties will 
appeal to outside individuals or groups or to more important figures in the 
machine. Public sentiment could easily be mobilized around the issues.... In the 
ordinary conduct of business in this manner, issues and conflict never becone 
visible at the public level. Undisciplined appeals to outside groups which would 
threaten the monopoly of power of the controlling group do not occur."12@ Similarly 
the school board "reaches its decisions through o process of discussion which 
results in an inchoately arrived-at unaninous decision in which no vote, or only 
a perfunctory one, is taken.... It becomes central to the psychology of the 
nembers of the board to atteupt to minimize or ayoid crises. and this leads to 
further demands for unaninity and concealnen 43 as o hypothesis, the notion 
of "false unaninity" is quite viable in small legislative bodies, but it is 
unlikely to be pertinent in explaining unanimity in large institutionalized 
groups like state legislatures where concealuent is practically impossible. 


An Outrageous Hypothesis. If unaninity is not a function of formal rules, 
and if it cannot be assumed to be indicative of some pre-existing consensus, or 
of the prior resolution of conflict, or of indifference, or of concealment, how 
can it be explained? We shall suggest here at outrageous hypothesis which, at 
first glance, secns to be absurd, but which, we hope to show, ony not be alto- 
gether irrelevant. Nor do we intend to "test" the hypothesis. Rather, it is 
our intention to denonstrate that the hypothesis may be helpful in making sense 
of data which would otherwise remain meaningless. 


Stated bluntly, the hypothesis holds that unaninity or near-unaninity 
occurs in legislative bodies when the area of diagreement over an issue is so 
large and the alternatives are so ambiguous that the parties cannot function 
effectively as crystallizers of opinion, with the result that the conflict over 
an issue fails to be institutionalized in the party system. Yet, if the issue 
is of great concern to legislators and, therefore, the strain toward settlenent 
is great, unaninity or near-unaninity is the product of legislators’ psycholo- 
gical need to "structure" an ambiguous political situation in a way which makes 
a decision possible. And in this structuring process the sachin nay yet func- 
tion as significant reference groups. 


Before examining the psychological mechanisms on which the hypothesis is 
based, it may be useful to take a look at those institutional arrangements where 
unaninity is a formal requirement for decision-making. The most obvious case is 
an international decision-making body such as the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Here unanimity is a requireient for any substantive decision to be 
uade. The reasons for the rule are well-known: on the one hand, the area of 
potential disagreement is so large, and, on the other hand, its "interests" are 
considered so "vital" by each participating nation, that, in order to win support 
for and acceptance of a decision, posninity rather than simple majority voting 
is the formal and effective rule. 
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Unaninity as a voting requirement has a time-honored history. Indeed, 
unoninity did not give way to najority voting until conditions as just those 
underlying the unanimity rule in the Security Council had given way to other 
conditions. Gierke reports that in the political life of the early Germanic 

tribes unanimous consent was sought for decisions precisely because a strong 
fecling of individuality made for the recognition that what could not be done 
unaninously would not be done at 211.15 Simmel discussed the dysfunctional 
consequences of the unaninity rule in the Polish diet and the Aragonese Cortes, 
but of interest here are the conditions which made for maintaining the rule, 
enong them the inequality in status ond power of the participants, insufficient 
rules for we ion, resistance of the constituent merbers to a feeble execu- 
tive, and others.1 It is interesting to note that John Locke defended majority 
voting on the ground that the comunity was created "by the consent of every 
individual," i.e., by unanimous decision, as a prerequisite.17 In England, even 
as late as 1791, the heyday of Whig-Tory conflict, Bentham reports, _— 
out of a hundred notions in Parlionent were carried without division. 


It is difficult, of course, to find in modern legislative bodies strict 
eupirical equivalents for the conditions underlying the formal unanimity rule 
in the medieval legislatures, and which might help in explaining why “voluntary 
unaninity" occurs. But it does not seer too far-fetched to suggest some con- 
ceptual equivalents. An issue may be such that the nunber of alternatives S$ is sO 
great that rational choice becones difficult, if not impossible. The "interests" 
with a stake in one solution rather than another may be so divergent that no 
effective coalitions can be formed. As a result, the parties--modern equivalents, 
functionally speaking, of the royal executive-~--cannot give strong leadership. In 
this situation, if something must be done which--another alternative---cannot be 
put off, nothing short of unaninity or neat-~-unaninity will prove satisfactory. 
The process involved is difficult to identify, for it is far renoved from the 
highly rational process which is implicit in the formal unaninity rule. Yet, 
we shall suggest, it is rational and functional, even though the psychological 


nechanism involved may appear to be irrational. And in this process the parties 
are not irrelevant. 


The Party as Reference Group. In a nodel two-party legislature the nost 
critical factor in split as against unanimous voting is the political party. 
Meiibers arc elcted fron constituencies, but the nost immediate reality is their 
uenbership in the political party. The nodel is defied by many actual situations, 
but it is at least partially relevant: the parties organize the legislative body, 
and there is some differentiation among the members in terms of party, even if 
not practiced as fully as the model prescribes. What, then, is the function of 
party differentiation es far as the individual legislator's behavior is concerned? 
What is his behavior likely to be if party differentiation is weak, if not absent? 


The legislator is constantly faced with the problem of orienting himself to 
"the legislative situation." A large part of this orientation involves what 
Parsons calls the cognitive problem of action.19 This is the problem of identi- 
fying and classifying hinself vis-a-vis these objects. The legislator has to 
develop sone sort of frame of reference within which his perceptions can be 
organized and made meaningful. He has to be able to insure a fairly high level 
of predictability with respect to the probable actions and reactions of others. 
In other words, he has to construct for himself a "definition of the situation." 
In the legislative setting the problem boils down to the identification and 
evaluation of alternatives. How can the legislator structure his perceptual 


environmient so as to reduce the possible nuiiber of alternatives or choices to 
wininun? 
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The most important way in which the number of alternatives is reduced is 
through a definition of the legislative situation in terms of the legislator's 
role expectations. He is able to organize his perceptions around the fact that 
as an occupant of a unique status he is expected to perfor: certain actions, nore 
or less, and to refrain from certain other actions. To a large extent the role 
of legislator, like all institutionalized roles, contains a built-in set of 
orientations which provide a ready-made frame of reference. Among these orien-: 
tations those provided by membership in a party may be relevant. However, 
specific role orientations only go so far, and a great deal is left ot the dis-: 
cretion of the actor. It is with this area of discretion that we shall be con- 
cerned. 


Let us consider for a nonent a sonewhat idealized picture of the legislative 
situation as it appears from the point of view of the individual nember. Inagine 
that a problem is before the charber, such as, for exarple, the problem of what 
to do about school needs. The neiber is expected to select one solution fron 
anong several alternatives, support this solution to varying degrees, and eventu- 
ally cormit hinsclf to it by voting for it. Each of these acts is surrounded, 
first, by a greater or lesser degree of uncertainty, and, sccond, by a greater 
or lesser degree of risk. One important goal of the member is to take those 
actions which combine the maxinun rewards with the minimum of risks. So his 

most inportant task---still on a somewhat abstract level--is to be able to predict 
the probable outcomes of all the possible courses of action that he night take. 


In reality, of course, most of the possible alternatives are never taken 
into consideration. The member makes his selection from anong a rather snall 
range of actions-~-uost often those previously successful or at ieast not drasti- 
cally unsuccessful. However, there may still be a good deal of uncertainty with 
respect to these coriparatively few alternatives. The member is in need of rele- 
vant information on which to base his decision. Most important, he wants to 
know how others stand on the issue, what their expectations of him are, and what 
the probable outcome of the issue will be. Each bit of information he gains 
reduces his uncertainty and, presumably, makes action that such easier and safer. 
The question is: how does he get this information? 


In the ideal-typical model of the two-party legislature the range of alter- 
natives on an issue is reduced to a manageable number by the existence of parties. 
Fron the menber's point of view a considerable anount of information is provided 
by their existence--on the condition that they differ in some respect. If this 
happens, the member's ability to classify fellow legislators on the basis of 
their party mezbership tells him a good deal about then. Instead of having to 
find out the position of every other member, he need only discover the position 
of the parties. Second, and perhaps even nore important, the member is able to 
identify his own proper position on the issue, if he decides to take a partisan 
role; and even if he does not go along with his party, he has an advantage in 
knowing how his position will appear to other meribers. Finally, the member is 
able to foresee the eventual outcome of the issue: barring unusual circumstance, 
the majority party will be able to enforce its preference. The merber is thus 
able to take into account the possible results of his action on the future of the 
issue, and on his own chances of incurring rewards or penalties. 


Party differentiation, then, would seer to have the effect of solving the 
problen of defining the situation for the individual legislator. But what of 
the opposite situation, where party differences on an issue are weak or absent, 
and where party labels are poor indicators of the owner's position? This situa- 
tion is closer to the reality of Anerican politics, and especially the politics 
of many state legislatures. We have here a case in which the "nessage" sent 

by the party label is robbed of its power to transmit information. Moreover, 


if the issue at stake has high conflict potential, if the number of alternatives 
is large, the legislative situation is likely to be highly ambiguous. Yet, if 
there is a strain for decision, some structuring of the situation is needed. 

It is our contention that in a politically ambiguous situation actors will tend 
to project their own preferrec. solution on others, and they will tend to do so 
in a familiar frame of refcrence. 


Even though the parties may not take a stand on an issuc, they readily supply 
a needed frame of reference. In the perceptually anbiguous legislative situation, 
the member is likely to project his individually preferred solution, first ofcall, 
on his own party. Not knowing where his party colleagues stand, such projection 
provides hin with a perceptual anchorage point. He expects his colleagues to 
behave in the way he himself behaves. But, as party differentiation on the issue 
is low or absent, he is also unrestrained from projecting his own stand on the 
neribers of the other party to which he does not belong. This psychological 
ordering of the ambiguous situation involves a great deal of perceptual distortion? 
But it also has the effect of creating a cognitive environment in which psycholo- 
gical pressure towards a unaninous decision becomes very great. For unaninity 

can serve as a kind of protective screen fron responsibility for failure to resolve 
the issue in those terms in which it was originally defined by the legislator 
himself. He will "go along" because every one else secris to be going along. With 
whom he will go along in reality is an interesting question. We shall deal with 

it in our revicw of some of the data. 


Source of Data. The speculations in which we have indulged did not precede, 
but were occasioned by, the data to be analyzed. A series of questions had been 
designed to uncover legislators' own perceptions of the legislative process with 
respect to a particular issue. As it was one of the main purposes of the research 
to develop comparative analysis, the issue of "school needs" had been chosen. In 
the following treatment New Jersey will be onitted because, for the purposes to 

be pursued here, the larger Ohio legislature represents a better exarnple of a 
two-party system which can be compared with the weak California system and the 
"one-party" system of Tennessec. 


These ascriptive classificatory terms are, however, rather unfortunate for 
analyzing the data. Ohio had a two-party systcm, but the Denocratic minority 
was ill-served by its leaders and rather impotent as an opposition. California's 
legislature was, at the time, in c process of transition from its traditional 
non-partisan stance, facilitated by cross-filing in elections, to a weak two-party 
systen. In this process, the data showed, the Democrats, under the impact of the 
Denocratic Clubs novenent, had the jump on the Republicans and appeared nore 

active than the Republicans. And to describe the Tennessec legislature as a one- 
party systen is probably most inaccurate. If anything, it was what one may call 

a “rmlti-rminority" system consisting of Democratic factions and the Republicans 

as another minority faction. For our purposes, therefore, it is more advantageous 
to think of a continuum which ranges from a two-party systen with a strong majority 
party (Ohio) through a very weak, but changing, two-party system (California) to 

a factional-party system (Tennessec). 


The Legislative Situation. How was the situation concerning school needs 
perceived by the legislators in the three states? Three sets of data are of 
initial relevance. The answer patterns are of interest because they shed some 
light on the conditions under which projection may take place and unaninity may 
energe. In the first place, as Table 1 shows, the legislators in all three states 
indicated a high degree of concern in the matter of school needs. [In other words, 
we can assune that there was a very strong strain in the situation to arrive at 
sone settlenent of the issuc. 
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Table 1. Degree of Concern with School Needs* 


Degree of cise Ohio California Tennessee 
concern N 154 N- ce N - 114 
Great 13% 86% 80% 
Sorie 21 ae 
Little 3 3 1 
None 2 
DK/NA 1 - 
Total 100% 100% 100% 


* The question: “Now I'd like to ask you sore questions about the work of this 
session of the legislature. The issuc of school needs is one almost every 
legislative scssion faces. Would you say that this particular matter is of 
great concern to you personally, of some concern, of little concern, or of no 
concern?" 


Second, the data indicate that the range of alternatives which could serve 
as bases for settlement of the issue was considerable. Legi-lators were asked 
an open-ended question as to what solution they personally favored. Table 2 
- presents the array of responscs. It shows that the suggestec sclutions were 
not only highly diverse, but that some were directly contradictory, suggesting 
considerable potential for conflict. Some respondents saw the issue as cither 
a financial, or an adinistrative, or a curriculum problem alone. Others mentioned 
two in combination or all three. Some legislators favored and others opposed 
new taxes; some welcomed and others opposed state or federal aid; some favored 
allocation of resources to school construction, and others wanted to raise 
teacher salaries; and so on. 
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Table 2. Suggested Solutions of School Needs Issue* 


Suggested Ohio §- + California Tennessee 
solution N= 155 N -79 N- 113 


New taxes 18% 13% 6% 
No new taxes 6 11 8 


State aid (general reserve fund, 

surplus sources, ctc.) 11 62 26 
Federal aid 3 1 4 
No federal aid 5 4 
More local financial effort; 


local self-help; less state aid 16 6 18 
More noney for construction, 

capital outlays 10 18 15 
More noney for teacher salaries 14 138 51 
More money for student scholarships 5 “ - 
Administrative econorny; cut out 

frills, no free texts, etc. 23 6 4 
Consolidation of school districts 17 4 3 
Standarization of construction 3 1 
More efficient use of cxisting fa- 

cilities 5 6 
Better teacher training 2 1 8 
Relaxing of certification and 

tenure requirements for teachers = 3 7 


Streamline personnel, cut out un- 
necessary supervisors 

Maintain local control 

Curriculuin retrenchnent 

Curricului expansion 

Develop and expand colleges and 
universities 

Further study necded 
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* The question: "Can you tell me what solution you would personally favor for 
this general problem?" Percentages in the table total more than 100% because 
more than one answer possible. 


Third, the data show that what conflicts over school necds existed were 
seen by only relatively small proportions of legislators as involving the 
pelitical parties. As Table 3 shows, when asked to rank potential lines of 
cleavage with regard to school needs in order of their importance, party divi- 
sion did not appear as very important. But the table also shows that other 
lines of cleavage were considered important by sizeable proportions: in Ohio, 
three-four saw the legislature divided along urbon-rural lines: in California, 
over a half saw the issue as an idcological battle between liberals and conser- 
vatives; and, not surprisingly, almost three-fourth of the Tennessee respondents 
saw it as a conflict between the Governor and his opponents. In other words, 
the issue of school needs was by no means perceived as a “non-controversial" 
topic. 
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Table 3. Lines of Cleavage over School Needs Ranked High* 


Lines of Ohio California Tennessee 
cleavage N ~ 150 N -- 2 N - 111 


Republicans vs. 144 
Cities vs. rural countries kd 
Liberals vs. conservatives 18 
Governor vs. his opponents 73 
Labor vs. opponents of labor 1 
Geographic areca vs. area 1 
Can't rank; none important 17 


* The question: "This is the list of different conflicts of opinion we mentioned 
a while ago. How would you rank these opinion-conflicts in the order of their 
importance on this issue of school needs?" Percentages in the table total nore 
than 100% because "high" ranking was defined as involving first and second choices, 


The spread of the distributions of conflict rankings in Table 3 olso suggests 
that there may be a good deal of anbiguity in the legislative situation. There 
is enough overlap in the rankings to make a stable fraue of reference in terns 
of which the legislator can orient himself to action rather difficult. For this 
reason, party differentiation may yet serve as a2 perception structuring clenent. 
In order to appraise the party factor in the school needs issue alone, we must 
exailine the whole range of rankings given it by the legislators, and we shall do 
so in terns of their formal party affiliation. Table 4 presents the data. One 
result is ii:mediately apparent: regardless of the nature of the party system in 
any one of the three states, in every case greater proportions of the formal 
uinority (Deuocrats in Ohio and California; Republicans in Tennessee) tend to 
perceive and rank party cleavage over school needs "high" than do the nembers 
of the majority. The differences are not statistically significant, but the 
data suggest that party may yet serve as a reference group at least for sone 
legislators in appraising an issue which, on the surface, docs not seem to involve 
Cleavage along party lines to any important extent. 


Table 4. Inportance Rankings of Party Conflict over School Needs, by Party* 


Ohio California Tennessee 


Party conflict Rep. Den. Rep. Den. Dem. Rep. 
ranking Maj. Min. Maj. Min. Maj. Min. 
N-4o NOS N74 N-18 


High 224 30% 19% 284 306 39% 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


* All legislators ranking party conflict over school needs first, second and 
third, or tied for these rankings, are "high" raters; and those ranking party 
conflict fourth, fifth and sixth, or tied, are categorized as "low" raters. Not 
included are those who could not rank or denied that cleavage of any kind existed. 


It is in just this kind of abiguous situation-where the nuziber of alterna- 
tives is great, where party conflict is peripheral, where other lines of cleavage 
overlap, and where concern over an issue strains for settlenent..-that the party 
nay yet function as a factor in the process of consent. The interview data on 
pre-decisional perceptions of an issue and lines of cleavage presented so far 
suggest a point of convergence with the interview findings reported by Crane in 
Wisconsin. Because an issue is not clearly one on which the parties give battle, 
it does not follow that legislators do not refer in their perceptions to the 
political parties in an effort to orient themselves towards action. But as_no 
cues nay be forthcoming from the party leadership, or only very weak cues, + the 
party is subtly transforned from a reference group into an object of projection, 
but still in a party~-related frame of reference. To this aspect of the data we 
shall turn next. 


The Partyas an Object of Projection. Presumably, the more correctly the 
legislator can anticipate the behavior of others, the ncre rationally can he 
calculate his own action. But in a situation as we have described it--in which 
the party fails the legislator as a reference group, yet in which he nay wish to 
rely on it in orienting hinself tc action and in anticipating the behavior of 
his fellows--the legislator can resort to projection, i.e., the convenient belief 
that others feel the way he does. 


It was possible to measure the extent of projection by legislators' responses 
to a question originally designed to investigate their ability to "take the role 
of the other." Respondents were asked the following questicn: 


Now, I would like you to help me find out how neiibers of the House 
(Senate) generally feel about this school needs prcblem. (1) Take 
the Republicans, for instance. How do you think most of then feel 
about it? Do most of them agree with you, or disagrec? (2) What 

about the Democrats? Do you think uost of ther agree with you on 

this, or disagree? 


Of course, the respondents were also given an opportunity to indicate whether 

in their view party members were split or didn't care, and whether party atti-. 
tudes were relevant or not. The responses yielded 26 possible answer categories 
which, to facilitate analysis, were reduced to four "Partisanship response types," 
as follows; 


1. Bi Partisans: most of both parties’ members are seen as agreeing 
with respondent. 


Partisans; mnost of own party's members are seen as agreeing with 
respondent, and most of other party's members are seen as disagree-- 
ing, split, not caring or not ascertainable. 


Counter-Partisans: most of other party's members are seen as 
agreeing with respondent, while nost of own party's menbers are 
seen as disagreeing, split, not caring or not ascertainable. 


Non-Partisans: most of both parties' merbers are seen as disagree- 
ing with the respondent, split, not caring or not ascertainable. 
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In persuing the distribution of these types in Table 5, it is well to keep 
in nind that the nonenclature used here is strictly linited to the operationally 
defined categories in response to the question on school needs, and that it must 
not be confused, therefore, with more generalized uses to which the terms may be 
put. It is also important to realize that, in so far as projection has taken 
place, the types probably reflect different degrees of distortion. In view of 
the wide variety of solutions that had been suggested, and in view of theebsence 
of manifest party positions on the issue of schcol needs, it would seem that the 
perceptions of the Non-Partisans are probably closest to the reality of the situ- 
ation and least distorted. However, as will appear later on, Ohio's majority 
Republican Bi-Partisans, and Tennessee's “majority” Democratic Counter-Partisans, 
nay also perceive the situation quite accurately. But, in general, the previous 
data in no way support any assumption about any perceptual accuracy of the Pari- 
sans or Bi-Partisans. They had, in reality, very little to go by in giving the 
responses they did give. 


m Table 5. Partisanship Response Types on School Needs Issue, by Party 


California 


Ohio Tennessee 


Rep. Den. Rep. Den. Den. Rep. 
Moj. Min. Total Maj. Min. Total Maj. Min. Total 
N-36 N-74 N-90 N-21 N-111 


Bi-Partisans 65% 494% 59% 47% 50% 484% 46% 57% 48% 
Portisans 15 22 18 13 17 15 17 33 20 
| Counter-Partisans 2 * 6 3 14 12 
4 Non-Partisans 20 27 _23 34 33 34 23 10 e 

Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


* Less than one per cent. 


In the first place, then, the distributions in Table 5 indicate that only 
slightly nore than 2 fifth of the legislators in Ohio and Tennessee, and a third 
in California, do not seek in one party or another, or both, a party-rooted 
anchorage point in terms of which to relate therselves to the aubiguous legisla- 
tive situation. These are the Non-Partisans. For the great najcrity, on the 
other hand, the parties are perceptually salient, even though resort to projection 
uakes for a great deal of distortion. That nore legislators in all three states 
energe as Bi-Partisans rather than as Partisans would suggest that bi-partisan 
cognitive structuring may serve to reduce the degree of uncertainty inherent in 

an ambiguous situation with a high potential for conflict. Bi-partisanship is 
perhaps experienced as a protective device against possible sanctions from those 
interests--rural or urban, conservative or liberal, and so on--whose antagonisns 
constitute the crux of the real conflict, but whose demands, the legislator nore 
or less vaguely feels, are unlikely to be satisfied. And from projective bi- 
partisanship in the working phase of the legislative process it is only a small 
step towards unaninity in the decisional phase. These are, of course, specula- 
tions suggested by the data and not inferences from the data. They seem to make 
sense in view of some of the conditions for unaninity suggested earlier. If 
nobody can be satisfied, yet everybody must be satisfied, unaninity loons large 

as the only feasible alternative. Bi-partisanship in the perceptual structuring 
of a difficult dilemma is a step on the road. 
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Second, it appears that bi-partisanship is more characteristic of Ohic's two- 
party systen than of California's weak, traditionally non-partisan, system, and 
of Tennessee's complex nulti-ninority, factionalized system. On the other hand, 

a surprisingly large proportion of the Tennessee respondents emerge as Partisans 
(20 per cent) or Counter-Partisans (12 per cent)--that is, about a third take a 
partisan stance of one kind or another, as against less than a fifth in the other 
two states. This result seens to support the notion that factions in a noninally 
"one-party" state may be functional equivalents of parties in a fluid multi-party 
systen. Finally, and not surprisingly, more of the California respondents than 
legislators elsewhere were Non-Partisans--a result quite in line with the state's 
traditional non-partisan politics. It suggests that in a system where the parties 
have been traditionally insignificant as a political factor, the ambiguity of the 
situation in connection with the school needs issue may have been less felt than 
elsewhere, and there seemed to have been less need to project one's own solutions 
on the political parties. 


The different Ccistributions of the partisanship response types in the three 
states suggest that the process of consent in an anbiguous situation may be sore- 
what different in different types of party system. A closer look at the four 
types in terns of legislators' party affiliation and the majority: minority status 
of their parties nay be suggestive. In this connection, the data in Table 5 
reveal a nunber of interesting sinilarities and differences from one systen to 
the other. 


First, it appears that in competitive, two-party Ohic Bi-Partisans are nore 
likely to be members of the najority than of the minority party. Correspondingly, 
Partisans are more frequent anong the rinority. Counter-Partisans do not seein 
to represent a problem, and Non-Partisans are only slightly nore frequent anong 
the ninority than the majority party. We may speculate that in an ambiguous 
situation in a two-part system, the greater the majority's strength, the greater 
the tendency toward bi-partisanship and possibly unanimity, especially anong 
najority neribers, but also among the minority. There may be, in fact, an elenent 
of reality in this perceptual structuring. The majority members know, in advance, 
that the overwhelmed minority will come along, and sciie minority members sense 
that they must go along. In other words, party conflict is unlikely if majority 
and ninority are too unevenly balanced. On the other hand, there remain enough 
Partisans in the mincrity party to constitute a token opposition. We may even 
speculate further and suggest that in a two-party system the absence of a strong 
opposition nay be dysfunctional because what night be a party issue is not. arti- 
culated and agiteted, thus contributing to the ambiguity of the situation. Fron 
this point of view, then, unaninity or near-unaninity on roll-calls in a presuna- 


bly competitive two-party system may conceal unresolved tensions in the process 
of consent. 


Second, as Table 5 shows, there are only negligible differences between 
California's najority and ninority members as they distribute anong the four 
partisanship response types. This is not surprising in a system where the dis-~ 
tinction between majority party and ninority party has had little meaning trad- 
itionally. We already commented on the greater frequency of the Non-Partisans 
in California, and we may now note that they are almost cqually distributed 
between the two parties. But as the California system in 1957 was undergoing 
gradual change from non~partisanship into a more competitive, if weak, two- 
party structure, we may assume that the parties were somcwhat more relevant as 
reference points--whether in terns of the Bi-Partisan or Partisan stance--than 
would have been the case some years earlicr. And as the parties, unlike in 
Ohio, were almost equally balanced, neither Bi-Partisanship nor Partisanship 
was nore characteristic of the majority than of the minority. But as Bi-Partisans 
Outnumbered Partisans by a ratio of about three to one in both parties, we should 
expect that in an anbiguous political situation, as in the school needs issuc, 
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the process of consent is likely to follow a coalition pattern, with unaninity 
or near-unaninity less likely to occur than in a more well-organized two-party 
system where bi-partisan tendencies cerive from the inability of a greatly 
outnumbered minority to countervail the strength of the dominant party. 


Finally, Table 5 shows an altogether different pattern of cistributions in 
fornally one-party Tennessee. While the formal Republican minority includes nore 
Bi-Partisans as well as Partisans than the formal Denocratic najority, the latter 
includes more Counter-Partisans and Non-Partisans. These distributions make more 
sense, however, if we think of the Tennessee system as a nmulti-ninority structure 
in which the menbers of the formal majority constitute party factions. In such 
a system the formal ninority may actually carry considerable weight in the legis- 
lative process as a balancing power group. The data suggest that Partisanship 
has nore neaning for the ninority Republicans precisely because internal cohesion 
in their vastly outnumbered group may be conducive to giving them some influence 
in the factional battles among the Democrats. The absence of Counter-Partisans 
ancng the Tennessee Republicans would seem to confirm this interpretation. On 
the other hand, the relatively large proportion of Counter-Partisans among the 
formal majority Denocrats suggests that these legislators accurately diagnose 
the factional cleavage in their party... Similarly, considerably nore of the najo- 
rity Democrats than of the rinority Republicans fall into the Non-Parisan cate- 
gory, a fact which suggests that factional lines of cleavage with regard to the 
school needs issue nay have becn cifficult to identify. In Tennessee, then, in 
a politically ambiguous situation-anbiguous not only by virtue of the issuc at 
stake, but ambiguous also by virtue of the legislature's latest organizational 
confusion-~---the process of consent is likely to be especially complex, and 
unanimity, when it occurs, is likely tc be due to factional attrition rather 
than a strong bi-partisan consensus. 


Oricntation to Action. It has been a guiding assumption all along that in 
a politically ambiguous situation the uechanisn of projection serves the legis- 
lator to orient himself to action. Moreover, it is clearly necessary that, in 
face of the great many alternatives available--as well noted in the school needs 
issue---some legislators nust take the initiative in cngincering consent anong 
their colleagues. The following cata are very limited and not very satisfactory 
for the purpose of pursuing this line of inquiry, but they seci to offer sore 
further ground for speculation. 


We nay speculate, for instance, that in the ambiguous situation the greater 
the tendency to project, the greater the reduction of psychological uncertainty, 
anc, therefore, the greater the potential for action. We suggested earlicr 
that, of the four partisanship response types, the Parisans were prcebably the 
nost prone tc distort the situation precisely because the partics failed the 
legislator as guides or reference points in the matter of school needs. We 
should expect, therefore, that legislators of this type are more likely than 
others to perceive controversy over an issue like school needs as involving 
conflict between the partics. It is possible to locate the four types on a 
simple index reporting their average scores in ranking lincs of cleavage in the 
legislature. Teble 6 reports. 
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Table 6. Perception of Schocl Needs Issue as Involving Party 
Conflict, for Partisanship Response Types* 


Ohio California Tennessee 

Republicans 

Partisans 3.25 2.84 2.90 

Counter-Partisans sane # 

Bi-Partisans 2.40 2.03 2.88 

Non-Partisans 2.34 1.67 1.50 
Democrats 

Partisans 4.05 4.00 3.21 

Counter-~-Partisans 3,03 

Bi-Partisans 2.65 1.94 2.46 

Non--Partisans 1.90 1.80 2.00 


* Scores are averages of the individual conflict-ranking scores, which ranged 
fron 6, for party conflict being ranked first, to zero, for no conflict ranking. 
If party conflict was tied in the rankings with one or more other conflicts, 
intermediate values were assigned. 

# Too few cases for meaningful score computation. 


the results. As the table shows, the scores vary froin state to state and party 
to party, and though the differences are small, they are consistent in the 
direction of their magnitude. Regardless of state or party, Partisans consis- 
tently ranked party conflict on the school needs issue higher than did the Counter- 
Partisans, followed by the Bi-Partisans and Non-Partisans, in a transitive order. 


The data suggest that, especially for Partisans and Counter--Partisans, the 
political party seems to remain a significant point cf reference in legislator's 
orientation to action in a highly ambiguous situation in which the parties as 
such do net explicitly serve as cue-givers with regard tc a specific issue. The 
perceptual distortion of reality involved in the ratings, especially in the case 
of Partisans, need not be dysfunctional. In fact, the data seen to confirm the 
wisdom of the famous dictum by W. I. Thomas that "if men define situations as 


real, they are real in their consequences." We nay turn, therefore, to soe 
other data which indicate the action-orientation of the four partisanship response 
types. 


As legislatures are systems of action, legislators are necessarily concerned 
with anticipating the outcome of an issue, especially in an ambiguous situation. 
In particular, we should expect that in orienting themselves to action legislators 
will seek to determine the probability of a preferred outcome. In making these 
estinates, legislators' partisanship stance is likely to be a factor, even in a 
Situation where party cues are not irmediately forthcoring. However, partisan-~ 
ship stances may have different consequences for cstimates of the future, depend- 
ing on the character of the legislative party system. For instance, where the 
parties agculd be meaningful antagonists, as in Ohio, we should expect that 
najority Partisans are nore likely to anticipate a favorable outcorne than other 
partisanship response types, follcweda by the Bi-Partisans of either party, while 
the rinority Partisans should be expected to take a dim view of the future. 

Table 7 presents some relevant data. Legislators were asked whether they thought 
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the solution the legislature was likely tc reach in the matter of school needs 
would be personally satisfactory to then. In Ohio, it appears, the data are in 
line with our speculation, though it oalsc-appears that the Denocratic ninority 
Non-Partisans are even nore skeptic about the cutcome than the minority Partisans. 


Table 7. Anticipated Satisfaction with Solution of School Needs Issue* 


Ohio California Tennessee 


Republicans 


Partisans 1.40 1.29 


Bi-Paortisans 1.57 1.33 
Non-Partisans 1.26 


Denocrats 


Partisans 1.22 
Counter-Partisans # 
Bi-Partisans 1.32 
Non-Partisans .82 


* The question: “Do you think the solution the legislature is likely to reach 
in this uatter (of school needs) will be satisfactory tc you personally?" Scores 
are averages of the individual scores, which ranged from 2, for a “yes” answer, 
to zero, for a “don't know" or "can't say” answer. The higher the group score, 


then, the nore does a given partisanship response type anticipate a satisfactory 
solution. 


# Too few cases for meaningful sccre coiputation. 


On the other hand, in the California system where party ccnflict had tradi- 
tionally low salience as a technique of issuc resolution, the projective party 
frame of reference is likcly to have other consequences in estimating the pro- 
bability of an outcome. The relative absence of party conflict is probably 
"felt" less strongly than is likely to be the case in a stronger two-party systen. 
In California, the legislator whe fails tc perceive an issue, such as that in- 
volving school needs, in a party frane of reference “isn't itissing anything" in 
the first place. Indeed, the data of Table 7 show that in California the Bi- 
Partisans and Non-Partisans in both parties were more likely to anticipate a 
personally satisfactory solution than the respective Partisans. But, as in Ohio, 
the minority Partisans seened to feel particularly frustrated, if for other 
reasons: as we noted earlier, California Democrats tended towards partisanship 
in the period of transition more than cid the Republicans. We nay assume that 
the Democratic minority Partisans made up a disciplined avant-garde which was 
particularly dissatisfied with the traditicnal non-partisan coalition politics 
of the legislature. 


In Tennessee, finally, the data show the Democratic Partisans to bethe 
nost optinistic about the outcome of the school needs issue, while the Democratic 
Counter-Partisans are the least optinistic anong the formal majority. We are 
probably dealing here with members of two, perhaps mere, factions in the Deno- 
cratic najority. One faction appears to be dominant and hopeful, the other 
faction--Counter-Partisans--less strong and pesinistic. Sinilarly, the official 
Republican minority, regardless cf their partisanship stance, seem to take a din 
view of the future. Their hopes for a satisfactory sclution, we iiay surmise, 


: 
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1.16 1.85 
1.39 
1.65 1.62 
1.75 1.71 
NG, 


depends on their ability to participate successfully in the formal najority's 
factional politics. 


The data suggest that even in an anbiguous situation where the potential 
for controversy is great, but where no party directives are available, the 
tendency of legislators to project their own solutions on the parties may yet 
influence their orientation to action. An optinistic or pessinistic assessment 
of the future is likely to be relevant in the present. 


In order to determine legislators' actual activity in behalf of the solution 
they preferred for the school needs issue, they were asked just what they had 
done or still expected to do to promote their cause. Responcents were given a 
nunber of alternatives, such as authorship of a bill, committee work, participa~ 
tion in debate, private persuasion or search for outside support. It was possi-~ 
ble to count a legislator's past or proposed actions as a rough estimate cof the 
extent of his activity in behalf of his preferred solution. Table 8 presents the 
average nuriber of acts reported by the four partisanship response types. 


Table 8. Legislator's Extent of Action in Support of Solution 
Preferred in School Needs Issue 


Colifornia Tennessee 


Republicans 


Partisans 2.14 
Counter-Partisans 
Bi-Partisans 
Non--Partisans 


Denocrats 


Partisans 2.33 
Counter-Partisans 
Bi-Partisans 
Non-Partisans 2.08 


* The figures in the table report the average nuiber of acts reported by legis- 
lators in response to the question: "Just what have you dcnec, or what do you 
still expect to do, to promote the sclution you favor in this school needs 
natter?" 

# Too few cases for meaningful averaging. 


The data are not too promising for speculation about how the actions of the 
various partisanship response types might affect the process of consent. The 
differences are snall, but a nunber cf figures stand out. In Ohio, it seens, 
najority Bi-Partisans and Partisans are likely to be vigorously opposed by a 
suall band of minority Partisans. But the latter, a small group, are unable to 
stem the current towards unaninous or near-unaninous consent as it emerges fren 
the combination of majority and winority Bi-Partisans. If anything, unanixnity 
is likely to mean consent on the majority's terius. 


The California data suggest that, on the school needs issue, the coalition 
hay have becn led by an active group of Republican wajority Partisans. Anong 
the ninority Democrats, as in Ohio, the Partisans seem to have been somewhat nore 
active than their party colleagues, presumably in opposition to the tendency 
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towards unaninity. This we nay infer fro: the fact that both the Ohio and 
California Democratic Partisans tock a particularly din view of the outcome of 
their efforts on behalf of the solution they favored. 


On the other hanc, the Tennessee data show that the majority Counter-Partisans, 
though most pessimistic about the outcome, reported nore activity than any of the 
other partisanship response types. This is possibly indicative of the bitterness 
of the factional struggle within the formal najority party and perhaps suggestive, 
as we noted earlier, of the difficulty to attain unaninity in a system like 
Tennessee's nulti-minority legislature. 
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The tone of world politics today is set by powerful revolutionary 


nations. A revolutionary nation is a state in which the government 
has sought or is seeking to reconstitute a national society in opposi- 
tion to an established social order. Frequently a revolutionary na- 
tion is the outcome of a successful revolutionary movement that has 
gained control of the governmental machinery by illegal means. Occa- 4 
sionally, as with Hitler's Germany, a revolutionary élite is voted 
into power by constitutional means. The Soviet Union is designated 

as the oldest existing revolutionary nation. Communist China, The 
United Arab Republic and Cuba are others. The existence of these revo- 
lutionary nations is responsible for an extremely unstable pattern of 
international relations. This essay seeks to examine the effect of 
this instability upon the role of law in world affairs. The sequence 
of inquiry will be: first, a description of the manner in which inter- 
national law is today conditioned by the dominance of revolutionary 
politics; second, the impact of this conditioning upon legal norms 
governing the use of coercion across national boundaries; third, an 
indication of the bearing of representative norms of international 

law upon the specific phenomenon of internal revolution. 

It should be stressed that the international atmosphere is com-= 
posed of many elements only one of which is law. Economic, social, 
psychological, military, cultural factors all interact to generate 
stability or instability. Law is a relatively dependent variable, 


Significantly useful in a’ stable social system, dramatically marginal 


in an unstable social system. By itself legal technique cannot 
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introduce stability. It is deceptive to rely upon international law 
as an independent variable. This explains why we should not isolate 
the study of international law from concern with the broad social and 
political conditions prevailing in the world. International law can 


contribute to world order only in conjunction with other stabilizing 


pressures. 


I. 


A central aspect of the revolutionary spirit is a refusal to 
accept the limits of permissible behavior as developed by the estab- 
lished order, especially its legal limits. Law is identified with 
the status quo, and it is the status quo that is the target of revo- 
lutionary energy. Law thus bears a problematic relevance to the 
politics of 

Nevertheless certain other extra-legal factors give law, parti- 
cularly international law, a potential importance for current world 
affairs. Law provides a convenient way for political rivals to 
specify limits of permissible behavior. If the consequence of unre- 
strained conflict is mutually destructive then it is rational to seek 
common limits that will prevent such unrestrained conflict from tak- 
ing place. For instance, in the Korean War supply centers behind the 
Yalu and in Japan were both exempted from military attackt The 
development of nuclear weapons has made unrestrained conflict mutually 
destructive and the establishment of a legal régime mutually benefi- 


cial. There exists an urgent need to use suitable legal techniques 


to contain struggles for world power within safe boundaries. Thus, 
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despite the existence of the revolutionary nations, international 

law is peculiarly relevant to contemporary politics because never be- 
fore has it been so generally felt that legal means must be found to 
prevent the outbreak of major war between political rivals. The 
tension between the pressure for unrestraint generated by revolu- 
tionary energies and the pressure for restraint generated by the fear 


of nuclear war is central to an understanding of the contemporary 


relevance of international law. 
This tension is made dangerously taut by the inability of the 
world community to legislate peaceful changes. Oppressive élites 
in control of national societies yield only to coercion. The charac- 
ter of reactionary oppression is such that external aid is often 
movement 
needed by the internal protest/if it is to succeed in its struggle 
for control of the national society. Two comments follow from this. 
First, internal social change in oppressive societies must come about 
by lawless coercion; the oppressive elite will otherwise tend to re- 
fuse the internal demands for social change, even when these demands 
have the support of the world community. The Union of South 
Africa is an instructive instance. Second, internal revolutionary 
Situations can easily become the scenes of Cold War conflict as a 
result of opposing Soviet and American interventions. Thus internal 
social change can neither be achieved peacefully nor can it be kept 
separate from the Cold War. Traditional international law is ill- 
conditioned to control such political phenomena since it is premised 
upon the irrelevance of internal coercion to the maintenance of world 
order. One way to emphasize the contemporary problem posed for inter- 
national law by the revolutionary nations is to insist upon the cur- 


rent fundamental relevance of internal coercion to international 
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stability. The role of the United Nations in the Congo is at least 
partis an acknowledgment of this relevance. Recognition of this 
relevance leads to a repudiation of the traditional characterization 
of internal coercion as a matter of domestic concern. 

These introductory comments seek to convey a sense of the tex- 
ture of world affairs as it relates to the contemporary role of in- 
ternational law. Countless other correlative extra-legal develop- 
ments are important law-conditioning factors: the growing participa- 
tion in world affairs of Afro-Asian countries, the development of 
economic and military regionalism, the growth of specialized and 
general supranational institutions, the ideological commitments in 
the current struggle for power, the impacts of shifting military 
strategies (e.g. the gradual replacement of bombers by missiles), 
the vitality and impatience of movements for national indepedence and 
social innovation in the newly developing portions of the world, and 
the bipolarization of the international political structure. 

Revolutionary nations generate instability that challenges the 
role of international law. For one thing, a revolutionary nation is 
often evangelical in spirit, exemplary for nascent revolutionary 
movements in neighboring nations and interventionary in practice; 
there is a strong tendency, hardened into anideology of world revo- 


lution in Communist countries, to export the revolution to status quo 


states. The new Draft Program of the Soviet Communist Party puts 
this explicitly when it accepts the "duty to support the sacred 
struggle of the oppressed people and their just anti-imperialist 
wars of liberation. / The revolutionary nations of Africa and the 


Middle East are eager to sponsor revolutions that aim to overthrow 
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reactionary élites and replace them by revolutionary elites committed 
to radical internal social change. The missionary zeal of these 


revolutionary nations induces the status quo nations to use their 


influence to resist the spread of the destabilizing gospel. The 


United States, as the dominant status quo nation, feels especially 


threatened by the revolutionary pressures generated by the communist 
movement. It resists the spread of communism by recourse to every 
available means short of initiating a general war. This reflects 

the animosity that arises from ideological antagonisms between rival 
leaders in the Cold War. It is partly also a competitive struggle 
for world domination. One effect is to compel the liberal democra- 
cies to support anti-democratic governments so as to resist a radical 
élite that has become identified with the communist movement; United 
States relations with China since 1930 express fully this dilemma. 


It also leads the status quo nations to sponsor counter-revolutionary 


internal movements. The rules of international law are today very 
ineffective to assure national governments their customary control 
over internal affairs. 

Beyond this the success of a revolution is often accompanied 
by a repudiation of those norms of international law which restrict 
the freedom of a state to shape its intauans society. The revolu- 
tionary nation is usually committed to a program of rapid social 
change. This leads it to take control over internal capital and to 
relieve itself of external commitments, like bonded indebtedness. 
The Soviet Union, as a revolutionary nation, typified this pattern. 
It expropriated all property that it could reach without providing 


any suitable compensation and repudiatedthe debts of predecessor 
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Russian governments. Qne effect of widespread revolution is thus 
to weaken the legal support given to international investment. For, 


in addition to the actual losses incurred, investors tend to with- 


draw capital or avoid further commitments when the prospects for 
revolution grow strong. The security of American investment through- 
out Latin America is at least part of the explanation for our pre- 
occupation with Castroism. The rules of international law were 
developed to support the interests of the capitalist nations of 
Western Europe during their expansionist phases of development. 

This is very vividly perceived by the revolutionary nations, especi- 
ally those equipped with a coherent radical ideology. International 
law, in general, is viewed by orthodox Marxist thought as one way 


by which the bourgeoise perpetuates its favored position in the 


world. This produces a basic disrespect for international law by 
the leadership of the revolutionary state. 

Such disrespect is extended by the internal revolutionary ex- 
perience. The revolutionary movement has necessarily flaunted the 
law to gain power and it has probably been subject to a variety of 
legal attempts by the former government to suppress its activities. 
Thus "the law" tends to be identified with “the enemy" by the revo- 
lutionary élite. 

In addition, the revolutionary nation is not sensitive to the 
dangers, even to itself, of external instability. In its early 
years it fails to perceive the advantages for its own internal develop- 
ment that would result from a reliable minimum world order. Red 


China continues to take a highly cavalier posture towards external 


instability. 
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These considerations lead one to be very skeptical about the 


impact of international law upon the conduct of revolutionary 
nations. However, a revolutionary nation, if it survives, comes 
to appreciate some of the advantages offered by an effective legal 
order. With the success of the revolution a passionate insistence 


upon internal stability emerges so as to frustrate counter- 


revolutionary tendencies. This may lead to the moderation of inter- 
ventionary external practices in tacit exchange for reciprocal 
deference to its own internal order. The Communist nations have 
always, in their formal participation in world affairs, emphasized 
the sanctity of the most conservative aspect of international law -- 
that is, a broad, unrestricted doctrine of national sovereignty. 

The Soviet advocacy of an absolute position on sovereign immunity 

is an abvious matter of self-interest. State ownership combined 
with sovereign immunity would exempt socialist nations from legal 
duties in their commercial dealing in capitalist nations without 
depriving them of legal rights. 

The experience of a successful revolutionary nation may in 
other ways lead it towards conservative participation in world 
affairs. It may regard war as a genuine danger to its future, and 
seek to use law to reduce the risk. The Soviet Union often seems 
to be moving in this direction and is perhaps encouraged by its 


belief that there are safe ways to increase its relative position 


in the struggle with the West for world power; it is necessary to 


distinguish between conservative revolutionary nations (Soviet 


Union) and radical revolutionary nations (China). The radical revo- 


lutionary nation poses the most direct challenge to the maintenance 
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of minimum legal order in international relations. The early 
experience of a revolutionary government tends to emphasize the 


negative tasks of eliminating the old order. But the experience 


of reconstituting the internal society along shee lines makes 
the leadership dependent upon legal technique. The revolutionary 
nation may be isolated in its early years of existence, but when 

it has consolidated its internal position, then it is likely to 
seek at least minimal external contacts. This leads to an apprecia- 
tion for the convenience of legal standards to regulate routine 
contacts across national boundaries. The early hostility to inter- 
national law tends to dissolve, and is replaced by a rather prag- 
matic attitude towards the rule of law. Soviet leadership has been 
particularly adept at improvising ad hoc invocations of interna- 
tional legal norms to promote its political policies. Thus it 
stresses very much the doctrine of nonintervention in relation to 
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Western efforts to transmit hostile propaganda to Eastern Europe 


and behaves in a very interventionary manner in the dependent parts 
of the world, particularly in a non-European country controlled by 
a European imperialistic élite. 

Revolutionary nations, then, are very likely to be lawless and 
hostile to law in their early years of power. Later this attitude 
is likely to grow more flexible, and is expressed by a pragmatic 
use of the legal norms provided by international law. The nature 
of revolutionary ideology leads to a special burden upon the legal 
rules designed to preserve the independence of nations; interven- 
tionary policy generates counter-intervention and creates conflict 


situations of high intensity. This is especially true when direct 
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conflict is precluded by the obsolescence of recourse to war as a 


means of waging a struggle for world power. Status quo nations 


which today include the liberal democracies also seem to regard 
international legal norms from a pragmatic angle that accords 
priority to Cold War considerations. The significance of revolu- 
tionary nations then is to reduce the relevance of law to interna- 


tional politics for all national actors (including non=revolutionary 
nations). 

The distinctive quality of international law as a legal system 
adds to the difficulty of achieving stability in a world community 
that includes revolutionary aT Compared with domestic legal 
orders, the formulation, interpretation and implementation of legal 
norms is very decentralized in international society. The principal 
ordering device is OE This requires communication and 
a basic confidence between leading national actors since adherence 
to legal norms, except in marginal contacts, is voluntary. Fairness 
results from self-restraint. The incentive for conformity is 
supplied by the mutual advantages to all states that result from 
fair and reliable legal standards. Such a predominantly horizontal 
legal order, working effectively without a hierarchy of legal 
institutions or centralized organs for consistent enforcement, 
achieves fair and predictable legal behavior in stable ‘cece 
this pattern is suggested by the legal order prevailing in numerous 
primitive a It depends, however, on a@ community commit- 
ment to stability and to a common base of shared values. Inter- 


national law as it emerged from the natural law tradition of Western 


Europe fulfilled this need so long as world affairs were dominated 
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by Western European actors. But with the significant world parti- 


cipation of non-Western European nations the divergent cultural back- 
grounds placed burdens on the horizontal structures of international 
law; effective communication depends greatly upon the shared experi- 
ence of a common culture. Distrust and misunderstanding of alien 
tradition is a universal phenomenon, 

This basic tendency to destabilize the common base of under- 
standing needed for a legal order that relies heavily on reciprocity 
has been accentuated by the emergence of powerful revolutionary 
actors. For the revolutionary energy is often directed against the 


restraints and standards that are urged by status quo nations. The 


revolutionary nation emerges in a situation of internal instability 


often confronted by hostile status quo nations. The status quo 


nations fear infiltration and subversion by the revolutionary 
nation; the revolutionary nation fears counter-revolutionary or 


interventionary pressure by the status quo nations. Thus insta- 


bility is introduced at the core of the international legal order, 
undermining the kind of trust needed for the communication that 


must accompany the reciprocal patterns of practice. Unless nations 


believe that there is a mutual desire for stability in their rela- 


tions with one another instability will result. The dominance of a 
reciprocal threat to national security induces leading nations to 
subordinate common standards of legal restraint to political and 
military goals. The U-2 incident and the April 1961 interventions 
in Cuba by the United States contrast with the rhetorical pleas of 
our statesmen for the rule of law in world attaire. Thus the 


presence of revolutionary nations generates a destabilizing response 
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by status quo nations thereby reducing the opportunities for 


horizontal legal order. And by the same circumstance states are 


reluctant to transfer important legal authority to vertical, inter- 


national institutions; the Connally Reservation instances extreme 


legal inhibition by the leading status quo nation. With such diffi- 


dence exhibited by status quo nations -- the states responsible for 


the development of international law -- it is hardly surprising 
that revolutionary nations are reluctant to participate at all in 
international judicial proceedings, and refuse, for example, to 
settle disputes in the World Court. For the instability occasioned 


by the rivalry between status quo and revolutionary nations is even 


more detrimental to the growth of the vertical forms of inter- 
national law than it is to the horizontal forms. 

Another way to state this consequence of fundamental distrust 
is to emphasize the decentralized power of decision entrusted to 
nations in relation to norms of international law. A state has been 
allowed great discretion by international law to characterize its 
behavior in a self-serving manner. The notion of consent as the 
basis of international obligation and deference to sovereign pre- 
rogative is expressed with celebrated clarity in the Lotus case. t 
This decentralization does not mean that international law is a 
futile pretense, but it does mean that the effectiveness of the 
rule is dependent upon the mutual commitment of nations to minimal 


standards of legal order. So long as stability is perceived as 


mutually beneficial for all major statesthe horizontality of inter- 
national society is not a disadvantage. The capacity of states to 


attribute legality to their own constested conduct, without being 
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forced to submit their description to third-party judgment, makes 


it very important to look at the social reality behind the norms 


and doctrines of international law. The meaning of the legal norm 


must be comprehended by an inquiry into the process by which it is 


translated into behavior. 


skepticism about 


Independent of the revolutionary situation, 


the role of international law is generated by the refusal of con- 


tending states to commit themselves to a procedure that includes 


impartial characterization. For legal norms exist in complementary 


sets of opposed prescriptions, thus providing a national actor on 
17/ 
every occasion with a lawful explanation of his conduct. Cen- 


tralizations of authority to characterize legal conduct often 


produce a more significant growth in international law than do the 


elaborate codifications of legal norms in law-making treaties like 


the the Law of the In this regard the 
18/ 19 
Nottebohm and Asylum cases have immense juridical importance. 


For in Nottebohm the World Court asserted a vertical test for 


nationality rejecting the self-serving characterization made by 


Lichtenstein and in the Asylum case the majority judgment denied 


Colombia the right to determine unilaterally whether Haya de le Torre 


was entitled to diplomatic asylum. Acceptance of vertical charac- 


terization is essential to the growth of legal standards in a world 


composed of states that rarely trust one another. This constructive 


movement gains momentum as more nations can be made to feel that 


the risk of an unfavorable vertical characterization is more 


desirable than the disorder produced by two contradictory decen- 


tralized characterizations. Revolutionary nations in the early 
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years of their existence are too jealous of their power, too dis- 
trustful of their adversary, too eager for unrestrained expansion 
to give important legal competence to international decision- 


makers. 


Many discount the meaning of nonintervention pledges or renun- 
ciations of the use of force because the nations have not estab- 


lished an impartial procedure for determining when contested 


behavior falls within the prohibition of the legal rule. Legal 


rules, standing by themselves, do no more than frame diplomatic 
debate. The challenged nation invokes one group of legal norms to 


justify its conduct and the complaining nation invokes the comple- 


mentary set of legal norms. The United States condemns the Soviet 


Union for its "armed intervention" in the internal affairs of 


Hungary in 1956; the Soviet Union defends its conduct as a response 


to a request by the "legitimate" (Kadar) government for help in 


restoring internal order in a time of lawless civil strife. The 
invocation pattern is reversed if one examines reactions to the 
entry of American military forces into Lebanon in 1958. Impartial 


characterization of behavior is needed to assure the relevance of 


legal norms to patterns of conduct. Actors mutually committed to 

stability may be expected normally to restrain their conduct in 
20 / 

accord with impartial characterizations. It is common to find 


domestic courts, for instance, determining a controversy brought 


before it by deference to the national interests of another state. 


The doctrines of act of state and sovereign immunity, as well as 


the solution of international choice of laws problems, reveal areas 


in which impartial legal standards of self-enforcement operate 


Successfully because of the prevalent acceptance of the criteria 
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of reciprocity. Expansions of this mode of legal order into 


central areas of contention such as, for instance, nonintervention 


Political rivalry 


is precluded by the revolutionary postulate. 


is given priority over legal moderation, especially where coercion 


is used by @ bloc leader in the Cold War to increase or preserve 


its relative power. The dominant political instability makes it 


impossible to render an impartial decision. Each rival views a 


determination adverse to its national interest as biased and is 


unlikely to entrust the power of decision to any third-party 


procedure that did not instiutionalize its political ideology. 


The relative willingness of the United States to fight Cold War 


issues within the United Nations is less attributable to its pre- 


ference for the rule of law than it is to its political assurance 


of voting majorities on most controversial issues. In this 


respect even status quo nations have not displayed a willingness 


to accept legal limits when vital national interests were involved. 


Political considerations in Kashmir quickly revealed the scope of 


India’s commitment to the rule of law, and the Suez campaign in 


1956 illustrated the willingness of even extreme status quo nations 


to override the limits of law. 


Despite the fact that complementary norms give nations a "legal" 


explanation for "illegal" conduct the consensus of world sentiment 


tends to provide an independent judgment. This can result in con- 


forming behavior to the legal norm if both superpowers happen to 


agree with the majority judgment; the effective response of the 


United Nations to the Suez invasion by France, England, and Israel 


provides a leading illustration. Even when the superpowers dis- 


agree the vote in the General Assembly provides a weak form of 
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objective characterization that has law-inducing consequences. 
For the growing strength of world opinion, especially as expressed 


in the United Nations, gives to resolutions of censure the 


status of an inchoate sanction. It is relevant to compare the 
prominent ordering role played by ridicule in primitive societies. 
The Soviet Union has not been unmindful of its international 


prestige. The prospect of censure, with a resulting crystaliza- 


tion of world opinion, seems to influence, if not restrain, 
national actions; it acts as a marginal factor to discourage repe- 
titions of Budapest and it may yet spare Castro an invasion by 
the United States marines. 

One hopes that the passage of time will transform the outlook 
of the revolutionary nations in the direction of the status quo 
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nations. The process is cumulative, as when the status quo 


nations perceive the waning of the revolutionary zeal they will, 
in turn, also rely more upon stabilities of law and less upon 
stabilities of force. The nuclear risks encourage both types of 


nations to hasten a willingness to strengthen legal order. 


II. 


The effort of post-Medieval Europe to restrict the right of 


a state to wage war to those instances in which it had "a just 


cause" ended in failure. Despite the moralizing rhetoric of the 


bellum justum doctrine, drawn by jurists from the corpus of 


natural law, it became evident that most nations were unwilling to 


adhere to legal limits when they had sufficient power to attain 


national goals by conquest. It was the wisdom of the XIXth Century 
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to shift the emphasis from a delineation of the occasions when it 


was legitimate to wage war to a system of shifting alliances 


between the leading European states designed to make it impossible 


for a nation to mobilize superior force against its political 


rivals. Thus stability was not a matter of enforcing rules re- 


stricting the use of force, but rather the control of force 


depended upon the existence of countervailing force. Political 


mechanisms of stability were more successful than the earlier 


attempt to establish stability by positing clear rules. Law 


thus became virtually irrelevant to the use of war to promote 


national interests, although law made important contributions to 


the effort to restrict the scope of war by the doctrine of 


neutrality and to regularize the conduct of hostilities to elimin- 


ate superfluous horror. The decision to use force, however, was 


not subject to third-party characterization, and a state was in 


a position to legitimate recourse to war by giving its own 


explanation. 


World War I marked the end of the balance of power system. 


The destructivity of war in the XXth Century gave solemn urgency 


to the endeavor to control the use of force. The League of 


Nations was created to provide collective machinery for the 


determination of unlawful uses of force, thus internationalizing 


the characterization of war and aggregating the counter force of 


the world community. However, the unanimity principle, the non- 


participation of the United States, and the unwillingness of 


nations to act on behalf of world community interests made the 


League unable to cope with flagrantly aggressive recourses to 
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force by Germany, Italy, and Japan. Widespread efforts were made 
to persuade nations to renounce the use of force in international 
relations, culminating in the solemn pledge of the Pact of Paris 

in 1928 to restrict recourse to force to situations of self-defense. 
One could question the seriousness of the legal commitment in view 
of the failure to provide definitions of aggressive war or self- 
defense and the absence of a mechanism for an impartial characteri- 
zation of conduct alleged to be in violation of the pledge. With 
neither a standard nor an agency for third-party interpretation 
and enforcement the legal commitment to renounce the aggressive 

use of force proved to be ineffectual, except possibly as sedation 


for status quo nations. Legal rules, without the backing of 


available and sufficient force, seem unable to discourage recourse 
to international violence. This observation continues to pertain 
to the present world situation. The United Nations Charter re- 
stricts the lawful use of force to "the inherent right of indi- 


vidual or collective self-defense" in Article 51 and expresses in 


Article 2(4) a commitment by members to refrain from the use or 


threat of force in international relations. The prohibition of 
aggressive war was implicit in the Nuremberg Judgment and received 
the unanimous support of the General Assembly in a resolution 
adopting the Nuremberg Principles. Thus recourse to unlawful war, 
if unsuccessful, might well result in criminal responsibility for 
the leaders of the defeated nation. But no serious progress has 
been made to outlaw war as a way to promote national interests. 

An authoritative definition of aggression is needed to establish 

a@ legal standard that could guide states and suggest the outer 


limits of permissible coercion. However, one notes with regret, 
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that the United Nations has failed in its attempts to formulate 

an acceptable definition of sseeaitcies instead reliance is 
placed upon an ad hoc political determination by the Security 
Council in the unlikely event of agreement among the permanent 
members or by a two-thirds vote of the General Assembly. Major 
states do not seem willing to entrust the determination of and 
control over recourses to force to a non-political commission 
operating with an advance definition and empowered to compel police 
wae” It is exceedingly problematic to rely upon the indubi- 
table "norm" of international law proscribing aggressive war. For 
without an effective process for implementing the definition, 
could it be agreed upon, it is unlikely to govern the behavior of 
expanding states in their pursuit of national goals. The mere 
"norm" of international law positing a standard of behavior does 
not deserve the status of "law" unless it is accompanied by a 
process of implementation. However, it is not essential that the 
process be supplied by a central or supranational ("vertical") 
institution; it may bring about the desired behavioral results by 
decentralized or national ("horizontal") regularities. For in- 


stance, the modest success of the neutrality system in confining 


the scope of war was based upon the horizontal interplay of self- 


interested belligerent and neutral nations. Horizontal efforts 


to control aggressive war reveal more promise. Thus Cold War 
rivals are intimidated by the probable fulfillment of collective 
self-defense commitments and the fear of a retaliation that in- 
cludes nuclear devastation. Such deterrent threats seem to have 


discouraged the cruder and more central exertions of coercion in 
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the Cold War; the Korean conflict is a special instance because 
the boundary crossed was not “international” and the United States 
had been publicly ambivalent about undertaking an advance commit- 
ment to defend South Korea. When border-crossing occurs outside 
the main context of the Cold War, as in Suez in 1956, then the 
collective machinery of the United Nations increasingly provides 
effective community response. 

Thus the prohibition of aggressive war seems to be an effec- 
tive contemporary legal doctrine if the concept of aggression is 
very crudely defined. However, subtle forms of coercion, even 
across borders, are not brought under legal control. The UN would 
not respond to the complaints by Israel of episodic Egyptian 
border-crossings for purposes of terrizing inhabitants of Israeli 
territory; such coercive conduct fell short of "an armed attack" 
and Israel was not entitled to act in self-defense. The absence 
of control over subtle forms of coercion imposes an immense burden 
upon a nation that is expected to refrain from the use of "aggres- 
sive" force. It is on becaiae rounds that Julius Stone defends 
the Sinai campaign in ieua * The background threat of nuclear 
war is so overwhelming that the clear minimum standards of identi- 
fying coercion as border-crossing of sustained magnitude must be 
upheld, even though it may have been very unfair to expect Israel 
in 1956 to suffer continuing harrassment at the hands of Egyptian 
terrorists. 

The instabilities of the era, combining the expansive ener- 
gies of the Communistic bloc and the eruptive energies of the 
various Afro-Asian-Latin American revolutionary élites, have not 


been expressed in conventional war. Nuclear deterrence makes it 
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highly irrational to promote national interests by recourse to 
war. Thus the legal norm is backed by political reality. However, 
the cost of "law enforcement" is exceedingly high, involving the 
immense outlay of resources needed to ensure a crippling second 
strike capacity and the horrible risk of accidental war in one of 
its several rorms It is characteristic of revolutionary poli- 
tics to maintain order by a reliance upon terror, and it is this 
frightful condition that appears to be an integral aspect of the 
current situation. For the very presence of revolutionary impetus 
in the world particularly rigidifies the distrust of the status 
guo nations, especially when the pendulum starts to swing against 


them, so as to make it impossible to transfer the struggle onto a 


level where the stakes are less ultimate. Consequently, legal 
arrangements to banish nuclear weapons and to give to an interna- 
tional organization the force needed to discourage non-nuclear 
"aggressive war" have small hope for significant adoption even 
though the dynamics of the actual conflict would remain unchanged. 
That is, the Communist bloc would continue to support internal 
revolutionary movements in the less developed parts of the world 


and the Western nations would counter that support by helping the 


presently constituted governments. This is a crisis of confidence 
and imagination which must be overcome if law is to contribute its 


techniques to enable the conflict to be waged without endangering 


human survival. For the horizontal system of deterrence based 


upon a reasonable consensus as to the nature of "aggression" may 


break down if one side finds itself losing the Cold War. The dis» 


functional rigidity of the American response to Castro is an 
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alarming sign of such a possibility. The accumulation of such 
signs may lead to the triggering of nuclear war, and thus to a 
further fulfillment of Samson's last testament. 

The tendency of revolutionary nations to export their ideolog 
ical impetus rarely requires a direct use of force, much less re- 
course to a full-scale aggressive war. The expansion by the revo- 
lutionary nations is carried on by subtler forms of coercion than 
are entailed by the concept of "armed attack." In addition, the 
revolutionary spirit in the XXth Century is based upon an anti- 
imperialist ideology which stresses the urgency of radical inter- 
nal social and economic changes. Despite the empire-building 
patterns of the Soviet Union, and now China, the revolutionary 
mission is primarily the sponsor of nationalist eruptions in the 


status quo nations. Subordinate revolutionary energies in the 


Arab and African world stress racial unification on a political 
level; one supposes that Nasser and Nkrumuh envision themselves 
as eventual heads of sprawling resurgent racial empires. The 
basic revolutionary appeal, however, is directed to the oppressed 
classes who are urged to seize control, redistribute wealth, and 
provide the state with a wide capital base that will support 
rapid industrial development. 

Subtler forms of coercion, often called "indirect aggression," 
are difficult to regulate partly because of the special status 
conferred upon nation-states by international law. The classical 
formulations of international law underscore the dominance of 
states in world affairs. It is a historical fact that national 
governments consolidated internal power to permit effective 


participation in external ventures of discovery, settlement, and 
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trade. This led to affirmations of the exclusivity of the author- 
ity of a state within its own borders and to marginal restrictions 
upon the capacity of a state to act in world affairs. Thus there 
arose considerable doctrinal support for the independence of a 


state, and the implied right of a national society to be free from 


external interference. Participation in world affairs was con- 
fined to the leading monarchies of Europe. Each sought to maximize 
its power at the expense of the others, but had no particular 


impulse to interfere with the internal affairs of its rival. If 


conflict was unavoidable by balance of power calculations then 
war settled the issue -- preferably fought on some colonial land 


far from the home country; war represented a conflict of profes- 


sional armies, and was not nearly so likely to require the total 


support of the internal population. However, the success of the 
American and French revolutions changed the character of world 
affairs. From the Congress of Vienna onwards the continental 
monarchies perceived the democratic objectives of revolutionary 
movements as a contagious disease to be stamped out wherever it 
appeared. Prussia, Russia, and Austria adopted a ee inter- 
ventionary policy in defense of the principle of legitimacy. Armed 
interventions restored monarchies in Naples, Piedmont, and Spain. 


The avowal of intentions to recapture for Spain control over her 


revolting colonies led to the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 with its 


insistence that European nations refrain from intervention in the 


Western hemisphere. It is well-known how the shield became a 


sword as the century progressed. Although Europe was kept out 


the United States intervened to restore internal order or to 
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protect American economic interests. The details of the story 
are no longer important as a series of XXth Century hemispheric 
agreements incorporated an absolute renunciation of the right of 
amass” intervention in the internal affairs of a sovereign 
stater”, However, the internal events in another state were not 
sealed off from international concern. The adoption of the 


principle of collective self-defense in Article 3 of Inter- 


American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance was supplemented by the 


Declaration of Solidarity at Caracas in 1954 with its condemnation 
of the interventionary character of the internationalist communist 
movement and an @ priori commitment to view its appearance in 
any part of the hemisphere as “a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American states" that called for 
collective action. In effect, the formal claim was to revive the 
concept of protective intervention implicit in the experience of 
the Monroe Doctrine in order to set limits upon the expansionist 
tendencies of the communist movement. 

The development of American policy was influenced by events 
leading up to World War II that suggested political limits to 
the legal commitment to nonintervention. The end of World War I 
had led to strong sentiment, most dramatically attributed to 
Wilson, favoring policies of self-determination and noninterven- 
tion. The costly war was itself seen to be in part an outgrowth 


of colonial greed. The reaction led to a widespread endorsement 


of the right of a people to control their own political destiny. 
It was also felt that if noninterference prevailed conflict could 


be localized. Gradually this induced the status quo powers to 
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give up interventionary practices and adhere to their pledges of 
nonintervention. Such a pattern of commitment was part of the 
atmosphere favorable to the aggressions of Nazi Germany. A 
combination of subversive intervention by Germany and noninter- 


vention by other European nations facilitated the increases in 


national power won so easily by Hitler in the years leading up 
to World War II. The acme of nonintervention by the Western 
democracies took place during the Spanish Civil War and was 
paralleled by the full-scale intervention of the Fascist nations 


on the side of Franco and the Soviet Union on the Loyalist side. 


It became evident that intervention short of armed attack was an 
effective way to increase national power, at least assuring a 
friendly government. Furthermore, it was demonstrated that a 
potential aggressor becomes much more dangerous if it can con- 
solidate its power by maximum use of interventionary tactics prior 
to recourse to war. The implication of nonintervention is to 
watch while a potential enemy grows strong through a series of 
successful interventions. When the occasion to resist arises 

for the "law-abiding" state, then it may be too late, or at least 
it is more arduous than it would have been at a stage wees the 
aggressor was weaker. Certainly Hitler was more difficult to 


defeat because the liberal democracies did not regard his earlier 


manifestations of aggressiveness as an occasion for counter-action. 
Nonintervention is a system that brings stability only if all 
States powerful enough to intervene refrain from using their power. 


As soon as one state embarks on an interventionary policy then the 


legal standards used to measure the duties of nonintervention 


are a trap for status quo nations and a shield for an aggressor 
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nation. Thus in the years leading up to World War II noninter- 
vention was deference to aggression rather than to self-deter- 
mination. Hence protective and preventive intervention may be 
essential to resist the pressure of expansion. This insight 
has been at the basis of United States policy in the Cold War 
accounting for American interventions in Iran, Guatemala, Lebanon, 
and now, abortively, Cuba and Laos. 

Revolutionary internal action necessarily invites inter- 
vention under modern circumstances. The dominant elite in control 
of the national government can often suppress a purely domestic 
revolutionary movement. However, the internal revolutionary 
group, especially if it is situated near the periphery of Communist 
influence, can receive external help; such intervention transforms 
the domestic revolution into an arena for Cold War conflict, 
subordinating the welfare of the inhabitants to the global 
struggle for power. This was the sad experience of Korea, Indo- 
china, and Laos. Cold War rivalry can also be used by the 
successful nationalist revolution to obtain significant external 
economic aid to allow rapid internal capital development to take 
place. Nasser discovered this way to exploit the revolutionary 
Situation of world affairs without endangering national independence. 
Castro, gaining control of a strategically situated nation, has 
tried the same tactic; but American property interests in Cuba 
and the widespread fear that Castroism is a spreading cancer led 
to PERE | AF United States acted to prevent the successful 
revolutionary leader from taking advantage of the Cold War to 


achieve internal material gains. 


The historical-political pattern of the revolutionary era 
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conditions the legal norms prohibiting intervention in very compre- 
hensive terms. Article 15 of the Charter of Bogota is typical of 
the broad doctrinal commitment to nonintervention: 

No State or group of States has the right to 

intervene, directly or indirectly for any reason 

whatsoever, in the internal or external affairs 

of any other State. The foregoing principle 

prohibits not only armed force but also any other 

form of interference against the personality of 

the State or against its political, economic, and 

cultural elements. 
The Draft Code of Offenses against the Peace and Security of Mankind 
even proposes individual criminal responsibility for promoting 
intervention in the political affairs of another country. But here, 
unlike with aggression, there is no horizontal implementation of 
the broad prohibitive legal seitttilicad®” «us superpowers do not 
think that an intervention will provoke a massive retaliation by 
their rival. In fact the obsolescence of recourse to war shifts 
the international strickic for power into a series of interven- 
tionary settings. The United Arab Republic has found that inter- 
vention by hostile propaganda, subversion, and other means more 
subtle than so-called "dictatorial interference" in internal affairs 
is an economical and effective way to expand its influence across 
national boundaries by sponsoring internal revolutions in R 
neighboring conservative countries. It is ordinarily true that 
intervention in Africa and Asia is a progressive force for social 
change unless it leads to an armed clash in the ssh of the 
Cold War; it provides the oppressed peoples with an external lever 
or power that can often enable the revolution to overcome internal 
weakness. If the occasion for intervention is to prevent a 


defection by a Cold War bloc member then the danger of major 


nuclear conflict tends to discourage counter-intervention. This 
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certainly seems to be evident for the U.S. intervention in 
Guatamala in 1954 and in Cuba in 1961, and for the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary in 1956. 

Political factors take consistent precedence over legal con- 
siderations with regard to interventionary phenomena. The legal 
rules are quite clear, but the urgencies of revolutionary energy 
in the midst of the Cold War rivalry, give them little more than 
a rhetorical relevance. That is, especially the United States, 
seeks to veil its interventionary practices by legalistic devices. 
Thus the Eisenhower Doctrine stressed the consent of the con- 
stituted government to justify action taken to suppress internal 
revolutionary pressures and President Kennedy emphasized the 
absence of direct military intervention to defend America's role 
in staging the 1961 counter-revolution against Castro. Such 
concern with legality is significant so far as it actually 
influences American decisions to resort to military intervention 
or to refrain from sending troops into a foreign country when the 
head of state has not requested their presence. In this sense 
the phenomena of intervention can be confined or enlarged by the 
broad relevance of reciprocity to the behavior of the one 
actors in the Cold War. Thus the way the United States intervenes 
in Cuba may influence the way in which the Soviet Union inter- 


venes in Laos. But from the viewpoint of the smaller status quo 


nations in Latin America and elsewhere reliance upon such 
legalistic factors does not disguise the defeat of the legal 
principle, and its embodied policy, that one state is not entitled 
to use its coercive influence to control the internal affairs of 


another state. For conformity to a technical interpretation of a 
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norm matters far less than the fulfillment of the guiding policy 
of the rule by finding behavioral ways to unite power with 
prescriptive imperatives. 

The Soviet Union has consistently abetted internal rev- 
Olutions in the non-socialist parts of the world by following an 
openly interventionary wnitiee In the context of colonialism the 


principle of self-determination is given precedence over norms of 


nonintervention. But when a socialist country is the target of 
intervention then the Soviet Union strongly stresses notions of sm 
domestic concern and noninterventionism. For instance, Premier 
Khrushchev's April 22, 1961 Message to President Kennedy on the 
American role in financing, training, and administering the rebel 
attack on Cuba relied heavily and piously upon the norm of 
international law proscribing intervention: 

What standards of law can be invoked to justify 

these interventions? .. . If such methods were 

to become predominant in the relations among 

states, there would be no place left for law. 

Its place would be taken by lawlessness and 

arbitrariness. 
And later in his Message Khrushchev says: 

We are for the peaceful coexistence of all states 

and noninterference in the internal affairs of 

other countries. . . . We consider that any inter- 

ference by one state in the affairs of another, 

especially armed interference is a violation of 

all international laws.30 
At the same time it is accurate to attribute a schizophrenic 
quality to the American endorsement of noninterventionism. At the 


same time that we revive, like Lazarus, the Monroe Doctrine to 


justify intervention in Cuba, alleging our action to be in accord 
with the Caracas Declaration of Solidarity, we continue to 


celebrate Captive Nations Week each July by unanimous Resolution 
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of Congress despite its frankly interventionary tenor. It is 
evident that the distinction between intervention and noninter- 
vention is manipulated by the Cold War leaders to justify their 


preferred political solution to a given situation. There is no 


adherence to a common standard, although Khrushchev's Message on 
Cuba emphasizes the destabilizing effect of the reciprocal 
acceptance by the Soviet Union of military security as a basis 

for intervention in states, like Pakistan and Turkey, that have 
American bases on the geographical border of Russia. This is an 
important consideration, as the degree of restraint in an unstable 
world is based more on reciprocal patterns of practice than it is 


upon abstract norms of legal control. Revolutionary nations when 


their position grows strong may shift from lawlessness to gradual 
patterns of reciprocal adherence to common standards. This may 
be one way to discern the transformation of a revolutionary nation 


into a status quo nation. 


The policy of nonintervention is closely allied to legal 
rules about territorial sovereignty, equality and independence of 
states, and domestic jurisdiction. The fundamental policy objec- 
tive is to affirm the internal supremacy of the national government; 
however, generally, international law is not concerned with 


coercive internal movements, including revolutions, that threaten 


to overthrow the existing government. External states may give 
aid to the constituted government if the civil strife is charac- 
terized as "insurgency" but must remain neutral if it is regarded 
as "belligerency"; some regard the duty of noninterference to 


include a refusal to give the established government help regardless 


of the stage of civil strife. Despite contrary claims, no inter- 
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ventionary right ordinarily arises as a result of civil strife. 
Thus under the Charter civil strife is a matter "essentially 
within domestic jurisdiction" unless it constitutes a threat to 
the peace. That is, the duty of the United Nations is to main- 


tain international, not internal peace; but the expanding tendencies 


of civil strife under revolutionary world conditions very quickly 
transforms an internal war into an international conflict situation. 
This certainly accounts for the presence and the immense difficulty 
encountered by the United Nations in its effort to establish order 
in the Congo in 1960-61. The Congo conflict combines the Cold 

War and the battle against coloniaism with intense internal 
struggles for power. The factions are not susceptible, it has 
seemed, to reconciliation; the establishment of order requires 

the UN to make choices for and against the contending factions, 
thereby identifying itself with one side in the global rivalry 

and alienating the opposed side. The UN has met this fate in the 
Congo operation, and yet it is not easy to conceive how else it 
might have acted to carry out its decision to intervene. The 


emergence of revolutionary nations -- of the left and of the right - 


tends to subordinate actual implementation of centralized inter- 


ventionary decisions to the urgencies of the Cold War. This was 
curiously manifest in a recent study of intervention from the 
perspective of diplomatic history: "Intervention is legal when 
it is used to protect vital national or international interests 
which are in imminent jeopardy and which cannot be protected by 
other means. When it is undertaken to safeguard lesser stakes, 
or when peril is not pressing, or when other means are available, 


or when it violates contractual obligation, intervention is 
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appeal to conscience; there are no criteria given whereby patterns 


In a decentralized legal order this makes law into an 


of reciprocal behavior can establish reasonable limits to inter- 
ventionary policy. This is a regressive approach to the relation 
between law and politics, as it confirms the primacy of political 
considerations. It is recommended that the motive fe interference 
should not govern the legality of the interference unless it is 
carried out under mandate of the United Nations. The illegality 
of intervention is preferably viewed as a series of coordinates 
ranging from the manifest illegality of armed interference in 
internal affairs to the subtle legality of a prolonged with- 
holding of recognition from a hostile government, as a second set 
of coordinates ranging from the illegality of unilateral inter- 
ventions to the legality of world community intervention, and as 
a third set of coordinates that express the extent of coercive 
impact. Such a system of normative classification would help us 
to understand the legal quality of interventionary practice. 

A second level of analysis could then relate a wntiwbiution 
intervention to the dynamics of the revolutionary situation of the 
Cold War. From such a perspective we can distinguish the Indian 
interventions in Kashmir and Hyderabad from the Soviet inter- 
ventions in Czechoslovakia and Hungary and the American inter-_ 
ventions in Guatemala and Cuba. In this connection it is useful 
to emphasize the spatial relation between the target state and 


the intervening Cold War actor; compare, for instance, the 


American response to the Chinese intervention in Tibet with the 


alleged Soviet intervention in Cuba on behalf of Castro. Part 


of the variation here is based upon the feasibility of counter- 
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intervention. We find, as well, a minimal stability that results 
from reciprocal deference by the leading Cold War rivals to a 
region of acknowledged hegemony; here it is useful to compare 
the verbal “counter-intervention" with military counter- 
intervention -- for instance, United States-Soviet responses to 
Guatemala in 1954, Hungary in 1956, and Laos in 1961. 

Thus the interventionary policy of a revolutionary political 
era takes precedence over the norms of nonintervention present in 
international law. However, the aging of major revlutionary 
nations, the threat of war arising out of interventionary clashes, 
and the growth of regional and international institutions suggests 
that possibly legal claims will ‘+ ohven greater weight in the 
future. Certainly adequate norms and implementing processes rele- 


vant to nonintervention are a prerequisite of a successful shift 


from instability to stability in world politics. 


The relevance of norms of international law to the specific 
phenomenon of an internal revolution is evident. The Communist 
governments of the Soviet Union and mainland China attained power 
by successfully staged revolutions. The main way in which the 
leading revolutionary nations seek to expand their influence, 
and this includes a non-Communist nation like the UAR, is to 


sponsor revolutionary movements in status quo nations. Techniques 


of infiltration, subversion, and espionage have been perfected as 
instruments of indirect aggression without exposing the actor to 
the immense hazard of direct attack. The bearing of legal norm 


upon the phenomenon of revolution is a crucial aspect of the 
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relation between a revolutionary nation and international law. 
The effort to export revolutions is, of course, prohibited by 
the norms of nonintervention; subversion, infiltration, and 
propaganda, designed to foment a foreign revolution is a maximum 
instance of an effort to influence the internal affairs of a 
sovereign state. In addition to this central notion of non- 
intervention, international law provides other norms which are 
more compatible with the interests of the revolutionary nation 
in instability. For instance, there is the positive legal duty 
to remain aloof from civil strife, thus legitimating the normal 


interest of revolutionary nations in denying external relief to 


the constituted government in its struggle to suppress the revolu- 


tionary movement. The nonintervention system of the liberal 
democracies contributed to the triumph of the rightest revolution 
of Franco in Spain. Once a revolutionary government attains con- 
trol of its national territory it frequently expropriates private 
property and public assets of its predecessor government. The 
legal rules of act of state and sovereign immunity in the domestic 


courts of foreign status quo states tend to facilitate this pro- 


cess. Domestic courts may, however, seek to interfere with expro- 
priation of property, especially if it is located outside the 
revolutionary nation. In fact, if a large portion of the assets 


of revolutionary nations are located in foreign status quo nations 


refusals to give effect to nationalization decrees can seriously 
interfere with the social program of the revolutionary nations. 
This is an indecisive area of law with many divergent decisions; 


considerable disagreement among commentators exists as to the 
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wisdom and effectiveness of using such invalidating legal norms as 


@ weapon in the battle against revolutionary nations. Such parti- 
san use of horizontal institutions of the world legal order 
(domestic courts) can undermine that portion of international law 
dependent upon reciprocity. 


In addition, status gquo nations can withhold diplomatic 


recognition from and resist the admission to the United Nations of 
@ revolutionary nation, thereby restricting its participation in 
world affairs. This politicizes the recognition process making 


it depend upon the attitude of the status quo nation to the revo- 


lutionary government, rather than making it depend upon the legal 
(ob jective) standard of factual control over land, territory, and 
institutions. Such politicization of legal norms enhances insta- 
bility in international affairs and seems to have a dubious impact 
upon the target nation. American nonrecognition policy directed 
first at the Soviet Union, now at China, seems to be dubious poli- 
tics, as well as weakening the appeal of our plea to other nations 
to adhere to the rule of law in world affairs. It also tends to 
legitimate resort to premature recognition by the revolutionary 
nations. The right to give political fugitives diplomatic asylum 
within the territory of a foreign state also has an obvious rela- 
tion to revolutionary activity. Here again, however, the insta- 
bility generated by the existence of revolutionary nations makes 


the institution of asylum also selectively valuable to status quo 


nations. One thinks, for instance, of the grant of asylum to 


Cardinal Midzenty by the United States. 


ke 


This brief discussion intends only to illustrate how inter- 


national law bears upon the specific phenomenon of internal 
revolution. The legal problems raised here are very diverse, 

complex, and generate controversial solutions, and require fuller 
consideration to permit an adequate appreciation of the relevance 


of norms of international law to revolutionary activity. 


Conclusion 


The advent of revolutionary nations has accentuated the 
tendency of nations to pursue selfish ends by coercive means in 
world politics. Military strategy and latent internal instability 


in the newly developing portions of the world have shaped the 


patterns of coercion used by Cold War rivals. Legal norms serve 


to restrain behavior only when they accord with a powerful 


nation's perception of its national security. Thus the current 
relevance of legal norms to world affairs depends upon a careful 
comprehension of the bearing of social, economic, military, and 


political variables. 


The dominance and pervasity of the Cold War makes manifest 


the fact that the nations of the globe do not compose a world 


community. Divergent ideologies and cultures stress the absence 


of the kind of social cohesiveness propitious to the growth of 


law. 


And yet we find a continued emphasis by our leaders upon 


the need to replace the reign of force by the rule of law. 
President Eisenhower put this very well at New Delhi in 1959; 


"The time has come for mankind to make the rule of law in inter- 


national affairs as normal as it is now in domestic affairs." The 
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sincerity of this sentiment makes especially ironic an emerging 


American pattern of departure from a law-oriented approach to 
world affairs. Such a departure has been highlighted by the U-2 
incident, retention of the Connally Reservation, prolonged non- 
recognition of Communist China, and intervention in the internal 
affairs of Castro's Cuba. 

This distance between authoritative rhetoric and conduct is 


more than cynical opportunism by national leaders. It reflects 


the trap that seems to have been set for status quo nations by the 


instabilities generated by the aggressive revolutionary nations. 
We are caught between the irreconcilable aspiration for a just 
international order and the necessity to meet force with force 

to assure our survival. The atmosphere is made particularly 
tense by the frightful dangers of nuclear conflagration. It is my 
feeling that this apparent crisis is partly a consequence of a 
failure of intellect and will. There appears to be a growing 
awareness that power politics is now more like Russian roulette 
than a game played for rational gain. But there is at the same 
time considerable official reticence to acknowledge the implica- 
tions of this perception. Nevertheless I am led to hope, perhaps 
naively, that an awareness of the futility of a game will encour- 


age its eventual abandoment. If such an instrumental consensus 


can assert itself -- called recently a "‘sommansey of fear" -- 
then the task of just ordering assigned to law is clear. But 
it will be a task that is less concerned with the formulation 
of "norms" and "doctrine" than with the implementation of rules 


in action by the development of strong procedures, processes, 
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and institutions for making certain that the word becomes 
flesh. This desideratum suggests a whole direction for a con- 
textual rethinking of the role of international law in world 


affairs. 
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Footnotes 


*It is a pleasure to thank my colleague Roland J. Stanger 


for helping me so generously with this essay. 


It is relevant to observe that the Draft Program of the Soviet 
Communist Party for the 22nd Party Congress fails to make a 
single reference to international law in the course of an 
elaborate reformulation of Soviet foreign policy and aspira- 
tion. Even in the extended discussion of the relations 
between the Soviet Union and other members of the Communist 
bloc there is little tangible indication of a willingness to 
overcome national rivalries by the promotion of supranational 
political and legal integration. There is not even an ex- 
pressed desire for regional institutions of an extent com- 
parable to those developing in Western Europe. See full text 
of the Draft Program, N. Y. Times, August 1, 1961, pp. 13-20. 
For negative accounts of the Soviet attitude towards interna- 
tional law see KOROWICZ, INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
108-156 (1959); LIPSON, OUTER SPACE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


12-17 (Rand Paper P-1434, 1959). 


Throughout this essay it is important to take account of the 
particular character of the legal norm. The range of norms 
includes rules of the game and very specific provisions in 
international agreements. My preference is to extend the 
characterization "law" to any "norm" that appears to standard- 
ize international behavior. This acknowledges the decentral- 


ized character of the international system, and emphasizes 
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2/ cont'a 


its deficient norm-producing procedures and institutions. The 
text example from the Korean War suffers from its specificity 
in time and place. We usually think of law as providing 
standards of more general application. Here again, however, 
the ad hoc nature of international regimes is part of the 
quality of contemporary world order. This feature of specif- 
icity serves to remind us of the primitive character of 
international law. However, it is important to use an inclu- 
sive image of law for international affairs so as to perceive 
all existing ordering possibilities. In contrast, a strict 
image of law, as developed by Austinian positivism, may use- 
fully focus the task of the jurist in an orderly and advanced 


social system. 


Perceptively foreshadowed in SMITH, THE CRISIS IN THE LAW 
OF NATIONS (1947). 


The United Nations initially was requested to send military 
assistance to the government of the Congo to permit it to 
repel “the present external aggression" charged to Belgium as 
@ result of "the despatch to the Congo of metropolitan Bel- 
gian troops in violation of the Treaty of Friendship” between 
the two countries. However, it was evident that the Security 
Council responded to Lumumba's request primarily because, as 
it stated in its Resolution of July 22, 1960, "the complete 
restoration of law and order in the Republic of the Congo 
would effectively contribute to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security." See generally E. M. Miller, 
Legal Aspects of U.N. Action in the Congo, 55 AM. J. INT'L 

L. 1 (1961). 
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Traditional international law, as developed before nuclear 
weapons, emphasized the territorial state as a sovereign 
minimum unit in world affairs. Territorial jurisdiction was 
absolute except for the duty to respect the rights of alien 
residents. Otherwise international law exempted internal 
phenomena, even when it crossed the threshold of violence. 
This exemption was accelerated in the XXth Century by the 
gospel of self-determination given initial impetus by Woodrow 
Wilson. With nuclear weapons and the Cold War political 
stability for the world rests progressively upon the control 
of internal violence. A sensitive study of the bearing of 
the new military technology upon the old political system is 
Herz, INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN THE ATOMIC AGE (1959). 


Cuba exemplified this pattern by a series of futile interven- 
tions through Central America. The power used was so inade- 
quate (a handful of men with an armful of light weapons) to 
the ends pursued (the overthrow of a well-organized govern- 


ment) that the revolutionary zeal of the Castro forces seemed 


like a bad comedy. For a brief description of these 1959 


Cuban interventions see STEBBINS, THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 1959, 353-357 (1960). 


N. Y. Times, August 1, 1961, p. 16, col. 4; see also W. W. 


Rostow, Guerilla Warfare in the Underdeveloped Areas, 45 


DEPT STATE BULL. 233, 234 (1958). 
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See analysis that suggests general tendencies of social 
systems to develop an orientation favorable to the applica- 


tion of legal rules, Fisher, Bringing Law To Bear on Govern- 


ments, 74 HARV. L. REV. 1130 (1961); Fisher, Should We 


Veto the Troika?, The New Republic, August 21, 1961, pp. 


11-14 


See the second Khrushchev Message to President Kennedy pro- 


testing United States invervention in April 19651 in Cuba, 


"MR. KHRUSHCHEV TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY," (unofficial transla- 
tion of message dated April 22, 1961), reprinted in 44 DEP'T 
STATE BULL. 664 (1961). 


Kaplan and Katzenbach, THE POLITICAL FOUNDATIONS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, 30-55 (1961). 


See McDOUGAL, STUDIES IN WORLD PUBLIC ORDER (1960). 


This depiction is developed in some detail in Falk, Inter- 


national Jurisdiction: Horizontal and Vertical Conceptions 


of Legal Order, 32 TEMP. L.Q. 295 (1959). 


See e.g., MALINOWSKI, CRIME AND CUSTOM IN SAVAGE SOCIETY 
(1926); GLUCKMAN, THE JUDICIAL PROCESS AMONG THE BAROTZE OF 
NORTHERN RHODESIA (1955). 


Cf. JENKS, THE COMMON LAW OF MANKIND, 63-172 (1958); 
NORTHROP, THE TAMING OF NATIONS (1952). 
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For a collection of statements by important recent political 


figures in the United States ranging from Robert Taft to 


Adlai Stevenson agreeing on the urgency of extending the 


international rule of law see A.B.A., Special Committee on 


World Peace Through Law, COMPILATION OF QUOTATIONS (1960); 


Cf. also Bishop, The International Rule of Law, 59 MICH. L. 


REV. 553 (1961). 


S. S. LOTUS, PCIJ., Ser. A, No. 10 (1927). 


Cf. Excellent study by McDougal and Feliciano, Legal Regula- 


tion of Resort to International Coercion: Aggression and 


Self-Defense in Policy Perspective, 68 YALE L.J. 1057 (1959) 


(discussion of complementary prescriptions is clearly stated 


on 1059-1063). 


Nottebohm (Lichtenstein v. Guatemala) [1955] I.C.J. Rep. 4. 


Colombia Peruvian Asylum Case [1950] I.C.J. Rep. 266. 


It is well to observe that national actors have never 


operated in conditions of "normalcy" where vital matters 


were involved. Prior to our revolutionary age, the egoistic 


pursuit of national interest led states to refuse to accept 


comprehensive legal standards. For an excellent treatment 


of the earlier politicization of world affairs along these 


lines see Visscher, THEORY AND REALITY IN PUBLIC INTERNATION- 


AL LAW 71-129 (1957). Perhaps the advent of nuclear weapons 


during the European stage of world history might have produc- 


ed an effective world legal order. A common cultural heritage 


might have overcome political differences in the face of the 


threat of mutual extermination. 
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A liberalization of the internal regime tends to encourage 


the pressure for external accommodation. Such a tendency is 


transformed by some into a presupposition; that is, legal 
arrangements with totalitarian nations are a trap for liberal 
democracies. Thus we must not expect to develop a universal 
legal order until there has been decisive internal liberali-« 
zation in the communist states. This position is developed 
by McDougal and Lasswell in STUDIES IN WORLD PUBLIC ORDER, 
"The Identification and Appraisal of Diverse Systems of 
Public Order," 3-10 (1960). 


See Q. Wright, The Prevention of Aggression, 50 AM. J. INT'L 


L. 514, 517 (1956); Sohn, The Definition of Aggression, 45 
VA. L. REV. 697 (1959). 


STONE, AGGRESSION AND WORLD ORDER (1958). 
Id. at 99-103. 


See Phelps and others, Accidental War: Some Dangers in the 


1960's (Mershon National Security Program Research Paper 
1960). | 


Comprehensive review found in GRABER, CRISIS DIPLOMACY (1959); 
THOMAS & THOMAS, NON-INTERVENTION: THE LAW AND ITS IMPORT IN 
THE AMERICAS (1956). 


For analysis of Cuban intervention see Falk, United States 


Participation in the Cuban Invasion and the Rule of Law, 


1961 OHIO STATE L.J. 
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Domestic (horizontal) implementation of nonintervention 
policy is technically fulfilled by the provisions of the 
United States Neutrality Laws. See 22 USCA §§ 441-465, 18 
USCA §960. 


Premier Khrushchev has publicly promised Soviet support for 


internal wars of liberation. 
N. ¥. Times, April 23, 1961. 


Q. Wright, Subversive Intervention, 54 AM. J. INT'L L. 521 


(1960). 


Graber, op. cit. supra, at 361. 


See perceptive analyses, Schwarzenberger, Hegemonial Inter- 


vention, The Year Book of World Affairs, 236-265 (1955); 


Kaplan and Katzenbach, The Patterns of International 


Politics and of International Law, 53 AM. POL. SCI. REV. 


693 (1959). 


Decisions are interestingly represented in KATZ and BREWSTER, 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS AND RELATIONS, 299-398 (1960). 


This line of thinking is somewhat suggested by RAPOPORT, 
FIGHTS, GAMES AND DEBATES (1960); and see H. S. Hughes, 


The Strategy of Deterrence, COMMENTARY, XXXI, No. 3, 


185-192 (1961). 
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The House Appropriations Committee as a Political System: 
The Problem of Integration 


Richard F. Fenno, dr. 
The University of Rochester 


- Prepared for Delivery at the 1°41 Annual Meeting of 
The American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6-9, 1961 


Political Science research on Congress has produced a time-tested consensus 

on the very considerable power and autonomy of Congressional committees, 
Because of these two characteristics, it makes empirical and analytical 

sense to treat the Congressional committee as a discrete unit for analysis, 

We can think of a committee, in the most general terms, as a social system. 
More particularly, it is a political system; and most specifically it is a 
political subsystem. As a social system, the committee has three character- 
istics: a distinctive set of interdependent relationships among its 
constituent elements, a set of activities which sets it off from its 
environment, and a tendency over time to promote its own survival, As a 
political subsystem, it participates in the making of authoritative decisions 
for a society=-which activity is the distinctive mark of the political system, 
To view the committee as a system calls attention to its internal life and to 
the environment in which it lives, and it relates the two aspects one to the 
other, ~It invites us to focus on the functional problems facing the committee, 
to analyze the degree to which these functional problems are. geived, and to 
relate the solution of these problems to committee survival.— 


This study is a partial description of one congressional committee during 
one specific period-~Tp Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1947-1961.5/ Its immediate 7 is to add to our understanding 
of appropriations politics in Congress, Hopefully, however, it might also 
suggest the usefulness of this type of analysis for studying the activities 
of any congressional committee, 


The House Committee on Appropristicns is a subsystem of the American political 
system, It is one decision-making unit which interacts with other units in 
the process of making authoritative decisions for the United States, It is 
also a subsystem of the Congress and, most importantly, of the House of 
Representatives, Committee decisions must be made the object of further 
decisions by the House and the Congress (as well as by the President) before 
they become binding for the society. The Committee is, therefore, a political 
subsystem related primarily to otier legislative subsystems and, through then, 
to the total American political system, Probably the three most imoortant 
functional problems which it needs to solve in order to survive are these: 

1. Externally there is the problem of adaptation to the other subsystems of 
its environment--especially the House, but also the Senate and its Appropria- 
tions Committee, executive branch agencies, and clientele groups. 2, In- 
ternally, the Committee mst achieve certain goals or perform certain tasks 
set for it by other subsystems and by its own members, This it does primarily 
by organizing a decision-making structure and making decisions. 3, Internally, 
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too, the Committee must be able to hold itself together or remain integrated 
in making decisions and in adapting to its environment, The three problems 
should be ‘treated together for any complete understanding of the Committee 
subsystem, This paper, however, is focused only on the internal problems of 
the Committee, and on one of these--the problem of integration--in particular. 


The Appropriations Committee, like every organization, exhibits the basic 
structurel characteristic of differentiation among its elements, Faced with 
the basic problem of 'who shall do what, and how', the Committee provides 

for the allocation of positions and tasks. This differentiation applies 

most importantly to two elements-~individual positions together with the 
roles that flow therefrom and subgroups. A role is constituted by "the ways 

. of behaving which are expected of any individual who occupies a certain 
position."4/ A subgroup is constituted by a collectivity of Committee 
members, smaller than ‘the Committee itself, which cooperates in the per- 
formance of some task,2/ Distinctive positions and roles may derive from a 
subgroup as well as from the Committee as a whole. Differentiation among 
positions-plus-roles and subgroups has two aspects--expected behavior and 
actual behavior, The Committee, that is to say, has an agreed upon set of 
views as to how each individual in a given position is expected to behave 
(e.g. his role); and the Committee has a set of views as to how each subgroup 
is expected to behave, These views about the expected or appropriate behavior 
are embodied in the Committee's norms, But the actual behavior of individuals 
(e.g. role behavior) and of subgroups may not entirely correspond with Committee 
norms. On the Committee, the two aspects coincide most of the time, where 
they do not, however, the distinction becomes crucial to a description of 
Committee structure, 


The fact of differentiation among the positions-plus-roles and the subgroups 
of the Committee necessitates their integration, That is to say, the 
Committee faces another problem, 'how shall these diverse elements be made 

to mesh together or function in support of one another?! No political system 
(or subsystem) is perfectly integrated; yet no political system can survive 
without some minimum degree of integration among its differentiated parts, 
Committee integration is defined as the degree to which there is a working 
together or a meshing together or mutual support among its positions-plus- 
roles and subgroups, Conversely, integration is defined as the degree to 
which the Committee is able to minimize conflict among its roles and,jts sub- 
groups, either by heading it off or resolving it when it does arise,—’ Since 
expectations stated in norms furnish guides to behavior, a concomitant of 
integration is the existence of a fairly consistent set of norms, widely 
agreed upon and widely followed by the members, Another concomitant of 
integration consequent to the existence of effective norms is the existence 
of control mechanisms (i.e. socialization and sanctioning mechanisms) capable 
of maintaining reasonable conformity to norms, In other words, the more 
highly integrated the Committee, the smaller will be the gap between expected 
and actual behavior, 


The focus of this study is on integration as a structural characteristic of 
and as a functional problem for the Appropriations Committee, It is concerned, 
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first, with describing certain basic characteristics of the Committee which 
help to explain the integration of its parts, Secondly, it undertakes a 
partial description of the degree to which and the ways in which the Committee 
achieves integration. No attempt is made to state in quantitative terms "how 
much" integration obtains on the Committee. But integration is examined in 
terms of the meshing together or the minimization of conflict among certain 
subgroups and among certain key positions-plus-roles, Also, important control 
mechanisms are described, The study concludes with some comments on the cone 
sequences of Committee integration for appropriations politics and on the use- 
fulness of further Congressional committee analysis in terms of functional 
problems such as this one, 


I 


Five important characteristics of the Appropriations Committee which help 
explain Committee integration are: 1, the existence of a well-articulated 
and deeply-rooted consensus on Committee goals or tasks, 2. the nature of 
the Committee's subject matter, 3. the legislative orientation of its 
members, h, the attractiveness of the Committee for its members, 5, the 
stability of Committee membership. 


Consensus The Appropriations Committee's perception of its tasks takes 

form within the broad guidelines set by its parent body, the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, For it is the primary condition of the Committee's existence 
4 that it was created by the House for the purpose of assisting the House in 
| the performance of its legislative tasks in the area of appropriations, 

What the House has granted--in this case the legitimacy, the jurisdiction 
and the tasks of the Committee--the House can take, and indeed has taken, 
away. Committee-House tension is indigenous to their relationship, but the 
Appr oaa Committee cannot survive protracted and serious conflict with 
the House,’ Its members are agreed, therefore, that their overall task is 
to serve the House in the manner and with the substantive results that the 
House prescribes, 


The Committee subscribes to the important norms of the House and assists in 
the following House tasks: its lawmaking task, by making recommendations as 
to amounts and conditions of appropriations; its control task, by exercising 
continuous oversight of administrative activity; its representative task, by 
being responsive to the persistent demands (for and against appropriations ) 
of a variety of publics; its consensus-building task, by bargaining for 
sufficient support among interested groups to make politically viable appro- 
priations decisions; and its negotiating task, by acting as the House spokes- 
man in appropriations dealings with "the other body", 


What the Committee accepts from the House are the outer boundaries of its 
activity and a range of broadly stated, imprecise expectations fixed within 
those limits, House surveillance of Committee activity is intermittent and 
highly permissive, To the Committee, therefore, is left the job of elaborat- 
ing a definition of tasks and a supporting set of perceptions (of itself and 
of others) explicit enough to furnish day to day guidance, 
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The Committee's view begins with the Constitution~based and custom sanctioned 
preeminence of the House of Representatives in appropriations affairs, It 
moves easily to the conviction that, as the efficient part of the House in 
this regard, the Constitution has endowed it with special obligations and 
special prerogatives, It ends in the view that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, far from being one among many units in a complicated legislative- 
executive process, is THE most important, most responsible unit in the 
appropriations process,2/ Hand in hand with the consensus on their primacy 
goes a consensus that all of their House-prescribed tasks can be fulfilled 
by superimposing upon them one, single, paramount task, That all-encompass- 
ing task is to guard the Federal Treasury. Committee members state their 
goals in the essentially negative terms of guardianship--screening requests 
for money, checking against ill-advised expenditures, and protecting the 
taxpayer's dollar, In the language of the Committee's official history, the 
job of each member is, "constantly and courageously to protect the Federal 
Treasury against thousands of wi Song aad imperative demands for unnecessary, 
unwise, and excessive expenditures" 


To buttress its self-image as guardian of the Federal Treasury, the Committee 
elaborates a set of perceptions about others to which most members hold most 
of the time, For example, each executive official is seen to be interested 
in the expansion of his own particular program. Each one asks, therefore, 
for more money than he really needs, in view of the total picture, to run an 
adequate program, The Budget Bureau is the object of scorn and/or hostility 
for about half the Committee, At its worst, it is considered as a usurper 
or a pretender in the Kingdom of the Treasury; at its best, it is said to 
present a set of figures from which the Committee must begin its own inde~ 
pendent investigation of budget estimates, The Senate provokes nearly 
unanimous exasperation, Its members are felt to be too busy, too far 
removed from "the people", and too interested in doing favors for one 
another to hold off the many interests which seek "to get into the Federal 
Treasury", By virtue of their House membership, Committee members share 
some of the attitudes and problems of one of the groups trying to extract 
money from the Treasury--e.g. their fellow Representatives, The fact of 
overlapping membership plus the Committee's status as a subsystem of the 
House renders Committee members sympathetic to and understanding of the 
desires of their colleagues for increased appropriations, They resist 

these desires, often to the point of incurring the wrath of the House, but 
it is a moderated resistance, It lacks the spur of institutional antagonism 
which colors Committee attitudes toward the bureaucracy, the Budget Bureau 
and the Senate, 


These perceptions of others help the Committee to define the instrumental 
task which it prescribes for itself in pursuit of its main task, It is that 
most budget estimates can, should, and must be reduced--and, since no one 
else can be trusted to do it, by the House Committee, To the consensus on 
the task of protecting the Treasury is added, therefore, a consensus on the 
task of cutting budget estimates, 


In terms of immediate action, Committee members agree that they mst strike 
a highly critical ,aggressive posture toward budget requests, and that they 
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should, all things being equal, reduce them, In the words of the Committee's 
veterans: "There has never been a budget submitted to the Congress that 
couldn't be cut." "There isn't a budget that can't be cut 10% immediately," 
"Ttve been on the Committee for 17 years. No subcommittee of which I have 
been a member has ever reported out a bill without a cut in the budget. 

I'm proud of that record," The goal of budget-cutting is a strongly in- 
ternalized one for the Committee member, "It's a tradition in the Appropria- 
tions Committee to cut." "You're grounded in it... . It's ingrained in you 
from the time you get on the Committee." For the purposes of a larger. study, 
the appropriations case histories_of 37 executive bureaus have been examined 
for a 12 year period (1947-1959).29/ of 43 separate bureau estimates, the 
Committee reduced 77.2% (342) of them, 


It is a mark of the intensity and the self-consciousness with which the 
Committee consensus on budget-cutting is held that it is couched in a dis- 
tinctive vocabulary, The workaday lingo of the Committee member is replete 
with negative verbs, undesirable objects of attention, and effective instru~ 
ments of action, Agency budgets are said to be filled with "fat", "padding", 
"grease", "pork", "oleaginous substance", "water", "oil", "cushions" 
"avoirdupois", "waste tissue", and "soft spots", The action verbs most 
commonly used are "cut", "carve", "slice", "prune", "whittle", "squeeze", 
"wring", "trim", "lop off", "chop", "slash", "pare", "shave", "fry", and 
"whack", The tools of the trade are appropriately referred to as "knife", 
"blade", "meat axe", "scalpel", "meat cleaver", "hatchet", "shears", 
"wringer", and "fine-tooth comb", Members are hailed by their fellows as 
being "pretty sharp with the knife", Agencies may "have the meat axe thrown 
at them", Executives are urged to put their agencies "on a fat boy's diet", 
Budgets are praised when they are "cut to the bone", And members agree that 
"You can always get a little more fat out of a piece of pork if you fry it 

a little longer and a little harder", 


To the major task of protecting the Treasury and the instrumental task of 
cutting budget estimates, each Committee member adds, usually by way of 
exception, a third task--serving the constituency to which he owes his 
election, The broad goals of the House are subscribed to by the Committee 
as a units; but the particular goals of a congressional district are sub- 
scribed to by each Committee member, The members find, therefore, that 
their most common role-conflict is between a Committee-oriented 
reducing role and a constituency oriented budget-increasing role. 

Committee ideology resolves the conflict by assigning top, long-run priority 
to the budget-cutting task and making of the constituency service a per= 
missable, short-run exception, No Member is expected to commit electoral 
suicide; but no member is expected to allow his for 
federal funds to dominate his Committee behavior 


Subject Matter Appropriations Committee integration is facilitated because 
of the subject matter with which the group deals, The Committee makes 
decisions on the same controversial issues as do the committees handling 
substantive legislation. But a money decision--however vitally it affects 
national policy--is, or at least seems to be, less directly a policy decision, 
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Since they deal immediately with dollars and cents, it is easy for the members 
to hong to the idea that they are not dealing with programmatic matters at 
al1.i3/ It is, on the whole, less troublesome to bargain and compromise 

among figures of, say, 115 million, 125 million and 130 million to fund a 
program than it is to reach agreement among alternative substantive approaches 
to that program, The subject matter, furthermore, keeps Committee members 
relatively free agents which promotes intra-Committee maneuvering and, hence, 
conflict avoidance, Members do not commit themselves to their constituents 

in terms of precise money amounts, Members of committees dealing directly 
with controversial issues are often pressured into taking concrete stands 

on these issues; consequently, they come to their committee work with fixed 
and hardened attitudes. This leads to unavoidable, head-on intra-committee 
conflict and renders integrative mechanisms relatively useless, By the same 
token, it may be more difficult for a constituent or clientele group to 

puxish or reward a member because he favored 50 million instead of 60 million 
to finance a farm program than it would be to deal with a vote for or against 
the farm program in the first place, Appropriations decisions seem to be a 
good distance behind the main battle lines over public policy, and the ~ 
Committee fosters this appearance throughitsefforts to avoid publicity,l4/ 


Integration is aided by appropriations subject matter in two other ways, 

The fact of an annual appropriations process means that Committee members 
perform the same operations with respect to the same subject matters year 
after year--and frequently more than once in a given year, 1. Substantive 
and procedural repetition promotes familiarity with key problems and provides 
ample opportunity to test and confirm the most satisfactory methods of deal- 
ing with them, And the absolute necessity that appropriations bills do pass 
gives urgency to the search for such methods, The fact that appropriations 
matters are so time consuming has led to the wis ap that no Committee 
member can serve on another standing committee,l2/ This House rule is a 
deterrent against the fragmentation of Committee member activity which could 
be a source of difficulty in holding the group together 1? If a committee 
has developed (as this one has) a number of norms designed to foster integra- 
tion, repeated and concentrated exposure to them increases the likelihood 
that they will be understood, accepted and followed, 


legislative Orientation The recruitment of members for the Appropriations 
Committee is, together with the prescription of tasks, controlled by the 
House of Representatives, The selection process, by party leaders and 
Special committees, has been ny described elsewhere--with one vital 
exception for this Committee.l9/ John Taber, the senior Republican on the 
Comittee, has been given, informally, dominant influence in choosing members 
from his side of the aisle .19/ The process produces a group of individuals 
strong in characteristics which are conducive to Committee integration, 

Those who make the selection pay special attention~-in addition to regional 
and state considerations and, in the case of the Republicans, economy minded- 
ness=-to predisposition toward cooperation as a means of achieving goals 

and some demonstrated talent for this mode of behavior. Nicholas Masters 

has ably described the characteristic as that of a responsible legislator-- 

a man who approves of and conforms to the norms of the legislative pr ocess 
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and of the House of Representatives, 20/ Most prominent among these 

norms are those of mutual respect, willingness to compromise, Ay, iprocity, 
devotion to work, and a concern for the prestige of the House.21/ All tend 
to promote cooperative rather than disruptive legislative behavior. 


Key selectors speak of wanting, for the Appropriations Committee, "the kind 
of man you can deal with" or "a fellow who is well-balanced and won't go 

off half-cocked on things", A Northern liberal Democrat felt that he had 
been chosen over eight competitors because, "I had made a lot of friends 

and was known as a nice guy"--especially, he noted, among Southern Congress~ 
man, Another Democrat explained, "I got the blessing of the Speaker and the 
leadership. It's personal friendships, I had done a lot of things for them 
in the past, and when I went to them and asked them, they gave it to me", 

A Republican chosen for the Committee in his first term recalled, "The 
Chairman (Rep. Taber) I guess did some checking around in my area, After 
all, I was new and he didn't know me, People told me that they were celled 
to see if I was--well, unstable or apt to go off on tangents ... to see 
whether or not I had any preconceived notions about things and would not be 
flexible--whether I would oppose things even though it was obvious", The 
evaluation of the "responsible legislator" is not easily conducted at long 
range; but it is a testimony to the care with which candidates are screened 
that checks will be made in the home district if necessary, A key criterion 
in each of the cases mentioned was a demonstrable record of, or an assumed 
predisposition toward, legislative give and take, 


Prospective members of the group are expected, in the words of a most senior 
member, to "serve a few years before the mast--a period of probation. .. 

If they are good men, they, af taken off the other committee and put on the 
Appropriations Committee".22/ The 106 Appropriations Committee members 
serving between 1917 and 1961 spent an average of 3.6 years on other House 
committees before coming to the Committee. Except when party control of the 
House shifts, producing a large number of vacancies on the new majority side, 
first term Congressmen are unlikely to secure Fs aaa ety Only 17 of the 
106 were selected as first term Congressmen, £3 A House apprenticeship 
(which Appropriations me cae more successfully than all committees save 
Ways and Means and Rules2@4/) provides the time in which legislative reputa- 
tions can be established on the part of the Member and the time in which an 
assessment of that reputation in terms of Appropriations Committee require- 
ments can be made, Moreover, the mere fact that a Member survives for a 
couple of terms is some indication of an electoral situation conducive to 
his "responsible" legislative behavior, The optimum bet for the Committee 
is a Member from a sufficiently safe district to permit him sreedoy of 
maneuver inside the House without fear of reprisal at the polls.22, The 
degree of responsiveness to House norms which the Committee selectors value 
may be the product of a safe district as well as an individual temperament, 


Attractiveness In addition to fulfilling the tasks set for it by the House, 
the Committee must, like any social system, fulfill tasks set for it by its 
members, Dissatisfaction, withdrawal or apathy on the part of its members 
can threaten the survival of the Committee just as seriously as any punitive 
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action of the House, The Committee must, therefore, satisfy individual 
member needs=-such as the need for power, prestige, recognition, respect, 
self-esteem, and friendship, To the degree that the Committee satisfies 
these internal needs, its members will be attracted to it. They will 
develop a sense of identification with and loyalty to the Committee, These 
characteristics will, in turn, motivate the members toward cooperative or 
integrative activity rather than toward activities which might destroy the 


groupe 


An objective measure of Committee attractiveness can be found in the extra- 
ordinarily low rate of departure from it. Its members do not leave it for 
service on other committees, 3] the contrary, they are attracted to it from 
nearly every other committee.2°/ Of the 106 members in the 1947-1961 period, 
only two men left the Committee voluntarily; and neither of them initiated 
the movee2?’/ Of the 21 members who were forced off the Committee for lack 
of seniority during a change in party control, or who were defeated for re- 
election and later returned, 20 sought to regain Committee membership at 

the earliest opportunity. Based on its holding and pulling power relative 
to other House committees, the 4 Paka gan Committee ranks high in the 
prestige hierarchy of House Committees.28/ A committee's rank in this hier- 
archy may have consequences for its internal structure, The case of the 
Appropriations Committee suggests a correlation between high prestige and 
well-integrated committees, 


The sources of Committee attractiveness emerged in response to the query, 
"Jhy did you want to get on the Appropriations Committee in the first place?" 
In every case, the answer (which referred to both early expectations and 
present satisfaction) included a reference to the power of the Committee and 
to the main source of it--control over the financial resources of the federal 
government, "Where the money is, that's where the power is", sums up the 
feeling of the members, They prize their ability to reward and punish so 
many other participants in the political process--the executive officials, 
their fellow Congressmen, their constituents, and other clientele groups, 

In the eyes of its own members, the Committee is either the most powerful 

in the House or it is on a par with Ways and Means or, less frequently, on 

a par with Ways and Means and Rules.£2/ The Committee's outward visible 
signs of prestige serve to confirm for the members their own self-estimate, 
Thus, it is one of three single-assignment committees. It is the only 
committee permitted to hold all its hearings in executive session, And it 

is granted special privileges in bringing its bills to the floor. 


Another important ingredient in member satisfaction is the government-wide 
scope of Committee activity. Second only to a sense of power is the sense 
that, "Everything comes to a focus in the Appropriations Committee. You 
learn about everything, not just one area", The ordinary Congressman may 
feel that he has too little knowledge of and too little control over his 
environment, Membership on this Committee compensates for this feeling of 
helplessness in terms of the wider contacts, the greater amount of informa- 
tion, and the sense of being "in the middle of things" which are consequent 
to the Committee's overview of government activity.30/ 
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Committee power, however, is not sufficient to explain the attraction which 
it continues to have for its members nor the high state of their morale, 
Power, by itself does not supply the sentiments of pride and exclusiveness 
which Committee members express and which their fellow Congressmen recognize 
as a hallmark of the group. The additional element is the Committee's 
recognizable and distinctive political style--one that is, moreover, highly 
valued in American political culture, The style is that of hard work; and 
the Committee's prideful self-image is that of "the hardest working Committee 
in Congress", 


From the time a Congressman makes known his aspiration to membership on the 
Committee until the eulogies of his colleagues are spoken from the well of 
the House upon his death, his willingness to work is the Committee member's 
badge of identification. It brings him prestige, respect and self-fulfill- 
ment--as well as the jealousy, criticism and hostility of others, The fact 
that he works hard colors his attitudes and actions toward the federal 
administrators, the Senators, the Congressmen and the constituents with 
whom he comes in contact, When he stakes out a public claim to Committee 
expertise, he backs it up with assertions about its industriousness. Much 
of the informal "horsing-around" among members takes the form of mutual 
conmmiseration over their forced attention to Committee business, A very 
senior member captured the pervasive influence of Committee style when he 
exclaimed, "This Committee is no place for a man who doesn't work. They 
have to be hard working, It's away of life, It isn't just a job; it's 

a way of life", 


The mere existence of some identifiable and valued style or "way of life" 

is a cohesive force for a group. But the particular style of hard work is 
one which increases group morale, in this case, twice over. Hard work means 
a long, dull, and tedious application to detail, via the technique of "dig, 
dig, dig, day after day behind closed doors"=-in an estimated 60 subcommittee 
and full committee meetings a year, By adopting the style of hard work, the 
Committee discourages highly individualized forms of legislative behavior, 
which could be disruptive within the Committee, It rewards its members with 
power, but it is power based on work inside the Committee rather than power 
based on the po a glamour of activities carried on in the limelight of 
the mass mediag2=/ On the positive side, the frequency with which members 
interact with one another encourages sentiments of mutual regard, sympathy 
and solidarity, Hard work is a private virtue and it promotes internal 
esprit. This esprit is, in turn, functional for integration on the Committee, 
A Republican leader summed up, "I think it's more closely knit than any other 
committee, Yet it's the biggest committee, and you'd think it wuld be the 
reverse, I know on my subcommittee, you sit together day after day. You 

get better acquainted. You have sympathy when the other fellows go off to 
play golf, There's a lot of esprit de corps in the Committee." 

The strong attraction which members have for the Committee increases the 
influence which the Committee and its norms exercise on all of them, It 
increases the susceptibility of the newcomer to Committee socialization ang 
of the veteran to Committee sanctions applicable against deviant behavior 22/ 
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Membership Stability Members of the Appropriations Committee are strongly 
attracted to it; they also have, which bears out their selection as "responsi- 
ble legislators", a strong attraction for a career in the House of Representa- 
tives. The 50 members on the Committee in 1961 had served an average of 13.1 
years in the House, The result of these twin attractions is a noteworthy 
stability of Committee membership. In the period from the 80th to the 87th 
Congress, 35.7% of the Committee's membership remained constant. That is to 
say, of the h2 members on the Comet chap in March 1947, 15 of them were still 
on the Committee in March 1961,22/ The 50 members of the Committee as of 1961 
averaged 9,3 years of prior service on that Committee, In no single year 
during the last 14 years has the Committee had to absorb an influx of new 
members totalling more than $ of its membership. And this figure was 
approached only four times in that period, At all times, in other words, at 
least 3/4 of the members have had previous Committee experience, When the 
87th Congress convened in 1961, John Taber had been the Committee's ranking 
Republican since 1933, and Clarence Cannon had been ranking Democrat since 
192. This extraordinary stability of personnel extends into the staff as 
well, As of June 1961, its 15 professionals had served an average of 10.7 
years with the Committee, 


The opportunity exists not only for a gradual working out of personal 
accomodations, but also for the development of traditional ways of regulating 
internal Committee behavior, It is a characteristic of this Committee that 
many of its distinctive norms are of an informal character, And it is strik- 
ing how frequently they are explained and defended by the prescriptive notion 
that, "I don't know why it is, but it's been done for a generation" or "It's 
just a tradition, I guess", The Committee's traditional ways of behaving 

are articulated, transmitted and perpetuated by its durable group of senior 
members, Stable Committee leadership promotes stable, traditional norms; 

and the stability of both eases problems of intra-Committee behavior, 


Stability of membership means, in addition, that young members rise to the 

top seniority rankings with glacier-like speed. Ample time is afforded in 
which they are exposed to, learn and internalize Committee traditions, The 
very fact that they are unwritten, that they are, as one freshman put it 

"like cosmic rays", requires a more extensive socialization period than might 
otherwise be the case, Time is provided for it on the Appropriations Committee, 
The Committee does not suffer from the potentially disruptive consequences of 
rapid changeovers in its leadership group. Nor does it face the dysfunc- 
tional consequences of sudden impositions of new sets of norms prescribing 
disruptive changes in internal Committee behavior, © 


Since the main activity of a political system is decision-making, the acid 
test of its internal integration is its capacity to make collective decisions 
without flying apart in the process, Any analysis of Committee integration 
must focus directly, therefore, BPD the subgroups and positions-plus-roles 
of its decision-making structure,.2¢/ Two kinds of subgroups are of central 
importance--subcommittees and majority/minority party groups. The first is 
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wholly under the control of the Committee, thus emphasizing Committee 
autonomy. The second is imposed upon the Committee by the House, and 
testifies to the dependence of the Committee upon that larger and more 
inclusive subsystem. A description of integration mst focus partly on 

the degree to which there is a meshing together of activity among sub-=- 
committees and between the majority and minority party groups. Ultimately, 
however, the analysis of subgroup activity rests on an analysis of indivi- 
dual Committee positions-plus-roles, The roles which relate most closely 
to Committee decision-making derive from: 1. positions which each member 
holds by virtue of his subgroup attachments, e.g. subcommittee member, 
majority (or minority) party member, 2. positions which relate to full 
Committee membership, e.g. Committee member and the rage rankings of 
veteran, man of moderate experience, and newcomer 32, 3. positions which 
relate to both subgroup and full Sommittee membership, e.g. Chairman of 
the Committee, ranking minority member of the Committee, subcommittee 
chairman, ranking subcommittee member. Clusters of norms state the behavior 
expected from the occupants of each position. A description of integration 
must focus also upon the ways in which these norms and the roles they 
define mesh together and the ways in which these expectations are, in 

fact, fulfilled, 


Subgroup Integration The day to day work of the Committee is carried on 
in its subcommittees (1) of them in 1961 ), each of which is given juris- 
diction over a number of related governmental units. Each subcommittee 
holds hearings on the budget estimates of the agencies assigned to it, 
meets in executive session to decide what figures and what language to 
recommend to the full Committee (to "mark up" the bill), defends its 
recommendations before the full Committee, writes the Committee's report 
to the House, dominates the debate on the floor, and bargains for the 
House in conference committee, Within its jurisdiction, each subcommittee 
functions independently of the others and guards its autonomy jealously, 
The Chairman and ranking minority member of the full Committee have, as 

we shall see, certain opportunities to oversee and dip into the operations 
of all subconmittees, But their intervention is expected to be minimal, 
lioreover, they themselves operate largely within the subcommittee frame- 
work by sitting as chairman or ranking minority member of the subcommittee 
in which they are most interested, Each subcommittee, under the guidance 
of its chairman, transacts its business in considerable isolation from 
every other one. One subcommittee chairman exclaimed, "Why, you'd be 
branded an imposter if you went into one of those other subcommittee 
meetings. The only time I go is by appointment, by arrangement with the 
Chairman at a special time. I'm as much a stranger in another subcommittee 
as I would be in the legislative Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Each one does its work apart from all others," 


All members of all subcommittees are expected to behave in similar fashion 
in their role as subcommittee member, Three main norms define this role; 
to the extent that they are apd they promote harmony and reduce con=- — 
flict among subcommittees 36. Subcommittee autonomy gives to the House 
norm of specialization an intensified application on the Appropriations 
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Committee, Each member is expected to play the role of specialist in the 
activities of one subcommittee, He will sit on from one to five sub- 
committees, but normally will specialize in the work of only one, And 
within that one (especially on such subcommittees as Agriculture, Defense, 
and Interior) he may specialize twice over by concentrating on the work of 
one or a few agencies or programs, Except for the Chairman, ranking 
minority member and their confidants, a Committee member's time, energy, 
contacts and experience center around his subcommittees, Specialization is, 
therefore, among the earliest and most compelling Committee norms to which 

a newcomer is exposed, within the Committee, respect, deference and power 
are earned through subcommittee activity and, hence to a degree, through 
specialization, Specialization is valued further because it is well 

suited to the task of guarding the Treasury. Only by specializing, Committee 
members believe, can they unearth the volume of factual information necessary 
for the intelligent screening of budget requests, Since "the facts" are 
acquired only through industriousness, he who is an effective specialist 
will, perforce, adopt and promote the Committee's style of hard work, 


Conmittee=wide acceptance of specialization is an integrative force in 
decision-making because it helps support a second norm=--that of reciprocity, 
The paint at which a subcommittee makes its recommendations is a potential 
point of internal friction, Subcommittees could clash with one another 

and engage in tests of strength to control the full Committee, Conflict 

among subcommittees (or between one subcommittee and the rest of the Committee) 
is minimized by the deference which is traditionally accorded to the recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee which has specialized in the area, has worked 
hard, and has "the facts", "You don't go barging into another man's field 
unless something is patently wrong," "It's a matter of 'You respect my 

work and I'll respect yours'", "It's frowned upon if you offer an amend-=- 

ment in the full Committee if you aren't on the subcommittee. It's considered 
presumptuous to pose as an expert if you aren't on the subcommittee." Though 
records of full Committee décisions are not available, members agree that 
subcommittee recommendations are "very rarely changed", "almost always 
approved", "changed one time in fifty", "very seldom changed" etc, The 
optimum condition for changing a subcommittee recommendation occurs when 

the fight is led by a dissident member of that subcommittee--by a man, that 
is, who can draw on the norm of bee oaiakanetie and its concomitants of 
information and hard work, 


No subcommittee is likely to command the deference of the full Committee 
unless its recommendations have widespread support among its own members, 
To this end, a third norm--that of subcommittee unity--is expected to be 
observed by subcommittee members, Unity refers to a willingness to support 
(or not to oppose) the recommendations of one's own subcommittee. Recipro- 
city and unity are closely dependent upon one another. Reciprocity is 
difficult to maintain when subcommittees themselves are badly divided; and 
unity has little appeal unless reciprocity will subsequently be observed. 
The norm of reciprocity functions to minimize inter-subcommittee conflict, 
The norm of unity functions to minimize intra-subcommittee conflict, Both 
are essential to subcommittee influence, 
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The technique for producing subcommittee unity is the basic legislative 
technique of compromise. One payoff for the original selection of 
"responsible legislators" is their special willingness to compromise in 
pursuit of subcommittee unity, The impulse toward subcommittee unity is 
registered most strongly at the time when the subcommittee meets in 
executive session to mark up the bill, Two ranking minority members 
explained this aspect of markup procedure in their subcommittees, "If 
there's agreement, we go right along. If there's a lot of controversy, 

we put the item aside and go on. Then, after a day or two, we may have a 
list of ten controversial items. We give and take and pound them down 

till we get agreement." "We have a unanimous agreement on everything, [If 
a fellow enters an objection and we can't talk him out of it--and sometimes 
we can get him to go along--that'!s it, we put it in there." A Committee 
newcomer recently returned from his first markup experience in a third sub- 
committee reported that the pervasiveness of the unity norm was his greatest 
revelction, "If there's any way on earth to bring out a unanimous report, 
they'll do it. They'll sit there long hours, They'll back-scratch and 

give and take and compromise." Once the bargain is struck, the subcommittee 
is expected to "stick together", 


It is, of course, easier to achieve unity among the five, seven, or nine 
members of a subcommittee than it is among the fifty members of the full 
Committee. But members are expected wherever possible to observe the norm 
of unity in the full Committee as well, That is, they should not only 
defer to the recommendations of the subcommittee involved, but they should 
support (or not oppose) that recommendation when it reaches the floor in 
the form of a Committee decision. On the floor, Committee members believe, 
their power and prestige depend largely on the degree to which the norms of 
reciprocity and unity continue to be observed. Members warn each other 
that if they go to the floor in disarray they will be "rolled", "jumped", 
or "run over" by the membership. It is a cardinal maxim among Committee 
members that "You can't turn an appropriations bill loose on the floor," 
Two senior subcommittee chairmen explain, "We iron out our differences in 
Committee. ‘We argue it out and usually have a meeting of the minds, a 
composite view of the Committee . .. If we went on the floor in wide 
disagreement, they would say, 'If you can't agree after listening to the 
testimony and discussing it, how can we understand it? we'll just vote 

on the basis of who we like the best,!" "I tell them (the full Committee) 
we should have a united front. If there are any objections or changes, we 
ought to hear it now, and not wash our dirty linen out on the floor. If 
we don't have a bill that we can all agree on and support, we ought not 

to report it out. To do that is like throwing a piece of meat to a bunch 
of hungry animals," 


One of the most functional Committee practices supporting the norm of 
unity is the tradition against minority reports in the subcommittee and 
in the full committee. It is symptomatic of Committee integration that 
custom should proscribe the use of the most formal and irrevocable symbol 
of congressional committee disunity--the minority report. A few have 
been written--but only 9 out of a possible 141 during the 11 years, 19)7~ 
1957, That is to say, 94% of all original appropriations bills in this 
period were reported out unanimovsly.37/ The technique of "reserving" is 
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the Committee's equivalent for the registering of dissent, In subcommittee 
or Committee, when a member reserves, he goes on record informally by inform- 
ing his colleagues that he reserves the right to disagree on a specified 
item later on in the proceedings, He may seek a change or support a change 
in that particular item in full Committee on or the floor, But he does 

not publicize his dissent. The subcommittee or the full Committee can then 
make a unanimous recommendation. The individual retains some freedom of 
maneuver without firm commitment, Many a member reserves on an appropria- 
tions item but takes no further action, A member explained how the procedure 
operates in subcommittee, "If there's something I feel too strongly about, 
and just can't go along, I'll say, 'Mr. Chairman, we can have a unanimous 
report, but I reserve the right to bring this up in full Committee. I feel 
duty bound to make a play for it and see if I can't sell it to the other 
members.’ But if I don't say anything, or don't reserve this right, and me 
then I bring it up in full Committee, they'll say, 'who are you trying to 
embarrass? You're a member of the team, aren't you? That's not the way 
to get along.'" Disagreement cannot, of course, be eliminated from the 
Committee. But the Committee has accepted a method for ventilating it 
which produces a minimum of internal disruption. 


The attractiveness of the Committee for its members is both cause and 
effect in relation to a well-developed sense of differentiation between 
themselves as a unit and the House as a unit. It is an attitude which is 
returned in kind by House members, And its basis rests in House-Committee 
conflict over Committee prerogatives like executive hearings, over Committee 
control of the flow of appropriations information, over legislative pro- 
visions which appear in appropriations bills, over Committee-oriented 
rather than House-oriented socialization of the Committee's young, and 
over the generalized feeling that, as one House leader put it, "The 
Appropriations Committee likes to grasp for power, they like to reach 

out and concentrate." The Committee views their House environment as 
laden with potential and actual hostility--which view reenforces their 
self-generated tendencies toward integration, Members believe that the 
greater their internal unity, the greater the likelihood that their 
recommendations will pass the House, 


The degree to which the role of the subcommittee member can be played and 
subcommittee conflict minimized depends upon the minimization of conflict 
between the majority and minority party subgroups. Nothing would be more 
dysfunctional for Committee integration via reciprocity, unity and the 
techniques of compromise and reserving than bitter and extended partisan 
controversy. It is, therefore, important to Appropriations Committee 
integration that a fourth norm--that of minimal partisanship--should be 
observed by members of both party contingents, Under most circumstances, 
that is, Committee members are expected to minimize their party-oriented 
behavior, Nearly every respondent emphasized, with approval, that "very 
little" or "not much" partisanship prevailed on the Committee. One sub- 
Committee chairman stated flatly, "My job is to keep down partisanship." 
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A ranking minority member said, "You might think that we Republicans would 
defend the Administration and the budget, but we don't." Majority and 
minority party ratios are constant and do not change (i.e. in 1958) to 
reflect changes in the party complexion of the House, The Committee 
operates with a completely non-partisan professional staff, which does 

not change in tune with shifts in party control. Subcommittees can produce 
unanimous recommendations and the full Committee can adopt unanimous reports 
precisely because party conflict is (during the period 197-1961) the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, 


The Committee is in no sense immune from the temperature of party conflict, 

but it does have a relatively high specific heat, Intense party strife or 

a strongly taken presidential position will get reflected in subcommittee 
- and in Committee recommendations, Sharp divisions in party policy were 
a carried, with disruptive impact, into some areas of Committee activity 
7 during the 80th Congress and subsequently, by way of reaction, into the 
: 81st Congress,38 During the Eisenhower years, extraordinary presidential 
| pleas, especially concerning foreign gi, were given special heed by the 
- Republican members of the Committee 22. Partisanship is normally generated 
from the environment and not from within the Committee's party groups. 
Partisanship is, therefore, likely to be least evident in subcommittee 
activity, stronger in the full Committee, and most potent at the floor 
stage. Studies which have focussed on roll call anayweis have stressed the 
influence of party in legislative decision-making.49/ In the appropriations 
process, at any rate, the floor stage probably represents party influence 
at its maximum, Our examination, by interview, of decision-making at the 
subcommittee and full Committee level would stress the influence of Committee-= 
oriented reg 5 Fae strength of which tends to vary inversely with that of 
party bonds,41/ Committee members speak feelingly of their exposure, at 
the roll call stage, to role conflict between that of Committee member and 
that of partisan, On the floor, the issue becomes a direct and oversimplified, 
"Are you with us or against us?" Since this question is frequently cast in 
party terms, the Member will respond in kind. In the secrecy and intimacy 
of the sutcommittee and full Committee hearing rooms, however, the member 
finds it easy to compromisé on questions of more or less, to take money from 
one program and give it to another and, in general, to avoid yes-or-no 
type party stands. It is these decisions, taken in response to the integra- 
tive norms of the phemg, that are the most important ones in the entire 
appropriations process 


Role Integration The roles of subcommittee member and party member are 

common to all, Integration among subgroups is achieved through the observance 
of common norms and similar modes of behavior, Within and apart from these 
subgroup positions, other more specific decision-making positions are allocated 
among the members, In this case, different positions produce different roles, 
which call for different kinds of behavior. In an integrated system, these 
different roles must also fit together, Integration, in other words, mst 

be achieved through the complementarity or reciprocity of roles as well as 
through a similarity of roles, For the purposes of this study, complemen- 
tarity and reciprocity will be used interchangeably. They refer to a pattern 
of mutual support rather than conflict among roles and role behaviors, This 
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may mean a pattern in which expectations are so different that there is 
very little contact between individuals; or it may mean a pattern in 

which contact among certain individuals requires the wor ne out of an 
involved system of exchange of obligations and rewards.4¢/ In either 

case, the desired result is the minimization of conflict among prominent 
Committee roles, Two crucial instances of role reciprocity on the Committee 
are those involving the seniority positions of old-timer and newcomer and 
those involving the leadership positions of Chairman and ranking minority 
member (on both the full Committee and on each subcommittee ). 


The differentiation of roles between senior and junior members of the 
Committee is the broadest definition of who shall and who shall not active- 
ly participate in the making of its decisions, Of a junior member, it 
will be said, "Oh, he doesn't count--what I mean is, he hasn't been on 
the Committee long enough." He is not expected to and does not have much 
influence on Committee decisions. His role is that of apprentice. He is 
expected to learn the business and the norms of the Committee by applying 
himself to its work, He is expected to acquiesce in an arrangement which 
gives decision-making influence (except in affairs involving him locally) 
to the veterans of the group. Newcomers will be advised to "follow the 
chairman until you get your bearings, For the first two years, follow 

7 the chairman, He knows." "Be a good member of the Committee . . . Don't 
a be what we call a rabble rouser." "Work hard, keep quiet and attend the 
Committee sessions. We don't want to listen to some new person coming in 
here." And newcomers perceive their role in identical terms: "You have 
to sit in the back seat and edge up little by little." "You just go to 
subcommittee meetings and assimilate the routine, The new members are 
made to feel welcome, but you know that you have a lot of rope learning 
to do before you carry much weight, The apprentice role is common to all 
new members of the House. But it is wrong to assume thay ea Committee 
will give it the same emphasis. Some pay it scant heed.43 The Appropria- 
tions Committee makes it a cornerstone of its internal structure. 


At every stage of Committee decision-making, the apprentice-decision-maker 
role differentiation prevails, There is remarkable agreement on the 
radically different sets of expectations which are involved, During the 
hearings, the view of the elders is that, "Newcomers . . . don't know 
what the score is and they don't have enough information to ask intelligent 
questions." A newcomer described his behavior in typically similar terms: 
"IT attended all the hearings and studied and collected information that I 
can use next year. I'm just marking time now." During the crucial sub- 
committee markup, the newcomer will have little opportunity to speak--save 
in locally important matters, A subcommittee chairman stated the norm 
from his viewpoint this way. "when we get a compromise, nobody's going 

to break that up. If someone tries, we sit on him fast. ve don't want 
young people who throw bricks or slow things down," And a newcomer 
reciprocated by stating the norm which is expected to govern his markup 
conduct: "I'm not provocative, I'm in there for information, They're 
the experts in the field. I go along," 
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In full Committee, on the floor, and in conference committee, the Committee's 
senior members take the lead and the junior members are expected to follow, 
In return for the deference which he pays to his elders, the newcomer 
receives a short run influence over appropriations affecting him locally 
and long run influence in his own right. If the new member has been 
chosen according to the criteria of the "responsible legislator", he will 
be dedicated to a legislative career and will be under relatively little 
outside pressure to make his mark immediately, Conflict between the 
veteran and the newcomer is also minimized by the fact that both are 
expected to conform to the norms of specialization, reciprocity, unity, 

and low partisanship--all to be overlaid with the traditions of hard work, 
Those who wield influence are expected to abide by these norms in using 

it; those who are without influence are expected to use their apprentice- 
ship to learn them, 


Among the Committee's veterans, the key decision-making roles are those 
of Committee Chairman and ranking minority member, and their counterparts 
in every subcommittee, It is a measure of Committee integration and the 
low degree of partisanship existing on it that considerable reciprocity 
obtains between these roles, thus minimizing conflict, Their partisan 
status sets limits to the degree of integration that can take place, The 
Chairman is given certain authority which he and only he can exercise, 
But save in tithes of extreme party controversy, the expectation is that 
chairman-ranking minority member cooperation and consultation shall lubri- 
cate the Committee's entire decision-making machinery, For example, by 
Committee tradition, its Chairman and ranking minority member are both ex 
officio voting members of each subcommittee and of every conference committee, 
wo of them thus have joint access to every stage of internal decision- 
making. A subcommittee chairman, too, is expected to discuss matters of 
scheduling and agenda with his opposite minority number, He is expected — 
to work with him during the markup session and to give him (and, normally, 
only him) an opportunity to read and comment on the subcommittee report, / 
A ranking subcommittee member described his subcommittee markup procedure 
approvingly: "Frequently the chairman has a figure which he states, 
Sometimes he will have no figure, and he'll turn to me and say, '-----, 
what do you think?' Maybe I'll have a’ figure. It's very flexible, Every- 
one has a chance to say what he thinks, and we'll move it around, Some- 
times it takes a long time , . . He's a rabid partisan on the floor, but 
he is a very fair man in the subcommittee," 


Where influence is shared, an important exchange of rewards occurs, The 
chairman gains support for his leadership and the ranking minority member 
gains intra-Committee power. The Committee as a whole insures against 

the possibility of drastic change in its internal structure by giving to 
its key minority members a stake in its operation, Chairmen and ranking 
minority members will, in the course of time, exchange positions; and it 
is expected that such a switch will produce no form of retribution nor any 
change in the functioning of the Committee. Reciprocity of roles, in this 
case, promotes continued integration, A ranking minority member testified 
to one successful arrangement when he took the floor in the 83rd Congress 
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to say: "The gentleman and I have been see sawing back and forth on this 
committee for some time, He was chairman in the 80th Congress, I had 

the privilege of serving as chairman in the 81st and 82nd Congresses, 

Now he is back in the saddle, I can say that he has never failed to give 

me his utmost cooperation, and I have tried to give him the same cooperation 
during his service as chairman of this Committee. We seldom disagree, but 
we have found out that we can disagree without being  heaandeate Conse= 
quently, we have unusual harmony on this committee, "42 


Reciprocity between chairmen and ranking minority members on the Appropria- 
tions Committee is to some incalculable degree a function of the stability 
of membership which allows a pair of particular individuals to work out 

the kind of personal accommodation described above. The close working 
relationship of Clarence Cannon and John Taber, whose service on the 
Committee totals 68 years and who have been exchanging the statuses of 
Chairman and ranking minority member for 19 years, highlights the recipro- 
city that exists throughout the group. Despite widely divergent voting 
records in the House, they concur that they "have a lot in common", 

"stand shoulder to shoulder", and "usually agree" when it comes to the 
business of the Committee, They speak of sitting down together with 

some of the appropriations bills and deciding jointly what ought to go 

in and what ought to come out, They are in constant consultation with 
each other face to face and through the senior staff men, It is they who 
inaugurated the important tradition by which the ranking minority member 
(in addition to the Chairman who had alw ys done so) votes on all sub- 
committees and conferences, One subcommittee chairman remarked that, 

"In all the markup sessions I've attended, I've never seen any friction 
between Mr, Cannon and Mr, Taber." Other Committee members agree that 
they "work very closely te ther", "fight for the same things", and 
"confide in each other Yo In a system where the teaching of norms is 
done by example, the Taber-Cannon comity multiplies itself as a model for 
others. Such longtime subcommittee twosomes as Reps. Gary and Canfield, 
Kirwan and Jensen, whitten and Andersen have alternated in majority and 
minority subcommittee roles and maintained similarly harmonious internal 
working relationships, Membership stability guarantees that no subcommittee 
will be constituted without a core of individuals with considerable experience 
at working together. The likelihood is thus increased that a pattern of 
majority-minority reciprocity will obtain throughout the Committee, 


Internal Control Mechanisms The expectations which apply to subcommittee, 
to party, to veterans and to newcomers, to chairmen and to ranking minority 
members prescribe behaviors that are highly integrative and only minimally 
disruptive for the Committee. we have concentrated on these expectations; 
and we have both illustrated and assumed the close correlation between 
expected and actual behavior. This does not mean that all the norms of 
the Committee have been canvassed, Nor does it mean that deviation from 
the integrative norms we have discussed does not occur, It docs. From 
what can be gathered, however, from piecing together a study of the’ public 
record on appropriations from 197 to 1961 with interview matcrials, the 
Committee has been markedly successful in maintaining a stable internal 
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structure over time. Changes and threats of change have been generated 

more from the environment than from inside the subsystem itself, One 

source of internal stability, and an added reason for assuming a correla- 
tion between expected and actual behavior,is the existence of what appear 

to be reasonably effective internal control mechanisms, Two of these are 
the socialization processes which are applied to newcomers and the sanction- 
ing mechanisms applicable to all Committee members. 


Socialization is in part a training in perception. Before members of a 
group can be expected to behave in accordance with its norms, they must 
learn to see and interpret the world around them with reasonably, similar 
results, The socialization of the Committee newcomer during his 1-2 terms 
‘of . apprenticeship serves to bring his perceptions and his attitudes 
sufficiently into line with those of the other members to serve as a 

basis for Committee integration, Radically differing perceptions of 
reality might lead to internal conflict. The Committee, as we have seen, 
is chosen from Congressmen whose political flexibility connotes an aptitude 
for learning. Furthermore, the high degree of satisfaction of its members 
with the group increases their susceptibility to its processes of learning 
and training, 


For example, one half of the Committee's Democrats are Northerners and 
Westerners from urban constituencies, whose voting records are just as 
"liberal" on behalf of domestic social welfare programs as non-Committee 
Democrats from like constituencies, They come to the Committee favorably 
disposed toward the high level of federal spending necessary to suppvort 
such programs, They come, in other words, with no sense of urgency about 
the Committee's tasks of guarding the Treasury or reducing budget estimates, 
Given the criteria governing their selection, however, they come without 
rigid preconceptions and with a built-in responsiveness to the socializa- 
tion processes of any legislative group of which they are members, It is 
crucial to Committee integration that they learn to temper their potentially 
disruptive welfare state ideology with a conservative's concern for saving 
money. They must change their perceptions and attitudes sufficiently so 
that they view the Committee's tasks in nearly the same terms as their 
naturally more conservative Southern Democratic and Republican colleagues 
do. wWhat their elders perceive as reality (i.e. the disposition of execu- 
tives to ask for more money than is necessary) they, too, must see as 
reality. A subcommittee chairman explained: "when you have sat on the 
Committee, you see that these bureaus are always asking for more money-- 
always up, never down. They want to build up their organization. You 
reach the point--I have--where it sickens you, where you rebel against it, 
Year after year, they want more money. They say, 'Only $50,000 this year's; 
but you know the pattern, Next year they'll be back for $100,000, then 
$200,000, The younger members haven't been on the Committee long enough, 
haven't had the experience to know this." 


The younger men, in this case the younger liberals, do learn from their 
Committee experience. Within one or two terms, they are differentiating 
between themselves and the "wild-eyed spenders" or the "free spenders" in 
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the House, "Some of these guys would spend you through the roof", exclaimed 
one liberal of moderate seniority. Repeated exposure to Committee work 

and to fellow members has altered their perceptions and their attitudes in 
money matters, Half a dozen Northern Democrats of low or moderate seniority 
agreed with two of their number who said: "Yes, it's true. I can see it 
myself. I suppose I came here a flaming liberal; but as the years go by 

I get more conservative. You just hate like hell to spend all this money 

e « e You come to the point where you say, 'By God, this is enough jobs,'" 
"Yes, I think you do (get more conservative on the Committee). You get to 
sympathize more with the taxpayer. You get insight into where the money 
comes from and where it goes, You want to save as much as you can, You 

get to feel it. It's like a wage earner, He knows where the money comes 
from and how hard it is to get it, and he's careful in spending it. There's 
an inherent desire to economize in the members of the Committee." These 

men will remain more inclined toward spending than their Committee colleagues, 
but their perceptions and hence their attitudes have been brought close 
enough to the others to supnort a consensus on tasks. They are responsive 
to appeals on budget-cutting grounds that would not have registered earlier 
and which remain meaningless to liberals outside the Committee. In cases, 
therefore, where Committee selection does not and cannot produce individuals 
with a predisposition toward protecting the Treasury, the same result is 
achieved by socialization, 


Socialization is a training in behavior as well as in perception, For the 
newcomer, conformity to norms in specific situations is insured through 

the appropriate application, by the Committee veterans, of rewards and 
punishments, For the Committee membcr who serves his apprenticeship 
creditably, the passage of time holds the promise that he will inherit a 
position of influence. He may, as an incentive. be given some small reward 
in the present. One man, in his second year on the Committee, had been 
assigned the task of specializing in one particular program. However narrow 
the scope of his specialization, it had placed him on the road to influence 
within the Committee. He explained with evident pleasure, "The first year, 
you let things go by. You can't participate. But you learn by watching the 
others operate. The next year, you know whet you're interested in and when 
to step in... For instance, I've become an expert on the ---- program. 
The chairman said to me, 'This is something you ought to get interested in,! 
I did; and now I'm the expert on the Committee, whatever I say on that, 

the other members listen to me and do wheat I want." 


4t some later date, provided he continues to observe Committee norms, he 

will be granted additional influence, perhaps through a prominent floor 

role, A model Committee man of moderate seniority who had just attained to 
this stage of accomplishment, and who had suffered through several political 
Campaigns back home fending off charges thet he was a do-nothing Congressman, 
Spoke about the rewards he was beginning to reap. "when you perform well 

on the floor when you bring out a bill, and Members know that you know the 
bill, you develop prestige with other Members of Congress, They come over 
and ask you what you think, because they know you've studied it. You begin 
to get a reputation beyond your subcommittee, And you get inner satisfaction, 
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too. You don't feel that You're down here doing nothing." The first taste 
of influence which comes to men on this Committee is compensation for the 
frustrations of apprenticeship. Committee integration in general, and 

the meshing of roles between elders and newcomers in particular, rests on 
the fact that conformity to role expectations over time does guarantee to 
the young positive rewards--the very kind of rewards of power, prestige, 
and personal satisfaction which led most of them to seek Committee member-~ 
ship in the first place, 


The important function of apprenticeship is that it provides the necessary 
time during which socialization can go forward./nd teaching proceeds with 
the aid of punishments as well as rewards. Should a new member inadvertently 
or delibcrately run afoul of Committee norms during his apprenticeship, he 
will find himself confronted with negative sanctions ranging in subtlety 
from "jaundiced eyes" to a changed subcommittee assignment, Several 
members, for example, recalled their earliest encounter with the norm of 
unity and the tradition against minority reports. One remembered his 
attempt to file a minority report. "The Chairman was pretty upset about 
it,. It's just a tradition, I guess, not to have minority reports. I 
didn't know it was a tradition. when I said I was going to write a 
minority report, some eyebrows were raised, The Chairman said it just 
wasn't the thing to do. Nothing more was said about it. But it wasn't a 
very popular thing to do, I guess." He added that he had not filed one 
since. fA freshman, who recalled his attempt to add a second minority report 
to one of the rare ones that was written, received sharper treatment as 
befitted his double violation of an integrative norm, "I tried to file 
additional views, too, but I got caught with my pants down, I got knocked 
down by the Chairman on a technicality, That's the way you get to be a 
good Congressman--by getting your knuckles rapped. Next time I'll know 
better," 


Some younger members have congenital difficulty in observing the norms of 
the apprentice's role, In the context of the 85th Congress, these types 
tended to come from the Republican minority. The minority newcomers 
(described by one of the men who selected them as "eight young, energetic, 
fighting conservatives") were a group of economy minded individuals some 

of whom chafed against any barrier which kept them from immediate inflvence 
on Committee policy. Their reaction was quite different from that of the © 
young Democrats, whose difficulty was in learning to become economy minded, 
but who did not actively resent their lack of influence, One freshman, who 
felt that "The appropriations system is lousy, inadequate and old fashioned", 
recalled that he had spoken out in full Committee against the recommendations 
of a subcommittee of which he was not a member, Having failed, he continued 
to oppose the recommendation during floor debate, By speaking up, speak- 
ing in relation to the work of another subcommittee and by opposing a 
Committee recommendation, he had violated the particular norms of his 
apprentice role plus the generally applicable norms of reciprocity and 
unity. He explained what he had learned, but remained only partially 
socialized, "They want to wash their dirty linen in the Committee and 

they want no opposition afterward. They let me say my piece in Committee 

e « e But I just couldn't keep quiet. I said some things on the floor, and 
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I found out that's about all they would take . .. If you don't get along 
with your Committee and have their support, you don't get anything 
accomplished around here , . . I'm trying to be a loyal, cooperative 
member of the Committee, You hate to be a stinker; but I'm still picking 
at the little things because I can't work on the big things. There's 
nothing for the new men to do, so they have to find places to needle in 
order to take some part in it,” 


Another freshman, who had deliberately violated apprenticeship norms by 
trying to ask "as many questions as the chairman" during subcommittee hear- 
ings, reported a story of unremitting counteraction against his deviation 
"In the hearings, I have to wait sometimes nine or ten hours for a chance; 
and he hopes I'll get tired and stay home. I've had to wait till some 
pretty unreasonable hours. Once I've gotten the floor, thomgh, I've been 
able to make a good case. Sometimes I've been the only person there ... 
He's all powerful. He's got all the power, He wouldn't think of taking 
me on a trip with him when he goes to hold hearings, Last year, he went 

tO -s--= - He wouldn't give me a midge there. And in the hearings, when 
I'm questioning a witness, he'll keep butting in so that my case won't 
appear to be too rosy," Carried on over a period of two years, this 
behavior resulted in considerable personal friction between a Committee 
elder and the newcomer, Other members of his subcommittee gave him a 
pointedly great lack of support for his non-conformity. "They tried to 
slow him down and tone him down a little", not because he and his sub-~ 
committee chairman disagreed, but on the grounds that the Committee has 
developed accepted ways) of disagreeing which minimize, rather than exacerbate, 
interpersonal friction,— 


One internal threat to Committee integration comes from new members who 
from untutored perceptions, from ignorance of norms, or from dissatisfaction 
with the apprentice role may not act in accordance with Committee expecta- 
tions, The seriousness of this threat is minimized, however, by the fact 
that the deviant newcomer does not possess sufficient resources to adverse- 
ly affect the operation of the system, Even if he does not respond im- 
mediately to the application of sanctions, he can be held in check and 
subjected to an extended and (given the frequency of interaction among 
members) intensive period of socialization, The success of Committee 
socialization is indicated by the fact that whereas wholesale criticism 

of Committee operations was frequently voiced among junior members, it had 
disappeared among the men of moderate experience, And what these middle 
seniority members now accept as the facts of Committee life, the veterans 
vigorously assert and defend as the essentials of a smoothly functioning 
system, Satisfaction with the Committee's internal structure increases 
with length of Committee service. ; 


An important reason for changing member attitudes is that those who have 
attained leadership positions have learned, as newcomers characteristically 
have not, that their conformity to Committee norms is the ultimate source 
of their influence inside the group. Freshman members do not as readily 
perceive the degree to which interpersonal influence is rooted in obedience 
to group norms, They seem to convert their own sense of powerlessness into 
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the view that the Committee's leaders possess, by virtue of their positions, 
arbitrary, absolute, and awesome power, Typically, they say: "If you're 

a subcommittee chairman, it's your Committee." "The Chairman runs the 

show. He gets what he wants. He decides what he wants and gets it through." 
"He's the boss, He gets about what he wants." Older members of the Committee, 
however, view the power of the leaders as a highly contingent and revocable 
grant, tendered by the Committee for so long and only so long as their 

leaders abide by Committee expectations. In commenting on internal influence, 
their typical reaction is: "Of course, the Committee wouldn't follow him if 
it didn't want to. He has a great deal of respect. He's an able man, a 
hard-working man," "He knows the bill backwards and forwards. He works 

hard, awfully hard and the members know it. He's worked with these people 

for years and he knows them like a book, He does more work on the bill 

than all the other members combined, I know I don't do as much as I would 

if I knew I had to have the information." Committee leaders have an impos- 
ing set of formal prerogatives, But they can capitalize on them only if 

they command the respect, confidence and deference of their colleagues, 


It is basic to Committee integration that those members who have the 
greatest power to change the system evidence the least disposition to do 
so, Despite their institutional conservatism, however, Committee elders 
do violate the norms applicable to them and hence represent a potential 
threat to successful integration, Excessive deviation from Committee 
expectations by some leaders will bring counter-measures by other leaders, 
Thus, for example, the Chairman and his subcommittee chairman exercise 
reciprocal controls over one another's behavior, The Chairman has the 
authority to appoint the chairmen and members of each subcommittee and fix 
its jurisdiction, "He runs the Committee. He has a lot of power", agreed 
one subcommittee chairman. "But it's all done on the basis of personal 
friendship. If he tries to get too big, the members can whack him down by 
majority vote," 


In the 8th Congress, Chairman Cannon attempted an umusually broad re- 
organization of subcommittee jurisdictions, The subcommittee chairman 
most adversely affected rallied his senior colleagues against the Chair- 
man's action--on the grounds that it was an excessive violation of role 
expectations and threatening to subcommittee autonomy. Faced with the 
prospect of a negative Committee vote, the Chairman was forced to act in 
closer conformity to the expectations of the other leaders. As one 
participant described the episode, "Mr, Cannon, for reasons of his own, 
tried to bust up one of the subcommittees, ‘Je didn't like that... 

He was breaking up the whole Conmittee. A couple of weeks later, a few 
of the senior members got together and worked out a compromise, By that 
time, he had seen a few things, so we went to him and talked to him and 
worked it out." On the subcommittees, too, it is the veterans of both 
parties who will levy sanctions against an offending chairman, It is they 
who speak of "cutting down to size" and "trimming the whiskers" of leaders 
who become "too cocky", "too stubborn" or who "do things wrong too often," 
Committee integration is underwritten by the fact that no member high or 
low is free from the operation of its sanctioning mechanisms, 
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III 


Data concerning oo} glee committee activity can be organized and presented 
in various ways.4t/ One way is to use key functional problems like integra- 
tion as the focal points for descriptive analysis. On the basis of our 
analysis (and without, for the time being, having devised any precise 
measure of integration), we are led to the summary observation that the 
House Appropriations Committee apnears to be a well-integrated, if not an 
extremely well-integrated, committee. The cuestion arises as to whether 
anything can be gained from this study other than a description of one 
proverty of one political subsystem, It is reasonable to assume that the 
internal life of a congressional committee affects all legislative activity 
involving that committee, and that the analysis of a committee's internal 
relationships will produce useful knowledge about legislative behavior, If 
there is any validity to these assumptions, they indicate some broader 
implications for a study such as this one, 


In the first place, the success of the House Appropriations Committee in 
solving the problem of integration probably does have important consequences 
for the appropriations process, Some of the possible relationships can be 
stated as hypotheses and tested; others can be suggested as possible guides 
to understanding. 411 of them require furtier rescarch, Of primary interest 
is the relationship between integration and the power of the Committee, 

There is little doubt about the fact of Committee power. Of the 3 separate 
case histories of bureau appropriations examined, the House accepted Committee 
recommendations in 87.4% (387) of thems; and in 33. 6% (159) of the cases, the 
House Committee's original recommendations on money amounts were the exact 
ones enacted into law. The hypothesis that the greater the degree of 
Committee unity the greater the probability that its ggg marge will 

be accepted is being tested as part of a larger study.=2/ House Committee 
integration may be a key factor in producing House victories in conference 
committee, This relationship, too, might be tested. Integration appears, 
also, to help provide the House conferees with a feeling of confidence and 
superiority which is one of their important advantages in the mix of 
psychological factors affecting conference deliberations, 


Another suggested consequence of high integration is that party groups have 
a relatively small inflvence upon apvropriations decisions. It suggests, 
too, that Committee oriented behavior shovld be duly emphasized in any 
analysis of Congressional oversight of administrative activity by this 
Committee, Successful integration promotes the achievement of the Committee's 
goals, and doubtless helps account for the consistent production of budget= 
cutting decisions, Another consequence will be found in the strategies 
adopted by people seeking favorable Committee decisions. For example, the 
pattern of contact from executive officials to the Comnittee will run to 
the chairman and the ranking minority member (and to the professional staff 
man) of the single subcommittee handling their agency's appropriations. 

The ways in which the Committee achieves integration may even affect the 
success of failure of a bureau in getting its appropriations. Committee 
members, for instance, will react more favorably toward an administrator 
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who conforms to their self-image of the hard-working master-of-detail 
than to an administrator who does not--and Committee response to individual 
administrators bulks large in their determinations, 


Finally, the internal integration of this Committee helps to explain the 
extraordinary stability,since 1920, of appropriations procedures--in the 
face of repeated proposals to change them through omnibus appropriations, 
legislative budgets, new budgetary forms, item veto, Treasury borrowing 

etc, Integration is a stabilizing force, and the stability of the House 
Appropriations Committee has been a force for stabilization throughout 

the entire process, It was, for example, the disagreement between Cannon 
and Taber which led to the indecisiveness reflected in the short~lived 
single appropriations bills; and it has been the lack of Committee integra- 
tion which _ die wea the success of "backdoor spending" proposals in 
recent years ,29 One needs only to examine the conditions most likely to 
decrease Committee integration to ascertain some of the critical factors for 
producing changes in the appropriations process, A description of integra- 
tion is also an excellent base line from which to analyze change in internal 
structure. 


All of these are speculative propositions which call for further research, 
But they suggest, as a second implication, that committee integration does 
have important consequences for legislative activity and, hence, that it 
is a key veriable in the study of legislative politics, It would seem to 
be, therefore, a useful focal point for the study of other congressional 
committees, This view is confirmed by the results of interviews conducted 
by the author with members of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
together with an examination of that Committee's activity in one policy 
area. They indicate very significant contrasts between the internal 
structure of that Committee and that of the Appropriations Committee-- 
contrasts which center ae gene their comparative success in meeting the 
problem of integration,== 


The House Committee on Education and Labor appears to be a poorly integrated 
committee, Its internal structure is characterized by a great deal of sub- 
group conflict, relatively little role reciprocity, and minimally effective 
internal control mechanisms, Factors which promote Appropriations Committee 
integration are not present to any marked degree, There is: a shallow 
consensus on Committee tasks, visibly controversial policy areas with which 
to deal, only a moderate degree of attractiveness for its members, and a 
relatively high rate of membership turnover, The criteria for selection 

of members plece little or no emphasis on a legislative orientation, The 
members possess little sense of group identification and pride; and they 
articulate virtually no distinctive Committee norms and traditions, They 
are much more issue-oriented (toward policy questions) than style oriented 
(toward hard work). Their Committee and its institutional concerns 

exercise only the barest of influence over their actions, External con- 
cerns, like those of party, constituency and clientele groups, are probably 
more effective in determining Committee decisions than is likely to be the 
case in a well-integrated committee, These superficial and impressionistic 
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contrasts are made to suggest that some comparative committee analysis 
could usefully be devoted to: 1. the factors which tend to incréase or 
decrease integration, 2, the degree to which integration is achieved, 
3. the consequences of varying degrees of integration for committce 
behavior and influence, 


Whatever value there is in an analysis of committee integration, it should 
encourage the analysis and the classification of congressional committees 
along functional lines, It should lead to the discussion of interrelated 
problems of committee survival. Our discussion of integration has touched 
tangentially on the problems of decision-making and adaptation--sufficiently, 
at least, to indicate that the solution of one problem has consequences for 
the solution of the others. Functional classifications of committees (i.e. 
well-integrated, poorly-integrated etc. ), derived from a large number of 
descriptive analyses of several problems, may prove helpful in constructing 
more general propositions about the legislative process, 
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FOOTNOTES 


On social systems, see: George Homans, The Human Group (New York. 1950); 


Robert K, Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 1957); 
Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, Toward A General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge, 1951), pp. 190-23). Most helpful with reference to the 
political system has been David Easton, "An Approach to the Analysis 
of Political Systems" ‘orld Politics (April, 1957), pp. 383-00. 


4. limitation applicable to generalizations for the entire period 
stems from the fact that the two major sources of data for the study 
do not cover exactly the same period. An intensive study of the 
public record of appropriations for 37 executive bureaus has been 
made for the period 1947-1959. Interviews with members of the 
Committee and its staff took place from 1959-1961. 


This study is a part of a larger study of the appropriations process 
now in progress, The author wishes to acknowledge his great debt to 
the Committee on Political Behavior of the Social Science Research 
Council for the research grant which made this present study and the 
larger one possible. Important studies of appropriations politics 
include: Robert Wallace, Congressional Control of Federal Spendin 
(Detroit, 1960); Elias Huzar, The Purse and the Sword (Ithaca, 1550); 
David Knapp, "Congressional Control of Agricultural Conservation 
Policy: A Case Study of the Appropriations Process", Political 
Science Quarterly (June, 1956); Arthur Macmahan, "Congressional 
Oversight of Administration: The Power of the Purse", Political 
Science Quarterly, 193, Vol. 58. pp. 161-190, 380-115 Rar le 
Wallace, "The Politics of River Basin Appropriations: A Case Study 
of the Roanoke River Nasin", Unpublished MSS (U. of North Carolina, 
1959); Dwaine Marvick, "Congressional Appropriations Politics", 
Unpublished MSS (Columbia, 1952), Joseph Harris has written a study 
of aprropriations control soon to be published by the Brookings 
Institution, 


The definition is by Theodore M, Newcomb, Social Psychology (New 
York, 1951), p. 280. The excellent discussion of role from which 
this definition was taken appears in N. Gross, W. Mason and A, 
McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis; Studies of the School 
Superintendency Role (New York, 1958), A role should not be taken 
to prescribe one fixed pattern of behavior, but rather a range of 
behaviors, Every role allows for some "slippage". 


Cf, Harry M. Johnson, Sociology (New York, 1960), Chapter 3. 


The usage here follows most closely that used by Robert Merton, He 
quotes, with approval the following definition by Radcliffe-Rrown of 
"functional unity", and uses it synonymously with integration there- 
after: "a condition in which all parts of the social system work 
together with a sufficient degree of harmony or internal consistency 
i.e, without producing persistent conflicts which can neither be 
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resolved nor regulated", Merton, op. cit., p. 26. See also pp. 27- 
29. The discussion of differentiation and integration also owes a 
good deal to Scott Greer, Social Organization (New York, 1955) 


The functional problem of Appropriations Committee adaptation to 

its environment centers around the management of House-Committee 
tensions, It is not treated in this study. High points for analysis 
would be the 1885 contest in which the House took away all Committee 
jurisdiction over 6 of its 12 appropriations bills (17 Congressional 
Record, Part I, pp. 138-338); the 1920 contest in which jurisdiction 
over all appropriations bills was restored to the Committee (59 
Congressional Record, Part 8, pp. 8102-8120; and the recent running 
dispute over direct treasury financing ("backdoor spending") as 
opposed to financing through the appropriations process (e.g. through 
the Committee). ) 


This and all other generalizations about member attitudes and per-~ 
ceptions depend heavily on extensive interviews held with Committee 
members, Semi-structured interviews, averaging 3/4 of an hour in 
length were held with 5S of the 50 Committee members during the 

86th Congress, Certain key questions, all of which were open-ended, 
were asked of all respondents, The schedule was kept very flexible, 
however, in order to permit particular tonics to be explored with 
those individuals best equipped to discuss them, In a few cases, 
where respondents encouraged it, notes were taken during the inter- 
views. In most cases no notes were taken, but were transcribed 
immediately after the interview, This technique, plus the lack of 

a fixed schedule, plus the use of open ended questions were all 

used so as to maximize the possibility of a helpful rapport between 
interviewer and respondent. There are many limitations to the inter- 
view technique and to loosely scheduled interviews, But the subject 
matter of Committee integration is one which mst, to a large degree, 
be plumbed through interviews--dealing as it does with internal 
Committee affairs. Only by interview, furthermore, can the attitudes 
and perceptions so important to this study be discovered. For the 
most part interviewees have been used as respondents rather than as 
informants in reconstructing events. A description of actual Committee 
decision-making, for example, would rely much more heavily on the 
printed record and less on interviews than this one, 


"History of the Committee on Appropriations", House Document No. 299, 
House of Representatives, 77th Congress, lst Session, 191-2, p. 11. 


The bureaus being studied are all concerned with domestic policy and 
are situated in the Agriculture, Interior, Labor, Commerce, Treasury, 
Justice and Health, Education and Welfare Departments, For a 
Similar pattern of Committee decision-making in foreign affairs, see 
Holbert Carroll, The House of Representatives and Foreign Affairs 
(Pittsburgh, 1958), Chapter 9. 
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Budget-cutting, linked as it is to decreased federal spending and 

a balanced budget, does have widespread public (e.g. constituency) 
support. This may take form in a structured and stable conservative 
philosophy or in an unstructured and volatile "economy mood", 


As stated by Chairman Cannon, the Committee rule is: "It is the 
intent of every member of this Committee . .. to provide as 
economical a budget as possible. Every member of this Committee 
e e e has pledged to his constituents back home to observe the 
strictest economy here--of course, except in places where local 
interests are involved", House Committee on Appropriations, 
Hearings on the Budget for 1958, 85th Congress, lst Session 
(Washington, 1957), 27. 


Members often refer to it as a "business" committee as distinguished 
from a "policy" committee. One member said, typically, ".. disagreement 
on money isn't like a legislative program--it's a matter of money 
rather than a difference in philosophy". 


fn exception here is the highly publicized controversy of recent 
years over whether to finance foreign aid by borrowing from a fund 
established in the Treasury for an extended period or through the 
traditional annual appropriations process, The publicity initiative, 
in this case, has come from the Eisenhower and Kennedy Administra- 
tions and not from the Committee, 


This study, however, does not treat deficiency or supplemental 
appropriations bills, 


The only exception is Rep. Glenard Lipscomb who also serves on the 
Committee on House Administration, 


One reason why the Senate Committee on Appropriations appears unable 
to achieve the same degree of integration as the House Committee is 

that all of its members sit on other powerful committees as well as 

on Appropriations, 


Nicholas A, Masters, "House Committee Assignments", American Political 
Science Review (June, 1961). 


Taber's activity is made possible because of the high personal regard 
in which Taber is held by party leaders. Every Republican respondent 
mentioned Taber as a key man in their appointment to the Committee, 

His position stands in contrast to that of Clarence Cannon, and 
suggests much closer ties between party and Committee on the Republican 
Side than on the Democratic side. Thus: Cannon on Rayburn "Sam 
stacked the Committee against me"; Rayburn on Cannon "I can't do 
anything with Cannon, He's the most powerful man in the House", 

Time, February 2, 1959, 


Masters, op. cit., p. 352. 
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They appear to be, in general, the same ones as reported for the 
Senate by Matthews, See Donald Matthews, ll, S. Senators and Their 
slorld (Chapel Hill, 1960), Chapter 5, 


Most, but not all, Committee members actively seek membership, Of 
the 39 respondents who described the dynamics of their selection, 
five were coopted into the Committee without their prior knowledge 
or consent, 


Twelve of the 17 were selected as the result of a change in party 
control of the House. hen, for example, the Republicans regained 
control of the House in 1953, they had 13 vacancies to fill. Six 
of the thirteen were freshmen, 


In the period from 1947 through 1959, (80th to 86th Congress) 79 
separate appointments were made to the Appropriations Committee, 
with 1) going to freshmen, The Committee filled, in other words, 
17.7% of its vacancies with freshmen, The Rules Committee had 26 
vacancies and selected no freshmen at all. The Ways and Means 
Committee had 36 vacancies and selected 2 freshmen (5.6%). 11 
other Committees had a higher percentage of freshmen appointments, 
‘ymed Services ranked fourth, with 5 vacancies, 12 freshmen 
appointed for a percentage of 26.7%. Foreign Affairs figures 
were 6, 1h, 30.4%; Unimerican ‘ctivities were 22, 7, 31.8%. The 
figures on freshman appointments were taken from Masters, op. cit. 


Candidates must ordinarily prove to the selectors that they can 
hold their districts without the help of a Committee position. The 
logic is the reverse from those committees where assignments are 
given so as to help a member to hold his district. Only 2 of the 
14 men taken on the Committee as freshmen between 197 and 1960 
were defeated at the next election, thus indicating thet the safe- 
ness of the district was probably a consideration in these cases 
as well, In the 1960 elections, 31 ovt of the current 50 members 
received more than 55.1% of the vote in their districts. By a 
comion definition, therefore, only 9 of the 50 came from marginal 
districts, 


The 106 members came to Appropriations from every committee except 
Ways and Means, 


One was personally requested by the Speaker to move to ‘Jays and 
Means, The other was chosen by a caucus of regional Congressmen 
to be his party's representative on the Rules Committee, 


See the study reported in George Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads 
(New York, 1946), p. 90; George Goodwin "The Seniority System in 
Congress", American Political Science Review (June, 1959), p. 33. 
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Only one respondent ranked it below Ways and Means or Rules in 
prestige; and he ranked it below both. This individual was the only 
respondent to volunteer that he would not come on the Committee if 
he had it to do over again, He was the only respondent to complain 
about the very aspect of Committee life in which most members take 
pride--hard work. This case suzgests something of the internal 
consistency among Committee attitudes, 


The most frequent reason members gave for wanting to leave the 
Committee they were on was that they were "unhappy", "frustrated" 
and "dissatisfied" on a Committee whose scope was narrow and which 
did relatively little work. The opposition of many Committee 
members to direct Treasury financing can be viewed in part as a 
reaction to a reduction in the scope of Committee activity, contacts 
and information, 


For a stim leting analysis of a somewhat contrasting style--that of 
the investigating Congressman, see Edward Shils, "Resentments and 
Hostilities of Legislators: Sources, Objects, Consequences", in 

J. ‘Jahlke and H, Eulau, Legislative Behavior (Glencoe, 1959), 

ppe 347-35h. 


This proposition is spelled out at some length in J, Thibaut and 

H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of Groups (New York, 1959). p. 2h7, 
and in D. Cartwright and \. Zander, Group Dynamics: Research and 
Theory (Evanston, 1953), p. 420, 


This figure is 9% greater than the next most stable House Committee 
during this particular period. The top four, in order, were 
Approprietions (35.7%), Agriculture (26.7%), Armed Services (25%), 
Foreign Affairs (20.8%), 


dhat follows does not purport to be an analysis of decision-making 
on the Committee. Integration clearly affects the way in which 
decisions are made but it by no means tells us all we need to know 
about decision-making, 


"Newcomers" are defined as men who have served 1-2 terms on the 
Committee, "Men of moderate experience" are those with 3-5 terms of 
service, "Veterans" are those who have 6 or more terms of Committee 
service, 


\ statement of expected behavior was taken to be a Committee norm 
when it was expressed by a substantial number of respondents (a 
dozen or so) who represented both parties, and varying degrees of 
experience. In nearly every case, moreover, no refutation of them 
was encountered. Moreover, there is ample confirmation of the 
existence of each of these norms in the public record. Articulation 
of them came most frequently from the veterans of the group. 
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Five of these minority reports were one-man objections and were 

not concurred in by any colleagues, The most extraordinary minority 
report of the period occured in the 8th Congress--and not on a 
regular appropriations bill, The Committée majority wrote a 
politically inspired report following President Eisenhower's veto 

of a soil bank proposal, appropriating 1,2 billion dollars for a 

soil bank program, The unilateral procedure used by the majority 
violated nearly every Committee norm we have discussed, The minority 
report made a major point out of the "perversion of the traditional 
processes of a great committee" and the "departure from the better 
traditions of the Appropriations Committee". House Report No. 2016, 
Congress, 2nd Session, 1956. 


See, for example, the internal conflict on the subcommittee dealing 
with the Labor Department. 93 Congressional Record, pp. 265-2562 
passim; 9) Congressional Record, pp. 7605-7607. 


See, for example, the unusual minority report of Committee Republicans 
on the foreign aid appropriations bill in 1960, Their protest 

against Committee cuts in the budget estimates was the result of 
strenuous urging by the Eisenhower /idministration., House of Repre- 
sentatives, Report on Mutual Security and Related Agency Appropria- 

tion Bill, 1961, House Report No. 1798, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, 1960, 


David Truman, The Congressional Party (New York, 1959); Julius 
Turner, Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore, 
1951). 


Charles Jones has stressed the importance of internal Committee 
concerns to Committee behavior in his study of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, See Charles Jones, "itepresentation in Congress: 
The Case of the House Agriculture Committee", American Political 
Science Review (June, 1961). 


imother subgroup which micht be considered a part of the subsystem 
is the Committee's permanent professional staff (as distinguished 
from its temporary investigating staff). Evidence is that the staff, 
too, is well-integrated. To the degree that a staff member's role 
is determined by the expectations of his fellow staffers, group- 
established norms are highly integrative, Thus, a staff member is 
expected to coordinate his work informally with that of his fellow 
"clerks", assist them whenever called upon to do so, work irregular 
hours under conditions of harassing pressure, and remain as face- 
less in the world of congressional staffs as his bosses do in the 
public political world. In its essential properties--such as stable 
membership, high job satisfaction, hard working style, non-partisan- 
Ship--it is a carbon copy of the Committee, It adds, by its unified 
efforts, to the integration of the Committee, 
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The ideas of "reciprocity" and "complementarity" are discussed in 
Alvin Gouldner, "The Norm of Reciprocity", American Sociological 
Review (April, 1960). Most helpful in explaining the idea of a 
role system have been J. Wahlke, H, Eulau, W, Buchanan, I Ferguson, 
"The Role Concept in the Comparative Study of State Legislatures" 
and "Interstate Variations in Legislators! Role Orientations", 
papers prepared for delivery at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, 1958. 


One House Committee on which it is observed only minimally is 
Education and Labor. See Footnote #51. 


See the exchange in 101 Congressional Record, pp. 3832, 384, 387h. 


99 Congressional Record, p. 1933. 


A publicized exception was the controversy over the firing of the 
Committee's investigating staff and the hiring of a new one when 
party control of the Committee changed in 1949. See 95 Congressional 
Record, p. 107; 96 Congressionel Record, op. 4699-4701, 493-1938 
passim, Public power and agricultural policy seem the most likely 

to produce differences between them inside the Committee, 


A member of his ow party commented: "You're not supposed to agree 
with your subcommittee chairman on everything or polish for him or 
anything like that. I don'ts; and if you did, you wouldn't be doing 
your job. But there are ways to do it... After all, your 
decisions are made in markup and rot out there in the hearings, 
There are ways to do things", 


In addition to studies already cited, see: J. Lieper Freeman, 

The Political Process (New York, 1955); Ralph K. Huitt, "The 
Congressional Committee: A Case Study", American Political Science 
Review (June, 195); James 4, Robinson, "Decision Meking in the 

House Rules Committee", Administrative Science Quarterly (June, 1958); 
Seymour Scher, "Congressional Committee Members as Independent Agency 
Overseers", \merican Political Science Review (December, 1960). 


The hypothesis was first suggested by Dwaine Marvick. Some confirma- 
has been provided in his study of two Congresses, See Marvick, op. cit. 


On the omnibus appropriations bill, see Dalmas Nelson, "The Omnibus 
Appropriations ‘ct of 1950", Journal of Politics (May, 1953). Committee 
disunity on Treasury financing was best illustrated by the contest-- 
first in the House Bill, and later over the conference report--over 

the Housing Act of 1959. By amendment ("The Thomas Amendment") the 
House put in a provision calling for financing through the regular 
appropriations process, Committee members voted 39-11 in favor, 

The provision was taken out in conference, And on the vote accepting 
the conference report with its provision for direct treasury financing, 
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Committee members voted 20-27 in favor of the report. Nine members 
who voted against "backdoor spending" the first time voted for it 
when the policy issue of public housing was forcefully superimposed 
upon it, 105 Congressional Record, op. 8667-867), 8844-885, 


An analysis of the internal life of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, drawn partly from interviews with 19 members of that group, 
will appear in a forthcoming study on the politics of federal aid to 
education to be published by Syracuse University Press and written 
by Professor Frank Munger and the author, 
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THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
IN NIGERIA AND GHANA 


VICTOR C. FERKISS 
Ste ilary's College of California 


Ghana became independent in 1957, Nigeria in 1960. It is a cliche 
that change takes place in Africa at a speed which astounds even those who 
mouthe such cliches. Nevertheless the time span since independence has been 
so short that it is impossible to understand the present role of the public 
services in the political life of these two countries without extensive re- 
ference to their historical developrent. Today Ghana and Nigeria seem to be 
evolving in, soyy t different directions politically. By examining the largely 
common forces/wi these countries in the past we may gain a better perspective 
from which to view the dynamics of their divergence in the present and in the 
future 


Colonial rule can be described by many terms, and means different things 
to different people. To some it is a synonym for exploitation; to some it is 
liberative in that it develops the potentialities of colonial peoples; to others 
it is authoritarian; to still others it is socialistic. But all must agree on 
one point——it is bureaucratic, / not necessarily in terms of the way day-to-day 
decisions are arrived at, for individual officials in the field (particularly in 
remote areas) are likely to be able to exercise considerable freedom of judgment, 
but as a whole. The colonial system is bureaucratic in it s essence. Itisa 
system of authority which is its om justification; it exists in response to de- 
Cisions made elsewhere than in the political life of the people coverned 


In the colonial territory, the civil servant is the politician's master. 
The heritage of all states which have emerged from colonial status is thus 
necessarily the heritage of an era in which the locus of power was centralized 
in a sovernmental bureaucracy rather than in other social institutions. This 
can and is being changed and modified in a variety of ways in different nations, 
but for all former colonial nations it is the inevitable point of departure. 
Indeed, the very cxistence of such "nations" as Ghana and Nigeria is itself the 
creation of colonial bureaucracy. 


Insofar as both Ghana and Nigeria were governed for many decades (and 
parts of them for centuries) by the British crow, their heritage of colonial 
bureaucratic rule is similar, Yet even in the pre-independence period important 
differences emerged which set the stage for divergent patterns following in- 
dependence. 


In both nations the colonial bureaucracy were so much involved in making 
political decisions that to a larse extent the political character of these de- 
cisions went unrecornized. The slow realization on the part of Anerican 
public administrators that it is impossible to separate administration from 
politics--that each decision to build a bridge here rather than there or to in- 
crease this tax rather than that is never made wholly on the basis of objective 
criteria—took, and in some quarters is still taking, decades; British colonial 
administrators have had the same problem in realizing that almost anything they 
did to some extent altered the distribution of goods and services, and above all 
the locus of power, within the commmity affected. The colonial officials at 
least had the excuse that in the commmities with which they were dealing there 
was less economic and social stratification than in Enzland or the United States 
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and that the power structures which they were reinforcing or undermining were 
not so readily apparent as in these cowtries. 


Their mistake was still a significant one nonetheless. Colonial adnin- 
istration has left behind a vastly important intellectual legacy. This is the 
pelief—shared by administrators and populace alike—in a government above par— 
ties, or, more precisely, above special interests. The indigenous administrator 
nay fail to create such an administration because of his own selfish desires or 
because of the nature of the new nation's constitutional or political systen, 
but the ideal of civil service neutrality is still stron’ly rooted in the poli- 
tical ethos of such nations as Ghana and Nigeria. 

colonial 

Because in the/past the civil service was the government, the way was 
opened for a broader concept of the neutrality of govermncnt as such than is 
found in the U.S. or Britain. The intellectual cerms of the one party state, 
which seems to have become the norm throughout much of Africa, are to be found 
in tke colonial system. Under the general control of a beneficent overlord in 
London, the colonial administrator was, in theory at least, above local fac- 
tions. Now the government administrator is still considered to be above local 
factions, wnder the control of a beneficent and indigenous overlord in the per- 
son of the president or premier of a govermment completcly cominated by one 
party which claims to represent all of the people, 


The ability of the one party state in Africa to represent all segments 
and interests. of the people equally is as fictitious as was the ability of the 
colonial administrator to deal only in administration, not in politics; but as 
amyth governing the status an conduct of the sovernnent official it is just 
as important today as was the older myth in governing the position and conduct 
of the colonial official in tie past. A civil service system staffed by theo- 
retically non-partisan officials through the level of permanent secretary, and 
all the attendant trappings, are the embodiment of this myth of the superiority 
of the public servant to the currents of factional, class, and regional dynamics 
in the country. One party bureaucracy is the direct descendant of colonial 
bureaucratic rule. 


There are two principal respects in which tie history of colonial admi- 
nistration in Ghana and Nigeria differ. These do not affect the basic nature 
of colonial bureaucracy, although they do alr its details and consequences. 


The first difference lies in the somewhat differing application of tie 
principal of indirect rule in parts of Ghana and Nigeria. The theory of indirect 
rule as developed by Lord Lugard in Uganda and Northern Nigeria3 was that the 
British government did not wish to rule the native population directly, but wished 
simply to provide the framework of sanctions which would guarantee the continued 
rule of the traditional local authorities. Such an approach had two alleged ad- 
vantages. It was much cheaper (and Britain was interested in keepinz the costs 
of colonial administration to a minimum) and it did less violence to the lives 
and psyches of the people (which also helped to keep the costs dovm since leav~ 
ins the traditional ways undistmrbed made the native population more docile and 
thus less expensive to police, and also made it more wnlikely that they would 
come to demand costly new social services). 


Indirect rule reinforced the myth of the civil servant as above the 
political struggle. The British official in Northern Niceria or the Northern 
Territories of Ghana could not be accused of interferin: in local politics if 
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he simply backed up the local emir or chief in doing the things he had always 
donee At least bre could not be if one accepted the curious though seldom ques- 
tioned premise that to maintain tie status quo is not to take political action. 
The local emir or chief was always himself considered to be above the factional 
struggle, only applying rather than making Koranic or tribal law. Indirect 
rule tended therefore to confirm the idea of the bureaucracy as above the poli- 
tical struggle. 


There are a few minor exceptions however. In Ghana indirect rule over 
the powerful middle belt kinzdom of Ashanti was only instituted in 192). . 
Prior to this time the British colonial administrator was obviously a party to 
a real struggle for political power desi-ned to break the strength of the ancient 
kingdom. After 192), he was again involved in a partisan struggle in striving to 
reinstitute the Asantahene's power in the face of the opposition of the moderniz- 
ing elements which had grown up under and been erage by earlier British. 
pressures against the traditional Ashanti systeme 


| In Vestern Nigeria the extension of indirect rule to this part of the 

| south had similar results in placing the colonial bureaucracy at the center of 

4 an obvious struggle for power. In ‘lestern Nigeria the bolstering of the power 
of the Yoruba chiefs against their followers and rivalswas an act of an obvious- 
ly political nature. In the East, where the British searched in vain for local 
chiefs and eventually had to invent them, the extent to which the colonial 
government had interfered directly in the local power struggle was even more 
obvious and resistance to the institution of this kind of indirect rule through 
chiefs among the egalitarian Ibos was sufficient to force its early abandonment. 
Even in such areas as Northern Nigeria, where indirect rule was instituted at 
the outset and consistently maintained, it earned the dislike of the educated 
few who were systematically excluded by the ee wwh from participation in the 
native authorities through which it was carried on. 


Nonetheless, since in Northern Nigeria the pretensions of the emirs (as 
well as of the British District Officers on whose support they depended) to be 
above factions were 1 se ccepted, and since Northern Nigeria is geographically 
and the tradition of indirect rule on the whole 
has served to bolster the concept of bureaucratic neutrality in Nigeria. In 
Ghana, indirect rule did not play so important a role in confirming the stereo- 
type of the colonial bureaucrat as above the political struggle. 


The second factor which differentially affected the nature of the 
bureaucracy in Nigeria and Ghana has to do with the conditions wider which the 
Africanization of the civil service took place in the two cowmtries. 


In both countries Africanization of the bureaucracy had tremendous sym- 
bolic importance, far outreaching its actual impor tance in the power struggle or 
even the administrative results to which it led .° In both countries the 
struggle for independence and self~rule was closely tied to the struggle for 
Africanization of the bureaucracy, with political power being used as a neans to 
gain access to bureaucratic pover. 


One of the earliest aims of nationalist agitation was not so much to 
make the alien bureaucracy directly responsible to indigenous political direc- 
tion, but to wrest the burcaucratic levers of power from tke hands of the Bri- 
tish, and the Sierra Leoneans and \Jest Indians,who comprised the civil 
service.’ The goal of the struggle was to cain the admission of educated 
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Ghanaians and Nigerians to civil service posts, not to subject the service as 

a whole to more effective political control by the Ghanaian or Nirerian people. 
But with the approach of independence in the two cowtries a divergence appeared 
in the nature of the personnel staffing the public services. While in Nigeria 
independence has in general meant that tke social groups which were the holders 
of political power became the holders of bureaucratic power as well, in Ghana 

a split occurred in the ranks of Ghanaian leadership prior to independence which 
is to some extent reflected in a split between the political and bureaucratic 
elitese 


In both nations the early nationalist movements were the creation of 
that small segrent of the population which had been educated in mission schools 
at home or, in a few cases, in Britain. They were mainly draw from the people 
who lived near the coast, who had had the longest contact with the British, and 
who had most thoroughly assimilated British ways. These persms were interested 
in taking over the civil service and in time the political reins of government 
as well, but not necessarily in extending political power to the population as 
a whole or in attacking the economic or social status quoe The fact that dif- 
ferences in economic conditions bdtween rich and poor were minor by American 
standards did not of course diminish the social distance to which they gave rise, 
or class rivalry, althoush it did serve to mitigate its bitterness. 


It was this \/esternized group, drawn from a small localized segnent of 
the population, which moved into the bureaucracy as the British moved or vere 
pushed out and, because the colonial bureaucratic system had monopolized vir- 
tually all social and economic activity, they became the new ruling elite. 


In Nigeria this process continued up to and through independence, with 
political. and bureaucratic power in the hands of persons of the same backgrounds 
and loyalties (at least within each of the three,regions). There is no split 
in Migezia between the party and the bureaucracy.® 


In Ghana the story was different. The creation of the Convention 
Peoples Party by Kwame Nkrumah and the consequent eclipse of the United Gold 
Coast Convention meant not only that the nation was brought to independence under 
the rule of a different political group than that which had lead the nationalist 
struggle throughout the early years—a group of generally lower social status, 
not part of the old westernized elite, and with a different attitude toward the 
social status quo. Especially important for our purposes, this was not the 
same zroup which had moved into the bureaucracy during the slow, limited 
process of Africanization of tie public services. 


Even where they had not already taken places in the civil service, the 
old elite in Ghana offered virtually the only available source of candidates 
qualified to replace the British when the advent of self-government speeded up 
the process of Africanization, The situation which obtained at independence re- 
mains largely unchanged today. The people who staff the bureaucr@t} senta~ 
tive of those who control or support the parti which controls the ve -rmente 
This raises issues which will be discussed later in this paper. 


With the exception of the differential impact of indirect rule and the 
differin: degrees of congruence between bureaucratic and political elites, Ghana 
and Nigeria had more features in common than points of diver ence in the era prior 
to the attainment of their independence. iiost of these remain today, though 
divergences between them are gradually becoming more apparent. 
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As previously indicated, in the colonial countries the bureaucracy was 
necessarily responsible for all aspects of lifenot al ready provided for within 
the existing traditional system, and cyén here acted as the final court of ap- 
peal. Today the governmental bureaucracies in these countries continue to 
monopolize most positions of power end prestige; the bureaucracy in these coun- 
tries is the surest and most obvious path to social advancement. 


In both cowtries therc is an independent bar of some significance, 
and there are of course the church hicrarchies. lected political leaders have 
high status, of course, as do a few traditional leaders. Dut there is no in- 
digenous entrepreneurial class of any significance. Such local business men and 
women as there are are petty retailers, contractors, real estate speculators, or 
noney~Lenders——marginal occupations closely related to each other and to poli- 
tical influence and agcess./ Virtually anyone of any substance is politician or 
government employee 


There are few large factories of any kind. Farm produce raised for ex- 
port is sold through governaent-con trolled marketing boardse iiost economic 
enterprise of any magnitude such as railroads, wharfs, telephone companies, etce, 
have always veen in the hands of the coverniente. In Ghana even the cooperative 
movement and the trade unions have now been tied into the zovernment bureaucracy. 
Virtually all large-scale wholesale and retail trade, alonz with the newly 
emergent service industries are still in the hands of large British and French! + 
firms in which only now are they beginning to use Africans in ezecutive positions. 
Almost all teachers are aiso part of the bureaucracy, since even mission teachers 
usually receive most of their salary from the goveinment, All colleges and 
universities are government institutions. 


This bureaucratic monopoly of expertise deprives the political leaders of 
independent sources of information and makes then dependent on the "e:mert" judg- 
ments of the bureaucracy to a desree not possible elsewhere .1¢ Despite the legend 
to the contrary, the British colonial administration never had any plans for ul- 
timately turning over the top jobs in the administration_to Africans and never 
systematically attempted to train Africans to fill then, so that there is still 
a grcat shortage of competent personnel available even in comtries like Nigeria 
and Ghana which are comparatively well off. Because the bureaucracy continues to 
have the prestigious glitter that it gained through being the real ruler during 
the colonial period, it still seems to offer the i0s% attractive career to the 
literate. As long as tere continues to be a need for additional trained admin~ 
istrators and technical personnel in sovernment it is unlikely thet private en- 
terprise will have much success in attractins school or miversity graduates of 
high caliber (althouch if they rm formal training schools of some kind they are 
likely to be swamped with applications). A complicating factor is that most col- 
lere and university students are on full government scholarship in return for 
which they have already contracted to work for a given number of years for the 
governixsnt after they graduate. 


The position and power of thc bureaucracy is reinforced by this almost 
total abasence of competing social elites. The wniversity »rofessor is a covern- 
ment employee, tic businessman is dependent on government loans, the contractor 
or land sveculator on sovernmuent favor, even the university student is dependent 
on the sovernment for his room, board, and tuition. The social eliies, which in 
most \Jestern nations it is the role of goverment to adjudicate among or struggle 
with for power are lacking. None of the groups which compete with the public 
service for the control of society in the United States, France or Britain— 
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business, labor, the farmer--have sufficient independent power to enter the 
contest in Ghana or Nigeria with any hope of success. The very parties and 
pressure groups through ivhich such interests tend to be expressed in democratic 
nations_are in Africa stiil representative primarily of rezional and ethnic 
groups,~+ and thus are open to charges of being divisive and anti-natimalistic. 
Even here therefore the bureaucracy has a built-in advantage as the non-partisan 
instru.cnt of the whole people. 


In both Ghana and Nigeria the bureaucracy is in theory subordinate to 
the political party in control of parliament,l5 whose authority is derived from 
a fmectioning electoral system. Although tie parliamentary system is somewhat 
precarious in Ghana, a good example of what Professor Shils has called a 
"tutelary democracy," even here there are still proportionately nore opposi- 
tion members of parliament, despite the pronounced trend toward a one-party 
state, than there are in many other independent African nations. Indeed it 
would be difficult to contend that the parliamentary opposition in Ghana was 
weaker or under greater pressure than that in Norther iligeria. In any event 
there is no question of the bureaucracy operatingas the embodiment of the 
nation backed solely by force as is the case in some of tic coumtries of Asia 
and the Middle 


On the other hand it is clear that Ghana and the three revions of Nigeria, 
though not yet the federal sovernment of Nigeria, are in practice one-party states 
in which victory for the opposition could only come about as the result of major 
social and political upheaval. Indeed, only ethnic diversity and the federal sys- 
tem enables opposition parties to survive in Nigeria, an eventuality the Ilaumah 
government summarily disposed off upon coming to power. This being th case, 

the bureaucracies in these countries are the azents of a singe all-powerful 


party. 


The bureaucracy may claim to be neutral, but the party, though it may 
claim to represent the w oaf Pee / and be above divisive factions, finds this 
posture of neutrals involved in the formulation and 
advancerent of policy positions. In addition, the parties, in an atteimpt to 
gain their ends, are not above exertin: pressures which are of dubious ethical 
and legal standing. How then does a bureaucracy which regards itself as non- 
partisan adjust to its role as the parties' agent in these matters? 


Here again the colonial heritage comes in handy. iUeutrality in the con- 
text af colonial vovermment isant supporting the wishes of the colonial govern- 
ment rather than yielding to pressures from any section of the soverned. One 
need not adopt Hannah Arendt's thesis!thct colonialism was a perfect school for 
totalitarianism in order to assert tmt in the last analysis the claim of the 
district coumissioner to rule was based on force, on the British troops held in 
reserve-—far in reserve it is true, but there none the less. 


No bribe or pressure could swerve the local official from his duty—to 
iis political bosses. But if that duty required the de-stoolin; of a chief for 
failure to collect taxes properly or for allowing dissidence among his subjects, 
neutrality not only permitted but required that repressive measures be taken. 
Nor, of course, did neutrality iean any absence of slurs and attacks upon nation~ 
alist leacers who rejected the whole system of colonial rule and vere therefore 
Outside the pale and fair game .+ But once these very African nationalists were 
installed in seats of power, the British colonial civil servants loyally folloved 
their bidding--even before independence was granted, as Nicumah has testified. ? 
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The civil service has continued to obey its political masters, but now these are 
party bosses rather then colonial office bureaucrats or governors. Neutrality 
then means obeyinz orderse 


The concept of civil service neutrality and political nonpnartisanship 
is a dominant myth among the educated of both Ghana and Iigeria.©2 It was be- 
lieved by the British of themselves and taught by them to their young African 
students and junior civil servants as both reality and ideal, It is enshrined 
in the constitutions of both Nigeria and Ghana, anc is institutionalized by the 
setting up in both comtries of Public Service Commissions desisned to protect 
the integrity of the civil service.?l Just as in Dritain or the United States, 
departuresfrom the ideal of neutrality, however flagrant and widespread, must 
be considered not normal but deviant behavior, not to be adwitted or accented 
publicly by decent men and women. 


The current Ghanaian formulation of the concept of neutrality is especi- 
ally interesting. According to the "ilew Charter for the Ghanaian Civil Service" 
the civil servant's role is now changed because wncer colonialism there was "an 
element of 'covernment! as opposed to ‘administration execution! . « e which 
is totally inappropriate in present-day circwuastances." Yet, "As a servant of 
the State a civil servant's first loyalty is to the State, and, since the Govern- 
ment is charged, by popular choice and by the authority of Parliament, with re- 
sponsibility for managing the affairs of the State, the civil servant should ap- 
proprately feel a positive and cmsistent loyalty to the interests of the Govern- 
ment as his employer.'"'23 Accordin:: to the new Ghanaian Constitution, all control 
of the civil service, including "appointment, transfer, termination of appoint— 
ment, dismissal, and disciplinary control" shall be "vested in the President." 2h 


The continued presence of large numbers of expatriates in the civil ser- 
vice of both Ghana and iligeria has considerably strenfhened the concept of neu- 
trality. ixpatriates are even less tempted to be swerved from their duty as 
outlined by their political superiors, even if that duty might require isasures 
repugnant to theme They are less personally involved in domestic pover struggles 
and more vulnerable to attack if they fail to follow orders. 


This is not to imply an absence of ethical standards on the part of the 
civil service of eithcr Ghana or Nizeria, but there is no question that behind 
the mask o: neutrality corruption has occurred tuat mizht well have come to light 
earlier in regiues subject to the pressures of political competition and to 
partisan stresses within the bureaucracy. The party has taken the place of the 
British Crown as the source of legitimacy for the use of force in society and 
the notion that the king can do no wrong has in larze ieasure been transferred 
to the governnent of the day. 

while 

It is illustrative to note that/there is much Lgtent hostility between 
the expatriate bureaucrats and local political leaders$?the onl:r occasions on 
which there has been substantial conflict have concerned the power of the poli- 
ticians to affect the job structure and perquisites of the bureaucracy. In the 
course of Africanization a constitutional crisis developed in Lastern Niceria 
when the government sought to abolish posts previously held by expatriates and 
the still expatriate-dominated bureaucracy fouvht backe2® In general, however, 
the aplomb with which the expatriate civil servant has assisted in strengthening 
the control of the party over the population in both these nations, Ghana espe- 
cially, would be the envy of any German civil servant. 2 
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There are, however, at present important tensions between bureaucracy, 
politicians, and population in both comtries. It has already been remarked that 
there exists in Ghana a phenomenon, datin: from 1954, which is not present yet 

in iliveria--a hostility between the warbrand the bureaucracy because of different 
social orisins and ideolo.ical outlook. S The bureaucrat is often forced to im- 
plenent ifasures with which he may not be in complete sympathy, at the behest of 
politicg] leaders of whom he is not fond, to a much zrecter extent than in 
iliceriae’ Hovever, there is no substantial evidence of his workin; actively to 
obstruct the implementation of government policy. 


Jhile there is hostility in Ghana between party and bureaucracy, there 
is little tension within tie n-.tion on ethnic gromds. Both the CPF and the 
bureaucracy are primarily dravm from the old Gold Coast Colony. The hostility 
of the traditional leaders of the Ashanti toward the government has been largely 
deprived of ony institutional means of e::pression. The Northern territories of 
Ghana have never really had a rallyins point and appear to be completely under 
southern dcominatione 


The situation in Nigeria is very different. Nigeria is divided into 
three self-soverning resrions, the semi-deliberate creation of British coloial 
policy. Their separate public services are of relatively recent origin, dating 
only from 195.29 tithin the two southerm regions the dominant local group 
(Yoruba in the West, Ibos in the wast) is basically wnchallenzed and there is 
notension between the bureaucracy and the majority of the people within the 
region on racial crounds. In the North the problem has teen that large nuiubers 
of southerners have had to vce imported to staff the bureaucracy because of the 
lack of modern educetion in the North; this prectice was begun by the British 
and the southerners still form a simificant proportion in the Northen civi 
servicee A campaien of Northernization of tne bureaucracy has taken place, i 
but this has had one unusual result. Because Christian missionary activity in 
Northern Nigeria was restricted by the Dritish to the pagan tribes along the 
Niger and Benue rivers, these, not the kusjim Hausa who constitute the majority 
of the population, are the people who are/able to compete for the available 
bureaucratic positions, so that Northermization has to some extent meant throw- 
ing out Yoruba or Ibos only to replace them with other non-Hausa. The importence 
of the local emirate governments, preserved from the days of indirect rule, has 
somewhat cushioned the problem, but large numbers of British officials have becn 
retained in the North until Northcrn Lioslems could be trained to tale over their 
jobs to prevent non-iiuslims from controlling all the most important jobs in the 
civil service 


The Northern need to retain expatriates in large numbers has been fur- 
ther ted by independence. Since independence the tendency toward in- 
creasing/power of the federal center as asainst the rcgional vovernments has 
been steady and to all appearances irreversible. The North controls the central 
parliament politically, but has found it necessary to send some of its most 
capable leaders to the Lagos in order to do thise In addition, it has tried to 
place as many Northerners as it could find in the federal bureaucracy, lest it 
win political control but lose effective control over the machinery of gove-n- 
ment. Given its shortape.of educated persons in comparison with tii Last and 
the Vest, this has mant an even greater diminution of its ability to staff posi- 
tions in the Northern government. 


; On the federal level, the hostility of many Ibos to dominxtion by the 
Yoruba,33 the leader in education among ethic groups, is important, as is the 
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Northern hostility to both? These tensions have been aggravated within the 
federal bureaucracy by party hostility——-the correlation of Yoruba and Action 
Group, Ibo and NCNC-—-and even by the fact that the Ibo are more likely to have 
peen trained by Americans, both at home and abroad, and the Ibos'! degrees--all 
important in bureaucratic status struggles—are looked dowm upon by their 
Commonwealth educated rivals. 


There are also differences between Ghana and Nigeria in the way in which 
the problem of corruption in government is dealt with. Nkrumah has been ruth- 
less with both the governnent and the party bureaucracy agg: hae corruption has 
occurred which coulca threaten party success and solidarity. This insistence 
that the ship of state be kcpt trim for political reasons (external as well as 
internal) was highlichted by Nikrumah's "Dawn speech" in April, and th rigid 
control of the outside activities of politicians and bureaucrats instituted by 
it. This served as a warming to state as well as party bureaucrats that the 
till belongs, like the state, to the party, and that no private dipping into it 
will be toleratea36 The extent of ikrumah's puritan attack on those who would 
take advantase of their public positions for private gain sugsests a deliberate 
attemot to prevent any private centers of power from developing which might enable 
a to becore to the slightest degree independent of the wishes of their 
leader. 


The handling of corruption in Niseria presents a different prture. In 
both the Eastern region bank scandal of 1958 and the Vestern rezion bank scandal 
of 1961 the charges touched the hichest leaders of the respective parties. In 
both cases investigation and pressures for remedy have not come from within the 
party but from without. In the case of Agildye and the African National bank, 
the WNC leader allesed the investivetion was a British plot to retain a banking 
monopoly and the effect of the charges was dissipated.3° In the case of Awolowo 
and the Bank o- Nigeria, the investigation came from a Nigerian federal covern- 
ment controlled by the opposin;; political parties. But these major public scan- 
dais are only the capstones of the favoritism and bribery which are to be found 
at various levels of government ? The failure to generat any kind of internal 
corrective for these abuses indicates both that the civil service is not disposed 
to interfere in tue conduct of government activities which benefit party favo- 
rites (as in the case of loan policies of development corporations, for example), 
and that party dyhamism is not sufficiently great to overcome the ten- 
dency of individuals iithin the sovermment to use their power to build private 
financial empires. 


The greater domination of party over bureaucratic interests in Ghana is 
also illustrated by the recent cyolution of local government in the two nations. 
In the days of colonial rule the cominant local figure was the British District 
Officer and above him the District Commissioner. He was at once policeman, 
judge, local lawmaker, and administrator of every activity carried on by the 
executive branch of governnent fromezecuting the death sentence on murderers to 
giving agricultural advice. O He was tie local embodiment of the authority of 
the British crown, anc even in areas where indirect rule held sway his suggestions 
to local rulers usually had the force of cormands on the occasions when he felt 
it necessary to intervene. 


As time went on tle functions of the D.0. became dissipated and confused 
as regionel, local, and natiord laimaling bodies took over his rulemaking powers 
and field agents of the technical and functional departments of government took 
over most ot his substantive activities. But he still re.mined important in the 
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eyes of those he had in the past ruled. And especially during the period when 
the local agents of other bodies had less experience than he, he was important 
as coordinator and observer, the continuing symbol of the British governor's 
authority 


In Nigeria after independence the District Officer remained important in 
Eastern Niceria, despite a formal reduction in power, and very important in North- 
ern Niceriae He is increasingly an African, though expatriates continue to fill 
many of these posts in Nigeria. He is still the local incarnation of, paternalis- 
tic and authoritarian rule of the people by a bureaucratic executive,++ and his 
political role is played down. 


Not so in Ghana. The 1951 Constitution called for the replacement of the 
District Officer (who had been the chief symbol of colonial rule) by a "Govern- 
nent Agent" responsible to a liinistry of Local Government.4@ But wmder Nerumah 
the District Officer has been revived as the District Commissioner, and deliber- 
ately politicized. The D. C. is a political appointee who lives in the district 
which he supervises; his role again is that of coordinator, but a politically 
motivated one. An executive officer, who is a civil servant in the traditioal 
sense of the term, helps him oversee the operations in his district of the func- 
tional government departments and he himself is essentially a watchdog over the 
local civil service. Though the direct powers of command of the District Comnis-— 
sioner are limited, his job is to see that other do theirs satisfactorily. He 
serves as a first court of appeal for anyone in his district who feels he has 
been ill served by the local representatives of the State bureaucracy. If the 
District Commissioner cannot prod the civil servants into doing what should be 
done, he can take the miter to his superior, the Regional Commissioner. This 
offidal is an elected member of parliament from the region he rules. His secre- 
tary is the chief civil servant of the region and the formal superior of the Dis- 
trict Commissioner's executive officer. The Regional Commissioner is chosen by 
the party to supervise sovernment in his region. He is a member of the Cabinet 
and as such is able to deal as an equal with the ministers who head government 
departments and thus if necessary resolve at the hgihest level any problems re- 
garding the operation of these departments in his regione 


Thus together the District and Regional Commissioners act as the agents 
of the party in seeing to it that the civil service takes care of local problems 
as they arise so that the populace will have no reason to be discontented with 
the rule of the CPP. This institution also sives Nirumah a ready source of in- 
dependent information about how the departments of his government are fumctioning. 
It represents an interesting atvempt to adapt a system of purely executive rule 
by a Norge tegen bureaucracy to rule by a political party acting through the 
bureaucracy. 


Regardless of the differing relation between party and bureaucracy in the 
two countries, the power of the bureaucracy increases day by day in bothe In 
both the bureaucratization of the economy continues apace, althouzh this is not 
nechesend y the result of deliberate policy. Both Nkrumah'4 and the leaders of 
Nigeria’? have recently and with ap; arent sincerity denied any intention of com 
pletely nationalizing the economies of these comtries. But sovernment direction 
and domination is inherent in their economic situations. 


Because of a lack of experience and capital, potential businessnen and 
even farmers must turn to government and its agents for help, including capital, 
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to a degree mlmovwm cven in industrialized jester nations. The typical pro- 
cedure in small operations is for the government to make a loan and provide 
advice to the aspiring entrepreneur—provided he is politically reliable of 
coursée in larger enterprises the government oes into partnership itself with 
a foreicn fim, or sets up a corporation in which all of the stock is owmed by 
the covernuent or some of it by the government and some by private citizens. 

A catalog of government enterprises in Ghana would range from government trading 
corporations controlling the e::port of cocoa (which provides the overwhelming 
proportion of the country's wealth), to shipbuildin;, to the manufacture of such 
products as gin#° In Niseria the list would go from a similar monopoly over the 
foreien sale of cocoa, palm oil, and peanuts (the nation's major a to ac- 
tivity in the field of insurance,47 cement,48 the milling of flour,49 and the 
printing of ruled notebook paper.2° 


The zovernnent's cmtrol of the export of major raw maierials is expe- 
cially important, since by selling on .orld markets at a price substantially 
hicher that that it pays the producer, the .overmment obtains a large sum which 
can be invested in public enterprises or lent to individuals through tne various 
development corporations. Indeed the :arketing boards a by far the 
lareest sources of capital accumulation in Nigeria and Ghana. In theory, and 
to a lesser extent in practice there is a difference between Iigeria and Chana 
in that the latier—variously described as a "socialist" state by its president 
and an "INkrumah-socialist' state by his supporters?2—is openly hostile to pri- 
vate enterprise while the former is overtly friendly. But, as might be suspec- 
ted from the similarity of their economic positions, both nctions exhibit in 
practice much the same relationship between private and public enterprises. 

Both are examples of widescale ztovernment participation in the financing, manage- 
ment and supervision of industry. 


merely the strengthening of the role of the public service in the nation, it Aim8° 
volves .. necessarily the inhibition of the growth of competing centers o 
powere Even the means of controlling public opinion are not exempt from this 
trend. Both Ghana and Nigeria have covernment monopolies of radio and televi- 
sion and recently the Nigerian federal government started its owm newspaper with 
public funds, tp Zresemi "the views and policies of the federal government,"53 
et in the footsteps of an already well-established Northern region prac- 
tice. In Ghana the CPP, though not the government as such has lon; had its 
own daily press as have the Action Group and the NCNM in Nigeria. In opbaad iB 
recent months goyermiuont censorship has brought to heel the principay'bhaan, He 
Ashanti Pioneer.? 


This widereaching activity of government in the ¢cconomy means more fate 


The social services in Nigeria and Ghana are both more and less developed 
than in the industrial nations of the ‘jest. iliore is done in the fields of hous- 
ing and medicine, less in tle fields of social insurance and pensions, a result 
of the superimposition of a colonial rule on tribal condtions. In all welfare 
benefits, government employees are specially privilesed. Indeed, the welfare 
measures which exist are largely an exvension of tie privileces of colonial civil 
servants to the indigenous ones, and then, very slowly, to the rest of the popu- 
lation, while the areas of weakness represent areas that in pre-industrial 
societies fall within the province of the village and extended family, institu- 
tions whose ability to < oom to provide them is weakened by the seneral pro- 
cesses of social change. 6 


One tendency which is far advanced in Ghana has as yet no real cowmiter-— 
part in Nigeria. This is the absorption of all organs of commmal activity into 
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the party. Since the party is the state this means that communal activity be- 
comes absorbed into the joint party~-state bureaucracy. Flans are underway to 
absorb the Farmers Union, the Cooperative movement, and the Trades Union Con- 
gress into the party. 7? Although this chanze will be largely a formal one, 
since these organizations have always had close ties to the varty, it has been 
met with some resistence and at this writing its future is uncertain. The farm 
ers have bagn unhappy anyway about recent changes in the organization of cocoa 
marketing3;?~ the world cooperative moverent has protested the proposed complete 
destruction of the freedom of Ghana Coops. The independence of the labor move- 
nent may be waintained for a while in order to facilitate penetration and control 
of labor movements elsewhere in Africa, But here too the direction is clear, as 
Mruuah's statement in his ~ speech that "unbridled militant trade unionism" 
is out of date clearly shows. 


The CPP of course has its ovm bureaucracy but with time its distinctness 
from that of the state—as in the Sovict Union—wil becore increasingly formal 
rather than real. Already CPP members of Parliament who do not presmtly hold 
senior administrative positions are required to take active administrative roles 
in verious governrent and covernient-sponsored activities when Parliament is not 
in session.© 


The sponsorship by the govemment of such organizations as the Builder's 
Brigade (a cross between je Civilian Conservation Corps and an election-tire 
storm troop organization) so women's groups, ang a Ghana Young Pioneers with the 
technical assistance of the Soviet government 
tization of Ghanaian life. 


attest the increasing bureaucra- 


Shadow merges with shadow, tie life of the nation becomes the political 
life of the one-party state, and the role of obscure cliques and interest groups 
within the pubiic service becomes of necessity tine prime focus of interest for 
the observer in the absence of the overt clash of political varties or interest 
groupse ‘Jithin such a system it is difficult to observe the role of tie public 
service in the state and the cleavaces within it, 


In Miseria as in Ghana the bureaucracy at first glance exhibits few 
signs of internal cleavage and is marked by a iich degree of homogeneity of back- 
ground and outlook. At present the bureaucracies of both comtries are securely 
in control of their positions they are subject to the dictates of parties, yet 
at the same time indispensible to them, retaininc in their hands the decision- 
making power to an eyen sreater extent than in other nations, because of the lack 
of inderendent sources of expertise: the wiversities are part of the state, the 
domestic business community is weak to the point o% impotence, and is. only the 
imported expert in a position to tell the political head of a department that what 
his permament secretary has been tellin:: him is incorrect. 


Yet in these comtries the bureaucracy is not an independent social 
forces. It is not-—-nor does it conceive itself to be—~a class or group apart from 
the rest of the nation.°3 As individuals its members may be snobbish, arrogant, 
and self-seeking, but the very absence of effective competition for power by 
other groups causes the bureaucracy to identify itself with the nation and short- 
Circuits thoughts of conflict of interest with other sroups. ‘ihe politicians are 
tolerated in Nigeria and feared in Ghana, but the bureaucracy feels secure in its 
role and position, ond, sticking to what it considers to be the real levers of 
power, lets the politicians make the speeches. 
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In both Ghana and Nigeria the wiversity bureaucracy presents something 
of a special problem. They have been more difficult to Africanize because of 
the hizhly specialized skills required, and expatriate or cosmopolitan ideas 
have continued to contest the monopoly of the cliches of nationalist politics 
which prevails outside the universities. The type of training required of wmi- 
versity personnel has led to a staff nichly sympathetic to "non-national" codes 
and cultures. There is an inherent clash between tle role of the intellectual 
as independent observer and critic and that of the civil servant which has led 
to considerable tension and occasional trials of strength, particularly in 
Ghanae 


One group remains which could threaten the position of the civil service 
bureaucracy and the political rulers as well-—-the military bureaucracy. They 
could seize control as they have in a score of underdeveloped countries, where 
timocracy seems to be the coming thing. 


Neither Ghana nor Niceria gained its independence through violent revo- 
lution or through an army-led national revival. There is therefore in these 
comtries no equivalent to the situation which existed in Indonesia or much of 
the iiiddle wast. Nor were these totally British-controlled nations in tle posi- 
tion of the semi-sovereign states in many parts of the world, where the old 
orders, fearful of losing their prerogatives through conquest from without, 
modemized their armed forces and in this way created a disequilibrium in the 
old order itself and a focal point for a modernizing elite. 


Armies in British .Africe were small frontier forces, kept small from 
financial considerations and lack of need for their services, officered by the 
British and low in social prestige. Today in Ghgna the army of some several 
thousand mcn is still largely British~-officered. Without doubt this is a 
deliberate policy on Nkrumah's parte He is takin no chances of the army be- 
coming an independent political force. The professional officer is the neutral 
civil servant par excellence, at least in theory, and the army represents an ex~ 
treme case of Nikvumah!s eeneral tactic of using British dependent on him and 
without ties to the life of the nation to assure his complete control over all 
the levers of power. 


In Nigeria the situation is similar, The armies and the police are of 
course much larger, though by no iwcans in proportion to the difference in popu- 
lation, But here also they are as yet af no political significance, The fact 
that Nigerianization of command of be military is proceeding apace, however, 
is a possible augury for the future. 


What is the future of the civil service in these countries? Jill the 
Civil bureaucracy continie as in the vast to enjoy a virtual monopoly of actual 
day-to~day power and prestige in society, rulin;; in behalf of the one-party 
political regimes as they did in behalf of the no-party resimes of coloialism? 


In part the answer to this question depends on whether or not the bureau- 
cracies maintain their om unity. If they split, or are split by new forces of 
cleavage within the nations they rule, the situation could change radically. In 
Ghana there is considerable political conflict at the top, though shrouded in 
obscurity and largely personal in nature. The Nkrumah regime is making every 
effort to keep class cleavazes from becoming important by eliminatins all of the 
Somewhat privileged classes of the past and makins the only basis for reward 
that of service to the iy and even here makin; service a sacrifice rather 
than a means toward sain.°7 If cleavage occurs then it will come about not so 
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much through the creation of new social centers of power-—<including revitalization 
of ethnic rivalries—but because the existing civil service still largely repre- 
sents groups with ties to an older era. 


There is one source of cleavage in botn Ghanaian and Nicerian bureaucracy 
which is a heritage from the British system, witich, unlike the civil service sys- 
tem in tle U.S., maintains a sharp distinction between the administrative class 
and otter civil servants, includin: high-ranking tecmicians. liany who have 
risen throuch the technical ranks of the civil service as far as they can go are 
increasinsly resentful to find their paths to Surther advancement blocked by what 
seems to be, especially in an African context, a meaningless class distinction. 
The administrative class (who are supposed to hold liberal arts decrees) control 
the positions of permanent secretary, permanent wnder~secretary, ctce, in all 
departments and do not (umlike the technical personnel) remain within one depart- 
nent but are shifted about as occasion and opportunities for advancement dictate. 
The problem is aggravated by the fact that many African technicians are better 
trained than their administrative class superiors who are aften glorified clerks 
carried into hich posts by rapid Africanization, At the very least these tech- 
nicians feel that they are more competent to make expert judgments in what has 
been their area of specializattSn sme administrator with little lnowledge or 
understanding of tie problems with which they have to deal. 


There is a further natural source of discord in the system, one which 
no regime can wholly eradicate, but wich is greatly aggravated in Africa todaye 
This is the cleavaze based on age. The young and the old exist in every socicty 
and every bureaucracy, and they are netural enemies,08 Up till now this conflict 
has been mitigated by the shortage of qualified Africans to fill posts being 
vacated by Europeans, thus assurin; even the youngest persons with even marginal 
qualificctions a challenging job. But the very ease of upward movenent in the 
recent past makes for difficulties for the near future. The new ceneration 
finds its path blocked not by old men soon to retire but by men tio or five or 
ten years older who will almost certainly not retire in time to make their om 
careers possible. This clash is further intensified by the fact that the young-:» 
er group are on the whole better trained and often more dedicated than their 
superiors, and know ite This cleavaze will almost certainly seek ideological 
expression, however arbitrary. Throughout Africa there will be a tendency for 
the youns to turn to the left politically as an expression of their opposition 
to their superiors both administrative and political. The conditions of pre- 
independence nationalist azvitation combined with the desire to advance oneself 
will aima t certainly sive rise to what has been — the "opposition men- 
talit,," the habit of opposition as a way of life, 


The one-party state in de facto existence in Ghana has prevented open 
conflict between a radical yompger eneration and tix older bureaucrats, and 
indeed, althoushtthe universities have been centers of coldness toward the CPP, 
the apoliticism of the students, on ;overnment scholarship and pledged to take 
government jobs, is everywhere evident. As long as the older group of bureau- 
crats continues to enjoy Nicumah!s confidence they are safe. As long as he re~ 
mains a charismatic leader in control of the CPP the party will be cable to fol- 
lav the old Frencl: maxim of making sure that there are "no enemies on the left," 
though the recent necessity to quash rumors of all-out socialization and the re- 
ference in the Da.n speech to "unauthorized statexents" of bureaucrats are in- 
dications that a problem af control exists even for Nicrumali0 But the young 
Turks seeking power in the covernrent will not in the foreseeable future be able 
or willing to act outside the party but will have to whisper within it and seek 
to oust their rivals on an individual basis. Already the political activity of 
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of sone individuals within the civil service has occasioned disciplinary prob- 
lems, as party-oriented individuals seek to use their party positions to defy . 
their superiors in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 


In the foreseeable future Nkruma is going to remain firmly in control 
Recent speculation has suggested that attezpts were being made to decrease his 
pover by psuhing him upstairs throucsh a process of increasingly glorifying him 
personally to the extent that he comes to be thought of as above politics, But 
his recent moves in centralizing many functions of zovernment directly in the 
office of the president has strengthened itis position vis-a-vis wmtrustvorthy 
elexents in the bureaucracy. He now has personal direct control of tie armed 
forces, the policc, and the Budset Bureau, while his secretariat controls eco- 
nomic development and plannin:, labor, and the Volta River project. /2 This 
centralization coulc in time mean a more politicized state apparatus , with 
the distinction between party and state bureaucracy further blurred and party 
symbols more and more peramounte How lon: the traditions of ciwl service 
neutrality and the rule of the law bequeathed by the Pritish would reisain even 
at the level of lip service wmder such conditions offers a rather melancholy 
speculation. 


The situation in Niseria is considerably different. There is not only 
tle opposition between age -roups but there are political focal points for this 
opposition and there is no one overshadowing navional leader to rally the nation. 
In the \iestern region the axpcal of the more leftewing NCNC is avilable for 
those dissatisfied with the existins Action Group bureaucracy and its de facto 
alliance with dissident younser eloments./3 In the Eastern re gion there StilL 
exists cadres of extrene leftism within the NCIC, remnants of the old Zikist 
vancuarde siktve over a decade ago dic to the Nicserian nationelist movement 
what Nixvumah did to tle UGCC, but has never been strong enoush to fend off op- 
position from further left, even permittins it to organize among his own 
followerse Highly significant in recent months has been the fact that the 
Action Group, which fought the last, election on a moze conservative and pro- 
Vestern policy line than the NCNC sth has sought to preserve a national base by 
shifting its line and deliberately appealinz to dissident young leftist elements 
in the Eastern reione 


In the Worth the rulin:; NPC p.rty of the emirs seems in firm control. 
Their siashing victory in the last federal election (gained accordinz to some 
observers with the studied non-neutrality of the a who tended to overlook 
violations of electoral procedure favorable to the NPC7>) has been followed by 
consolidation of their power, But dissatisfaction is rampant amonz the young 
la@llams, the teachers and young district officers of the Northern resion govern- 
mente Their strategy, it is no secret, is to abandon tle radical Northern 
Elements Prosressive Union and to try to take over control of the North from 
within, as younger elements have striven to do in th: past within the bureau- 
cracies of other Iiuslim nations. They have an advantage not possessed by their 
contemporaries in other regions in that they are the first really sizeable 
group of educated persons in their region, end can move up to positions of power 
more easily since they do nm have a layer of slishtly older bureaucrats above 
theme Thus there is no need for them to work from outside the bureaucratic 
power structure in order to take control of it and the government. 


Actually, throughout Nireria there is a restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion with the nation's slow progress much greater than many casual observers 
seem to realize. Riots in Lagos, activities o. sroups such as Chike Obi's 
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fascist Dynamic Party, interparty pressures on tie pro-capitalist and pro- 
Western Line of the ruling NPC-NCIC coalition—-all these are only the symptoms 
of widespread discontente Commmist China is vaguely idealized. A failure by 
the lest to provide tine wessive aid nceded over tne next decade to get Nigeria 
on her feet economically couid te the signal for a seneral overthrow of the pre- 
sent regpinee So far the opvosition to the whole system is not really organized, 
and there are no ready-made vehicles for its expression. The Nigerian Labor 
movenent is not powerful enouch to serve this purpose, and there is no real 
agrarian problem as such, so tet peasant movements could not substitute for 
industrial labor. If a turn to the left comes it will almost certainly be led 
by the younger bureaucrats and would be bureaucratic, a revolution largely within 
the public services against the sroups wiich now dominate it. 


Here the srowin: Nigerian military forces must be taken into accowmt. 
Thpresent coalition government of the federation——the central power of which is 
daily being strengthened—is highly unstable, as is the national party system 
itself. A breakdown or parliamentary government in Nigeria-<hizshly possible with- 

in the next decade--would undoubtedly be preceded by prolonged bitter quarreling . wise 
1¢ leadin:; politicians. The psycholosical and ideological setting for a 
South Korean or Sudanese or Pakistani solution is obviouse As already noted, 
tie Nigerianization os the army and police force is proceeding rapidly, and 
within the next decade they will be wnder the leadership of Nirerian officers 
trained in tle British tradition of service to the nation, yet, mlike their 
British mentors in not having the Conservative party to turn to for cues, The 
key role of the police has already been recomized in a series of constitutional 
squabbles which eventuated in its becoming a concurrent function of the federal 
and regional zsovernments. The army's role in cealin’, the troubled Caneroon 
border and in the UN operation in the Congo has greatly increased its prestige. 


Could the army teke over control and set a revitalized and depoliticized 
Civil service the task of rationalizin’; Nicerian lite under a government of 
national union? The answer might easily be yes save for one circumstance. 
Curiously enough, most of the officers of both the army and the police are of 
Southern ethnic origin, so far has the once reat military tradition of the 
Northern emirates declined. On the other hand, the bulk of the army enlisted men 
(though not of the police) are of Northern liuslim origin. For an army coup on 
behalf of a regime of notional unity to succeed some way would have to be found 
to assure these Northerners that they were not acting against their extrerely 
conservative Islamic tradition, It would appear thet active assistance from 
the younger reformers of tis North, still identified in the public mind with 
Islam trould be necessary, a far from impossible eventuality. This would be the 
be-imin, of a bureaucratic system par excellence. 


In sumary, both Ghana and Niceria are nations which have been ruled by 
bureaucracy in the past and will continue to be in the future. The public ser- 
vice in both nations has so far been less an independent social entity, in con- 
tention for power with other organized groups, than the sole focus of effective 
power in the society. In Ghana the civil bureaucracy is becomin; increasingly 
merged with the burcaucracy of a hichly ideoloical party which could only te 
overthrown by th: very wmlikely growth of the military into an independent social oo 
force. In Nigeria the bureaucracy-—or more properly--the bureaucracies, have ie 
been the instruments of primarily ethnic parties whose staying pover and survival oo 
value is highly precarious, and whic!: could be overthrown either by a revolt of 
younger elements or a coup of the arned forces, or perhaps a sequence or combi- 
nation of bothe 
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Given tle stage of economic development of both nations, and the inevi- 
tability of the role of government as the dynamic elerent in economic growth, 
continued rule by government bureaucracy appears to be a forezone conclusion. 
The question becomes then the basis of the rule by the public services. ‘Jill 

it be the mandate of a monopolistic party, the support of the armed forces, or 
can these nations find their way to a condition in which rule of the bureaucracy 
will be based on the consent of the zovermed and the rule of law as Imam to 


the democratic tradition? 


TUNE 
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66. The present role of the military in the Nigerian elite is discussed 
in Smythe, New Wiserian Elite, pe 87. 


67e ilkrumah's Dawm speech and recent interpretations of party doctrines 
have led some observers to believe that no larse commmal middle class can ever 
arise in Ghanae See "ikcumahism in Action," est Africa (iiay 13, 1961), pe 506.6 


68. On this clash see Coleman, Political iiodernization, ppe 18-193 
Coleman and Almond, Developing Areas, p34u4e On the tensions of the would-be 
elite striving’ to set into the charmed circle see Smyth, New Nigerian Elite, 
108, 162-3, 17h. 


70. vest Africa (Apre 15, 1961), pe Ol. 


7l. ‘est Africa (Nove;19, 1960), pe 13173 ibide, (Nove 26, 1960), p 132. 


72. \est Africa (Apre 22, 1961), pe 4396 


73 The recent action of parliament in creatins a fourth region of 
Niveria, a iiid vest state with its capital at Benin, dominated by tle iido and the 
Ijav, though wealenin: the power of the Jestern re;ion will probably strengthen 
the position of the Action Group within it, Tie political balance in th new 
unit can only be the subject of speculetion at presente 


7h. Party platforms for 1960 can be found in Africa Digest (Nove 1959). 


75e The administration of elections in 1960 is discussed by Ke We Ue 
Post in "Nigerian Election Afterthouviits," lest Africa (July 23, 1960), pe 625. 
The observation about expatriate non-neutrality is based on personal conversa— 
tions in Niseria. 


76. See Epelle, Nigeria, ppe 63, 88-91. ‘The NCNC and the British 
opposed regionalization of the police—-lizera, Nigeria, pe 236 
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COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES Oi! THE AREAL ORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION * 


James W. Feslor 
Yale University 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Mecting 
of The American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6-9, 1961. 


American and British patterns of field administration have lent them- 
selves to description and analysis in terms of administrative, rather than 
political, values. Although the politics-administration dichotomy has gone 
out of fashion in many phases of political science, it has persisted in the 
study of ficld administration. This is partly because our scholars have 
neglected to look for the political aspects of ficld administration or, when 
they found then, haye tended to condemn them as regrettable departures from 
the presumed model, 


The tendency to judge Anglo-American ficld administration by adminis- 
trative valucs is also, however, a consequence of the governmontal systoms 
and field systems thcmselvecs, In the United States the federal systom and 
in Britain the strongth of the local govcrnment tradition have left certain 
major political matters substantially outside the national government's 
immediate control. In both countries, for example, clection administration 


* The present paper grows out of a Yale University research project on 
Comparative Field Administration, financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


1 Exceptions may be noted. J. Leiper Freeman (who has kindly made his mam- 
script available to me) has studied the characteristics of a sample of 
higher Federal field officials stationed in the South, and has noted the 
significance of the high proportion of Southerners in the group. William J, 
Gore, in "Administrative Decision-Making in Federal Field Offices," Public 
3 16 (Autumn 1956), pp. 281-291, has studied the search 
for policy support by Federal field offices in the state of Washington, 

And the politics of agriculture and natural resources in the field have 
been examined by a number of political scientists, among them Charles 
Hardin, Henry C. Hart, Arthur Maass, Grant McConnell, Charles McKinley, | 
WV. Robert Parks, and Norman Wengert. Although my own writings have been 
characterized by under-emphasis on the political aspects, these receive 
some attention in my "Fiold Organization," in Fritz Morstein Marx (ed.), 
Elenonts of Public Administratiog (2nd ed., 1959), pp. 246-273, especially 
Ppe 252f, 256-5, 269, 
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is largely dispersed among local (and state) govornmonts;* in both countrios 
the police function is predominantly a local government concern, The govern~ 
mental systems of the two countries are characterized by a plurality of 
avenues of acccss for local interests to the central government. The local 
and regional press, the locally elected members of the central legislature, 
the political party machinery, the ready entrée that state and city officials 
have to the offices of central political and departmental officials, tho 
lobbying channels of organized intcrest groups, the hearings by legislative 
committees and royal commissions3—-all these roduce dependence on field admin- 
istration as a political communication channcl, In both countries the ficld 
agents, including regional directors, arc for the most part carcor civil 
servants, expected to opcrate under the standard doctrines of tehavior for a 
neutral civil service, 


Of prime significance is the fact that both countries have organized 
their field structures around specialized functions: departments and cvon 
bureaus within departments cach have their own field staffs and thoir own 
administrative gcography of rcgional boundarics and rogional offices, This 
means two things. First, thcre is in no region a broadly empowored official 
representing the national government and in a stratogic position to concert 
national agcncics' activities for political purposcs. Second; the rogional 
dircectors of specialized functional agencics aro likcly themsolvcs to bo 
specialists or, if not specialists in the profcssional senso, to be rathor 
narrowly committed to cffcctive implcmentation of particular national programs, 


Iet me repeat that politics aro not irrolevant to those countrics' ficld 
systcms. But abandonment of the politics-administration dichotomy should not 
load us to abandon all differentiation of situations.4 The nature of tho 
'mix' of politics and administration can vary, and it is important to pay 
attcntion to tho proportions. In American and British ficld administration 
the administrative ingrediont is much more substantial than the political 
ingrcdiont, 


2 
For a description and apparaisal of tho dispersion of clection administrat- 
ion responsibilitics in Britain, soc W. J. M. Mackonzic, Freo Elections ~~ 
(1958), pp. 1O2f. 


3 In the United States, Congrossional subcommittces seom incroasingly to hold 
hearings in tho various rogions,. 


4 Tho point made is applicablo tc the study of public administration gonorally, 
Partly because of tho natural history of rcvolts against conventional wis- 
dom, there aro tondoncios (a) to condemn the error of an old orthodoxy with- 
out endeavoring to fill the vacuum thus crcated, (b) to hold that all dis- 
tinctions, both of kind and of dogroc, are oblitorated by the discovory of 
interpenctration of categories, or (c) to mako the nowly idontified clement 
tho independent variable to which the carlier porccivod part of reality 
becomes a moroly dependent variable, 
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When ono breaks out of the confines of the Anglo-American pattern to 
obtain a more broadly comparative perspcctive on the arcal organization of 
administration the striking discovery is the immonse woight that politics 
earrics in othcr ficld systoms, Again to reject artificial dichotomies, 
this does not moan that administrative necossitics arc absent, Evory govern= 
mont confronts the clomentary need for making its contral will effective 
outside the capital city, The answor in most countrics is national ficld 
administration, a hicrarchy of national ficld agents with its apox in tho 
capital, 


Politics for present purposes means minimally the maintenance of theo 
stability of the state and its existing systom of govcrnment, and, often, 
means as woll thc maximizing of probabilitics that those currontly holding 
powor under the system of government will retain thcir power, I state these 
goals from the viewpoint of those in charge of the national govcrnmoat, for 
the intended political role of the centrally created systom of ficld admin. 
istration is the service of their goals. The obvorse of this statcmont is 
that those citizens and groups who have gools difforent from those hold by 
the contral rulers will wish to wcakon or to scize control of all or parts of 
the field system, Thoy will attempt to win away the loyalties of ficld agonts, 
to erect competing powcr structures in certain arcas, or to neutralize the 
ficld service through laws reducing the discretion of the government of tho 
day over rocruitmcat, promotion, transfer, and removal of ficld personnel, 


With the political stakes so high, the key questions tend to be these: 
(a) the nature and scriousness of threats to stability of thc statc, to the 
pattorn of government, and to the current rulcrs' retention of ccntral power; 
(b) the availability of stability-maximizers altcrnative or complomontary to 
tho ficld organization; (¢) the adequacy of tho ruling group's resources for 
esteblishing and maintaining a ficld system against tho external prossurcs of 
othcr poworful groups in tho socicty and, closoly related to this, the ruling 
group's mastcry of tho roportory of methods for kccping field administrators 
in loyal servico of tho goal of stability; and (d) tho cffoct of intornal 
pressures for fragmentation of powor that arise from rivalrics among ccntral 
departments and officials, from the increased volume of work of the government, 
from the increased technicality of govcrnmcntal functions, and from a shift 
to a functional mix of govcrnmental activity that gives greator prominence to 
functions that are not intogrally associated with the problem of stability, 
that preponderantly confcr benefits rathcr than cxact sacrificos, and that 
together constitute positive programs of cconomic and social devolopmont. 
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Tho naturo and soriousnoss of throats to stability arc a koy variable 
in dotermination of tho charactcr of ficld organization. The throats may bo 
objoctively truco, or rulors ond others may imagine throats whore nono in fact 
exist or exaggcrate the seriousness of those that do udist. Because rulors 
must anticipate sucecssful hostile behavior and take prosont action against 
this futuro contingoney, a ficld systcm may rest as much on false fcars or 
falso confidence as on objcctive oxpericnee and sound prediction. 


In a socioty charactcrizod by substantial consensus, ficld adninistration 
nood not carry the heavy burden of imposing compliance and oxtracting rovenuocs 
from a rosistaat citizenry, of suppressing rcvolts and othor scrious disturb- 
ances of tho peace, and of operating an intclligonco service to alort fiold 
adiiinistrators cand the capital to incipicnt movenonts against the reginc. 
Absont conscnsus, or at least passivity, tho ficld systom is likcly to be a 
najor instruncat of the contor in assuring stability. This tonds to require 
a ficld organization strongly shaped by authoritarian valucs. Commonly this 
takes tho form of a prefoctoral systom which, in its purc modol, means a 
singlo set of administrative orcas cach headed by a siaglc national official— 
prefect, provincial governor, or district comnissioncr—with authority and 
rosponsibility for all national functions in his aroa,? 


“iene explanation for the occurence of the profcctoral structure has at 
loast cqual plausibility with ny hypothesis of abscneo of conscnsus., This is 
tho dominance in the national culture of an "aristocratic, avthoritarian 
and hicrarchical vicw of lifo" (the phraso, though not its linkage to a pre- 
toral pattora, is from Frank Tannonbewm, "Toward an Appreciation of 
‘Latin Amcrica," in American Assonbly, States and Latin 
(1959), pe 54). Vithout troubling here he possibility of theo 
of contradictory or modifying philosophical ideas in such cultures, one may 
suppose such a vicw to bo charactcristic of countrios of Latin culture 
(France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, as woll as Latin Amorica), Arab and othor 
--Slan national, and, possibly, African states, It is strongly roinforced 
by such unphilosophical facts as highly discrepant oconomic and cducational 
opportunitios and achicovononts (e.g. thoso distinguishing tho olito fron 
tho peasants in many countrics) and racial distinctions, (o.g. thoso botwoon 
the nestizos and tho Indians in Latin Amorica), But hore wo vorgo on repcate 
ing that consonsus is lacking. ‘hethor philosophical idcas or oconomic and 
social facts (including, to a point, those facts that aro attitudinal) are 
the more likoly to shape political and administrative institutions is, of 
course, an old controversy. It is striking, howovor, that prodispositions 
to authority and hicrarchy have failed in many countrics to carry so far as 
the cstablishncat of stable governments, This is partly because tho hiore 
érchics. ako many: and are culturatly identified with fatiliocs, clans, tribos, 
and other less-than-nationcl groups. As Tannenbaum points out, tho arny may 
bo the only nationally oricntcd group. 
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Two qualifications may be added. First, the instrumonts of power include not 
only force and threats of force, but persuasion and symbolism, Principal ficld 
administrators need not be military commanders; indeed, very early in the ovolution 
of field administration in various countries one finds dovelopment of difforentia- 
tion botwoon civil administration and military administration, save in the border 
marches where the nation's frontiers need protection against foreign enemies and 
subversive activity, Mor need the principal field administrators be crude bullies, 
A persistent theme is that the principal field administrator in an area “represents” 
the ruler: he is a "little eipe" or, in its exact scnse in carly 19th contury 
France, a “little Napoleon." 


An area's principal field administrator is expected to be a worthy and impress- 
ive representative, his physical office and residence to approach the palatial style, 
and his role to include ceromonicl duties, His influence is oxpocted to play not 
only oa the ordinary citizen, but as well on tho local "notables", that is, the 
propertied, ecclesiastical, political, and other holders of powor in the area, To 
hold his own with theso notables ho ideally should match or outclass thon in intelli- 
gence, cducation and culture, 


Second, a field pattern shaped by authoritarian values may be substantially 
dupliceted, at least in outward form, in a socicty in which thrcats to stability 
have abated or even did not exist when the ficld pattern was chosen. This may be 
accounted for by the persistence of old institutional arrangements, or by the phen- 
omenon of imitation. Woodrow ifilson, it may be recalled, thought that Prussian 
administration had something to teach the United States insofar as it o:prcessed the 
values of efficiency in organization and methods, and bolicved that democratic goals 
could be substituted for the Prussian absolutist goals. 89 Tho Napolconic system of 
prefccts has been widely copied, partly because it was imposod by Napolcon on con- 
quered countries which, once free of the yoke, simply retainod the profectoral 
system, partly because France l.a t er introducod tho systom in new colonics, and 
partly because France has 1 exerted considerable intellectual influence on 
countrics of the Middle East and Latin America, Copying of the Napolconic system 
has also, of coursc, been attractive to rulers of countrics having tho character-= 
istic predisposition to authoritarian pattorns, In such cases, the Napolconic 
influcnce may have sorved simply to revive or refine indigenous forms of ficld 
administration. In ycot other countries, though currently cnjoying intornol stabil- 
ity, cautious rulors may prefer the latent strength of a prcefcctoral system to 
alternative systoms thet aro illedesigned for activition in a reprossivo role, 


6 tho theme carrics ovor to non-authoritarian ficld systoms, The War Production 
Board's rogional diroctors wore to be "little Don Neolsons"——ilcolson being the Chair- 
man of tho WPB, U.S,Civilian Production Administration, Industrial Mobilization 
for Var(1947),p. 267. See olso Carroll K. Shaw, Ficld Organization ond Aduinistra- 

n of the W oduct B ece cs, May 1940 to November, 
1945 (processed: Civilian Production Administration, Special Study io, 25, 1947. 


7 Tho atmosphere of the French profect's residence and tho “style” of his and his 
wife's social behavior arc charmingly described in Joon Chapman, "Tho Profect at 
Hono," Public Adwinistration 30 (Summer 1952) pp. 179-182, 


OVinctsnnd Wilson, “The Study of Administration", Political Science Quarterly 2 
(Juno 1887), pp. 198ff. 


b 

The circumstances that made the French ficld-administration model attractive to the 
Middle East in tho 19th contury are woll skotchod in carly paragraphs of W. Hardy 
Wictwor's "Pattorn and Probloms of Local Administration in the Middle East,"}iddle 
East Journal 12, (Sumer 1958), pp.249-260, and "Note on Local Administration Areas 


and Local Government Units in tho Middle ast," International Roviow of Administra- 
Scicnces 24 (No. 2, 1958), pp. 148-151. 
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The absenee of consensus takcs two forms. Ono is a widespread, 
diffused disaffcction whore a whole cconomic class, a racc, adhorents of a 
major rcligion, or mombers of a major political party-——in cach caso distributed 
throughout the country--senso thomselvcs threatened, or deprivod of rights and 
bonofits, by the national government's policics or porhaps evon by its very 
existences. Tho othor is a goographically spccializod disaffcction, A single 
region, difforing by race, roligion, customs, and tho like from the rest of 
the country, may posscss a structure of powor that facilitates mobilization of 
its anti-national tendencics, cithcr for sccossion or for sabotage of national 
law onforcomont, Huroe again, dichotonics may servo us ill. A single country 
typically expcricncos both kinds of disaffoction. 


A nore intoresting problem lics in tho flatnoss of thc torns of both 
parts of the dichotony. Offhand it is difficult to think of any country of 
which it cannot bo said that the regions diffcr substantially in gcographic 
fcaturcs and natural resourccs, or to think of a country that can clain a hono= 
gonous population, onc without disccrnible regional difforences of aceccnt, way 
of lifc, traditions, and ccononmic intcrost. Despitc tho compactness of the 
Unitcd Kingdon, the molting=pot and highemobility charactcristics of tho Unitod 
States, and tho dogroo of consonsus in cach, the Yorkshircman and Scot, the 
Toxan and Southerner romind us of how difficult it would be to correlate 
systoms of ficld administration with presence or absenco of tho variable of 
homogoncity of gcography and population. 


"Disaffcction" as a variable might bo expectcd to serve us bettcr than 
lack of honogenoity., But every socicty must disappoint some groups of citizens 
by the distributive pattcrn of bonofits and deprivetions that its rulcrs pornit 
or impose. Onc may, then, assunc a range of disaffoction that is tolcrablo 
and not threatconing to stability. It is not cnough, though, to convert dis-~ 
affcuction into a nattcr of degree and hypothcsizec a point or zono whore prudont 
rulcrs will ‘take moasures.! The political systca itsclf and oll the specific 
variations that can bo introduced into it affcet our ability to fix the point 
of 'too rmch' disaffcction. It would carry us far aficld to dovclop the point, 
Ve therefore norcly statc that thoro is a2 wide repertory of neasurcs, not 
closcly rolatod to ficld administration, by which disaffection can bo diverted 
into constructive, solf-rogulating, or neutralizing channels; mastory of this 
repertory, thc differential utility of thc various moasures, and tho tining 
of thcir application and withdrawal, constitutcs a good part of statcsmanship. i 


To sharpen tho issuc, however, note how more obviously is prcescntod tho 
threat to stability of the statc, its pattcrn of govornmcnt, and its current 
powor-wiclders in sone familiar circmstances. The simplest caso is a country 
or torritory nowly acquircd, especially if by conqucst. Here civilian ficld 
adninistration often may cxpect slight local coopcration (though sone local 
persons may attach thunsclvcs to whoovor has the power to reward thom); 
irrcdentisn may be a throat for ycars, and a quasi-authoritarian rule soon 
requisite, The govcranent of colonics offers a similer situation, to which 
aro added tho racial difforence and presumcd racial inforiority of the nativos, 
the often actual backwardacss of the natives in education, tcchnology, and 
cultural levol, and, at loast until rocently, tho cxploitative or oxtractivo 
objcctives of tho uctropolitan powor, Again, authoritarian veluos and noans 
have traditionally cheractcrized impcrial administration, from colonial 
governor down to provincial cormmissioncr and district officcr, with not wholly 
incompatible concossions to doctrines such as 'indiroct rule!’ or rclianco on 
village hoadnen at the lowcst level, 
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Finally, thoro arc a nunbcr of countrics where the problen is acithor 
the administration of newly acquirod territory nor tho administration of 
colonics but where, noncthcoloss, conscnsus is woak, tho rotontion of powor 
an overriding goal, and a profectoral systcm ono way of instrunciating that 
goal, The pattorn is found in many Asian, Latin Ancrican, and African countrics, 
Stability in thon often deponds upon the support of such supposedly nonolithic 
structures as tho arny, the church, tho single party, and tho civil burcauoccracy. 
Tho ficld administration staff takos it place as part of the civil burcaucracy 
and so as an ally, or altcrnative to the other structures, and ono whose loyalty 
nay be assured moro readily than that of arny or church, 


The ficld administration staff has anothor and more specific rolo. 
Threats to the roginc may express themselvcs as palace or capital-city rcvolut- 
ions and ficld administration not be dircetly involved. Hcewever, it is tho 
fiold administrators thet extract revenues whose abundant flow nay provide 
the contral ruling group with the moans to kcop the arny and civil burcaucracy 
contcnted and to buy off political rivals, Morc important yct, ficld adninis-. 
trators may suppress, or warn the central governnent of, devcloping regional 
throats to thc regime, History, gcography, poor cozrunication facilitics, 
slight circulation botwoen capital and province, and highly dissinilar cultural 
pattcrns may help to perpetuatc centrifugal forecs; local and regional struc~ 
turos may vost povors of resistance or aggression in tribal chiofs (as in Africa, 
and Arab Bacon regional caudillos (as in Latin Ancrica), or dukos, barons, 
and other grcat landod magnates (as in modioval Franco, England, and many an 
Asian and Latin Ancrican country), Whilc ficld adiinistration is far fron 
being the solo instruncnt, it can contributc a mcasurc of the centripetal forco 
necessary to neintain the nininal oquilibriun for continuance of the statc, its 
systom of govornncnt, and, ofton, its current ruling group. To porforn this 
rolc such powers as the ccntral government can cxert on tho local secne aro 
gathored up into the hands of one principal ficld agint. Such at loast is tho 
intcnt of the orthodox prefcctoral modcl,. 


Threats to stability nay be enderic to ccrtain of the more dovclopod, as 
well as to the less devoloped, countrics, Western couatrics that provide no 
mechanisn by which an opposition may bid for power peacefully, in which any 
opposition is thought dangcrous to the reginee-of which Portugal, Spain, Nazi 
Gornany, and Fascist Italy may serve as cxampleseearo likely to adopt an 
authoritarian structurc. In such a structure adninistration plays an important 
political rolco, and the prcfoctoral forn of ficld administration may be oxpect- 
ed to cormend itsclf to the rulers, Evcn libcral domocracics that lack the 
political stability that substantial consensus makes possible may fccl that 
adninistration, including field administration, should play the political role 
of nenipulating mattcrs so that a kind of stability is achicved,. 


France in the ninctecath and on into the twonticth ccntury, it has ofton 
becn said, continued to fight the French Revolution. Monarchists and ropublicans 
Catholics and sccularists, tho aristocracy and the ordinary pcople porpotuatod 
schismatic controv_rsy that sconed so little compromisable that the issuc was 
the regime and not the tomporary excrcise of power under tho cstablishod regine,. 
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More recently, workers and capitalists, peasants and urban consumers, civil 
servants end taxpayers, small businessmen and the government, even colonial- 
minded army men and General DeGaulle have disputed, and the major disputes 
have usually exploded into revolts, strikes, demonstrations, or sabotage 
against the government itself, The most recent expression of disaffcction, 
significantly enough, has seen peasants mobilizing their tractors and laying 
siege to the prefectures in thoir départements. Frenchmen vote "No" by 

voting for the Commnist Party to the extent of 20 to 25 percont of the total 
votes cast, "Parlianontarism" is a bad word in France and the Gaullist regime 
a tomporary expedient by which one man may embody and interpret a mystical kind 
of consensus supporting a revival of France's grandour. 


France's prcfectorel systcm was designed and perpetuated with the problems 
of stability much in mind, At first Napoleon's instrumont for authoritarian 
administration, it was under subsequent regimes an instrument for suppressing 
disorders, for alerting the central government to tho state of public opinion 
and dangers to the stato, and for manipulating clections to support the govern= 
ment of the day. So important a political tool did fioclc administration become 
that control of tho Ministry of the Interior, under which the prefocts sorved, 
was an important objective for tho political parties. Tho Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic, until amended in 1954, evon attompted to noutralize the Minis~ 
try whenevor dissolution of tho National Assembly occurred and an olection 
therefore impended, by requiring that the oxisting Ministor of the Interior be 
displaced by someone recommended by the alleparty bureau of the Assombly. 


Italy, cvon apart from its Fascist period, has also been plagued by threats 
to stability. Tho Gevol of its ficld administration has beon mastorfully 
analyzed by Robert C. Fried, ’and I perhaps need but note that since World War IT 
it has boon troubled by the largest Leftist (Communist and Left Socialist) vote 
of the western domocracics, and that a number of its most important citiocs are 
govcrnod by Communists, As Fricd has noted, onc of the important servicos of 
the Italian prefocts in the areas containing Communist municipel govornnents 
has beoa the strict and discriminating use of such prefcctoral powers as roview, 
allocation of grants-in-aid, application of sanctions, and the like, to woaken 
the Coimmunist party's hold on those citics, Here again, thon, the prcfoctoral 
systom appears in part a prop to stability, a political instrunont. 


g 
Robert C. Fricd, "Tho Italian Profects" (typowritten doctoral disscrtation, 
Yolo Univorsity, 1961). 
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Therc are other possible responses to tho necd for stability of tho stato, 
its pattcrn of govcrnncnt, and its current ruling group. A najor altcrnativo 
or cornplcnent to a prefectoral ficld systom is tho rocognition of potcntially 
disefficted groups and tho enlistment of thcir leadors in the servico of tho 
state, This may moan a voluntary or reluctant sharing of powcr at tho capital, 
and political history abounds with exaryles, The English king's baronial 
council, tho hglish parliancat, the French king's court in the 13th ccntury 
and later tho Parlonent of Paris, cvon the Ancrican President's Cabinct suggest 
the frequency of this stratogy 16 and as woll its hazards. But if its consc- 
quenee is a continuing identification of powcr groups with the regino and their 
consont in support of the policics adoptod, ficld administration ncod not carry 
so hcavy a burden of political responsibilitics. 


Anothcr altcrnativc is the use of oxisting rogional structurcs as tho 
ficld mechanisms of the central govcrnment, Tho problom is how to assure 
effcetive implcnontation of ecntrally made national policics through rogional 
units whose idcatifications are far morc rogional than national and whoso 
sharod or gcographically ciffcrontiated intcrests may run countcr to those 
of the national rulcrs. Foudal arrangements in the ifiddle Ages prosontcd this 
problem in its starkest form, The king's azcnts doalt only with subjocts on 
the king's linitod proprictary domain, while foudal lords had to be looked to 
for provision of troops, armor, horses, and othor military supplics, for 
rovonucs, and for cnforccnont of the king's law in thoir own fiofs, 
ostablishnont of a morc farercaching royal ficld adninistration, lay and 
ecclcsiastical lords and the turghcrs of tho citics oftcn bought from the king 
the privilogo of doing thoir own adistinistoring and adjudicating. 


-- Tho developnent of truc nations,: historically associated with nonarehiccl 
absolutisn, requircd substantial abandonncnt of this delegated and fragnonted 
adiinistration and substitution for it of national ficld administration, 


10 


Of course, tho sharing of power may be thrust upon a ruler rathor than bo 
a stratogy that ho indepondently chooses. 
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France's case is more clearly of this nature than England! s+ but both yicld 


consistcnt ideas of highly suggestive value for our analytical purposcs, 


In both countrics, the political dangor lay not in tho principle of 
rogionalized powor, whothor royally dologatod or simply successfully asserted 
end hallowed by custom, Rathor, the danger lay in an unfavorable relation 
between the power rosourecs of the king and the powor resources of the barons. 
For successful rule tho king nceded to be tho greatest baron of tho nation in 
his own right, with great woalth, especially productive land, and profit- 
yiclding functions likc adjudication, as his personal property or royal right, 
If dukes and carls wore groator non than ho in these terms, or cvon if not 
groator had substantial resources, the kind's bargaining position and prestige 
wore bound to suffer, Hc was unlikoly to find such ncn always loyal and prompt 
in epplication of royal orders to thoir vassals and in contributions to royal 
rovonucs. And he lacked tho resources to induce such behavior by bestowal of 
favors and inposition of ponaltics, Grcat lords wore also throats to stability 
in more dranatic ways. Whon tho powor clito consistcd of tt a linited nunbcr 
of nagnates, a fow of thon could readily join forecs or ally thcmsclvcs with 
a forcign power and launch a rcvolt or wor against the king. And thoy night 
also forn rival lcagucs that, cven if noithar was specifically dircctod against 
tho king, could for decades disturb the peace beyond the capacity of tho king 
to restore it, 


ll th Fngland tho Norman conquorors converted the sheriff, oalrcady ao royally 
appointed contralizing agent in ‘nglo-Sexon timcs, to yct a strongcr role as 
the mainspring of royal administration and local governnent in tho county. 
By the 14th coatury, howcver, the shcriff was less promincat. This resulted 
from the importance of the itincrant justiccs, tho heavy rolianco in tho 14th 
eontury on houschold administration by Chamber and Wardrobe rather than on, 
for example, the Exchoquor to which the shcriffs wcro nost closoly tied, and 
tho rise of justices of the peace; the latter, though local rcsidcnts and 
chaired by a local magnatc, were noncthcless roycl agents and thoir rise was 
more at the expense of local solf-govcrnment by county noots than at tho 
expense of royal powor, Aylmer estimates that in tho 1630's thc whole of 
England and Welos had national ficld agonts, apart from the unpaid justiccs 
of the peace and constables, numbering only in tho hundrods, compared with 
tho over 3,000 or 4,000 in the one French province of Normandy. Ho addg, 
"Looking at the situction in France yo wat salc of officcs was rompant_/, 
one is tompted to ask whcthcr the -nglish Crowa wes in all respoects tho 
weakor for having so fow contral officials in tho localitics." (G.E, Aylnor, 
The King's Sorvents: Tho Civil Service of Charlos I, 1625-1642 (1961), -. 

Pe 440, 450. 
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The point_is specifically mado by Tout: "Tho wholo history of tho fiftccnth 
contury /in Engl shows that tho ultimate rgsult of tho policy / of con= 
ciliating the magnates by cxtraordinary gronts/ was a growth of faction and 
a weaknoss of tho central power that roduced tho fiftocnth-ccntury monarchy 
to a levol which provontod it from maintaining order and peace in a land 
split up by rival aristocratic fouds. Whilc, in carlior tinos, tho barons 
had combined against tho king, in latcr ycars thoy mado rival clains to 

the Crown o prctoxt for fighting cach other." Thomas Frodoric!: Tout, "Sono 
Conflicting Tondoncios in English Adninistrativo History During tho Four- 
teenth Contury," (1923-24) in 

vol. III (1934), pe 246, 
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The responsive strategy in power terms, though often successfully 

blocked, was for the king to attempt over the long run to break up great 
holdings into smaller portions scattered among a greater number of nobles, 

to undercut the magnates by dealing directly with their vassals, and to press 
constantly for the accretion of royal possessions by full use of his rights as 
suzerain and sovereign to take over permanently or teuporarily lands forfeit 

for treason, left without heirs, or inherited by minors. Administrative, and 
the scarcely distinguishable judicial, kinds of strategies were useful supple- 
ments to the broader effort. The quality of royal administration and adjudicate 
ion attracted business that might otherwise have remained in baronial jurisdict- 
ion. And royal field agents played no small part in eroding feudcl autononies 
on a day-by-day basis, often even disregarding royal ordinances forced on the 
king by the barons at his court, 


In sum, dependence of national interests upon execution by regional, 
autonomous structures is an arrangement that works best when the regional 
structures are weal: enough, relative to the center, that their loyal perforn- 
ance can be reasonably well assured, Granting such regional authorities the 
role of field agencies in itself constitutes an addition to their power. All 
the more reason then to regard the arrangement as viable only when (a) the 
regional authorities are numerous and small, and (b) the central government has 
at its disposal means of inducing compliance. 


Modern illustrations can be adduced. Under this country's Articles of 
Confederation, the national government's dependence on the states for revenues, 
troops, and adjudication proved to be an infirmity of_a kind and proportion 
that recall the frustrations of the medieval monarch.13 Germany's pattern of 
ceatral dependence upon the Linder for admipistration of national laws proved 
viable under the Second Reich because the Lander governments shared the central 
executive's conservatism and the central executive fully controlled Prussia, 
the Land embracing two-thirds of Germany; the Weimar Republic abandoned the 
pattorn in the collection of revenuoc, establishing. its own field system for this 
purpose, and in other functionol fields suffered from its incapacity for induce 
ing the Lander to administer national laws loyally and responsively; the Third 
Reich abrogated Land autonomy and installed centrally-appointed governors; 
resumption under the Bonn regime of reliance on Land administration of national 
laws appears to have worked because Prussian was fragmented and because the 
Bundesrat, the political parties, central influence in local elections, and 
informal administrative practices have afforded national-provincial interpenetra- 
tion that reduce frictional possibilities in the formal administrative channels. 
This, at least, I understand to be the interpretation of Herbert Jacob in his 
thoughtful study of the development of German field administration. 


13 Herbert Jacob, "Field Administration in Germany, 1871-1959" (Typewritten doctor- 
al dissertation, Yale University, 1960). | 


14 However, as Louis Hartz has pointed out, an important distinction exists between 
the national government installed by the American revolutionists and the national 
govorament of the medieval monarch. He quotes Sir William Ashley's remark that 
"tas feudalism was not transplanted to tho New World, thore was no neod for the 
strong arm of a ccntral powor to destroy it.'" Louis Hartz, L 
dn America (1955), p. 43. While this fact did not mako viablo a distribution of 
powers such as that of the Articles of Confederation, it may help to explain tho 
failure of tho United States Government under the Constitution to dovclop a pro- 
fectoral field system such as that used by medieval kings to maximize their 
feudal and sovereign powers while undermining those of the foudel lords, 
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The point is further illustrated in Vietnam, where a recommendation that 
existing field-cdministration provinces be consolidated into fcwor and larger 
provinces fell afoul of the President's shrewd political percoption that this 
would enlarge the territory and resources that would fall into hostile control 
should the Communist Viet Cong capture any one provincial headquarters, 


Federal and local home-rule arrangements would confuse our thome were it 
not possible to distinguish three quite different ways in which they bear upon 
our problem, First, they may contribute to national stability by romoving 
natters from the national policy-making agenda. In the traditional formulation, 
these aro subjects of primarily local or regional concorn, appropriate for 
geographical variation in policies and for local tax support and bearing slight- 
ly, if at o11, on the national interest in the security of tho nation against 
external and internal threats to stability. Relieving the central government 
of concerns to which it can afford to be indifferent, and, often, rolieving it 
of the more divisive domestic issues such as education, religion, anc police 
activities, tho fodernl or home-rule arrangement may doubly aid the national 
government to concontrate its resources, including national ficld-adninistration 
and judicial systems, on the maintenance of a national economy and polity. 


Second, the existence of a general government intermediate between nation 
and locality may serve also to mcct some of the necds mot by proefect-governors 
in prcfectoral systems, and specifically make more possible a functionally 
fragmented nationel ficld-administration system, Such an intermediate govern- 
ment has a wide range of functions whose mutual consistency and coordinated 
operation are presumably the concorn of that government's legislature and 
governor (though American state governments fall considerably short of fulfill- 
ing this prosumption); so the "gathcring togethor" of functions neods less the 
services of a national profect. The elected governor, his mansion, tho capitol 
building, and citizens! identificetion of themsclvos with the state help to 
mect the need fer ceremonial and symbolic services that in other countries are 
performed by the nationcl prefect. Finally, this intormediate government super= 
viscs locel governments, an integral part of the profoct's rgie (though we havo 
neglected it in the presont peper) in prefectoral systons, 1 


15 Britain, of course, lacks both pave ont and intermediate governnent of the 


sort we are here considering, ian Chapman obsorves, "It may be that 
Britain has developed into such a highly centralized state through lack of 
such an office as the profectegovernor ompowered. to control local governe ..:..« 
monts: The Profossion of Government (1959), p. 73. Here ho is ronowing an 
carlier observation, ", . . whoreas the growth of national services in Great 
Britain has led to drastic centralization, the Froach have prosorved a 
steadier meen; in Francc powers can accumulate in the hands of the local 
prefcct; in Britain powors taken from local authorities pass automatically 
to a central authority, in dofault of a local administrativo service of 


tested competence." Chapman, The Prefocts and Provincial France (1955), 
PP. 230f. 
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Third, a federal or home-rule system may be enlisted for the administration 
of some pational policies, Such use of the "states as agents of tho nation," 
to borrow Arthur Holcombe's apt phrase, is 2 specific altornativo or complement 
to use of the national field-administration system. The conditions for its 
sucecss, in terms of national interests, are much the same as those we have con= 
sidered in the broader framework of regional autonomous structures, Financial 
inducement, as in conditional grants-in-aid programs, and the sanction of with- 
drawal, provide the means of assuring compliance with national goals and stand- 
oerds in the Unitod States, The existence of fifty statc governments, rather 
than five or ten regional governments, also strengthens the viability of the 
arrengement. This has importance for national effectiveness even apart from 
gronts-in-aid programs. One might speculate, for oxemplc, on how diffcrent 
would be the recent history and the prospects of compliance with the Supreme 
Court's segregation decision if there existed a regional government of the South. 


The conclusions emerge that (a) second only to protection against cxternal 
threats to the nation is the concern of national rulcrs for the security of the 
state, its systom of government, and, often, its current ruling group, against 
domestic threats; (b) when consensus is absont or wock in support of these 
goals, whether among the populace or among the powcr elite, and whether widely 
distributed or gcographically specialized, the rulers tcnd to invoke a patently 
or letently authoritarian politico-administrativo structure; (c) an important 
component of such a structure is a prefectoral field-administration system; 

(a) the co-opting of leaders of potentially disaffected groups into national 
policy-making councils may promote consensus and so reduce the political role of 
ficld administration; (e) the alternative of relying on already powor-cndowod 
regional structurcs for transmission of the central will tends to encourage 
thrects to stability unless such structures aro small and numerous and the 


centrel govornment is well-armed with compliance=-promoting inducomonts and 
sanctions, 


A ficld-administration system, including one shaped along profcctoral lines, 
cannot perform its political role in support of stability unless other conditions 
are not, -Therc’ heed to be adcquatée means for kcoping.ficld administrators loyal 
to the national goals, and the central power holders need to have adequate 
resources for maintaining the field system even though it threatens goals of 
othcr powerful groups in the society. The problem is partly thet of the whole 
national bureaucracy, The temptations to civil scrvents to play favorites in 
porformance of public services and imposition of penelties for infractions of 
the law are strong in both capital and countryside, end the remunorativeness of 
the practice is a constant challenge to the capacity of rulers to institute 
renedies, In capital and countryside, too, civil servants may bo sought as 
cllics by those organizing cabals to obtain self-sorving netionsl policies cr to 
challonge the ruling group directly, 
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There are peculiar foaturcs that accentuate and difforcntiate the prob= 
lems of the fiold, Mon sorving at the capitel can be closcly watchod, thcir 
intrigucs unmasked, thcir rivalries played upon to the advantage of the ruler, 
Hen sorving in distant parts of the aation are under no such daily survoillance, 
Instoed, oven if they havo no personal ambition to organize rosistance to the 
capital, they aro constantly exposed to the local notables’ and ordinary pcople's 
concern for tho intcrests of the region, Thoir own and thoir femilics' happi- 
ness may scem to dopend on the warmth of accoptance they can carn from the 
regional sociocty. If long resident thore, thoy may imperceptibly cone to 
idontify with the region. More than this, though, some rogional adninistrators 
of the prefectoral type may in fact yoarn to mount an attack on tho nation's 
currcnt rulers, This is the morc likoly if they oalrcady havo somo status in 
their own persons, as whon thoy have a morc or less logitimate claim to tho 
throne, or head a noble family or other faction long disgruntled with the rul- 
ing group. Esscntial to thoir considcring so radical a:course is tho circum- 
stance that in many countrics the prefect or governor of a provinco, by reason 
of his very posscssion of the officc, has at his disposal substanticl resources 
of mcn and treasurc, Theso can be mobilized in an alliance with a fow other 
similar administretors for can attack on the capital or, more comonly, thoy can 
be mobilized simply for tho assertion of rogional autonony,. 


Running throughout the history of all ficld-administration systoms serving 
political goals is the devclopment of stratogics to keep the ficld administration 
loyal and to protcet it against the efforts of othors to subvert it. The begin- 
ning of wisdom has scomed to be resistance by rulors to the attractiveness of 
appointing alrcady powerful and even disaffccted mon as field adrinistrators. 
Exiling such men from the capital, where they might too readily intrigue, to 
distant provinces as governors is «= rccourso of dubious advantage, The dosign-~- 
ation of men alrcady resident and powerful in their rogions as govornors of thoso 
rogions is another version of the same practice but one oven more qucstionable 
beeause it is so closocly allied to the use of what we have called regional 
autonomous structures, Instoad, rulers awaro of the stakes involved have chosen 
mon with slight or no status in their own right, mon, as the phrasc goos, 

"“roised from tho dust" who would thus owo all that they aro and might be to the 
rulor's confidence in thoir loyalty and compotenco, 1 


16 "Raised from the dust" is hyperbolic and "status" is a rclativo torn, 
Poasants and slaves heave seldom been givon posts as principal ficld cadninis- 
trators, The losser nobility, the bourgooisie, the lesser clerics of the 
church (itsolf important as an egalitarian recruiter of talent), younger sons 
of nobles, sons of nontraditional chiefs (in Africa), and foreignors have 
been the groups from which the rulcr night find mon ambitious to sorvo him 
and prosumptivoly loyal to hin. 
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While Western European cxamples might bo cited, consider instead a 

moro obscure instance, that of the devolopmcnt of the African Buganda Kingdon 
in tho 19th ccntury. Thoro, when one of the princes of the royal family was 
chosen as the rulor, the "Kabaka," he immediately oxccuted his brothers, thus 
romoving quasi-logitimate claimants to tho throne around whom discffocted 
intcrosts might organize. Audroy I. Richards 17 has described tho riso to 
political dominance of tho Kabaka through manipulation of ficld administration: 


"Tho first step scems to have becon the gradual climination 
of, or reduction of tho power of hereditary clan and lineage 
heads, who ruled over their own districts during the days of 
the first Kabakeas and some of whom meintaincd rights of succossion 
to important territorial rulcrships. The clan hoads werc ousted by 
king's governors made administrative hoads oycr the largo namod 
districts now knowg as countics (gmasazg). /A late 19th ccntury prino 
ninister report that the kings first appointed as clan heads 
loyal supporters of thoirs who happened to be members of tho clan 
of the provious holder of the officc and that thoir next step was 
to appoint a personel ropresentative of tho 'crown' to livo acar 
the borders of tho clan torritory (butaka) and to report how things 
were going on. Thoso king's representatives finally assuncd 
administrative control over districts as govcrnors or sazea chicfs, 
whilc tho clan cuthorities wore limited to ruling over the hills 
where their ancestors were buried. * * * Many clan authoritics 
secon to have been killod, although thcy were supposed to bo immune 
from arrest or oxcocution by the king's officors, and mass murdors 
of members of lincago groups are roncmbered." 


Save for its more brutal aspects, this has points of remarkable similarity 
to the constriction and suporscssion of foudal lords' authority by the 13th 
end 1Ath ccntury ficld administrators of France and to the rolations dovcloped 
in Mngland between the king's shcriff cnd tho holdcors of franchises or liborties 
in his county. It is instructive, though, to compare what this Buganda politico- 
administrative hiorarchy of prince minister, saza chicfs, and thoir subordinates 
was with what it looked like to Sir Harry Hamilton Johnston, Qucon Victoria's 
Special Commissioncr for tho Uganda Protectorate, in 1899. 


17 suaroy I, Richards, East african Chiofs (1960), pp» 
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As Low observes, although to Johnston it 


"might scem a perfect reflection of British notions 

. of a chiefly hierarchy of administrative agents, it was 
in fact something far more complex, In addition to being 
the residuary administrators of their areas, the Bakungo 
the chiefly huearena 7 were, to begin with, both the 
personal representatives of the Kabaka and the supports of 
his throne, They were, too, the powerful disposers of 
jurisdiction over lands and peasants and political leaders 
of the utmost importance. They were far from being just 
the local administrative agents of the central authority 
in the land. Yet this was the only one of their roles which 
Johnston was apparently prepared to recognize," 18 


Even if the way is open for the choice of field administrators who, on the 
basis of their background, are not likely to be either powerful or hostile, 
there remains the serious problem of assuring continued loyalty. Training prior 
to appointment has often been used to inculcate respect for the ruler as well 
as fomiliarity with the art of government. Pages' schools at the courts of 
France and inglond, of the Busoga Kingdom (which adjoined Buganda), and of Sian, 
to cite a few instances, served to produce well indoctrinated recruits for the 
field service, as well as for the central bureaucracy. In modern times the 
continental law schools and such specialized schools as France's National School 
of Adinistration have shaped the character as well as taught the methods to be 
used by general administrators, both central and field. 


Tho:field service's special difficulties in the matter of loyalty are not 
solved by pre~entry training. Stern sanctions are threatened and invoked. The 
medieval English king often included in his orders to the royal sheriffs the 
phrase, "As you cherish your life and all that you have, see to it... ." 19 


18 p, Anthony Low, "The Making and Implementation of the Uganda Agreement 
of 1900," in Low and R. Cranford Pratt, Buganda ond British Overrule, 
1900-1955 (1960), p. 47. I am using the passage to emphasize the saza 
chiefs' performance of political as well as administrative functions for 
the Kabaka, It also, of course, attests to the chiefs' development of 
political power that might be turned against the Kabeka, a problem to be 
noted below, 


E. g. Henry III's letters close and patent to the sheriffs on collection of 
scutage (1218) and collection of carucage (1220), in Carl Stephenson and 


Frederick George Marcha (eds.), Sources of English Constitutional. History 
(1937), ppe 133 and 134f,. 
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The king of Siam, in the course of a 1727 edict of instructions to governors 
and other provincial officials three times specified that for disobedience 
"nunishment ranges up to death." In addition, he providec that "men in posite 
ions of trust who betray that trugk shall be heavily punished by molten silver 
being poured down their throats." 


Negative sanctions, however, have seldom been so effective as systematic 
measures to remove temptation and to regularize supervision. Even a field 
administrator "raised from the dust" falls prey to local influences if he 
already has ties in the locality or develops them through long residence. 

A common practice has been the avoidance of appointment of men to a field area 
where they already reside or from which they come, The "stranger in their midst! 
is more likely to keep national interests clearly in view. Yet even a stranger 
may become localized if he remains in an area long, makes friends, develops 
family ties through marriage, acquires property, and the like. Prudent rulers 
have set limits to the time a field administrator can serve in a single area, 
This is true even in colonial administration, where friendship with chiefs and 
affective identification with tribes are the dangers, rather than economic 
interest, and where mastery of the local language mizht be thought worth encour- 
aging. In British East Africa, for example, Digtrict Commissioners rarely serve 
longer than three years in the same district. The general principle of limit- 
ed tours of duty is the more remarkable and thus highlights the problem of 
loyalty, because the national government loses important advantages by applying 
the principle. Especially where the field administrator is expected to play a 
political role, his possession of an intimate familiarity with the people of 

the district, the local problcous, the intrigues, the interests and ambitions 

that can be played off against one another, would secm of the highcst importance, 
But distrust of the administrator himself forces the national rulors to sacrifice 
this potential gain. 


2Omaict on the Method of Provincial Administration" in the reign of King Day 


Srah, dated 1727, in H. C. Quaritch Wales, Anciont Siamese Government and 
Administration (1934) pp. 126-130. 


al A story is told in Kenya of a District Commissioner too long assigned to a 
district occupicd by the Masai tribe; appearing at the colonial headquarters 
in Nairobi, bearing a spear and leading a group of Masai chicfs, he acted as 
spokesman, starting with "We Masai demand. . . $® The three-ycar term is 
associated with the provision of six months' homo leave for the British 
colonial administrators evcory three ycars, and is rolated also to the fact 
that some (but far from all) districts are ‘hardship posts', especially from 
the standpoint of health. The introduction of social and economic develop- 
ment programs has increased criticism of the short term assignments, which 
had a greater logic when the key role was tho political one of maintaining 
law and order, Sir Andrew Cohen, as governor goneral of Uganda sot five years 


as the normal term: sec his British Policy in Changing Africa (1959), pe 72. 


See also Roland Young and Henry A. Fosbrooke, 
Zonsion in tho Morogoro District of Tanganyika, (1960), pp. 125f, 139, 166. 
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The history of ficld administration is filled with as many failures as 
successes, and a weak or inactive ruler or an impcercoptive counsclor may permit 
long servico by ficld administrators in their districts. Evcn if they do not 
apvoint local magnates to the post or auction it to the highest bidder, thoy may 
sacrifice the value of loyalty by letting a previously obscure ficld adminis- 
trator develop local support over so long a time that he cannot be removed or 
transforred without risking sharp offonse to local opinion. Meantime, tho field 
administrator may have become the largest landholder in the district, and somo- 
how have so entrenched his son that the post becomes hereditary, Too, he may 
have even amassed sufficient political power that he can claim the right to 
serve as one of the king's councillors, 


Other devices have been used to assure loyalty. Ficld administrators may 
be required to appear at the capital three or four times a year, for review of 
their financial accounts, an auditing of their performance, and a rominder of 
the majesty of tho state and its rulers, 22 Men of the contral court may be sont 
on tour to the provinces, to investigate, report, reprimand, and correct, This 
was the early practice in England, with her itincrant justices, and France, with 
hor touring bailiffs and a host of ad hoc commissioners of investigation, Note 
the close relation to loyalty: these were not mercly accountants and appellate 
judges performing thcir technical tasks; they brought the values of the capital 
to the field in a way that resident ficld administrators could not bo oxpected 
to match. Another device, though sometimes not consciously chosen for the pur- 
pose, is for the center to kecp a constant stream of orders moving to the field; 
while this is no substitute for supervision and sanctions, it saves the field 
men from feeling isolated and forgotten and, perhaps morc than they might wish, 
provides almost daily prods to action in the national intcrest. The growth of 
an independent hierarchy of courts and judges, porambulating or distributed 
throughout the country, affords a check on field administrators that scrves both 
tho rulers! and the citizens! intcrests even though the fuggtion performed bo 
strictly judicial rather than one of general survcillance, 


22 The ruler may even reouire virtually constant attcndance at court by his prin- 
cipal field administrators (as was true in the Buganda Kingdom) or may achievo 
the same object by designating central officials to serve simultancously as 
principal fiold administrators (as was true at various stages of English 
history). Ofton, too, the capital and the court are magnets for ficld admin- 
istrators, who prefer the greater personal security, the more clegant life and 
the opportunity to attract the king's and his councillors! notice, 


In late 16th ccntury Siam, though the provincial governors wore responsible 

to the chief civil ministcr, the ministcr of the palacc appointed a high-rank- 
ing provinciel official to act as chief judge and serve as a check on the 
governor, H. C. Quaritch Wales, op. cite, pp. 

In Gormany, the absence of a supreme administrative court for the Reich undor 
tho Woimar Republic and provision for such a court under the Bonn rogimo (in 
addition to lowcr courts in both poriods) appear significant differences for 
subjection of ficld officials to national goals and standards, Herbert Jacob, 


Qn. cit. 
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Some devices to keep a basically profectoral system operating loyally 
and effectively have adultcrated the system itself, The elementary idea of a 
profectoral systom serving political ends is that in cach field area thore 
shovld be a comprohensively empowered official who can be expected to serve 
tho intcrests of the state and its rulers, Failure to find porhaps a fcw score 
mon who can be trusted to give loyal and effective service in these key posts 
obviously brings the system itself into question, But often tho system is 
formally maintained at the same time that incompatible elements arc introduced. 
A parallel or intcrmixed hicrarchy of officials may be introduced as spices, 
controllers, and rivals of the prefectoral officials, The military hicrarchy 
has sorved this purpose in Siam, the Buganda Kingdom, Prussia, and other politi- 
col systems, In some countrics and periods, a separate hicrarchy for fiscal 
functions has performod the same role, 


In totalitarian countrics the party hierarchy competes with, informs on, 
and somctines attompts to give orders to the official prefect-governors., The 
phenomenon is woll documented for Communist Russia, Nazi Germany, and Fascist 
Italy. In these, and in onc-party statcs that fall short of totalitarianism 
(a category that has beon increasing in Africa and Asia), thero is often some 
anbiguity as to whether the official administrative hiorarchy should be takon 
over at its important levols by appointment of the powerful men of tho party 
or should be staffed with competent civil servants whose actions are subjected 
to survoillance and criticism by members of the party hicrarchy. The problom 
is specifically confronting, for example, former British colonics in Africa, 
whore the district comnissioncrships designed to be held by British colonial 
civil sorvants, are being Africanized. 


A system designed to meet the necd for stability in a country weak in 
consensus confronts sharp challenges when other needs and conditions ariso, 
“hon the king's court or council gives birth to functionally diffcrontiated 
departnents and bureaus, the center itself loses the unity that tho single 
prcfoctoral administrator is supposed to embody in tho field. Instcad, he 
becomes subject to multiple supervision and the central departmonts may chafe 
at the low priority he accords their particular functions, As this differentiat- 
ion at the center tonds to coincide with an increase in the volume of govern- 
mental work, which puts great burdens on the ficld administrators, both problens 
may find a tomporary solution in functionally differontiated subordinates of tho 
ficld administrator, Soon, howcver, these subordinates acquire a dogrcee of 
independence in law or in fact and ostablish direct links to the central depart- 
ncats corresponding to their special concerns, Revenue assessment and collection, 
cdjudication, and regulation of forests and waters may be "separated out" in 
whole or in part, But tho prefectoral official remains, still concerned with 
naintonance of law and order, and contributing his knowlcdge of tho district and 
the support of his sanctions to the slightly more specialized ficld agents of 
tho central government, Occasionally, tho ccntral ruler or his strong surrogate 
will become dismayed at the fragmentation in the ficld, and thon a now profoct- 
oral-type systom may be suporimposed on the confusion. 
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As governmental functions increase in technicality and as tho appropriate 
profcssional training devolops for the various specialtics, the fragmenting 
tendencies gain ascendancy. The generalist, serving as prefect-govcrnor, loses 
relevance for the specialized functions and his important skills fail to con- 
nanirecognition by the technicians at the capital and in the ficld. The famil-~ 
lar drive of specialists for autonomy leads to adoption of stratcgics dosigned 
to exclude the generalist from his intermediate position in the line of command 
or to subject his proposed decisions to detailed revicw by specialized staffs 
in tho capital. Not infrequently the specialist departments resort to tho 
strategy of developing sets of field areas that diffor matcrially from the 
master sct of arcas that is cssential to tho prefectoral system, This strategy 
has markedly reduced the role of the prefect in France, 


A field administration system built around the problem of stability is 
affected when the government's programs como to be concorned substantially with 
activities less dircetly ticd to the stability goal. To be sure, all govcrne 
mental programs bear on the problem of stability, for the satisfaction of the 
people through governmcntal scrvices may be a condition for rotontion of power 
in a socicty of high expectations. But a wolfare-oricnted set of prograns 
focuses on the confcrring of benefits rathcr than the impcsition of sacrifices 
or tho supprossion of dissidents. If successful, incecd, such programs may 
foster a public viow of government thet is favorable and in itself promotive of 
stability. Controversy is likcly to focus on the influcneing of policy at the 
conter rather than take the form of revolt in the ficlc, With substantial 
consensus thus taken for granted, the government's task in the ficld becones 
prenondcrantly a matter of cfficicnt, and substantially routinizod adninistrat- 
ion of the specialized programs, The field administrator's ancicnt political 
role of keeping the peace becomes a small part of the total task of ficld 
administration, 


Some important qualifications must be added. Programs of cconomic and 
social developmint, particularly but not solely in underdeveloped countrios, 
typically demand intcnsive mobilization of manpowor and revenues, the disturb- 
ing of vested intcrests and cultural habits, and the coordinating of competitive 
high-priority activitics, If specialists are available for service in the ficld, 
they nonetheless necd the ficld generalist as coordinator, facilitator, influcn- 
cor of public opinion, and sanction-invoking representative of tho state. If, 
as is common in uncordeveloped countries, specialists aro in short supply, the 
programs must inovitably depend on the field generalist as direct agent for 
their achievonent. In many an underdeveloped country localisn or tribalism 
prevails, the sense of belonging to a nation is woak, and consequently impulses 
to scparatisn and autonony thrcaten both stability and the realization of 
Ccconomic and social development programs. Here, thon, the ficld administrator 
has a major political role, Even in so modern a nation as France, assignment to 
the prefect of a major role in economic planning and development gives rise to a 
question of its compatibility with his traditional stability-supporting role. 
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Roger Bonnaud-Delamare, Prefect of Doubs, clearly reveals that the question 
exists, even though he affirms the compatibility of the two roles: 


"Two aspects of prefectoral action are distinguishable, and 
sometimes appear to have opposite meanings, that of upholder of 
public order and that of stimulator, knowing how to evoko new 
problems, or orienter toward economic arrangements that are as yet 
poorly defined. To maintain the established order on the one hand, 
but at the same time to create a new order--such are the present-day 
tasks of the prefect, These two activities are not at all contra- 
dictory, the first concerning political stability, and the second 
associating the action of the “tate with economic vigor. In this 
double role, prefectoral action needs to be balanced, both support- 
ing the stability of the State in its old structvres and its funda- 
mental principles, and encouraging the new economic forms that give 
it its vitality and its strength. T he importance of the prefectoral 
function is thus affirmed in a new day, serving as intermediary not 
only between the State and the citizen, but also between the two 
forces of stability and change which animate the Fifth Republic,"@4 


Patently the importance of the generalist field agent's political role 
varies with the number and efficiency of a nation's other instruments for 
modiating between rulers anc ruled, capital and countryside, and the more . 
favored and the less favored citizens and interests. It varies also with the 
political objectives in view and the obstacles in the way of their achicve- 
ment, Gabricl Almond has helpfully distinguished four input functions of any 
political systom: political socialization and recruitment, interest articula- 
tion, interest aggregation, and polititical communication.25 When there are 
few other institutional arrangements for the performance of these input 
functions, the field agent must play a political role. Furthermore, the 
failure of the input functions to develop substantial consensus usually means 
that when tho field agent plays his administrative role on the output side 
of the political systom by attending to "rule application" (in Almond's terms) 
his task is more difficult and may require the political instruments of force 
and the threat of force, 


24 Roger Bonnaud-Delamare, "Le prefet dans le cadre de la Constitution 
frangaise de 1958," International Review of Administrative Sciences 27 
(No. i, 1961), PPe 5-15, at Pp. 15. 


25 Gobriol A. Almond, "Introduction: A Functional Approach to Comparative 
Politics," in Gabriel A, Almond and James S. Coleman (eds.), The Politics 
(1960), pp. 3-64. James Coleman's concluding 
chapter, at pp. 532-576, will also be found highly germane to the present 

paper's concern with the political setting and political role of ficld 

adninistration, 
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Consistently with these propositions, when a society provides for the input 
functions through other institutional arrangementse-c.g. general public |: 
education, associational interest groups, political partios and roprescnta- 
tive legislatures, "an autonomous, neutral, and thoroughly penetrative system 
of comunication" “pene ficld service will be only incidontally supplomontary 
on the input side. 2° Its main task may then be thought of as on tho output 
side, and its task of rule application is the easier because other institutions 
havo sufficiently wcll performed the input functions that the political instru- 
ments of forca and the threat of force need rarely be invoked. 


We are back, thon, where we started. A society characterized by a high 
dogree of consensus and instruncntod by institutions for maintaining conscnsus 
and chenneling frictional controversies so as to permit thoir expression and 
rosolution, ncoed not assign a major political rolo to tho ficld-administration 
systom, “hero those conditions do not prevail, field administration is rolied 
on for political support of stability, There aro consecucnces for the struce. . 
turo of the field system, In tho first situation, responsibility for mainten- 
anes of law and order, for punishment of its fow challcngors, and for the con-= 
duct of clections may be diffused among loss-than-national govcrnmcnts, among 
investigating and prosocuting agencics, among functionally spocialized burcaus 
and departments, In the second situation, maintenance of law and ordor is 
typically concentrated in the hands of a single territorial reprosontativo of 
the national government, he is given authority over all or most ficld activitics 
of tho national goverment in his arca so that his sanctions may support thom 
and his judgment of local political reactions modify thom, and ho is mado the 
suporvisor of clections and of local govcrnnents,. 


This holps to explain for such a socicty, the failurc of expectations 

that ficld agents can contribute materially to the capital's awaronoss of 
the reactions of rcgional publics to tho operation of national programs. 
Under the Roosevelt Administration state dircctors of the National Enor- 
gceney Council filed fortnightly reports designed to contribute to such 
awareness, But this had only occasional valuc, for nowspapers from all 
over tho country wore subscribed to by the President's office and oxocutive 
ageneics and carocfully scrutinized, clipped, and abstracted on mattors of 
intercst, Furthermore, scnators and representatives served their constit- 
uencics by roflocting local opinion to executive agencicos; governors, state 
departncnt heads, end mayors of largo citics had communication channols to 
Washiagtons regionalized interest groups made thoir viows known; and the 
nail to Washington from ordinary citizcns rccoived rospectful attontion, 
This, of course, docs not moan that rogional ficld administrators may not 
add to the rationality of cuntral decisions by ovalucting (as distinguished 
from morcly roporting) local roactions to spocific programs; but it docs... 
noan that the capital is not sololy or primarily depondent on rogional 
officials’ information and judgment. 
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As Almond has wiscly said, all political systems are culturally mixod, 
containing cloments of traditionality and rationality; and "all political 
systoms . . e arc transitional systems, or systoms in which cultural change 
is talking place," 27 So, too, a state without any consonsus and a stato 
without any dissonsion are contradictory of both the preconditions and the 
functions of statchood. Given tho fact of a varying mix of stability-support- 
ing and stability-thrcatoning clements in actual statos, ono may expect ficld 
administration systoms to be impure, that is, to bo mixturos of profoctoral 
and functional stylos of organization, and to be animated by mixod political 
and administrative objectives. The proportions in those mixes will vary, 
however, Tho intent of the present paper, addressed to an audicnco accustomed 
to a predominantly functional and administrative field system in a socicty 
favored by a stability-supporting consensus, has been to explore and oxplain 
the less faniliar pattorn and problems of a predominantly prefectoral and 
political ficld systom in socictics troubled by latent or apparent stability~ 
threatening disscnsion, 


27 Gabricl A. Almond, op. cite, pp. 20-25. This docs not moan that political 
systons clude classification, It is particularly in point that he contrasts 
Britain and France in terms of the former's success in fusing "the nodern 
and the pre-modorn attitudes ... in such a way as to produce a honogencous e 
political culture ... ." and the latter's "polarizntion of political = 
culture, with some cloments and resions manifesting traditionality and 
othors manifesting rationality." pp. 24f. 
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It is elementary, but nonetheless true, to premise a consideration of the 
subject by remarking that there are federations and federations. They may vary 
from a small, tightly knit, historically assimilated unit such as Switzerland to 
one as huge, amorphous, unintegrated (and in some respects, unknown) as Brazil. 
Obviously, the character and appearance of the stage on which the actors move will 
condition, at least in part, the roles they play. It is in order, then, to try 
to determine briefly what of a geographical, historical, political, or other element 
in the Brazilian past helped to condition the recent development and contemporary 
operation of parties in that country. 


It is again elementary to point out that Brazil is a vast, sprawling 
country, occupying almost half of South America. Its maximum extensions, north 
to south and east to west, are almost identical and in each case are just under 
2,700 miles. The country extends from the north tropic zone into the south 
temperate zone. The heartland of Amazonia contains the world's largest river but 
is in general an area of rain and heat, leached land and heavy forest, primitive 
peoples and economic backwardness, which offers almost insuperable obstacles to 
development. In the northeast is the great drought-ridden region which has become 
a national, almost an international, social, economic, and political problem. 
More than half of Brazil is composed of highlands, by no means uniformly infertile 
but frequently offering serious difficulties to development of adequate trans- 
portation. Behind much of the coast runs the Great Escarpment, making access from 
the sea to the hinterland difficult and sometimes expensive. 


And yet, there are definite geographical advantages, not the least of 
which is the fact that probably more than 80 per cent of Brazil's area is poten- 
tially productive. The country has more natural resources -- and perhaps more in 
proportion to its size -- than any other in Latin America. But the ironic fact is 
that in Brazil -- which, like the myth that is Hollywood, must be described in 
superlatives -- the geographical debits frequently and spectacularly cancel out 
the geographical credits. A tremendous iron-ore supply is balanced by an unfortu- 
nate absence of adequate coal; the world's greatest river straddles the equator, 
where almost no traffic is to be found; and so it goes... 


Effective Brazil, then, is limited largely to a coastal area in the 
southern third, extending not more than a very few hundred miles inland. Whether 
the bold (but expensive) gesture of establishing Brasilia many hundreds of miles 
in the interior will significantly alter this situation remains to be seen. 


In terms of historical conditioning the situation was equally challenging 
and frustrating. After a few years of almost total lack of interest in her vast 
colony, Portugal for a variety of reasons -- fear of Spain, concern over French 
acquisitiveness, a wish to exploit Brazil's dyewood, and the languishing trade 
with Indie, among others -- began to try to recapture control and influence over 


| *The author acknowledges a considerable obligation for information and 
assistance to Mr. H. Ross Hammond of the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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the stepchild now become a child. The initial method, however, was in significant 
contrast to that used by neighboring colonial Spain -- and it would have an effect 
400 years later on the development of political parties. Spain retained a tightly 
centralized control over her colonies; Portugal began the granting of princely 
captaincies in which the privileges, the profits (if any), and the responsibility 
for development were put on a quasi-feudal basis. 


The fact that only two of the original twelve captaincies were really 
profitable was of little moment. What counted was that a pattern of provincialism 
was established; the immense distances and the effective absence of overland 
transportation meant that Brazil was demographically set up on a basis of a few 
small coastal settlements most of which had more contact with mother Portugal 
than they did with each other. Lack of submissiveness by the turbulent immigrants 
added to the problems and bafflement of the proprietors who tried to extend 
effective control inland -- "We are obliged to conquer by inches the lands Your 
Majesty granted us by leagues," one of the early captains donatary complained. 


Steps taken in the middle of the sixteenth century and more effective 
ones in the middle of the eighteenth to establish genuine royal control did not 
fully achieve their end; Portugal, after all, had not undergone the centralistic 
conditioning which the Reconquest had given Spain. Almost to the end of the 
colonial period Brazilians enjoyed the "salutary neglect" on which Burke con- 
gratulated the American colonists. Brazilians were highly individualistic, they 
did not suffer fools gladly, they remained, in Gilberto Freyre's vivid phrase, "un- 
bridled stallions." 


Brazil's first constitution, in 1824, set up a unitary -- and monarchi- 
cal -- state. But it was a unitarism which was fictitious, and in even greater 
degree than in the United States half a century earlier. An important difference 
was that in the United States it was only gradually that the imposition of a 
federal system was made good on an initial foundation of confederatism whereas in 
Brazil a nominal centralism could not disguise the real political divergences that 
characterized the regions and provinces. The only effective instrument of unity in 
Brazil during much of the nineteenth century was the emperor and his political and 
administrative appendages; had there been other than the remarkable Dom Pedro II on 
the throne for half a century even that instrument -- and symbol -- would have lost 
much of its effectiveness. Perhaps it is not too much to credit Dom Pedro, who 
provided a sort of "father image" for Brazilians, with almost single-handedly 
forestalling the natural centrifugal tendencies of nineteenth-century Brazilian 
politics which could otherwise easily have torn the country apart. 


Federalism was constitutionally recognized by the first republican basic 
law in 1891 -- the provisional government had, indeed, laid down a mandate that 
the constitutional flooring to be provided for the permanent regime must be federal 
in nature. Thus a political fact was legally recognized. Brazil moved toward 
federalism from a nominally though not an actually opposite direction from that 
followed in the United States. In terms of actual national-state relations, 
Brazil occupied an intermediate position between the United States and, say, 
Argentina as a representative illustration of a Spanish-descended federation. 
Centralization was more easily achieved in Brazil -- witness Vargas' later impact -- 
than in the United States, but less easily than in Argentina. Certain ones but not 
all of the individual Brazilian states were almost as tenacious of their ancient 
political and governmental prerogatives and tradition as were their counterparts 
in the United States. 


It was in a constitutional context of this sort that political parties 
made their appearance. Comment, necessarily brief, on those of the imperial period 
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involves a word of warning. It is easy to assume that since we apply the-rubric 
"political parties” to groups active even as early as the time of the wars for 
independence in Latin America and also use the term to describe groups on the 
public stage from then to the present, these aggregations must reflect common 
characteristics. To assume that, however, is a gross oversimplification and quite 
inaccurate. In the nineteenth-century United States, political parties were not, 
of course, as broadly based as they now are -- political consciousness and 
articulateness was not then as widespread or as deep as now. Nonetheless, the 
"parties" of ninteenth-century Brazil, and indeed, of all other Latin American 
states, were far narrower and shallower than in the United States. They had no 
tap roots, not even grass roots -- they were, by and large, simply parasitical 
growths suspended ih the air with no connection with the political or demographic 
earth of Brazil or other Latin American countries. Rather than comparing them 
with United States parties, a better, though not perfect, analogy can be found in 


the parties of eighteenth-century England. 


With that caveat, a word or two about the early Brazilian parties is now 
in order. The first ones were the seemingly inevitable Liberals and Conservatives. 
They were more accurately to be thought of as philosophical positions or points 

of view than as parties in an organized sense. Conservatives were "the represent- 
atives of law and order," opposed to political revolutions, in favor of centrali- 
zation and a restricted suffrage. Liberals, on the other hand, waved a banner of 
"progress," occasionally advocated partially unrealistic programs of social and 
political reform, and were more tolerant of suggestions for decentralization and 
broadening the suffrage. In both instances they existed and operated only among 
the very small fraction of politically vocal population; they had no character- 
istics whatever of mass-based parties. These were the two groups which provided 
the sole "party" activity of most of the imperial period. 


Late in the day the Republican party came into the picture (it was a more 
logically named group than its homonym in the United States). The Republican 
party spearheaded and to some extent catalyzed the agitation for overthrow of the 
empire but to a considerable degree it was simply riding the crest of a mounting 
groundswell of diverse oppositions to the imperial regime and was not, by itself 
alone, creating the undercurrents of adverse public opinion. It had few deputies 
in the parliament and no more of a mass base -- which was none -- than its older 
contemporary parties. It had some ideological foundation in its enthusiasm for 
Comtean positivism (still reflected in the design of the Brazilian republican 
flag) but it lacked the apparatus of twentieth-century parties. 


Viscount Bryce, writing less than a quarter of a century after establish- 
ment of the republic, observed that in the then contemporary Brazil many factions 
existed but no organized parties or even definite political principles or policies 
advocated by groups of men. This was perhaps not quite fair or accurate. In 

the loose use of the term, groups that were called parties did exist in the first 
few decades of the republic but they were largely the personalistic followings of 
state political leaders; hence they became, in effect, state parties and not 
national organizations. It is sometimes said that the Democratic and Republican 
parties in the United States are no more than federations of the more solidly 

knit state organizations. That may or may not be true, but it was certainly the 
case that the early twentieth-century Brazilian parties were confined almost 
entirely within the bounds of individual states and, in a few instances, had only 
the vaguest sort of mutual relationship, as, for example, in some instances, under 
the common label of the Conservative Republican party, so flimsy an organization 
that it did not deserve to be called a national party. The Conservative Republican 
party, so-called, was a "government" party, but it was more clique than party and 
in effect was the government's political "machine." 
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The year 1927 saw the formation of the National Democratic party, but 
it was not. even as broadly or solidly based as its nominal opponent; in 1929 it 
elected six deputies from two states. The first three decades of the century 
ended with political expression being still primarily on a personal rather than 
an organizational basis. The center of gravity was in large part still rural: 
the fazendeiro exercised disproportionate political influence, just as had, at 
corresponding times, his psychological cousins, the Argentine estanciero and the 
Mexican hacendado. 


The real change, though not immediately obvious, came with the Vargas- 
led revolution of 1930. In the presidential election of March 1, 1930, Vargas 

had run as the candidate of the Liberal Alliance, a grouping of convenience 
engineered by political leaders in Minas Gerais, Rio Grande do Sul, and Paraiba. 
The principal p se of the Liberal Alliance was to provide a vehicle (certainly 
a jerry-built one) by which a candidate could travel in opposition to the threat 
by political cheiftans in Sao Paulo to retain the presidency in that state rather 
than to pass it in turn to Minas Gerais as the unofficial pact of rotation called 
for. The Liberal Alliance was not a party; it was simply an organizational facade 
for opposing the pretensions of Sa&o Paulo. When those pretensions were realized 
in the election of Julio Prestes, Vargas and his colleagues went out in successful 
revolt, not as a party or an alliance but simply in a personalist movement with, 
at the most, a rationale of state rivalries. 


The opportunistic Vargas had at least one element of consistency. He 
wanted to bring a spirit of nationalism to Brazil -- he wanted people to think of 
themselves as Brazilians first and only secondarily as mineiros, paulistas, cari- 
ocas, or gauchos. This logically should have suggested the dredging of national 
party channels for currents of politics. It did not so happen. The personalistic 
and chameleonic Vargas, to change the figure, preferred to be able to play the 
tunes by ear without being bound to the score of party operation and discipline. 
One of the superficially curious things about the decade and a half of Vargas 
dictatorship was that he made so little use of party mechanisms and possibilities, 
unlike Peron in Argentina or Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. The explanation 
is to be found partly in the differing personalities of the three dictators, 
partly in the sorry experience Vargas had in the early 1930's with national party 
vehicles in Brazil. 


The first half of that decade saw two parties arise with potential mass 
bases: the Integralistas on the Right and the Communists on the Left. Each was 
personalistic in its leadership (Plinio Salgado and Luiz Carlos Prestes, respec- 
tively) and each largely disregarded state lines and sought its membership and 
influence in Brazil as a whole. Vargas flirted with each in turn but at different 
times fought bravely and bitterly with each. The Communists gave him the osten- 
sible excuse for his coup of November, 1937 (as he did not fail to note in the new 
constitution's curious preamble), by which he began a completely personalistic 
rule and as an incident to which he dissolved all political parties. 


Neither federalism nor political parties won any rounds between 1937 and 
1944. The symbolic burning of state flags, the appointment of federal interven- 
tors to rule the states, and the generally great concentration of authority in the 
hands of national executive officials meant that the federal principle was almost 
abandoned, at least de facto, for the time being. The Communist party was supple 
and tenacious enough simply to go underground but the more brittle Integralista 
organization suffered a blow from which it did not recover. The flimsy Conserva- 
tive Republican and National Democratic groups had permanently disappeared. 
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Rising discontent forced Vargas early in 1945 to promise presidential 
elections for late that year. Had he not appointed his unpopular brother as Rio 
police chief he might have lived politically to serve out his term, though many 
Brazilians were fearful of another coup such as that which forestalled the 
scheduled election of January, 1938 -- the naming of brother Benjamin seemed a 
straw in the wind. 


It is a tribute to Brazilian resiliency and good sense and also to 
Vargas' decision to make a virtue out of necessity that the elections of 1945 
went through despite the ouster of the dictator and the immediately subsequent 
political uncertainty. Now, at long last, Vargas' nationalizing efforts seemed 
to have borne party fruit. Half a dozen parties sprang up to take part in the 
1945 campaign. Some of them had only localized strength and in one case, that of 
the Social Progressive party, the limitation was effectively only to the state of 
Séo Paulo. In at least two instances, however, parties became active on a 
genuinely national basis. These two were the Social Democratic party and the 
National Democratic Union. 


It must be admitted that in both instances the parties were essentially 
the groups following the two major candidates as individuals, respectively, 
General Eurico Dutra and Brigadier Eduardo Gomes. Personalism was an important 
aspect of the campaign; nonetheless, party organization and activity as such 
immediately achieved a far greater respectability and recognition than had ever 
before been true. There were also the Christian Socialists, the Republican party, 
the Labor party, the Communists, and the Agrarians, some of which groups, however, 
supported one or the other of the two major candidates. The Communist party was 
declared illegal in May, 1947, but it was scarcely inconvenienced by its subse- 
quent sub rosa operation pending a later hoped-for legalization. 


Now, too, Vargas saw fit to begin riding a party vehicle. The Labor 
party became a devoted pro-Vargas group, although he never turned to it with the 
verve and fanfare with which Perén made use of his self-named Peronista party in 
Argentina. Even in the instance of the highly personalistic Labor party, organi- 
zation was perfected sufficiently that it could survive Vargas' suicide in 1954. 
It is interesting to speculate what effect a sudden disappearance of Adhemar de 
Barros of Sao Paulo from the political scene might have on the fortunes of the 
Social Progressive party, which thus far has operated almost entirely as his 
personal property. 


By the time of the presidential campaign of 1950 the instability and 
uncertainty of the party pattern had become obvious. The major organizations 
still remained the Social Democratic party (PSD) and the National Democratic Union 
(UDN) but as many as a dozen parties were represented in the congress. The 
multiplicity of parties is increased, of course, by the existence of proportional 
representation, inasmuch as members of the chamber of deputies (though not the 
senate) are chosen by that method. In terms of such party organization and 
discipline as were reflected by the campaign of 1950, the PSD and the UDN still 
dominated the scene. Results of the election, however, confounded any conclusion 
that organization and discipline might have advanced very far. The "queremistas" 
("we-wanters") were extremely vocal about their wish for a return of Vargas to 
power and Dom Getulio's acceptance of the nomination of the Brazilian Labor party 
(PTB) provided a nominal vehicle for his triumphal ride through the campaign. 


Vargas' margin of a million and a half over UDN candidate Gomes and of 
two million over PSD (and "government") candidate Cristiano Machado marked a great 
personal triumph for the charismatic little man from Rio Grande do Sul. It also, 
in terms of the hard realities of operation of the government, meant the immediate 

necessity of organizing a party coalition in the congress. 
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The presidential election of 1955 saw some of the inconsistencies of 
Brazilian party relationships maintained. The PSD, UDN; and PIB kept their posi- 
tions as the strongest parties but again the diffusion of voting was such that a 
coalition in congress was necessary, this time between the PSD and PTB. The 
successful candidate, Juscelino Kubitschek of the PSD, found, as had his recent 
predecessors, that the absence of strong, undivided, and majority party support 
was @ considerable political embarrassment at times. 


Party positions and shifts in the campaign of 1960 represented confusion 
confounded. For the fourth presidential election in succession the major candi- 
dates received support from more than one recognized party. For the third 
successive election a vice president was chosen who was not a member of the same 
party as the successful presidential candidate. Brazilian electoral law, curi- 
ously, permits election of president and vice president from different party 
tickets, an invitation to confusion which in the United States was remedied (for 
different historical reasons, of course) by the twelfth amendment to the 
Constitution; in Brazil, too, a vice president, though not a president, may be 
immediately re-elected. 


A brief outline of the currents and cross-currents of the 1960 campaign 
is perhaps in order if for no other reason than to delineate the almost institu- 
tionalized confusion which prevailed. By early in 1960 the two principal candi- 
dates had emerged, Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, long a politically oriented 
high-ranking army officer, and Janio Quadros, former governor of Sado Paulo. Lott, 
as war minister and a career army man, had not had traditional party ties but 
received the nomination of the PSD and PTB. Quadros, although he had supported 
the UDN presidential candidate in 1955, had been elected a federal deputy from 
Paran& on the PIB ticket as recently as 1958; at earlier stages he had been 
elected to offices on the ticket of the Christian Democratic party (PDC); in 1953 
he was elected mayor of the city of Sado Paulo as an independent over an eight- 
party coalition and the following year he was chosen as governor of Sao Paulo 
state as the official candidate of only two small groups, the National Labor party 
(PIN) and the Brazilian Socialist party (PSB). His campaign for the presidency 
in 1960 was supported primarily by the UDN although he was officially the candi- 
date of the PIN and PDC; he also received support from the smaller Republican 
(PR) and Liberation parties (PL) and from dissidents in still other parties. 


Thus, neither of the major candidates was a deeply rooted party stalwart. 
Quadros made almost a fetish of independence of party controls, and had indeed 
antagonized the UDN party president when he temporarily withdrew from the campaign 
late in 1959. 


Although Jodo ("Jango") Goulart, a former political protege of Vargas 
and long a leader of the PIB, was nominally the vice-presidential running mate of 
Lott on the PSD ticket, he tacitly encouraged independent efforts to cross party 
lines and organize support for a "Jan-Jan" coalition, i.e., Janio Quadros for 
president and "Jango" Goulart for vice president. 


The election itself on October 3, 1960, gave proof that the campaign had 
been personalistic in nature more than party dominated. Of a qualified electorate 
of 14,529,188, a total of 12,586,354 ballots actually were cast; this represented 


@ very respectable 87.31 per cent of the eligible voters. The presidential vote 
was: 


Quadros 5,636,623 (44.78%) 
Lott 3,846,825 $30 
de Barros 2,195,709 (17.44% 
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Quadros! lead was thus a million and three quarters over Lott and almost three 
and a half million over de Barros. The number of blank and nullified votes for 
president were, respectively, 433,391 and 473,806. The three respective party 
vice-presidential running mates of the major candidates drew the following votes: 


Milton Campos 4,237,719 (33.66%) 
Joao Goulart 4,547,010 (36.12%) 
Fernando Ferrari 2,137,382 (16.97%) 


Blank and nullified votes cast in the vice-presidential balloting were, respect- 
ively, 1,305,865 and 358,378. (An interesting footnote to long-standing 

Brazilian practice in personal nomenclature is that a vote tabulation officially 2 
released by the Ministry of Foreign Relations identified two of the presidential 
candidates -~- though not Marshal Lott -- by their first names: "Janio” and i 
"Adhemar .") 


The almost 45 per cent of the vote won by Quadros (47.85 per cent if 

only the valid ballots are counted) was substantially larger than the approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the vote won by the far more strongly party-attached victor, 
Kubitschek, in 1955. The mere fact of the considerable percentage shifts in 

party votes for the two major national offices, i.e., the wholesale tendency of 
voters to cross party lines in their presidential and vice-presidential selections, 
indicates the tenuous hold that party organizations had on the electorate and, 

for that matter, on the candidates themselves. The fluid nature of the situation 
is further underscored by the party combinations and coalition tickets employed in 
1960, as, indeed, had been almost regularly done previously. Lott and Goulart 
represented different parties, and, though the situation was not identical with 
the winning ticket, it, too, represented anything but stability and regularity. 
Milton Campos, the vice-presidential running mate with Quadros, was a party 
"regular" (he had formerly been a UDN party president) but Quadros would have 

been the first to deny his own complete allegiance and subordination to the 


party. 


The post-election political scene in Brazil has been characterized by 
additional confusion in the party picture. Quadros' cabinet selections included 
representatives of various parties and factions, some of them little known in 
Brazilian politics. The president has exhibited a characteristic independence of 
control by party machinery either in or out of the congress. His relationships 
with his vice president have at times been strained -- after all, their presence 
together in the government is purely fortuitous. The former insubstantial coali- 
tion between the PSD and the PTB has been dissolved. Dissatisfied groups within 
various ones of the major parties, notably the PTB, are challenging the tradi- 
tional leadership of those parties for control. This dissidence, a sort of 

Young Turk movement in some cases, further footnotes the lack of effective party 
discipline. Strong suggestions have been made that the collision of party planets 
in the chaotic Brazilian political cosmos may break off larger or smaller chunks 
which will then go into orbit on their own as new parties. Indeed, even before 
the 1960 election it was proposed by a UDN official that a new party should be 
formed of the diverse elements supporting Quadros; there has been no suggestion 
from Janio at any time, however, that he would welcome such a move. 


The role of the Communist party in the recent political drama has been a 
mixed one. Still technically illegal, its activity has scarcely been handicapped 
by that fact. In the 1960 campaign the party and its undisputed leader, Prestes, 
threw their support to Lott and while this was not to be regarded as a kiss of 

death for him, its value in terms of vote-getting was doubtful. In fact, several 
recent elections in addition to that for the presidency in 1960 have helped 
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destroy the previously carefully cultivated myth that a candidate could not win 
without Communist support. If backing by the Communists of a career military 
man in 1960 be considered anomalous it must be remembered that Prestes himself 
had been an army officer in his early adult life and that there had frequently 
been ties between Communists and army officers; indeed, the alleged Communist 
"infiltration" of the army in the early 1950's became almost a national scandal. 
By May, 1961, Prestes was laying plans to try to register the Communist party 
under another name to restore its ability to nominate candidates on its own; he 
had apparently abandoned hope that Quadros would permit the early legalization 
of the party, as he had previously given some implication of doing. 


A number of broad questions are pertinent insofar as any analysis of the 
present and future impact of the Brazilian party system is concerned. Where does 
the actual decision-making function rest? What occupational or economic _ 
allegiances do the various parties have and what changes does such a pattern 
show? Do parties show signs of broadening their bases and becoming truly mass 
parties? If this latter change does occur, what will be its relationship to 
Brazilian federalism? 


Colonel Wyckoff has aptly suggested that the components of Brazilian 
political society can be considered as three in number: the decision-makers, the 
people in general, and the interest groups. The decision-making process is not, 
of course, as highly institutionalized as is the case in many countries where the 
democratic experience has been longer than in Brazil. Brazil shares, however, 
with virtually all other Latin American states, a situation in which the president 
stands out far above all others as the most important location of the decision- 
making power. This exercise of such an executive function is less clearly 
defined and recognized politically in Brazil than in many Spanish-American 
states but it is nonetheless there. The lack of clarity of definition may be 
due in part to the deep-rooted Brazilian intolerance of superciliousness or 
pomposity on the part of rulers -- Vargas strutted far less than Peron or Trujillo, 
for example -- and in part to the subtle but important differences in the history 
of concentration of executive power in Brazil and Spanish America, differences 
running back through the independent and colonial periods and even into the 
pre-colonial. 


The decision-making function and process spreads out in fan shape in 
what is in effect a continuum through descending hierarchical levels into the 
great body of the Brazilian bureaucracy. Bureaucratization of the government 
service is further developed in Brazil than in most parts of Latin America, not 
only because the service is numerically larger but also because of the tradition 
of protection and professionalization of the civil servants which has grown 
through the years. It is symptomatic that the study of public administration is 
better developed in Brazil than in probably any other Latin American country. 


This dissemination and petrifaction (if the latter is not too strong 4 
word) of the decision-making process naturally affects the functioning of political 
parties. Civil servants who are protected in their jobs are less subject to 
either blunt or subtle party pressures. A president who is as personalistic as 
Quadros obviously makes many decisions with little or no regard for party 
considerations. 


The people, as such, remain in Brazil, as in all countries in relative 
degree, an amorphous group. Out of the rapidly growing Brazilian population are 
emerging, however, crystallized interest groups of greater variety and complexity. 
Politics used to be largely the monopoly of the established families. During the 
imperial period the "party" organization in a given locality was likely to inhere, 
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almost as a matter of "right," in some prominent family of the vicinity. The 
influence of the fazendeiros and what they stand for has not disappeared from the 
political scene but it is relatively much less than it was a hundred years ago. 


Two traditional organized groups, often representing "vested" interests 
in Latin American political history, are the army (considered broadly) and the 
Church. Both have played a part in Brazilian politics, the army the greater of 
the two. The role of the Church can be quickly disposed of. Brazil is one of 
the most religiously tolerant of all Latin American countries and somewhat by the 
same token the Church as an institution has had less political influence than in 
many other countries of the area. The Christian Democratic party (PDC) is Church- 
oriented but has played only a small part on the party stage. 


‘The absence of a heavy hand of militarism during most of Brazil's history 
logically should point toward a correspondingly small political influence exerted 
by the army. This has not been quite as true of that body as of the Church, 
however. Especially in the post-Vargas period the army has intervened, sometimes 
centrally, in politics. The Vargas dictatorship itself was not, of course, an 
army-based rule, and it was the army which finally forced him out in 1945. 

Despite the long activity of Brigadier Gomes, an air force officer, it is the 
army proper which, among the military services, has been most politically active. 
At least two reasons may be cited: the army's feeling, in Brazil as in some 
other Latin American countries, that it must be the defender and guarantor of the 
constitution, a feeling which admittedly has some actual constitutional founda- 
tion. It is probably not naive to ascribe this attitude to a neo-nationalism 
and patriotism on the part of professionally-trained military organizations 
jealous of their good names. At any rate, in Brazil it has led a theoretically 
above-the-battle sort of position to become paradoxically expressed by actual 
political interference of a major kind, as, for example, in the confused electoral 
picture in 1945-46 and again in 1955. 


The other possible explanation of army activity in politics is a more 
personal one: the tradition growing out of tenentismo when in the early 1920's a 
number of young army officers -- Eduardo Gomes, Joao Alberto Lins de Barros, 

Luiz Carlos Prestes, among others -- became politically oriented and active. In 
recent years the names of Brigadier Gomes, Generals Lott, Tdvora, Estillac Leal, 
and Gées Monteiro, and others, have very often made political news. 


If the political roles of the Church and the army both seem headed 
toward ultimate decline, those of new groups are just as apparently on the 
ascendant. These are groups growing out of the great ferment in Brazilian 
society. Not only is the population of Brazil increasing very rapidly -- its 
social complexity and integration is also progressing. The most obvious and 
politically important reflection of this change is the growth of the urban 
business, middle, and laboring classes. Manufacturers, merchants, and bankers 
are exercising increasing power in the explosively (but not always harmoniously) 
expanding Brazilian economy and they of course need no prompting to realize that gove: 
government policies and decisions can affect them at every turn. Their political 
mindedness is hence automatic and continuous. : 


Brazil's burgeoning industrialization naturally results in a growth of 
the labor force. The city of Sao Paulo has become one of the great manufacturing 
centers of the world; other Brazilian cities, though behind S&o Paulo, are highly 
important in their own right as industrial areas. More than two and a half 
million Brazilians were in 1955 affiliated with labor organizations, and this 
of course represented by no means all of the potential union membership. 
Organized labor has been slower than the business community to recognize the 
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rewards of political participation and its techniques have been less sophisti- 
cated but its political consciousness and activity are growing and doubtless will 
continue to do so. 


In between the ostensible top and bottom of the socio-economic ladder 
is the rapidly growing middle class. Brazil is not the relatively most advanced " 
Latin American illustration of middle-class domination of society -- Uruguay ee 
would undoubtedly fill that position -- but Brazil, along with Uruguay, Argentina, 
Mexico, Chile, and perhaps one or two others, is coming to be a country in which 
the middle class is a potent and growing social and economic force, even though 
it is still largely amorphous and its members are in many instances not willing 
to admit that they are "middle class." The prestige of the traditional aristo- 
cracy is still so great that de facto middle-class status is often hopefully 
considered even yet to be merely a way station on the road to final entry into 
the upper class. Francisco Matarazzo, the powerful and wealthy industrial 
and commercial entrepreneur (and foreign-descended!) would seem to provide a 
good Horatio-Alger example of how the gates of the oligarchy can be crashed. 

But the fact that the incumbent president was a school teacher no more than 
fifteen years ago is an indication that a middle-class representative can 
also make his weight felt. 


The action of these three active classes, business, laboring, and middle, 
means that the political center of gravity is certainly in process of moving, 
if it has not already moved, from the fazenda to the city. Inasmuch as it is 
an urban rather than a rural locale which is the focus of the large part of 
social change which is taking place currently in Brazil, this shift of political 
emphasis is of immense importance. It means that political currents will not 
flow placidly through the static rural channels of the past but will now be 
conducted dynamically by way of urban-dominated courses in which change is normal 
and crisis almost as common. These trends date back in part to the Vargas 
revolution of 1930, but in part, also, they are post-World-War-II developments. 
To the extent that the latter date identifies the changes they are virtually 
simultaneous with the origin of Brazilian parties in their contemporary form. 


Economic orientations or alignments of Brazilian parties are to be 
suggested only with caution, a caution born in part of the considerable flux in 
which parties now operate. In general both the PSD and the UDN draw support from 
the same conservative groups, although often the support of the PSD has been 
relatively more from the fazendeiro and that of the UDN from the urban business 
group. The philosophical differences between the two may not be as much as 
between the Republican and Democratic parties in the United States. Nonetheless, 
the possibly apocryphal quip attributed years ago to Luiz Carlos Prestes was 
probably unjustified: that the PSD and UDN represented no greater differences 
than those between tweedledum and tweedleDutra. It is an interesting question 
whether or not the progressive advance in the fortunes of the UDN (finally 
winning the presidency, after a fashion, in 1960), accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in PSD strength may have any effect-cause relationship to a simultaneous 
shift of the political center of gravity from country to city. 


The party generally regarded as third in strength, the PTB, is not a 
labor party in the sense that the British Labour party is, or at least was, in 
its early years. That is, it has no inherent or organic core relationship to 
the ranks of organized labor in Brazil. The PIB was the vehicle which Vargas 
used to ride back into the presidency in 1950. It was then largely his personal 
organization, and his protégé, Jo&o Goulart, fell heir to it, although Jango 
maintains far less hold over it than Vargas held charismatically but did not 
fully exploit. The PIB, both as regards membership and leadership, is geared 
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to a lower socio-economic stratum than are the PSD and the UDN. Its original 
members were in considerable measure the Brazilian counterpart of the 
descamisados whom Perdn apotheosized so blatantly and successfully in 
Argentina. 


The PSD is tied to Adhemar de Barros as an individual more than any 
other contemporary Brazilian party to any one man. The relationship is probably 
even more important than was that of the PIB to Vargas a decade ago and certainly 
is maintained with more sophistication and finesse. Originally limited almost 
entirely to Sao Paulo, the PSD now has considerable strength in the Northeast. 

De Barros does not now have Sado Paulo in the hollow of his hand. His vote in 
that state in 1960 almost doubled Lott's, but Quadros’ vote almost doubled 
Adhemar's in that same key state. 


Such minor parties as the Republican, the Socialist, the Liberation, 
the National Labor, and others, have in some instances a more explicit ideologi- 
cal position than do the major parties but the situation involving them is so 
fluid that they cannot easily or permanently be pinned to any single philo- 
sophical base. One of the interesting aspects of the portion of the political 
spectrum occupied by the minor parties is the rapidity with which they come and 
go. Since 1945 six have appeared and then disappeared and four others have 
successfully established themselves, although often with only localized strength. 


The three top parties, PSD, UDN, and PIB, are now more nearly equal in 
general strength than was formerly the case, and this is perhaps a superficial 
straw showing the wind to be blowing more in the direction of stability -- but 
it is only a straw. The fact that a UDN-backed candidate now occupies the 
presidency was of course a matter of gratification to that party, and perhaps 
deflated a tendency on the part of some UDN lesser leaders to think in terms of 
military rather than electoral victory, but the inability of the party to bring 
Quadros into any degree of subordination continues to be frustrating to it. 


Despite setbacks of various sorts, Brazilian parties are moving toward 
the establishment of more of a mass base in several instances. The PSD and UDN 
in 1945 both seemed reasonably well launched as national party organizations. 
By 1947 this national foundation appeared to be deteriorating and parties seemed 
to be gravitating back to a state basis of organization. The PIB, even though 
its strength has been greatest in Guanabara (formerly the federal district) and 
Rio Grande do Sul, had a good deal of the appearance of being a national move- 
ment -- because its hero, Vargas, was a national figure -- and hence partially 
reversed the retrogressive trend of the late 1940's. All three of the top 
parties now have voting and congressional strength in virtually all geographic 
sections of Brazil. 


Another factor pointing toward the nationalization of the base of party 
organization and activity is the ease and frequency with which candidates of 
wide appeal may change the constituency from which they run for office. Quadros, 
as mentioned, did it as recently as 1958; Kubitschek, a mineiro, in May, 1961, 
announced his candidacy for the Senate in 1962 from Goids (this would presumably 
be a stepping stone to another race for the presidency in 1965). 


Another factor in the picture is the quite possible increase in the 
size of the Brazilian electorate. The fourteen and a half million eligible 
voters in 1960 constituted only 22 per cent of the whole population at that 
time. The potential voting population in 1958 -- those eighteen years of age 
or older -- was estimated to be 31,000,000; of this number some 17,000,000 were 
disfranchised, chiefly because of the literacy requirement for voting. Such a 
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highly knowledgeable authority as Dr. Orlando M. Carvalho, rector of the Univer- 
sity of Minas Gerais, maintains that "It just isn't right to keep 17,000,000 
Brazilians away from the polls principally because they can't read and write." 
He very possibly is a precursor of a movement to liberalize the suffrage, per- 
haps by a change to permit illiterates to vote by making a selection among party 
symbols as is done in Ceylon and some African states, which would result in 
enormously increasing the voting population. This would quite possible give 
certain parties more of a national appeal and base, 


All of such changes would leave their mark on the present pattern of 
federalism in Brazil. At present, Brazil is, in terms of "politico-constitution- 
alism" in somewhat the same stage that the United States was in the 1780's and 
the years following. That is, the emphasis, because of long historic roots, was 
on the state -- mutual jealousies and rivalries among these units tended to 
vitiate or retard progress toward achieving a true nationalism. In the United 
States many decades ago economic growth and westward expansion combined to 
accelerate the putting of the individual state in proper perspective in relation 
to the country as a whole. At the same time, there came a gradual realization 
-- not completed until after, and as a consequence of, the Civil War -- that a 
federal regime had succeeded a confederate system, with a consequent enhancement 
of the position of the central government. In Brazil, economic growth (one 
might almost say economic explosion) is so obvious as not to need further 
comment. Westward expansion, at least psychologically as symbolized by Brasilia, 
is also an element in the picture. There is in Brazil no process exactly com- 
parable to the substitution of a federalist for a confederate political psychol- 
ogy as gradually occurred in the United States in the early nineteenth century, 
but the nationalizing tendencies, especially as stimulated by Vargas, have at 
least partially supplanted the previous emphasis on state autonomy in a way 
which permits de facto comparison with what happened earlier in the United 
States. 


Economic opportunity and possibilities are by no means equalized in the 
various Brazilian states and regions. Probably they never will be -- and this 

is also true in the United States. But this has not prevented in the United 
States the development of an attitude which, in the face of crisis, allows or 
even requires the various states, regions, and parties to close ranks and present 
& generally common and solid front. Probably it is not too much to expect the 
same sort of development in Brazil. 


Brazil is a land of enormous ferment and enormous potential. Her 

people are characterized by a wholesome tolerance and sense of political balance. 
Some of her political institutions are young -- parties, for example, in their 
modern form -- but a practice of developing them within a democratic and civilian 
framework now seems firmly established. The day would appear to be past when an 
Hermes da Fonseca could set up a quasi-military regime or even when a Vargas 
could establish a civilian dictatorship. Parties need solidifying and rooting 

in the Brazilian landscape, but there seems no good reason why it will not 

come. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND SPACE EXPLORATION 
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A paper for the American Political Science Association, 57th Annual Meeting 
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for the program on National Government, Panel 1: Fashioning a Public Policy 
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i. Introduction 


Almost four years have now passed since the dramatic advent of the space age in 
October 1957. During this time the main features of a public policy for space exploration 
have been formulated and implemented by an active program with a strong supporting 
budget. Thus we are in a position to examine the substance of the policy, how it was 
fashioned, and the implications for the political science profession. 


Few problems of government can compare in complexity and scope with those 
involved in man's venture into the new environment of outer space. And yet this effort 
is not altogether shrouded in mystery for those of us who are not scientists and engineers. 
Infact, the first questions considered in the formulation of policy involved the applica- 
tion of essentially familiar concepts of political science to a new field. Perhaps these 
concepts were not easily detected in the stream of scientific information on the orbiting 
data of satellites, discovery of radiation belts, and the thrust of launching vehicles. 
Nonetheless, our first problem was how to organize and administer our activities on 
earth so that we could carry on an effective space program. The scientific and 
technological nature of the subject should not obscure the fact that toward the end of 
1957 and the beginning of 1958, a basic task lay in the field of government organization. 
That this situation was not widely understood at the time by the political science profession, 
however, may be inferred from the fact that the formulation of objectives and organiza- 
tional arrangements was largely the work of elected officials and their staff members, 
lawyers, and scientists who found themselves playing a major role in government 
operations. 
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The governmental problems of outer space continue as ever present factors in the 
execution of the United States space program. In the future, the wealth of the background 
of political science may more easily be drawn upon in contributing toward an understanding 
and solution of these problems if our experience with space exploration is analyzed in 
accordance with some of our recognized patterns of approach; policy, program and budget; 
executive-legislative relations; interdepartmental coordination and the role of the Vice 
President; civilian-military relations; the relation of government to industry; the organ- 
ization of Congress; the organization and administration of international space activities; 
government and science and political science. Such an approach requires, first of all, 

a knowledge of what is involved in man's attempt to explore the Universe. 


2. The Nature of Space Exploration 


Earth satellites were first sent into orbit during the International Geophysical Year 
(July 1, 1957 - December 31, 1958) when the scientists of 66 nations combined their efforts 
to extend our knowledge of earth and space. The IGY exemplified what could be accomplish- 
ed through cooperation by the international scientific community whose peaceful objectives 
and projects were organized under the aegis of the International Council of Scientific Unions. 
Man's curiosity is a force which has always spurred him on to explore strange lands and 
unknown seas. Through the IGY, this compelling urge to investigate was organized ona 
worldwide basis with the advantage of new technological tools. 


Success in achieving the objectives of space research depends upon the coordination of 
the requisite elements in the basic sciences: astronomy, chemistry, physics, physiology, 
and psychology. Specializations within these fields, of which nuclear physics and observa- 
tional astronomy may be given as examples, must be combined with composite sciences 
such as astrophysics, meteorology, medicine, etc. These disciplines had been used prior 
to the space age to carry on research into the upper atmosphere by m eans of balloons and 
high altitude sounding rockets. The development of rockets capable of thrusting objects 
into outer space made possible the investigation of this new environment. The technological 
problems are challenging, and these also require the coordination of many different 
techniques for their solution. In fact, the motif of space exploration is coordination whether 
we consider science and technology, international relations, or the operation of national 
governments. 


Although rocket technology had its inception in connection with missiles, the use of 
launching equipment for space research was for peaceful, scientific objectives which were 
international in character. The United States and the U.S.S.R. were the only nations at 
first capable of launching satellites and space probes, but the scientists and engineers of 
many nations participated in the worldwide network of tracking stations essential for 
receiving data which required evaluation. No country exercises sovereignty over sufficient 
territory for the adequate tracking of satellites which flash over national boundary lines 
in earth orbits whose time is usually measured in minutes. 


The practical applications of space research can benefit the people of all nations. 
Meteorological satellites can improve predictions of the weather, foretelling the paths of 
hurricanes and effecting savings in life and property. Navigation satellites will provide 
an all-weather, day-and-night system whose accuracy, far exceeding existing methods, 
will benefit ships and planes. Communication satellites will provide instantaneous world- 
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wide coverage for messages, expanding our presently overloaded systems with facilities 
which are expected to be commercially profitable. To these and other tangible benefits, 
we must add a consideration of the various ways in which space exploration has had an 
impact upon society. 


The sudden and dramatic success of the first earth satellite produced an immediate 
psychological effect upon world Opinion. Space exploration became a symbol of national 
achievement in science and technology, and a factor in world politics. This, in turn, had 
the effect of accelerating the rate of developing space projects. The fact that most of 
these activities take place on the surface of our globe cannot be overemphasized. The 
personnel, resources, and facilities which make it possible to investigate the space 
environment are located on the earth. The tremendous cost of a full-scale space program 


is borne by the people who may also enjoy the practical results and make them available 
to mankind as a whole. 


The implications for the defense of the Free World were obvious because the Soviet 
capability of launching spacecraft was evidence of ability to project intercontinental and 
intermediate range ballistic missiles. The possibility of new weapons of mass destruction, 
directed toward the earth from outer space, has repercussions on defense preparedness. 

At the same time, the potential of reconnaissance satellites to warn of impending hostilities 
offers a new method of deterring military aggression. Both military and international 
"police'' purposes have implications for disarmament proposals which require methods of 
inspection for effectiveness in preventing military attacks. 


A complicating factor in the situation is the close relationship between the civilian 
and military uses of outer space. The peaceful purposes of space research in meteorology, 
navigation, and communications have military implications. This is not surprising inasmuch 
as weather prediction, accuracy in navigation, and swift communications play a part in 
daily life during times of peace, cold war, and war. But the difficulty of defining the 
difference between military and civilian purposes, in terms of international law, highlights 
the necessity of establishing the intent of the user of space vehicles before they are sent 
into outer space. The international scope of the subject is established by the fact that the 
whole world can be affected by the purposes of spacecraft; the cooperation of many nations 
is needed to obtain worldwide data; and numerous countries have scientific and technical 
skills to contribute toward space exploration. 


Among the repercussions in the United States of the Soviet Union being first to orbit 
a man-made moon was a reappraisal of our educational system and its capacity to produce 
the needed number of scientists and engineers for the future. As in so many other areas 


of our culture, this self-analysis reflected strong public support in favor of a space 
program. 


The significance of space activities, their potential for peaceful purposes contribut- 
ing toward international cooperation as well as their possible use for military operations, 
confronted the government with the necessity of making decisions on a policy, program, 
and budget adequate to meet the future. 


3. Policy, Program, and Budget 


Most of the major component parts of our basic policy on space activities are set 
forth in the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as amended (P.L. 85-568, 85th 
Congress), Considering the number of Federal agencies with interests in this field, and 
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the accelerated rate of progress in space science and technology, it is to be expected that 
our guidelines must be amplified and clarified when necessary. As new issues arise, 
augmenting policy decisions are made by the President or by agencies other than the 

’ National Aeronautics and Space Administration, particularly by the Department of Defense. 
Parts of several laws are applicable to the U.S. space program, but in general, an outline 
of the main provisions of the NASA Act will afford a background for beginning an examina- 
tion of the political science concepts involved. 


Declaring that the policy of the United States is that space activities should be devoted 
to peaceful purposes for the benefit of all mankind, and that our welfare and security require 
an adequate program and leadership, the law provides for the establishment of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). Building its organization upon the nucleus 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (NACA), and certain functions trans- 
ferred from the Department of Defense, NASA is given authority ''to plan, direct, and 
conduct aeronautical and space activities'' except those primarily concerned with defense. 


|: The Department of Defense has responsibility over ''activities peculiar to or primarily 


associated with the development of weapons systems.'' Both agencies have authority to 
engage in research and development in this area. 


Having divided responsibility for the U.S. space program between NASA and the 
Department of Defense, and considering the space-related interests of other agencies, the 
NASA Act provides for coordination by the National Aeronautics and Space Council, an 
advisory body to the President. In addition, a Civilian Military Liaison Committee was 
established to effect close cooperation between the Department of Defense and NASA. The 
implementation of these legislative provisions on coordination will be discussed in subsequent 
sections of this paper. 


The NASA Act declares that it is our policy to cooperate with other nations, and groups 
of nations, in the peaceful applications of space technology, and toward the attainment of this 
objective NASA is authorized to carry on a program of international cooperation under the 
foreign policy guidance of the President. Among the other legal provisions, one in parti- 
cular should be noted: that NASA is directed to conduct a program of public information. 


The program for implementing these general policy directives is presented at the 
beginning of each year to the Congressional committees concerned with space activities. 
Government administrators, scientists, and engineers use colored picture slides and 
charts to explain current projects and future long-range plans. Distinguished panels of 
experts interpret scientific data in briefings which can be understood by laymen. The 
results are easily obtainable in the published hearings of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences on NASA's Scientific and Technical Programs. 


NASA's civilian-oriented space record is impressive in the production of scientific 
data on the solar system; the use of earth satellites for weather research and forecasting, 
communications, and navigation; the progress made in handling the problems of man in 
Space; and in outstanding achievements in international cooperation. 


Simultaneously, the space technology program of the Department of Defense is directed 
toward the use of new methods for improving the capabilities of the armed forces. Space 
applications to meet military requirements or strengthen our capacity for defense include 
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communications, navigation, satellite alarm systems which will detect the launching of 
ballistic missiles, and reconnaissance. 


Ten other agencies have responsibilities for space-related projects and may influence 
the formation of significant aspects of our public policy. This situation requires analysis 
in terms of interdepartmental coordination, but it may suffice to mention, at this point, 
that the Atomic Energy Commission has charge of nuclear rocket propulsion, while the 
Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce is engaged in the development of an oper- 
ational meteorological satellite system. 


The score of the number of satellites and space probes thus far successfully launched 
by the United States and the U.S.S.R. provides one form of index to achievements in this 
. field. By August 21,1961, the United States had launched 46 satellites of which 28 were 
still in earth orbit. Of 12 launched by the U.S.S.R., one was still orbiting the earth. Both 
[mmf the United States and the U.S.S.R. had 2 satellites in solar orbit. The U.S.S.R. had one 
] lunar impact, and sent two men into orbits of the earth; the United States had 2 suborbital 
man flights. It is significant that 12 of the U.S. satellites were still transmitting data to the 
earth, whereas the U.S.S.R. had none. The heavier payloads launched by the Soviet Union 
point to their advantage in big boosters, but the United States is ahead in the versatility of 
its multiple approach to the practical applications of space technology and the collection of 
scientific information. 


We must look to the appropriations to determine the extent to which our policy and 
program are being supported by the budget. The appropriations for NASA rose from 
$523,575, 000 in fiscal 1960 to $964, 000, 000 in fiscal 1961, and for the current fiscal year, 
1962, the funds made available by Congress come to $1, 671, 750,000. Following the request 
of the Eisen er administration on January 16, 1961 for a NASA appropriation of 
$1, 109, 630,.the space program was twice reviewed by the new administration. The result 
was that President Kennedy, in a second State of the Union Message on May 25, 1961, asked 
for additional funds to achieve four national goals: (1) to land a man on the moon and return 
him safely to earth before 1970; (2) to speed up the nuclear-powered rocket program; (3) 

' ‘ to accelerate space satellites for worldwide communications; and (4) to establish a satellite 
-| system for global weather observation at the earliest possible date. 


Advancing the target dates for these goals required increases in the 1962 budgets of 
other agencies in addition to NASA, resulting in approximate totals for space and space- 
related projects for the Department of Defense of $1, 079, 400,000; for the AEC, $255, 700, 000; 
and for the Weather Bureau, $52,970,000. It is difficult to calculate the exact amounts for 
Defense Department space programs because some facilities are used for other defense 
purposes and some are shared with NASA, €.g., use of the launching facilities at the 
Atlantic and Pacific Missile Ranges. It is fair to say, however, that well over $3 billion 
is scheduled for expenditure on space activities during fiscal 1962. Estimating that an 
additional $7-$9 billion will be required over the next five years, President Kennedy made 
clear to the Congress on May 25th that 


--othis is a judgment which the Members of the Congress must 
finally make--let it be clear that I am asking the Congress and 
the country to accept a firm commitment to a new course of 
action--a course which will last for many years and carry very 
heavy costs...I think every citizen of this country as well as 
the Members of Congress should consider the matter carefully 
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in making their judgment... there is no sense in agreeing, 
or desiring, that the United States take an affirmative posi- 
tion in outer space unless we are prepared to do the work 
and bear the burdens to make it successful. ... 


The response of the Congress was affirmative, marking one more milestone in the history 
of executive-legislative relations concerning the subject of outer space. 


4, Executive -Legislative Relations 


The support of the American people for a preeminent space program is reflected in 
the bipartisan nature of executive-legislative efforts, as well as in the unanimous votes 

or overwhelming approval by Congress of space legislation and appropriations. Following 
the November 1958 election when the Democratic Party won striking majorities in the 
House and Senate, there appeared to be some anxiety among our allies as to whether an 
impasse in the conduct of foreign policy might develop between the President and the 
Congress. 


Secretary of State Dulles, on behalf of President Eisenhower, extended an invitation 

to the Senate Majority Leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, to represent the United States in the 
United Nations which was then considering a resolution to establish an Ad hoc Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. On November 17, 1958, Senator Johnson addressed the 
UN Political and Security Committee: 


-ee 1 am here to express to you the essential unity of the 
American people in their support of the goals of the resolu- 
tion offered now in their name. This resolution is presented, 
as our system requires, by the representative of the executive 
branch of our Government. I speak here today at its request. 


The executive position in the United States is held by the 
Republican Party through the mandate of the people. I am here 
as a member of one house of the legislative branch, in which 
the majority position is held, also at the mandate of the people, 
by the Democratic Party, of which I am a member. 


These are distinctions. They are not, on this resolution, 
differences. On the goal of dedicating outer space to peaceful 
purposes for the benefit of all mankind there are no differ- 
ences within our Government, between our parties, or among 
our people. The executive and the legislative branches of 
our Government are together. ... 


Thus, we have, within the context of space exploration, one of our outstanding examples 
of bipartisan foreign policy. 


On the domestic side, however, some adjustments were required between the executive 
and legislative branches in formulating certain provisions of the NASA Act. The President 
and Congress easily agreed that the uses of space technology should be peaceful and pro- 
mote international cooperation; that a new civilian space agency should be established; and 
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that essentially military space projects remain the responsibility of the Department of 
Defense. These proposals were originally formulated by officials in the executive branch, 
particularly in the White House, the Bureau of the Budget, and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. The draft legislation sent to the Congress by the President 
was based upon the philosophy of Introduction to Outer Space, a report by the President's 
Scientifie’ Advisory Committee of which Dr. James R. Killian was chairman. 


Meanwhile, the Congress had already undertaken its own investigation. The Senate 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee began hearings on the missile/satellite situation 
in November 1957. Throughout the 1958 Congressional session, full-scale studies on the 
problems generated by the feasibility of space exploration were undertaken by the Senate 
Special Committee on Space and Astronautics and the House Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 


: The differences which developed between the executive and legislative branches con- 

. cerning the NASA Act were not rooted in divergent party views; rather, they emerged from 
different assumptions concerning the nature of the problem requiring solution. The draft 
legislation sent to the Hill made no provision for coordinating the work of all federal agencies 
engaged in space activities, nor did it provide for specific coordination between the two 
principals: the Department of Defense and NASA. The assumption was that the agencies 

would cooperate voluntarily and prevent unnecessary duplication. Congress preferred to 
establish by statute the National Aeronautics and Space Council and the Civilian Military 
Liaison Committee, which will be discussed in subsequent sections of this paper on inter- 
departmental coordination and civilian-military relations. 


During the time when the President and Congress represented different political 
parties, some differences developed over the use of executive privilege to withhold certain 
information requested by Congressional comrnittees. In the spring of 1959, Senator 
Symington chaired a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, holding hearings on ''Governmental Organization for Space Activities. '' When the 
administrator of NASA, Dr. T. Keith Glennan, was questioned about the work of the Space 
] Council, he replied that its deliberations were advisory to the President and therefore 

4 confidential. Dr. Glennan was requested to check back with the President to see if execu- 
tive privilege could be removed from this area. The consequence was that Dr. Glennan 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the Subcommittee on April 7, 1959, stating that he had 
consulted with the President who maintained that the effectiveness of the advisory body 
required that its deliberations be confidential. 


The Subcommittee concluded that Congress "has difficulty in obtaining information 
concsrning overall space policies, plans, programs, and accomplishments.'' This led to 
the further conclusion that the only method by which Congress could obtain coordinzied in- 
formation on total U.S. space activities was by calling witnesses from all agencies involved 
and by seeking information in connection with the budget requests of each agency. The 
problem of how interdepartmental coordination for space activities was being carried on in 
the executive branch became a matter of increasing concern to the Congress. 


5. Interdepartmental Coordination and the Role of the Vice President 


The purpose of the National Aeronautics and Space Council, whose origin traces back 
to the legislative record of the Senate Special Committee on Space and Astronautics, is to 
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ensure coordination at the highest level of the efforts of major departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. 


Originally, the NASA Act provided that the membership of the Space Council must be 
composed of the President, who ''shall preside'', the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Administrator of NASA, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, an 
additional member appointed by the President from one of the Federal agencies, and not 
more than three distinguished private citizens. The Act directed the Council to advise the 
President concerning his defined duties; to survey significant activities, including policies, 
plans, programs, and accomplishments; to develop a comprehensive program of aeronautic- 
al and space activities to be conducted by agencies of the United States; to provide particu- 
larly for effective coordination between NASA and the Department of Defense; and to resolve 
differences between agencies. 


The agencies whose space or space-related activities require coordination include 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Department of Defense 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
Department of State 
National Science Foundation 
Department of Commerce: 
National Bureau of Standards 
Weather Bureau 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Space Science Board (National Academy of Sciences - quasi-official) 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory 
Federal Communications Commission 
United States Information Agency 


| From time to time other agencies may be involved, e.g., the Department of Justice in 
, connection with patents and antitrust legislation, and the Office of Civil and Defense 


Mobilization in its Telecommunications function. 


The Space Council was authorized to employ a small professional staff to be headed 
by a civilian executive secretary appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 


_ Sent of the Senate. This provision of the law was not implemented during the Eisenhower 
_ Administration, although an acting executive secretary was designated to serve. 


Coordination between departments was often achieved by means of joint agreements 


|} for cooperation, an arrangement which still continues since this is a characteristic pattern 
_ used within the Government for any subject requiring mutual effort by two or more agencies. 
_Ajoint Nuclear Propulsion Office was established by the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 


Commission and the Administrator of NASA. The Pioneer III and Pioneer IV space probes 
were directed by NASA with the Army as agent. NASA and the National Science Foundation 
cooperated in supporting the Space Science Board. Tiros I, the satellite for weather re- 
search, involved cooperation mainly between NASA and the Weather Bureau. The inter- 
national tracking system is an example of cooperation between NASA and the Department of 
State, an essential arrangement when bilateral and multilateral agreements are required 
for the establishment and operation of facilities in foreign countries. 


By the spring of 1959, there was evidence of misunderstanding by the government 
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administrators concerning the meaning of the legal requirement for ''a comprehensive pro- 
gram of aeronautical and space activities to be conducted by the agencies of the United 
States. '' This situation was revealed in the testimony given to the Subcommittee on 
Governmental Organization for Space Activities, Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. The Subcommittee considered that lack of comprehensive, overall 
direction would result in weaknesses in liaison and coordination, making it difficult for 
Congress to authorize and appropriate funds in accordance with current and long-range 
considerations. To dispel the confusion, the Subcommittee's report of August 25, 1959 
defined the intent of Congress: | 


Within the context of the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 "'a comprehensive space program'' means a planned course 

of action, present and future, designed to achieve all the objectives 
set forth in the declaration of policy by taking into account the 
needs and requirements of all civilian and military agencies 
engaged in space activities. 


Nevertheless, the title in the NASA Act on ''Coordination of Aeronautical and Space 
Activities!'was not popular in the Executive Branch, and in January 1960, President 
Eisenhower asked that the Space Councilbe abolished. Such an amendment passed the 
House of Representatives on June 9, 1960, but the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences issued a Memorandum on August 31, 1960 stating that such action was clear- 
ly not urgent, inasmuch as the Space Council had held only one meeting during the year and 
no future meetings were planned. The Committee pointed out that it was only a short time 
before January 20, 1961 when a new President would take office, that he might have differ- 
ent views on the matter, and his freedom of action should not be restricted. 


President Kennedy decided to activate the Space Council, and on April 25, 1961 the 
NASA Act was amended so that the Vice President became Chairman, the other members 
being the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the NASA Administrator, and the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. The President is no longer a statutory 
member of the Space Council nor are his functions enumerated in the law. The Council, 
which is located in the Executive Office of the President, is to advise and assist the 
President ''as he may request with respect to the performance of functions in the aeronautics 
and space field.'' These functions are similar to those originally spelled out as duties of 
the President, except that the wording emphasizes that cooperation should be provided 
‘among all departments and agencies of the United States.'"' 


A civilian executive secretary was appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and a specific appropriation was made for the work of the Space 
Council. 


The amendment of the NASA Act had the effect of enhancing the role of the Vice 
President. His statutory position on the National Security Council is that of a member, but 
his chairmanship of the Space Council enables him to make a significant contribution to 
interdepartmental coordination. The President has frequently referred to the role of the 
Vice President in space activities, and among the requests for advice from the Space 


Council is that concerning the relations of government and industry on space communica- 
tions, 
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During the same period when the Space Council was being revived as an instrument of 
interdepartmental coordination, the President abolished numerous other coordinating 
mechanisms, notably the Operations Coordinating Board. The Federal Council for Science 
and Technology was retained, however, with responsibility for improving coordination, 
planning, and management of scientific and technical programs of the Federal Government. 
The different methods which have been, and are being, tried for interdepartmental coordina- 
tion afford an opportunity for political scientists to make comparative studies of alternative 
procedures for solving problems of liaison and cooperation. 


6. Civilian-Military Relations 


The relation between NASA and the Department of Defense is unique in civilian- 
military developments. The problem is not altogether one of civilian control in the ordinary 
sense of that term because both agencies are operated under civilian administrators. The 
problem is how best to manage an enterprise which is separate in some respects, while in 
others, maximum cooperation is required for the effective use of personnel, facilities and 
funds. 


Mention has already been made of the close connection between the scientific, peace- 
ful uses of outer space and their implications for military operations and defense. Similarly, 
military research and development may yield valuable applications for civilian purposes. 
Some overlapping interests are inevitable, but in a program costing billions of dollars, an 
essential objective is the elimination of duplication. Prior to the establishment of NASA, it 
was estimated that between 75 and 90 percent of U.S. space activities were located in the 
Department of Defense. When the decision was made to have a civilian-oriented program, 
some of the space functions and facilities of the Department of Defense were transferred to 
NASA. 

Congress sought to provide a method of interagency cooperation by means of the 
Civilian Military Liaison Committee, a body whose legislative history began in the bill re- 
ported by the House Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration. The Chairman 
of the CMLC was to be appointed by the President and representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and NASA were to serve on the Committee. The first Chairman said that the 
CMLC had turned out to be little more than a ''post office.'' In practice, the CMLC was by- 
passed because cooperation between the two agencies was handled by top officials at one 
level and by operating specialists at other levels where mutual interests required joint 
efforts by experts on space science and technology. The weaknesses of the CMLC were 
first made public in Congressional hearings during the spring of 1959, and the President 
issued a revised charter to strengthen the organization on July 1, 1959. The Chairman 
resigned in April 1960, however, and the CMLC fell into disuse. 


President Eisenhower's request to the Congress to abolish the CMLC was part of the 
same proposal in which he expressed a desire to eliminate the Space Council. The House of 
Representatives voted to replace the CMLC with an ''Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordin- 
ating Board'', but the Senate took no action. The Bureau of the Budget, NASA, and the 
Department of Defense were opposed to the creation of the Board by statute. On June 28, 
1960, however, a joint Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating Board was established by 
agreement between NASA and the Department of Defense. The co-chairmen of the Board 
are the Director of Defense Research and Engineering and the Deputy Administrator of 
NASA. The function of this Board is to ''review planning to avoid duplication; coordinate 
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activities of common interest; identify problems requiring solution by either NASA or DOD. 
and insure a steady exchange of information. "' 


There was tacit acceptance of this situation by the Congress, and on May 10, 1961 an 
Administration proposal for abolishing the CMLC was referred to the appropriate committees 
for consideration. 


Questions concerning the balance between military and civilian space efforts were 
raised following the ''Report to the President-Elect of the Ad hoc Committee on Space", 

of which Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner was Chairman. Dr. Wiesner was subsequently appointed 
by President Kennedy to be Chairman of the Science Advisory Committee and Chairman of 
the Federal Council for Science and Technology. On March 9, 1961, the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Science and Astronautics, Hon. Overton Brooks, wrote President 

wa; Kennedy that 


I cannot fail to take cognizance of the fact that emphasis on the 
military uses of space is being promoted in a quasi-public fashion 
within the defense establishment. Nor can I ignore the suggestion, 
implicit in the unabridged version of the Wiesner report that the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration role in space is 
purely one of scientific research and that the military role in the 
development of space systems will be predominant... I feel 
obliged to point out that in view of the recent Defense Department 
decision to concentrate all railitary space research in a single 
service, this question of civilian preeminence in space exploration 
becomes paramount. 


Chairman Brodks pointed out that the NASA Act ''makes it crystal clear that the prime 
American mission in space is toward peaceful purposes, "' 


In his reply of March 23, 1961, President Kennedy reassured Mr. Brooks that 


-.ethere is no basic disagreement between us. It is not now, 
nor has it ever been, my intention to subordinate the activities 
in space of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
to those of the Department of Defense... Furthermore I have 
been assured by Dr. Wiesner that it was not the intention of 

his space task force to recommend the restriction of the NASA 
to the area of scientific research in space... In making policy 
decisions on such programs, I intend to rely heavily on the 
advice of the Vice President, based on his invaluable experience 
with the Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


The internal situation within the Pentagon to which Hon. Overton Brooks referred con- 
cerned the coordination of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Army, Navy, and the 
Air Force. The 1958 amendments to the National Security Act of 1947 strengthened the 

Power and authority of the Secretary of Defense and created the post of Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering. The Director is the principal advisor to the Secretary of 

Defense on scientific and technical matters. He has authority to direct and control research 
and engineering projects which, in the opinion of the Secretary, require centralized manage- 
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ment. The head of the Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) reports to the Director 
who also has charge of the cooperative arrangements which are being worked out between 
the Department of Defense and NASA. 


The policy adopted by the Department of Defense for the development of space systems 
permits each military department, under conditions prescribed by the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, to conduct preliminary research related to its assigned function, 
but beyond that proposals must be submitted to the Director. Responsibility for space 
research, development, test, and engineering is assigned to the Air Force, and only in 
'ynusual circumstances'' will an exception be made by the Secretary of Defense or his 
Deputy. 

It is evident that civilian-military relations in the conduct of space programs, affect- 

@ ing both national and international affairs, afford an unusual opportunity for research and 


h analysis by political scientists. 


1. Relation of Government and Industry 


Political scientists could find no more fascinating and intriguing problem than that of 
fashioning a public policy for space communications. Every concept of political science 
analyzed elsewhere in this paper is applicable to the achievement of a worldwide satellite 
communications system. Indeed, the combination of factors involved in this effort -- 
scientific, technological, economic, international, and political -- will undoubtedly lead to 
aseries of policies as we progress in developing this new enterprise. 


The United States scored a triumph in demonstrating the feasibility of communications 
satellites at a time when existing international systems of transmitting information by 
telephone, te¥egraph, radio, and television, are overloaded, and future estimates indicate 
atremendous increase in the demand for global communications. 


The commercial possibilities raised the issue of who should own and operate the 

j satellite system. One alternative was U.S. government ownership and operation. A second 
|’ method was ownership and operation by the United Nations. A third answer to the question 
was private ownership emphasizing the role of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Still a fourth alternative was a joint organization of several domestic and 

foreign companies; and this plan, in turn, created an additional issue of whether the joint 
venture should be carried on only by the international common carriers or should also in- 
clude equipment manufacturers. Each of these alternatives contained some provision for 
furnishing communications services to other users. 


On June 15, 1961, President Kennedy requested the Vice President, as Chairman of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council, to study the ''government-wide policy recom- 
mendations for bringing into optimum use a the earliest practicable time operational com- 
munications satellites.'' The President indicated that consideration should be given toa 
}) global system; that the highest priority be accorded ''public interest objectives'' and 
Policy proposals should include recommendations not only as to the 
nature and diversity of ownership and operation of communications 
systems and parts thereof, but also proposed objectives. Effective 
utilization of both our public and private resources needs to be 
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assured, as well as close cooperation with other countries and 
their communications systems. Continuing coordination of the 
governmental agencies responsible for regulatory, space, 
military, and other aspects of this field is essential. 


The procedure followed by the Space Council in assisting the President to develop 
such a policy was described by the Executive Secretary, Dr. E. C. Welsh, in testimony 
given before the Subcommittee on Monopoly of the Senate Select Small Business Committee, 
It is seldom that the steps in a policymaking process have been made 
public in so clear and concise a statement; 


1. Prior to its public release, the President's letter of June 15 
was dis::ributed to the heads of interested agencies; 


2. Representatives of the following agencies were invited to meet 
with me to work out draft policy language: State, Defense, NASA, 
AEC, Justice, FCC, OCDM, Bureau of the Budget, and the Office of 
the President's Scientific Adviser; 


3. Various policy questions were distributed from time to time :o 
that the participants would be ready to discuss them and suggest 
language at the next meeting. After a series of such meetings, I 
drafted a working paper, which reflected significant suggestions and 
proposals previously received from the staff participants. During 
this period, suggestions received from various non-government 
sources were also studied. 


4, On July 5, a meeting was held, at which time a word-by-word 
examination of the draft working paper was made. 


5. Modifications in that paper were adopted by unanimous agreement 
and the paper was circulated for internal coordination in the respective 
staffs. A few additional editorial changes were adopted as a result of 
this re-examination. 


6. A formal Space Council meeting was held on July 14. The Vice 
President presided. In addition to the statutory members of the 

Council, those who attended and participated in the meeting included 

the Attorney General, the Chairman of the FCC, and the Deputy Director 
of OCDM. 


7. Unanimous agreement was reached in the Council meeting. On 
instruction from the Vice President, the recommendations were 
delivered tu the President. 


8. The President evaluated the recommendations and made a public 
announcement of the policy on July 24. 


The Executive Secretary has been requested to work with the interested 
agencies in order to maintain a continuing follow-up on communication 
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Satellite problems and policy, and also to give specific attention to the 
question of patent policy and how if affects or may affect the communica- 
tion satellite picture. 


The Statement of the President on Communication Satellite Policy was issued on 
July 24, 1961, nine days after policy recommendations had been requested from the Space 
Council. The President again invited all nations to take part in a communication satellite 
system in the interest of world peace. He pointed out that both the U.S. civil and military 
programs are in the research and development stage, and that as yet no commitments 
between government and private industry had been made on an operational system. 


The policy enunciated by the President favors private ownership and operation of that 
part of the worldwide communications system for which the United States is responsible, 
# provided certain requirements are met. At the earliest practicable date, a global system 
/ covering even non-profitable portions of the world, is to provide opportunities for foreign 
participation. The system is to be used by authorized communications carriers on a non- 
discriminatory and equitable basis. Communications are to be economical and effective 
competition is to be achieved by competitive bidding, the structure of ownership or control, 
"full compliance with the antitrust legislation'' and governmental regulatory controls. 


The responsibilities of the U.S.Government, in addition to regulatory controls, are to 
encourage research and development; supervise international negotiations and agreements; 
control launchings of U.S. spacecraft; provide effective use of the radio-frequency spectrum; 
discontinue electronic functioning of satellites when necessary; provide technical assistance 
to newly-developing countries; and join with other nations in examining the role of the United 
Nations and the International Telecommunication Union in international space communica- 
tions, Furthermore, the policy is to ''make use of the commercial system for general 
governmental purposes and establish separate communications satellite systems when re- 
quired to meet unique government needs which cannot, in the national interest, be met by 
the commercial system." 


All agencies are to cooperate with the Space Council in order to assure continuing 
policy coordination and recommendations concerning compliance with the policy. 


Understandingsbetween the government and private industry are now in the process of 
negotiation by several federal agencies and private companies whose interest in space 
communications is matched in the Congress by a number of committees which have held 
hearings on the subject. 


8, Congressional Committee Organization and Jurisdiction 


Space exploration created some puzzling problems of committee organization and 
jurisdiction for the Congress. When the comprehensive nature of space activities was re- 
vealed in the hearings held by the Senate Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee toward 
the end of 1957, it became evident that the subject matter of major component parts of a 
United States space program cut across the jurisdictional lines of several standing 
‘committees of the House and Senate. A different combination of the substantive committees 
could be involved with each new piece of space legislation, in addition to the regular pro- 
cesses of the Committees on Appropriations. 
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The complicated parliamentary situation which might arise in the referral of bills 
to the committees was recognized and became a factor in the selection of the fifteen 
members appointed to the Special Committee on Space and Astronautics established by the 
Senate on February 6, 1958. For the most part, the Special Committee was composed of 
the chairmen and ranking minority members of the standing committees which had a 
logical interest in space exploration: Appropriations, Foreign Relations, Armed Services, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Government Operations, and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The importance attached to space exploration by the Congress was indicat- 
ed by the election as committee chairman of the Majority Leader of the Senate, Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 


The House of Representatives created the Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration on March 5, 1958, with thirteen members whose permanent committee 
assignment also largely reflected the possible extension of their interests to space or 
space-related subjects. As in the case of the Senate, the Majority Leader, Honorable 
John W. McCormack, became chairman. 


The future organization of Congress for handling legislative space matters was a 
task for internal consideration rather than one whose solution could reasonably be sought 
through the process of public testimony. Four alternative methods of committee organiza- 
tion and jurisdiction were analyzed by the committee members and staff in terms of their 
advantages and disadvantages: 


l. Division of Jurisdiction on Outer Space Among Present 
Standing Committees of the House and Senate 


:. Creation of Separate Standing Committees on Outer Space 
“in the House and Senate 


3. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy To Absorb Jurisdiction 
over Outer Space Problems 


4. Proposal for a Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Space. 
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At one point in the legislative history, there was a strong probability that provision 
for a Joint Committee on Aeronautics and Space would be contained in the bill which was 
ultimately enacted as Public Law 85-568, 85th Congress, H.R.12575, July 29, 1958. In 
reporting the legislation to the House on the creation of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the House Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration recom- 
mended a joint Congressional Committee. The idea was abandoned by the House, however, 
in favor of amending its rules to provide for a separate Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics composed of 25 members (enlarged in 1961 to 28 members). 


The Senate version of the space legislation actually provided for a Joint Committee 

on Aeronautics and Space, but when the matter was considered by the Conference Committee 
the Senate conferees acceded to the expressed preference of the House for a separate stand- 
ing committee. The Senate then amended its own rules and established the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences with 15 members chosen primarily because of their 
membership on other Senate committees with overlapping interests in space exploration. 


The result is that there are two standing committees whose titles reflect the differ- 
ence in their jurisdictions. The House committee has broad jurisdiction over science, in- 
cluding but not confined to astronautics; whereas the Senate committee, as its name implies, 
has responsibility for aeronautical and space sciences. 


In creating the jurisdiction of the House Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
certain functions of the Committee on Armed Services and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce were transferred, after consultation with their chairmen, to the new 
committee. Primary legislative jurisdiction was given to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics over outer space activities as well as certain scientific agencies: the Bureau 
of Standards, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, and the National Science Foundation. The Committee was also assigned 
responsibility for scientific research and development, and science scholarships. 


The new Senate Committee has jurisdiction over the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and is responsible for aeronautical and space sciences, except those 
primarily concerned with the development of weapons systems or military operations which 
are reserved to the Senate Armed Services Committee. The Senate Space Committee has 
authority, however, to survey and report on both the se mntaasaal and civilian space activities 
of all agencies of the United States. 


It is evident that the problem of coordination of space activities in the Executive 
Branch is also present in the Congress. This problem is an inevitable concomitant of 
Space exploration because of the many factors which must be combined in order to achieve 
success, 


9.___ International Space Activities 


Policy objectives of the United Nations for international space activities began to take 
shape as part of the comprehensive negotiations on disarmament. On January 12, 1957, 
almost nine months before an earth satellite was first orbited, the United States indicated 
Teadiness to participate in "fair, balanced, reliable systems'' for controlling outer space 
vehicles in order to devote their use exclusively to peaceful, scientific purposes. Toward 
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this objective, the United Nations General Assembly included provision for a joint study of 
an outer space inspection system in the disarmament resolution adopted on November 14, 
1957. The Soviet Union voted against this resolution, and on March 15, 1958, proposed 

to the United Nations that the use of cosmic space for military purposes be banned, that 
foreign military bases be eliminated, and that the United Nations should establish an agency 
for international cooperation to study space problem: The idea that controls for the uses 
of outer space should be contingent upon the liquidation of bases was not acceptable to the 
United States. In September 1958, the United States requested the General Assembly to 
consider a program for international cooperation in outer space, and to declare itself on 
"the separability of the question of the peaceful uses of outer space from that of disarma- 
ment.'' This policy determination was deemed desirable so that lack of agreement on an 
effective system of inspection and control of armaments need not delay progress in analyz- 
ing the unusual effects of space exploration upon international relations. 


On December 13, 1958, the General Assembly established the United Nations Ad hoc 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. Although given membership on this 18- 
nation Ad hoc Committee, the Soviet Union refused to participate in its work, alleging that 
the membership was one-sided in favor of the western nations. The U.S.S.R. was joined 
by four other nations: Czechoslovakia, Poland, India, and the United Arab Republic. The 
other 13 nations, including the United States which considered that the Committee member- 
ship was ''more than fair'' to the Soviet Union, met their responsibility to the United Nations 
ina report (June 25, 1959) analyzing the scientific and technical aspects of outer space, 
existing arrangements for international organization and administration, and the legal 
problems of space exploration. 


The major scientific fields concerned with experimentation in outer space were found 
to be already’ organized in a number of non-governmental unions, and the International 
Council of Scientific Unions was commended for having successfully demonstrated its 
capacity to coordinate voluntary scientific activities on a worldwide scale, particularly 
during the International Geophysical Year. 


The inter-governmental organizations with a substantial interest in space activities 
were described by the Ad hoc Committee which concluded that this was neither the time 
to establish a new autonomous inter-governmental agency nor would it be practicable to 
delegate the overall task to one of the existing specialized organizations. The continuance 
of present procedures was favored, together with the suggestion that information on space 
activities be included in the reports of the specialized organizations to the United Nations. 
From such practices, functional controls may be expected to develop over such areas as 
weather prediction through the World Meteorological Organization and the allocation of 
tadio frequencies to spacecraft through the International Telecommunication Union. Num- 
erous specialized agencies already have rules and regulations which may apply in some 
degree to space activities of different, kinds. 


The problem of international control is how to coordinate the administrative regula- 
tions of various agencies concerned with specific functions of space exploration. Coordin- 
ation of certain space information is already being undertaken by the non-governmental 
International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) through its Committee on Space Research 
(COSPAR), an organization whose charter provides for a president, and two vice presidents 
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who alternate in precedence. The United States National Academy of Sciences (a quasi- 
governmental body) and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. present separate nomin- 
ating slates for the two vice presidential positions. 


Among the legal problems of space exploration, the Ad hoc Committee selected six 
for priority treatment. 


(1) The Committee noted that the satellite program of the IGY was based upon the 
premise that nations had permission to launch such vehicles even though they traversed 
an orbit above national boundary lines. Within the context of strictly peaceful uses, 
nations may have recognized that outer space is freely available ''in accordance with 
existing or future international law or agreements.'' Since this premise was examined, 
one incident has raised questions of sovereignty over outer space. Following the orbiting 
by the United States of the Tiros III weather satellite by NASA, and the Midas III rocket- 
detecting satellite by the Air Force, a newspaper of the Soviet Armed Forces, Krasnaya 
Zvezda, objected on July 23, 1961, stating that ''A spy is a spy no matter at what height 
it flies. '' 


(2) The problem of liability for injury or damage caused by space vehicles. 


(3) Allocation of radio frequencies to space vehicles. The solution of this problem 
was considered a ''matter of life and death'' to space exploration by the Committee. Since 
this vital question was raised in the Committee report, the Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence of the International Telecommunication Union held a conference in Geneva during the 
last four months of 1959. The result was the formulation of a treaty involving approxi- 
mately 101 nations, including the United States and the U.S.S.R. Among the provisions 
are certain agreements concerning radio frequencies for space vehicles. 


(4) Avoidance of interference between space vehicles and aircraft. 


(5) The identification and registration of space vehicles and the coordination of 
launchings. 


(6) The reentry and landing of space vehicles will necessitate agreement among 
nations, 


Although the Soviet Union would not participate in the work, or accept the findings, 
of the UN Ad hoc Committee, agreement was finally reached toward the end of 1959 on the 
creation of a new permanent committee. On December 12, 1959, the General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution on 'International Co-operation in the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space.'' In establishing the 24-member Committee, on which both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. have membership, the resolution states that the General Assembly 
recognizes the common interest of mankind in the peaceful uses of outer space; believes 
that space should be used only for the benefit of mankind and ''the benefit of States irre- 
spective of the stage of their economic or scientific development;'' desires ''to avoid the 
extension of present national rivalries into this new field''; recognizes the importance of 
international cooperation; notes the continuing programs of the international scientific 
community; and believes that international cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer space 
should be promoted by the United Nations. 
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The directives given by the General Assembly to the Committee indicate the role 
of the United Nations and the means of achieving international cooperation: UN assistance 
for research, exchange and dissemination of information, encouragement of national re- 
search programs, and the study of legal problems arising from space exploration. The 
Committee was also called upon to arrange an international scientific conference of inter- 
ested members of the United Nations and the specialized agencies during 1960 and 1961. 
Although the Soviet Union agreed to the resolution and the membership, its subsequent 
objections have obstructed the UN Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space from 
beginning its work. 


Harmony between the objectives and organization of national and international pro- 
grams is vital for successful coordination. The policy objectives and organization of the 
United States for international space activities are in consonance with those of the United 
Nations and the world scientific community. By unanimous vote, Congress passed a House 
Concurrent Resolution, introduced on May 13, 1958, by Hon. John W. McCormack, re- 
questing the President to work toward the attainment of certain conditions required for the 
attainment of the international peaceful uses of outer space. In accordance with similar 
policy directives in the law establishing our civilian space agency, NASA cooperates with 
the United Nations and, working through the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, with the 
Committee on Space Research (COSPAR). An Office of International Programs has been 
established by NASA to develop cooperative activities. 


International NASA programs that are now under way fall into four main categories: 
the worldwide network of tracking and telemetry stations so essential for the acquisition of 
data from satellites and space probes; joint programs with scientists and engineers of 
nations cooperating in space research; exchange of scientific and technical information, 
making data available for evaluation to scientists throughout the world; and training pro- 
grams and exchanges with foreign scientists. 


Both President Eisenhower and President Kennedy have supported international 
control of space activities through the United Nations. On September 22, 1960, President 
Eisenhower addressed the United Nations, proposing that 


1. We agree that celestial bodies are not subject to national 
appropriation by any claims of sovereignty. 

2. We agree that the nations of the world shall not engage in 
warlike activities on these bodies. 

3. We agree, subject to appropriate verification, that no nation 
will put into orbit or station in outer space weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. All launchings of spacecraft should be verified in advance by 
the United Nations. 

‘4. We press forward with a program of international cooperation 
for constructive peaceful uses of outer space under the United Nations... 


In his State of the Union message of January 20, 1961 President Kennedy stated that 


.».-.ethis administration intends to explore promptly all possible 
areas of cooperation with the Soviet Union and other nations ''to 

invoke the wonders of science instead of its terrors. '' Specifically, 
I now invite all nations -- including the Soviet Union -- to join 
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with us in developing a weather prediction program, in a new com- 
munications satellite program, and in preparation for probing the 
distant planets of Mars and Venus, probes which may some day 
unlock the deepest secrets of the universe... 


Government and Science and Political Science 


Space exploration has thrust the development of science and technology into a new 
dimension, and the impact on society is pervasive and far-reaching. No longer earthbound, 
our thinking is interplanetary. Space vehicles have already given us a new tool for inter- 
national cooperation, forged during the International Geophysical Year and used thereafter 
to extend agreements among nations and scientists. Spacecraft have also provided a new 
tool for national defense in performing the function of reconnaissance, depriving a poten- 
tial aggressor of the advantage of surprise attack. The benefits which will accrue from 
peaceful uses for communications, navigation, and weather prediction will be worldwide 

in their effects, and their commercial possibilities will bring about changes in our national 
economy as well as in international economic conditions. Our educational system is mak- 
ing adjustments toward training the scientists and engineers needed for these vast new 

space programs whose success has become a symbol of national prestige. The money 

being spent on earth in laboratories and industries, universities and government agencies 
will strengthen the whole base of science and technology in the United States. Many practi- 
cal applications for industrial and commercial uses are expected to flow from knowledge 
gained from space research and development. 


Scientific progress has always created new situations which call for decisions on 
public policy to guide and control the effects of discoveries and inventions upon the lives 
of the people, But never in history has the choice between good and evil been posed for 
mankind on a scale of such magnitude as that which results from the discovery of atomic 
energy and the feasibility of space exploration. The rewards of the peacetime benefits 
and the devastation that would result from military operations are all too clear to those 
entrusted with our government. 


Scientists are aware of their responsibility to interpret the effects of scientific pro- 
gress upon the welfare of mankind. The Federation of American Scientists, established : 
after the advent of the atomic bomb, is a medium for the profession to express viewpoints 
on political problems generated by scientific advances. The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists 
has published discerning articles on national and international problems which require a 
knowledge of science for their solution. The Society for Social Responsibility in Science 
is concerned with restricting scientific applications to ethical purposes. Many individual 
scientists and ad hoc groups have taken positions on issues whose interpretation depends 
upon relating scientific facts to alternative courses of political action. 


On July 8, 1960, the American Association for the Advancement of Science issued 
a report on Science and Human Welfare, explaining that 


For nearly two decades, scientists have viewed with growing concern 
the troublesome events that have been evoked by the interaction be- 
tween scientific progress and public affairs. With each advance in 
our knowledge of nature, science adds to the already immense power 
that the social order exerts over human welfare. With each incre- 
ment in power, the problem of directing its use toward beneficial 
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ends becomes more complex, the consequences of failure more 
disastrous, and the time for decision more brief. 


The problem is not new, either in the history of human affairs or 
of science. What is without past parallel is its urgency. ... 


In the last few years the disparity between scientific progress and 
the resolution of the social issues which it has evoked has become 
even greater. What was once merely a gap now threatens to be- 
come a discontinuity which may disrupt the history of man. 


The procedures adopted by the AAAS to meet the obligation of scientists ''to help 
mediate the effects of scientific progress on human welfare"', are to stimulate discussion 
of the issues within the scientific community; to furnish the facts on issues and analyze 
the possible consequences of different courses of action; to prepare and disseminate 
reports for the general public; and to develop liaison arrangements between scientists and 
people at the local community level. 


Meanwhile, within the Government there has been a tremendous increase in scien- 
tific research and development as space activities have been added to other responsibili- 
ties, particularly those of the Department of Defense. The Federal Council for Science 
and Technology estimates that total expenditures by the Federal Government for research 
and development during fiscal 1962 will come to approximately $10 billion. During the past 
four years, scientists,engineers, and government administrators of scientific programs 
have been facing crucial national and international problems of organization and adminis - 
tration. Scientists are learning about government, and the record of participation in 
policymaking indicates that both in the Executive and Legislative Branches, they are being 
expected to solve governmental problems, some of which are specifically in the field of 
public administration. Although the scientists are sometimes prodded by writers who want 
them to be less specialized and to perform more of a generalist role in relating scientific 
facts to the social sciences, actually they have brought to the task certain outstanding assets. 


For many years scientists have been organized into unions which are coordinated 
at the national and international levels. Collectively in organizations and as individuals, 
they have what has come to be called ''the scientific community.'' It is rather difficult to 
define this term, and one distinguished witness could tell a Congressional Committee only 
that the concept of the ''scientific community"! was all ''rather weird.'' Be that as it may, 
there does exist, within and among nations, a highly-qualified body of like-minded scien- 
tists who are held together by some psychological force emanating from their recognition 
of common interests and purposes. The strength of their feeling of unity was evident in 
the organization and achievements of the International Geophysical Year. The vitality 
of this nongovernmental organization was sufficient to attract various types of support by 
Many national governments. Another source of strength is that members of the scientific 
community organize their efforts to achieve objectives in connection with specific programs. 
A scientific project may almost be said to exert a magnetic force in drawing unto itself 
those persons and resources essential for its successful completion. 


These observations may have some value for the political science profession in de- 
termining its future role in analyzing and proposing solutions for the problems of govern- 
ment arising from scientific activities. Perhaps the lack of a ''political science com- 
munity'', and the lack of definite projects and objectives around which like-minded 
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political scientists could cohere, accounts for the nonparticipation of the profession in 
helping to fashion public policy for space activities during the past four years. The few 
individual exceptions have all been government employees. 


It seems strange to record the fact that since October 1957 when the first earth 
satellite was orbited and the Government faced unparalleled problems of organization and 
administration, no articles on space activities have appeared in the leading political science 
journals. And, to my knowledge, no individual political scientist asked to testify before 
Congressional Committees charged with the responsibility of organizing and reorganizing 
our governmental structure for the conduct of a vast program of space exploration. This 
record is even more strange when we consider that there has been a continuous stream 
of research materials and information produced by the Congress, the Executive Branch, 
and scientific organizations, much of it specifically designed for legislative policymakers 
who must make judgments on programs and budgets. A special effort has been made to 
publish scientific space materials in lay language, and there are innumerable documents 
which are free or inexpensive. 


We must expect adjustments in important segments of public policy as advances 
are made in science and technology. The problems of government organization and ad- 
ministration are continuing, and thus raise the question of whether their solution is to 
be brought about only by scientists or whether political scientists will also participate 
in the formulation of policy. If political scientists are to play a role in the processes 
of democratic government, it will be necessary for them to fashion a policy for doing so. 


A Committee on Government and Science could be established. As first items on 
its agenda, this Committee could arrange for participation by members of the scientific 
community who are interested in public affairs; prepare a study illustrating the type of 
scientific information needed for the analysis of specific scientific problems; consider 
the appointment of subcommittees on defined areas of science and government; publish 
areport on research materials available for study; determine the form in which reports 
are likely to be most helpful to government policymakers; consider the timing of pub- 
lished reports in order to achieve a realistic relation to the solution of current and emerg- 
ing problems; and explore the possibility of liaison arrangements with the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in its program of relating science to human 
welfare, 
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Today there is more popular participation in the political 
processes of Latin America than at any other period in its history. 
This increased participation is closely related to the impact of modern 
capitalism and technology. The hold of the landed oligarchy over pol- 
itical life has been weakened, and in many countries new political parties 
have been formed. It has become apparent that politics in Latin America 
is undergoing a modernization process and that political struggles there 
can no longer be interpreted simply in terms of scrambles for power, prestige, 
and plunder within a narrow circle of semi~feudal landowners and the hier- 
archy of the Church, armed men and parasitical politicians. A more adequate 
explanation may be that the patterns of political behavior now developing 
in Latin America are best regarded as class struggles, taking different forms 
in the several countries in consonance with their varying economic and social 
structures, 


Evident similarities exist between these emergent patterns and 
the metamorphoses through which those countries, that have been more nearly 
in the main line of the economic, social and political development in the 
Western world, have passed. This suggests that the methods of comparative 
analysis may be fruitfully applied in the study of Latin American politics. 
Indeed, the use of these methods in this geographical area may be particularly 
rewarding just at the present stage of the effort to develop theory adequate 
for scientific investigation of political structures and behavior in differing 
cultural settings. Genuine advancement in the theory and methodology of com- 
parative politics has come with the recognition of relevant distinctions be- 
tween the politics of Western and of non-Western countries, Latin America, 
however, does not fit neatly into either of these categories. Although in 
some countries the Indian and African heritages provide distinctly non-Western 
elements in the culture, Latin America certainly cannot be appropriately — 
classifiec as non-Western in cultural characteristics or background. Yet, 
perhaps because of a time lag, for geographical reasons, or for other causes 
not so easily discovered, the patterns of economic, social and political 
institutions and behavior that have developed there can equally certainly 
not be called typically Western, For this reason, the countries in the area 
have in many ways been just as definitely influenced fram the outside in the 
past century by the impact of the recent Western culture of the late nineteenth 
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and twentieth centuries as the countries of Asia, the Middle East or Africa, 
which were until that period distinctly non-Western in their culture. The 

Latin American countries, then, provide unique situational contexts for pol- 
itical research which can make contributions of peculiar importance to the 
strategy and tactics of theoretical and methodological development in the study 
of comparative politics, Even if the adjective "develoring" (or underdeveloped") 
were substituted for "non-Western," the fact remains that Latin America must 

be accorded a special portion in any comparative study due to the peculiar 
aspects of the relationships to Western culture to be found there, 


Latin America poses a problem in ambiguity, in the sense that the 
effects of modern capitalism and technology are found superimposed upon 
centuries-old institutions that originally derived from the successful trans- 
plantation of Spanish and Portuguese seni-feudal traditions, Thus, European 
influence upon Latin America is not a new phenomenon but an ancient and 
continuous one. A rich and weighty Western heritage, perhaps in contrast to 
most other underdeveloped areas of the world, existed in this region long 
before the industrial-urban culture complex arrived. The influence of France 
upon Latin America after its independence, for example, cannot be overemphasized. 
Students of French politics would, no doubt, be amazed by the striking sim- 
ilarities between patterns of political development in France and in Chile, 

Latin American political phenomena and terminology generally have greater 
meaning for continental Europeans than they have for those nurtured in politi- 
cal tradition of the United States. Louis Hartz, in his The Liberal Tradition 
in America: an Interpretation of American Political Thought since the Revolution, 
has aptly pointed to the lack of a feudal tradition as the explanation for the 
absence of political extremisms in the American scene, The developmental 
patterns of Latin American conservatism and leftism are much oloser to those 

of Europe, than to those of the United States, precisely for this reason. 


Chile was selected as the subject of this paper primarily because 
it is representative of the Latin American species of underdeveloped country, 
in that development tends to be shackled by imponderable institutional and 
organizational handicaps rather than by the all-pervading physical-institutional 
barriers that are commonly associated with other underdeveloped areas. Chile’s 
relative industrial progress furnishes an excellent example of the problems of 
industrialization in a country hampered by institutions and behavioral patterns 
of a semi-feudal agrarian tradition and "buffeted by the leveling blasts of 
twentieth century egalitarianism."*+ Many of the features of the system of 
Spanish colonial government, which remained in existence for over three centur- 
ies, endured to become conditioning elements in the social, economic, and 
political development of modern Chile. The latifundio system, the social 
structure, the all-pervading influence of the Church, the characteristics of 
the frontier, and many political institutions, survived separation from Spain 
and continued to influence government in the republican era, 
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This paper is limited to an analysis of the changes which have 
occurred in the political party system of Chile incidental to the diffusion 
of Western technology and related phenomena. This limitation is dictated by 
the personal research interests of this writer in the area of Latin American 
political organizations, No attempt will be made to examine, except incident- 
ally, changes which have affected structures other than political parties, A 
general description of the historical pattern of political modernization, 
interrupted by the periodic appraisal of substantial changes at particularly 
significant periods, will be adopted as the most effective and only suitable 
method of dealing with the problem of ambiguity suggested above. 


As a way of clarifying the meaning given here to political modern- 
ization, it may be well to refer to the sort of definition of "modernizing" 
or transitional systems given in The Politics of the Developing Areas. This 
work states that in such systems: 4 


eeewe may find differentiated governmental and political structures 
operating along with traditional and intermittent ones. |The latter} 

are not regulated by the modern ones but continue to operate inside 

and outside the bureaucracy, parliament, parties, interest groups, 

and media of communication. The traditional and intermittent structures 
are not penetrated by or fused to the modern ones. They continue’ to 
function autoromously and legitimately. Unlike the modern system, their 
performance of political functions is not regulated by the differentiated 
and specialized structures, The modern political system does not eliminate 
intermittency and traditionality; it tends to regulate and control it. 
Diffuse and primary structures perform governmental and political functions 
,within the modern structures, 


The Eerly Republican Era 


The revolution for independence in Chile was almost accidental, in 
the sense that it was precipitated by the succession of events that occurred 
in Spain after 1808. There is no evidence that there existed in Chile before 
these occurrences any strong desire for political innovations. In the war 
for independence there was no social upheaval involved nor was there any 
basic change in institutions. When the struggle ended, Chile found itself 
free from all political ties to Spain, but its social structure emerged 
intact -- a respectable aristocracy united by blood ties and common interests, 
whose political experience was insignificant at one end of the social scale; 
at the other, an ignorant and servile mass incapable of understanding and 
practicing the rights and duties of a free people, 
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It was only to be expected that at the outset, the military leaders 
of the successful revolution having won great prestige and the new army being 
the only organized force in the country, these elements would prevail over the 
rest of the colonial aristocracy, occupied as it was in recovering from the 
material losses it had suffered. Consequently, during the period from 1817 
to 1823, Bernardo O’Higgins, the distinguished military hero, headed a govern- 
ment legally constituted under an autocratic institutional system. When, 
believing that in order to institute a real republic it was necessary first 
to modify society, O’Higgins attempted reforms, he was confronted with revolt 
in 1823. Rather than subject the country to civil strife, he resigned his 
authority. 


O’Higgins’renunciation marked the appearance of two distinct political 
tendencies which were later to result in the creation of Chile’s early parties. 
One favored a real republic, free and democratic, and the liberalization of 
social institutions accordingly, regardless of the lack of traditions in pol- 
itical habits; the other demanded a strong centralized government, as opposed 
to the federalization advocated by its opponents, and aspired, in general, to 
a system which would not break completely with colonial traditions, one which 
would not modify the existing structure of society, and which, in short, would 
not be different from the one maintained under Spanish control. 


All of those who were supporters of the first tendency were known 
as the liberales or pipiolos (liberals or novices), while the group who sub- 
scribed to more conservative ideas became known as the pelucones (big-wigs). 
Except for a short period after the fall of OHiggins, the pipiolos were in 
ascendency until 1830. /fter a series of constitvtional experiments, which 
included an attempt to establish a federal form of povernment, a liberal 
victory in an election of deputies to a new constituent assembly and consequent 
prospects of social reform were among the causes of the civil war of 1829, 
This war brought success to the conservatives and the inauguration of an 
"autocratic republic." At this time, there were not yet in existence any 
well-defined political organizations, but only confused and vague aspirations 
for a constitutional system, » These tock only such form as existed in the 
broad tendencies that have been mentioned. 


The Autocratic Republic (1830-1871) 


In the midst of the chaos a new group, the estanqueros, made its 
appearance under the leadership of a remarkable man, Diego Portales, who was 
to lead Chile out of anarchy and into strong, solid, and orcerly government. 

A man of intuition, Portales understood the necessity of giving a social 
foundation to the political structure, of grouping all social forces in support 
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of an impersonal regime of legitimate tradition which could offer legal 
regularity, nent gage and circumspection, a guarantee of order, and, finally, 
good government.” To Portales, constitutional techniques were only accessory; 
the essential issue was to set up what he called "the mainspring of the 
machinery" -- traditional authority, a quiet and silent force, loyally obeyed 
and respected, eternal, above any caudillos and factions. 


Portales’task of restoring peace and establishing a strong, stable 
government, was facilitated by various factors. In the first place, Chile 
was, of all the former Spanish colonies, the one with the most compact social 
and geographical unity. Its territory, confined to what today is central Chile, 
was relatively small; most of its inhabitants lived in the area between la 
Serena and Bfo-Bfo. This population was racially homogeneous, most Indians 
having been pushed south of the Bfo-Bfo River and the remaining ones having 
mixed with whites. In addition, Chile already had a political and social head, 


the city of Santiago, which stood far above all other cities in influence and 
wealth, 


Not only the geographical conditions of the country and the relative 
simplicity of its social structure were important in the consolidation of the 
state built by Portales, for no less significant were its isolation from the 
world and the relative backwardness of the Chile of 1830. These conditions 
account for the survival of the colonial spirit of passive obedience and respect 
for hierarchy which, in time, made possible the restoration by Portales of the 
monarchical and aristocratic traditions of colonial Chile under a new legal 
framework, outwardly republican, The old social order had been preserved by 
what Portales, using a picturesque expression, often called "the weight of the 
night," that is, Chile’s traditional habits of obedience and respect for 
authority, ingrained by centuries of colonial domination, 


The Chilean aristecracy provided the base for the authoritarian 
structure created by Portales. Just as geographical conditions tended to 
encourage unity and stability, historical accident had also created a social 
encouragement. The Chilean aristocracy was significantly different from the 
aristocracies of other Latin American countries in that it was already a 
mixed aristocracy, at the same time bourgeois and feudal, in which at the 
advent of independence there were successfully intermingled the old families 
of conquistadores and landowners with new stocks of enterprising Basque 
immigrants who had become successful businessmen. There was not a bourgeois 
class in Chile because it had fused with the old nobility, forming only one 
group after 1750. The wealthy bourgeois and the aristocrat could not clash 
because they were one, From the combination of landowners and merchants, this 
mixed aristocracy derived its virtues as well as its defects, Industry and 
economy and a good practical sense, narrow mindedness and lack of imagination, 
essentially bourgeois qualities, were mixed in the Chilean aristocrat with the 
ambitions for power, pride in independence, and rebellious spirit inherited 
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from his feudal ancestors./ Portales was to be the providential leader 

of this aristocracy. The legal framework was provided by the constitution 

of 1833, which with some alterations was to remain in force for almost a 
century. During the ensuing forty years, the powers of the executive were 
without an effective counterweight. Under that instrument, Chile was to 
acquire a reputation for stability in striking contrast to the reputations 

of other Latin American republics, which were periodically rent by revolutions 
and military dictatorships. For approximately twenty years the oligarchy 

made no attempt to oppose the presidential absolutism created by Portales, 
However, after 1849 and up to 1891, in the words of a Chilean political writer, 
"The politics of Chile [fwere} synthesized principally in the conflict between 
two organic spiritual elements, both of which belonged to the past: the aristo- 
cracy and the monarchy", Alberto Edwards has, in his admirable discussion of 
this struggle between the feudal-bourgeois oligarchy and executive absolutism, 
almost invariably peaceful in nature, used the term fronda aristocrdAtica,. 

He compares it with the phenomenon,which in Europe, especially after 1648, 
transformed the traditional monarchies based on the divine — theory into 
parliamentary regimes dominated by the bourgeois plutocracy, 


According to Edwards, survival of the monarchical and aristocratic 
traditions of colonial Chile after its independence made it possible to organize 
the country uncer a political system which, after 1830, did not necessarily rest 
upon forceable seizure of power or upon arbitrariness and cruelty in the use 

and abuse of this power. Slowly this system was to develop into parliamentarism, 
at the same pace as the aristocracy became stronger than the presidents, until 
finally the fronda defeated executive absolutism. Chile became an exception 
among the former Spanish colonies, enjoying political stability precisely 
because of having preserved intact its colonial past. It was, in this sense, 
socially the most backward of them all. 


It is not possible to speak of well-cefined political parties in 
reference to that period of Chilean history. Rather than real parties, there 
were alignments and groupings dictated by the common interests of the restricted 
circle which constituted the oligarchy and created as instruments to influence 
the government. As a matter of convenience, the development of political parties 
in Chile can be divided into four periods. From 1830 to 1860, political 
organizations (not actually political parties in the true sense) participated 
very little, if at all, in a system in which presidential authority was all 
pervasive. From 1860 to 1890, the presidents governed with support of parties, 
and there existed a sort of unstable equilibrium between executives and the 
groups which supported them. During the third period, the period of the 
"parliamentary republic," from 1891 to 1920, presidential influence became 

almost extinct anc parties ruled at will. The fourth, beginning in 1920, has 
been marked by the rebellion of an electorate, until then submissive, and 

the appearance of new party types. 
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The thirty-year period beginning in 1839 witnessed the orderly 
ten-year "reigns" of three successive presidents, General Joaquin Prieto 
(1831-1841), elected under the auspices of Portales, who was to die at the 
hands of assassins in 1837; Manuel Bulnes (181-1851); and Manuel Montt 
(1851-1861). Long before the end of this period, however, divisions began 
to arise in the conservative camp. 


The material progress of the country was a most powerful agent in 
an intellectual movement which began in 1842. This intellectual awakening of 
Chile was to have immediate consequences in its politicel life. The progress 
of education, especially after the founding of the University of Chile in 
1842, the influence of foreign exiles, particularly from Argentina, the appear- 
ance of several periodicals, and the emergence of national writers and poets 
were significant in awakening public interest in social and political reforms, 
A new liberal spirit, which had little in common with the approach of the early 
liberals, was growing in a new generation, This spirit was strongly apparent 
in the works of Francisco Bilbao and José Victorino Lastarria, whose criticisms 
of the past, including religion as well as politics were quite severe. During 
this period there also emerged the figure of an early champion of social reform, 
Santiago /rcos, A young disciple of French utopian socialism, Arcos was the 
first national writer to study Chilean society in a systematic manner. Anti- 
cipating the later labor movement, he believed that a proletarian party repre- 
senting the interests of the working classes might be formed and proposed that 
drastic economic reforms, beginning with land distribution, would have to 
precede changes in the political system, if these were to be given solid 
foundation, Inspired by self-denying love for the poor, he vigorously defended 
the¥r cause, "Everywhere in the world," he said, "there are the rich and the 
poor, but not everywhere are there poor like those of Chile. In the United 
States, in England, and in Spain there are people who are poor, but in these 
places poverty is an accident, and not a normal state, while in Chile, poverty 
is a condition of life." 


The ten-year period of Montt witnessed remarkable economic progress 
and with it the development of a new and vigorous group of wealthy mining and 
merchant families who, rebelling against the existing semi-feudal system, began 
to demand liberal reforms. Economic development had built up new wealth and 
created new power structures, The clergy, a powerful group since colonial times, 
and the nobility were consequently weakened, and a new governmental ideal more 
in consonance withsocial development began to arise -- the liberal-democratic 
program calling for respect of civil liberties, freedom of suffrage, secular- 
ization and limitation of executive authority, 


The period is one of transition between two types of economy: the 
feudal and the capitalist. It is a critical period in that it is marked by 
changing ideas and by the development of 8g strong opposition to the heretofore 
unquestioned authority of those in power, 
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4At the end of the period of the "aristocratic republic," it was 
clear that questions of moral and constitutional import were determining the 
delimitation of political camps. "While for the conservatives political 
authority and religious dogma were two fundamentals of well-being and of 
collective progress, for their adversaries rag | in politics and freedom 
in ideas were conditions for social development, "10 The social transformation 


which was needed to permit the passing from the "autocratic republic" to the 
"liberal republic" had occurred, The growth of the new mining and commercial 
bourgeoisie, the newly acquired consciousness of strength acquired by this 
class, were determining factors in the ensuing era of moderation in which 
political parties began to take a more active role in the nation’s life. Until 
this time, presidents had been able to rule without the assistance of organized 
political forces, With the rise of liberalism, this was no longer the case; 
the presidential authoritarianism could not continue to function independently 
without this assistance, During the "liberal republic" the president felt 
impelled to seek the support of at least one of the existing political groups, 
although, thanks to his decisive influence in the electoral machinery, he was 
to remain undisputed master of his own political faction, Although still far 
from party government, the system required at least some participation of 
organized groups in national politics. 


A new political organization which has existed up to this time was 
born in 1861, This new political group, calling itself the Radical Party, was 
formed by the most advanced or orthodox liberals, who wanted political reforms 
at all costs.and who were ready to launch a vigoroue opposition campaign, The 
foundations of the Radical Party, destined to play a great role in Chilean 
politics, had been laid by Pedro Leén Gallo, rich miner of the north who led 
an unsuccessful revolt in 1859, and by the Matta brothers, Manuel Antonio 
and Guillermo. At first only a small group of dissident liberals, the Party 
was soon to grow into a formidable force as lower-middle-class intellectuals, 
Masons, members of "reform clubs," and small merchants began to swell its ranks, 
In the beginning the Radical Party program included four essential points: 
constitutional reform, state supervision over education, administrative decentral- 
ization, and freedom of suffrage, Later the Radicals were to acquire the strong 
anti-clerical taint which became a distinctive mark of this political group. 
Socially and economically, then, the Radical Party was at first the expression 
of the political demands of the new wealthy bourgeosie produced by the develop- 
ment of mining in the north and subsequently became the focus of the resistance 
by the agricultural provinces of the south tothe centralization of power in. 
Santiago, Later it was reinforced by the other social groups which emerged as 
a middle class began to develop in the cities. 
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The Liberal Republic (1871-1891) 


After 186 the so-called "theological questions" became the crucial 
issue in Chilean politics. By this time, conflict and upheaval were open and 
common, and the period was to witness a fierce political struggle which ended 
with victory for the liberal cause. The opposition’s campaign in behalf of 
freedom of instruction, strongly resisted by the conservative elements which 
formed part of the administration of Federico Erraézuriz Zafiartu 
precipitated the split of the government coalition, 


Other religious questions contributed to this division. The reforms 
which were advanced the liberal elements included suppression of the 


ecclesiastical fuero,** "secularization" of cemeteries, civil marriage, and 
separation of church and state. "The political struggle therefore degenerated 
into a religious struggle, and the Conservative Party was transformed into a 
clerical or "ultramontane" group, as its acversaries branded it, as opposed to 
the other extreme party, the Radical or “*Red’, as it was nicknamed, "13 

The old conservatives, embittered by defeat, were to become more intransigent 
than ever, to the point of desiring, once displaced from power, even the 
destruction of the sa tyson structure created by Portales, which was now 
the stronghold of their enemy. 


When Anfbal Pinto, the new President elected by the Liberals in 
1876, tock office, the country was passing through a severe economic crisis. 
The seriousness of the situation forced what amounted to a temporary truce 
in political battles. These halted altogether when, in 1879, Chile entered 
upon the greatest of all the conflicts in its national existence, the War of 
the Pacific. Had this national crisis not occurred, it is possible that 
revolution would have ended Pinto’s administration. As a consequence of its 
victory over Peru and Bolivia, Chile remained in possession of rich nitrate 
and copper territories, the development of which had been the cause of the 
conflict. The newly-acquired wealth meant for the country the opening of an 
era of expansion and economic development which was to have repercussions in 
the structure of society as well as in politics, Chile had increased its 
territory by more than a third and the revenues derived from nitrate began 
increasingly to augment private wealth and public revenue. With the end of 
the war came also the end of what has been called "The Golden Era of Liberalism," 
which had given a new veneer to the, pid authoritarian political system, making 
it acceptable for a few more years, 


The new President, Domingo Santa Marfa, was a true exponent of 
political authoritarianism and religious liberalism, the essence of liberal 
thought of the time. Although the Santa Marfa administration was far from 
being characterized by political liberty (it freely used executive control 
over elections), the reform spirit which animated the regime resulted in the 
enactment of anti-clerical laws and legislation extending suffrage to all 
Chilean males of 25 years of age and . removing the income and property restric. © 
tions iniposec by the Constitution of 1833. 
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The War of the Pacific had opened an era of prosperity, evidenced 
by the fact that in ten years the income of the Chilean treasury was nearly 


quadrupled (from 15 to 60 million).1’ ‘this prosperity radiated to all the 
social classes, but it was in particular concentrated in the upper classes 

of society. With the riches of the public treasury at its disposal the govern~ 
ment undertook public works programs, openec new roads, promoted immigration, 
established war pensions, and increased wages of public employees. Currency 
problems, however were aggravated because of the government ’s failure to redeem 
paper money issued as an extraordinary measure during the economic crisis in 
the Pinto administration and later employed to finance the war, The peso 
dropped 50 per cent by the end of the war, compounding the existing currency 
weakness, The cost of living increased, and the mass of consumers became the 
victims of monetary depreciation. Such was the origin of the chronic inflation 
which has affected Chile to this day, 


The nitrate revenues, however, were applied to everything but the 
redemption of paper money issues, This policy seemed clearly in the interests 
of the upper classes, since it saved them from the necessity of levying taxes 
on themselves. The systematic depreciation of the currency favored the interests 
of the great landowners and commercial magnates by permitting them to pay the 
salaried and laboring classes the same wages in depreciated money, while increas- 
ing the S  deduiite they themselves received for Chilean exports sold in the world 
market. thus currency manipulation became a habit and "probably the most 
subtle and at the same time the most effective of the various exploitive 


techniques of the oligarchs."19 +4 164 one deputy to make in Congress the 
following statement: "In Chile, there exist two industries. One is that of 
the rotos (poor) , who saw-off guns to rob $he rich, and another, that of the 
rich, who saw-off pesos to rob the rotos," 


If the mining wealth meant the salvation of the ruling class by 
assuring its political and economic dominance, it also brought a grave risk-- 
an exaggerated dependence upon foreign markets which was in the future to 
unbalance Chile*s internal economy, In addition, it marked the arrival of 
large foreign investments, 


Another event of significance during the period was the complete 
pacification of the Araucanians which occurred with the opening of a large 
area of southern Chile. A significant number of nationals and immigrants 
from Europe began to flock to the new territories. A new human type developed 
in this region, the "frontier man", tough and courageous, but, in contrast to 
the conservative and patriarchal farmer of central Chile, receptive to new 
influences, The frontier was to become the main source of strength of the 
Radical Party. These new provinces found in this party the means of expressing 
their demands for greater autonomy against the centralization of Santiago. 
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Ideologically, they were to find in the same way expression for their anti- 
clerical ideas. The varied social-economic base of the newly opened Chile 
soon supported political attitudes in opposition to those of the traditional 
interests, resulting in further amplification of political activities con- 
fined almost exclusively, until then, to the great land-owning and commercial 
class. 


With most of the religious issues settled by the end of the Santa 
Marfa administration, the liberal forces, left without the anti-clerical banner, 
began to disintegrate. It was in 1891, during the administration of José 
Manuel Balmaceda, that a split in the Chilean aristocracy culminated in civil 
war, Now that the religious problems were definitely settled, the historical 
issue which divided the ruling elite was whether a strong executive was to 
control the power of the parliament representing this aristocracy, or whether 
the power of that parliament was to prevail over presidential power, establishing 
itself in undisputed predominance, 


There was no great social reform involved in this conflict, Neither 
Congress, which was the focal point of the anti-presidential movement, nor 
the President spoke for the lower classes. Both representec one single 
economic group which had monopolistic political control. The Civil War of 
1891 marks the end of the conflict between the authoritarian monarchical 
tradition and the Chilean aristocracy which had begun in 1810. "When 
Balmaceda, in the anguish of the final battle with feudalism, wished, like 
the Kings of old in Europe, to appeal to the people, to democratic sentiment, 
events proved that the il1-fateg President had requested the protection of 
something which did not exist." 1 : 


Balmaceda took the lead in constitutional reforms which broadened 
the right of suffrage, but political disorganization prevailed and the old 
parties, splitting more and more into splinter groups, refused to come to an 
understanding with the executive, All parties helped to bring down the 
political system created by the old pelucones and characterized by presidential 
omnipotence, It had alreacy been weakened by the reforms of the liberal era, 
but despite modern innovations, the cornerstone of the system, i.e., presi- 
dential dictatorship, though no longer legal, nevertheless effectively sub- 
sisted in obsolescence, 


Other considerations of an economic nature played a part in the 
complete annihilation of presidential omnipotence, Balmaceda’s attempts to 
implement measures designed to put an end to currency depreciation, to parcel 
out land to small holders, and to curtail the growing influence of foreign 
investments encountered the violent opposition of the landowners and big 
exporters on one hand, and gn the other, the hostility of the influential 
foreign nitrate interests. @ 
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Balmaceda has been characterized by some as a champion of a new middle 
class in the effort to promote a peaceful bourgeois revolution on the European 
model, A more accurate protrait of the unfortunate President appears to be the 
one that depicts him neither as an enlightened reformer nor as an autocrat, 
but as a composite of both, a nationalist who was ideologically a little of © 
everything, "an eclectic true to the patchwork nature of the Chilean economy," 
who was "destined for failure as the dag, « plait of no one socially and pol- 
itically potent segment of the population." 


The Parliamentary Republic (1891-1925 ) 


Balmaceda’s suicide marked the end of the old presidential regime 
and the beginning of another era, the era of the parliamentary republic. In 
place of the old omnipotence of the executive was substituted the supremacy of 
Congress. From then until 1920, presidential authority was to disappear almost 
entirely; political parties were to multiply rapidly and the oligarchs in Congress 
were to wield unrestricted power, 


With these events, the political party picture became more canplex, 
Even before the conflict, the economic changes brought about by the new national 
resources caused a certain amount of political restructuring. With the opening 
of the northern mineral regions and the coal mines of the south, a populist trend 
appeared and with it a primitive pattern of political unionism developed. In the 
south, foreign immigration and colonization were fostering the development of a 
class of small farmers, A new political organization, the Democratic Party, was 
formed in 1887. Essentially protectionist and pro-industry, this party aimed at 
the political organization of the artisan class, a small nucleus of workers in the 
cities, and some segments of the middle class, Its membership was to grow appre- 
ciably in the future, but either because the artisan class was small in size and 
socially insignificant or because of the mocerate tone of its ideology, the 
Democratic Party was destined to play only a subordinate role in Chilean politics, 


The relatively simple partisan civisions of the earlier periods with 
the establishment of the parliamentary republic gave way to a multitude of 
political organizations. During the period of conservative domination, there 
existed two parties: the Conservative and the Liberal. During the Liberal 
period there had been four: Conservative, Liberal, National and Radical, to 
which the Democratic was added in 1887. But after the victory of the congression- 
alist forces in. the Civil War, seven parties appeared. 


The existence of multiple parties required the formation of blocs in 
order to’ secure parliamentary majorities. These coalitions were subject to such 
kaleidoscopic changes as to make lines of responsibility unclear if not non-exist- 
ent. Given the absence of a central issue around which factions could rally, 
politics became little more than struggles for personal advantage. Only between 
Radicals and Conservatives did there seem to exist clear lines of demarcation, 
determined in this case by the different attitudes of these two groups toward 
education and religion. 
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Government in Chile reached its lowest ebb curing the period of pare 
liamentary rule, The cegree of ministerial instability is shown by the fact that 
while from 1831 to 1886, a fifty-five-year period, the Chilean government was 
headed by thirty-one cabinets, in the thirty-three-year period of the parliament- 
ary republic there existed 121 different cabinets with a total of 530 ministers. 
Instability was accompanied by deplorable financial waste in acministrative organ- 
ization, Even worse than irresponsible government was the posthumous influence 
of the parliamentary system upon electoral habits, The principle of electoral . 
freedom now formally established, bribery and fraud became substitutes for the 
earlier governmental intervention. For the sake of prestige, seats in Congress 
were bought by wealthy aristocrats in the same way that their ancestors had 
purchased titles of nobility. Civic spirit and patriotism seemed to be lost, 

and the masses submitted to the congressional oligarchy with the same resign- 
ation with which they hac accepted presidential absolutism after 1830, apparently 
indifferent to the neglect of the national interest and to acministrative ineffi- 
ciency and political corruption. 


Six presidents,mere shadows of their predecessors,presided over this sad 
state of affairs during the period irgn 1891 to 1920, each as politically inert 
as the oligarchy which wielded power. By 1915, however, a harsh reaction in 
civic spirit became noticeable and the presidential election of 1920 was trans- 
cencental, The campaign revolved around clearer issues and ceveloped chiefly as 
a struggle between the partisans of stability in the prevailing order and those - 


who favored profound social and politreal«changes-- a "new system," as Arturo 
Alessancri, their candidate, called it, 


ee # # # # # # 


The tencencies toward "Cemocratization" and reform of Chilean national 
institutions that caused the cestruction of oligarchical domination and the 
victory of Alessancri had a gracual cevelopment, Tespite the many vices of 
congressional rule, the three preceding cecaces were a period of preparation for 
change rather than of complete social stagnation. In the first place, it 
is interesting to note that there prevailec throughout the period a scrupulous 
respect for civic liberties, which made possible political debates and a public 
airing of new social doctrines“' and, in general, of all political problems. In 
many ways the parliamentary era affordec an excellent opportunity for the civic 
schooling of the Chilean people. Its political peace and juridical normality 
contrasted with the unrest of other states of Latin America during the same period. 
It must also be noted that some of Balmacedca’s reforms were retained, particularly 
those related to education and religion, Prosperity, evident in the increase of 
fiscal receipts, was also evident in all phases of national activity, for it 


brought a-certain measure of improvement in the well-being of the general popula- 
tion, 
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Paralleling these eccnomic changes, profound alterations were also 
taking place in the social-political complex, leading to a great social and 
economic upheaval, The social restructuring affected all levels. The aristo- 
cratic oligarchy transformed itself gradually into a plutocracy, as the commer- 
cial and industrial bourgeoisie continued to swell its ranks. 

A new mentality, more enterprising but also more utilitarian than the old patri- 
archal one of the early nineteenth century, began to characterize the aristocracy, 
which developed a new set of values and a new attitude toward politics and life 
in general. The prosperity brought by nitrate and copper replaced its frugal and 
orderly manner of living with habits of luxury anc idleness, and, moved by the 
desire of wealth, the aristocracy lost its patriotic sense of social and civic 
responsibility. 


Economic cevelopments gave rise, in turn, to the integration of new 
ana significant groups into the middle class, groups which contributed substance 
and vigor to it. Industrial and commercial growth created a consicerable force 
of middle-class private employees; the expansion of the administrative machine 
of the government adced an important segment of bureaucrats; expansion to the 
south anc subsequent immigration furnished a valuable contingent of independent 
farmers to the middle-income groups; and finally, a new and growing a perrelone 
nucleus resulted from the more active cevelopment of public ecuceticn.* of 
course, the rapid growth of Chilean population after 1890 was a wider factor in 
the reinforcement of this social group. Formed by such heterogeneous elements, 
the middle class still lacked any real class consciousness and common ideology. 
However, sirice none of these new elements was accustomed to the tradition of 
passive submission to oligarchical domination, they became the vanguard of the 
movement “for socio-~e¢oncmic reform. 


It is also important to note that the midcle class which was growing 
so rapidly was in a sense a "proletarizec" grcup quite cistinct from the midcle 
classes in Europe, since it lackec the economic anc social consistency of its 
counterparts. This "proletarization" of the middle class was chiefly the result 
of the prevailing land tenure system and of the peculiar characteristics of the 
mineral regions which prevented the healthy growth of a numerous class of small 
holders (comparable to the French rentier class) ane of small industrial enter- 
preneurs. The systematic depreciation of currency uncer the influence of the 
oligarchy prevegyeds in turn, the emphasis on savings so distinctive of other 
midcle classes, In addition, a large "intellectual proletariat," as one writer 
calls it, was formed by the enormous expansion of the state-controlled ecucation 
system, These individuals, who could not claim the privileges of birth and wealth 
and were ceniec the opportunities which fhe aristocracy had formerly afforced 
them, became the leacers of the masses > This process playec a part in aggra- 
vating the so-called "scciel question," 
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As economic Cevelopment and cemocratization mace progress after the 
revolution of 1891, the midcle class acquired some measure of consciousness of 
its condition and, abandoning its former timidity anc inertia, became the center 
of political agitation. In 1920, it was the backbone of the "revolt of the 
electorate," which gave the masses their first electoral victcry, 


The lower class was not less affectec than the cthers by the restructur- 
ing brought about by econemic changes, The rich northern mineral regicns anc the 
coal mines of the south hac given rise to an industrial proletariat. Accorcing 

to the 1907 census, the salaried class, or proletariat, constituted almost one 
million persons. The living anc working conditions of this large conglomerate 
were deplorable. Despite Chile’s material progress, they had remained far below 
the standards of cther civilized countries. Many writers, both foreign and 
Chilean, have left accounts of the increcible fate of the nitrate workers. The 
lot of the urban worker was no better. Wages were low and he lived in slum tene- 
ments, damp, close, anc unhealthy, where he was subjggted to numerous encemic and 
epidemic diseases resulting from lack of sanitaticn. As for the rural workers, 
the situation of the inquilino (tenant-farmer) and the migrant worker had in many 
respects worsened rather than improvec, fcr they remained in a semi-servile ccnd- 
iticn while the relationship between them anc the landowners uncerwent e signifi- 
cant change, The softening influence of traditicnal paternalism gave way to much 
more formal relations between employer and worker, with some oppression, The 
Chilean workers finally awakenec to their plight. Gradually they learned to give 
the middle class electoral support and began tc supply "the necessary violence and 
strong-arm methods which the order-loving middle class could not have been expected 
to provide ,""3 


This proletariat, which had at first only a confusec, almost unconscicus 
aspiraticn, to better its material being, hac its strongest center in Valparaiso, 
with cther principal nuclei in the provinces of Santiago, Tarapacd, Concepcién, 
anc Antofagasta. These early manifestations of a social crisis in the making were 
ruthlessly repressed by the acministrations in power, There occurred in Iquique 
in 1907 a senseless massacre of twc thousand nitrate wcrkers, Equally tragic were 
the events that took place in Puerto Natales in 1919, anc in Magallanes in 1920, 
which served as further examples of the cetermination of the ruling elite to crush 
social unrest at any cost. Repression, however, mace the situaticn worse rather 
than better, for it served as an effective catalyst for the revolutionary move- 
ment, generating thereby a further consolidation of its rower. As the labor move- 
ment began to feel its strength, animosities grew more acute anc strikes became 
more frequent. Brom 1911 to 1920, there cccurred 293 strikes invclving over 
150,000 workers. 


The first groups which were strictly trace unions in a mocern sense began 
to appear at the turn of the century in the nitrate anc coal mine incustry, but 
only with the accelerated expansion of industry in the interval between the two 
world wars was the Chilean labor mevenETy converted into a popular mass organiza- 
ticn with a strong voice in politics. During the first decades of the twentieth 
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century, the labor movement was lec by a capable anc cedicated leader, Luisa 
Emilio Recabarren, who performed the miracle of being electec tc the Congress 

in 1906, but he founc himself excluded from this bocy by cecision cf the aristo- 
cratic majority. He inspired the founding of the Workers’Feceration of Chile in 
1909, and founded in 1912 the first labor party, the Workers’Socialist Party, 
which was affiliated with the Second International. In 1919, Recabarren led the 
Workers ’Federation into the central union organization of Moscow, laying the basis 
for the inception of the Communist Party several years later. 


The pattern of Chilean society was changing, and changing rapidly. It 
was no longer to be characterized by the existence of a small elite and an 
amorphous and submissive mass, without ideas and aspiraticns. Now public opinion 
had been aroused and new segments were voicing demands for a fundamental redis- 
tribution of power, 


This process of change had more emphatic effects upcn the political 
scene after 1920, The existing political parties represented long-established 
classes and interests, and except for the educaticnal and religious issues, no 
vital questicn separated them. What may be called a "right bloc" was formed by 
the Conservative, Naticnal, Liberal and Liberal-Democratic parties, The Conser- 
vatives were the defenders of the landowners and of the Church. Political con- 
trol over the tenant farmers on the great estates and over an appreciable segment 
of the middle class threugh the religious institutions, particularly in central 
Chile, assured the party substantial electcral support. Since governmental 
measures of reform never touched the hacienda economy, the Conservative Party 
was the least affected by the chactic situation brought abcut by the parliament- 
ary regime. The Liberal Party, socially and eccncmically, was now intimately 
connected with the Conservatives. Separated in the past by religious conflict, 
no real barriers existed between them after the fall of Balmaceda. The Liberal 
Party represented no particular ideological position, but in practical pclitics 
it was the protector of the great grape-growers, the nitrate and industrial 
interests, and big business in general. Its weak defense of state control of 
education was the only difference between it and the Conservatives. 


The National Party was the political agency of the high bureaucracy. 
Its members were closely connected with the large private banks and commercial 
interests, Although at its best the Naticnal Party had championed the cause of 
state supremacy over the Church, during the parliamentary era it sought the 
further weakening of presidential authcrity and invariably placed itself in the 
ranks of the Conservative bloc. 


The Liberal Democratic Party, heir in 1893 to Balmaceda’s ideas, had 
scon become a group devoid of ideologies and engaged cnly in an opportunistic 
struggle for privilege in high office, Socially, it was composed of an aristo- 
cratic group of well-tc-do families plus some upper-middle-class grcups in the 
provinces, 
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The Radical Party had a broader base than any other political organ- 
ization, It represented the interests of the southern region, but it principally 
spoke for the dissident upper middle class and the middle groups which have been 
described above, After the "doctrinaire" struggles of the period 186-188) ended, 
the Radicals, forgetting all ideologicel differences, had joined the parliamentary 
oligarchy in order to bring down Balmaceda’s regime, The Radical program adoptedat 
the Party ecnventionheld in 1888 said nothing about socio-econemic, problems, except 
for a vague statement favcring the "improvement of the conditions of proletarians 
and workers." The failure of the Radicals tc give a more explicit expression to 
the new social demands can be explained by the existence within their ranks of 
an intellectual nucleus which held advanced ideas but which was closely linked 
to the aristocracy. It was only after 1906, when the "socialistic" tendency, 
led by Valentin Letelier, triumphed over the extreme individualism represented 
by Enrique MacIver, that the party’s program began tc reflect the growing demand 
for reform which animated its fcllowers among the middle class, 


The Democratic Party was distinctive in that it was the cnly organiza- 
ticn during the period with a popular base, but its ccongressicnal representaticn 
did not have any influence until long after its founding in 1887. Its program 
clearly advocated some eccnomic and sccial reform, but in spite of its refcrmist 
program, the Democratic Party played with enthusiasm the political game of 
alliances and party combinaticns. Its failure to icentify itself with the labor 
movement had serious consequences, for the Chilean worker, searching for leader- 
ship in the early stages of the labor movement and not finding it among the 
established political groups, turned to the Marxists, This explains why in 
Chile the organized labor movement assumed a tctally revoluticnary position in 
which Communism wes tc have a preponderant influence, as it still does today?! 


The Revolt of the Electcrate 


‘Such were the conditicns in Chile in 1920 when cligarchical daminaticn 
collapsed. Change had come swiftly -- an industrial revolution and social up- 
heaval hand-in-hand -- the machine, the proletariat, the metropolis and the 
intellectual middle class appearing almost simultanecusly on the scene, While 
these changes were in the making, parties remained alien to the social revolution, 
They were imposing structures without substance, too absorbed in pclitical 
machinaticns and petty rivalries to grasp the significance of the transfcrmaticn. 
The downfall of the system was inevitable, Its demise can be chiefly attributed 
to the revolt of the middle class supported by the new prcletariat, the loss of 
its political prestige by the traditional cligarchy, administrative chacs, a 
government on the brink of bankruptcy, and the scandal of parliamentary majorities 
created by bribery and fraud, To these, the impact of an econcmic crisis was 
added when the nitrate bocm collapsed after 1910 with the development of synthetic 
production elsewhere. The country could no longer depend on nitrate revenue to 
finance the government, and if new taxes were necessary, the land-owning interests 
might be affected, The mining workers had been hit hard and the ranks of the 
unemployed were swelling daily. Furthermore, the agricultural interests of the 
Central Valley and the scuthern areas, deprived cf their northern market, were in 
difficulty. Lastly, the influence cf recent and successful social revolutions in 
Mexico and Russia was not insignificant. 
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At this point a new leader emerged to express the general dissatis- 
faction with this state of affairs and to become the champicn of the common man, 
Arturo Alessancri Palma. It was he who lee a modified Liberal Alliance to victory 
in the presidential elections of 1920. The Radicals and Demccrats provided the 
basis for this coalition, with additional support from the Liberal facticn and a 
few other small groups, Oppcesing Alessancri was a new rightist coalition, the 
National Union, formed cf the Conservatives,a majority of the Liberals, some 
Balmacedistas, and the Nationals, 


The campaign was characterized by emoticn and enthusiasm, arousec to a 
fevered pitch by the flowery oratory and charismatic appeal of Alessandcri. The 
significance of his victory was that it demonstrated that the passive obedience 
of the masses of the people to the cld cligarchy had ceased to exist. 


Faced with strong opposition in the Senate, Alessancri could not go 
far along the road cf reform. Other causes combined with congressicnal obstruction 
to prevent realization of his program, Among them were the postwar slump, lack of 
foreign market for Chilean mineral producticn, unemployment, and the inefficiency 
of the inexperiencec group now surrounding the president, ""s a result of 
economic depression, Chile’s social-economic liberalism of 1920, like the United 
States New Deal of 1932, was handicapped by the necessity cf recovering and refcrm- 
ing at the same time, "46 Although the congressional electicns of 193) gave 
Alessandri a majority in both houses, the new congress failed to act upon the 
president’s messages submitted for its consideration, The matter came to a head 
when this congress, instead cof approving some urgent projects, voted itself pay 
increases in viclation of the constitution, 


' This astonishing action, which startled the ¢ountry, moved officers of 
the Chilean army to intervene openly in politics for the first time in almost a 
century. The cabinet fell. In an hour and without debate "the suggestive rattling 
of army sebres in the congressional galleries,"4- obtained approval of a camnplete 
program of social legislation, which hac been pending for years in the congress. 


On the same day, the president, aware that his authority was now subject 
to military force, left the country. A military junta was established and congress 
was dissolved. This junta lasted but five mcnths, when another military clique, 
led by young and reformist officers whe desired the implementaticn of the reform 
program and a return to constitutional forms, took control of the government. 


The majority of the Chilean armed forces, composed of middle-class mem- 
bers in the officer corps and of men of proletarian origin in the rank-and-file, 
were sympathetic to the naticnal cry for reform, Suspicious of the original 
junta’s subservience to the oligarchy, the young clique recalled Alessandri. With 
army support and free from political cbstructionism, Alessandri returned in 1925 
and began to rule by cecree. He set about introducing economic and social reforms 
Cesigned to protect the laboring groups. A graduated inccme tax and a permanent 
electoral register were established. The president, with the assistance of advisers 
from each political party and each national interest group, promptly concentrated 
his efforts on the reform of the constituticn. 
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The new constitution provided for a strong executive and put an end 
to the parliamentary system. Above all, the new instrument was designed to 
prevent the restoration of the old system under which a small group of powerful 
landlords ruled the whole country as though it were but one great hacienda. The 
power of the oligarchy was diminished by the provisicns which established wide- 
spread suffrage and the direct election of the president, and by those which 
gave the chief executive effective authority anc control of finances, It was no 
longer possible for the congress to dominate the presidency by its control over 
the national treasury. 


Three features of the constitutional regime establishec in 1925 were to 
have great influence upon Chile’s prospects for stable government: a system of 
proportional representation, the selection of the Presicent by the Congress if 
any candidate failed to receive a majority, and the separation of the cates of 
congressional and presidential elections. Proportional representation has in 
practice encouraged party fragmentation and unstable congressional coalitions. 
Throwing doubtful presidential contests into Congress has meant that, in a multi- 
party system, the presicent has cften owed his election to a parliamentary coali- 
tion. Because he has had to reward the various factions with patronage, squabbles 
over the spoils have frequently broken out anc the coalition has disintegrated. As 
a result, ministerial instability has persisted, and interference by party leaders 
has taken the place of interference by parliamentary cliques. Separation in the 
dates cf congressional and presidential elections has meant that variable public 
opinion has sometimes given office to a President and Congress hostile to one 
another. 


Adoption of the constitution on September 18, 1925, marks the official 
enc of the anarchical years of the parliamentary republic and the re-establish- 
ment of a presidential regime. This was, however, "purely a structural restora- 
tion; it did not garry with it the restoration of the dominance of a given socio- 
economic class, "4 


Incidents during the electoral campaign of 1925 ended Alessandcri’s regime 
three months before completion of his term. The presidential ambitions of Colonel 
Carlos Ibafiez and Alessancri’s refusal to support him led to the President’s 
resignation, When elections were held, Emiliano Figueroa Larrafn, supported by 
all political parties, was elected. The fact that another candidate, José Santos 
Salas, without any party support made a surprisingly strong race is extremely 
Significant. In a few days of campaigning without any organized assistance, except 
perhaps from the Communists, candidate Santos Salas attracted over 100,000 votes, 
an indication that the existing parties did not appeal to a large mass of voters, 
particularly among the workers, 


-Within a short period, Ibdfiez forced Larrafn out and in 1927 established 
a dictatorship which was to last for the next four years. His regime gave impetus 
to the reform of public administration; state interventions and activities began 
to acquire new dimensions, while a vast plan of public works was campleted. For- 
€ign capital poured into Chile and the need to finance new services and to satisfy 
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new luxury cemands pushed foreign trade to unprecendented levels. A sense of 
prosperity pervaded the country. There existed, however, a reverse sice to the 
picture, which was characterized by political repression and arbitrariness. 
Political parties practically ceased to exist and their leacers were deported, 
banished, or jailed, in accordance with the regime’s publicly expressed notion 
that parties were useless to the nation. 


By 1930 a sharp economic depression began to be felt. Public agitation 
and civil disturbances finally brought the collapse of IbAfiez’dictatorship on 
July of 1931. Naturally enough, the fall of Ibdfiez was followed by a period of 
political agitation and social unrest which witnessed the failure of nine ciffer- 
ent governments, two general strikes, and even a naval revolt in the short space 
of fifteen months. Ib4fiez’s successor, Juan Esteban Montero, remained in office 
only five months. A coup d’etat of military men and civilians proclaimed a 
"socialist republic" cismissed Congress, and formed a governing junta. These 
revolutionaries were not able to accomplish much during the brief period of their 
rule (December, 1931, to September, 1932), but they did decree some important 
measures, They proposed to nationalize the coal, copper, and nitrate-mining 
industries, and they gave strong encouragement to the trade union movement. 

Some of this reform legislation long survived the government which enacted it 43 


A new military coup put an end to the socialist reprblic in September, 
1932, one hundred days after the accession of its president, Carlos DAvila, to 
power, anc turned over the government to the chief justice of the Supreme Court, 
In the same month, new elections were called. : 


Forced out of the political arena by the repressive policies of Ibdfiez, 
political parties had reached a maximum point of disorganization during the period 
of the socialist government. The "social question" had now completely displaced 
all other political issues, and parties, after a decade of disorder and experiment- 
ation, were confronted with the necessity of reorganizing themselves before taking 
their battle positions. 


Among all parties, the Conservative Party came out of the turmoil better 
than any other organization, principally because of the high degree of cohesion 
among its members, but also because recent political developments had scarcely 
affected the interest groups that it represented. At no time, despite the revolu- 
tionary ferment, had the land system been in danger of dissolution, expropriation, 
or heavy taxation. The economic base of Conservative power had emerged intact 
from all the harrying confusion. In the 1932 convention, the Conservatives re- 
affirmed their traditional iceological position, opposed to liberalism, particular- 
ly of the socio-econamic kind, In practical PERE the Conservatives unmistakably 
associated themselves with the extreme Right. 
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Fragmentation within the Liberal party was unprecendented, The several 
factions which existed before the dictatorship hac now multiplied into new num- 
bers. In reality, nothing differentiatec the majority of the Liberals from the 
Conservatives, for beyond the fagade of political factionalism there was the 
fundamental fact that both represented identical economic interests and the 

same social stratum, The membership of both parties had the same characteristics: 
their leaders belonged to the olc Chilean aristocracy; they were the owners of 
the vast majority of the agricultural lands, a fact which was the base of their 
electoral power; and they had practical control of the large banking and indus- 
trial enterprises, Economically, they represented capital, and socially, the 

old power elite. Politically, they were dedicated to the defense of the liberal- 
capitalistic economic system. Previous areas of disagreement between the two 
essentially conservative parties involved only politico-religious questions and 
the degree to which commercial or agricultural activities were to be the prime 
focus of governmental protection and encouragement. Now that these issues had 
been removec, having no barriers to eorer ey them, the two parties were destined 
to unite in a powerful bloc of the Right. 


The acuteness of the class struggles during the prececing decade had 
hac great repercussions in the Radical Party. This group, essentially indivicual 
istically oriented in the beginning, had now turned away from this philosophy 

and was inclining more toward the primacy of collective rights. While the rest 
of the parties represented a relatively narrow segment of Chilean society, the 
Radicals included northern liberals from the mines and southern large and 

small lancholcers, and was, at the same time, the stronghold of the urban middle 
class, The leftist inclinations of this latter group, the petite bourgeoisie of 
professionals anc bureaucrats, prevailed over other segments in 1931. After that 
date it became clear that the Radical Party had taken the side of the proletarian 


class and that it advocated a system in which individualism would be replaced by 
social solidarity. 


The struggle between these two currents within the Radical Party had 
actually commenced in 1906. Until 1920, as we have seen, political parties had 
tended to align themselves into two camps: a conservative coalition anc a liberal 
alliance of which the Racicals were the backbone. The Liberal Party had fluctuated 
between both, as a center force, key to all majorities. Now that a compromise 
between Liberals and Conservatives had brought them together, the Radical Party 
ceased being liberalism’s extreme wing to become the stronghold of the middle 
masses anc part of the proletariat, with ideological inspirations which ranged 

the spectrum, from moderate state socialism to communism, Having once been the 
vanguard of the liberal movement, the Racicals were to play a new role, that of 


the moderating or center force within the ranks of the new social economic 
leftism, 
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The extremely varied composition of the Radical Party played a large 
role in the continuous indecision and vacillation that are so characteristic of 
this group. With its middle-and lower-class elements dominating Party assemblies 
and conservative interests prevailing in everyday politics, the party’s position 
must necessarily reflect an ambiguity which stems from the dual nature which so 
troubles it. Its support of Masonry and distaste for the Church, make it a 
natural enemy of the Conservatives. It has little affinity with Liberals, who 
reject state interventionism, but, at the same time, it cannot unreservedly line 
up with the Socialists who seek full collectivism. As a result, the Radical 
Party lives a double life. In the electoral arena it is fond of slogans and 
frequently allies itself with the Socialists and Communists, When in control 
of the government it often has a rightist twist, allying itself with Conservatives 
and Liberals in cefense of the vested interests. A graphic expression used by 
one writer to © a Sante this peculiar role is that of "lightningrod for the prole- 
tarian storm," 


While the Radicals veered to the Left, the first of the Populist parties, 
the Democratic Party, was undergoing a transformation in the opposite direction, 
slowly moving away from its proletarian base anc becoming more and more a lower- 
midcle-class organization. Two other Populist parties, however, were giving 
forceful anc dramatic presentation of national socio-economic problems. They 
constitutec formidable new forces, and they carried the banners of the newly born 
Chilean Left. With the overthrow of Ibdfiez in 1931, a split in the Communist 
Party had become public, the result of the Stalinist-Trotskyite feud in the 


Comintern, Although somewhat weakened by this internal division, the Communists 
had continued to grow, devoting all of their energies to the labor movement, 

Some years later, the Trotskyite group, living a precarious life, merged with the 
Socialists, abandoning the camp to the Stalinists. 


After the "socialist republic" fell, there occurred a merger of the 
small groups which had contributed to the triumph of the socialist coup but which 
had failed to lend the government the needed support of a disciplined, well-organ- 
ized political organization. These formed the second of the leftist groups, the 
Socialist Party of Chile, on April 19, 1933. The new party was destined to play 
avery significant part in Chile’s political life. Its membership grew with 
remarkable rapidity and for a time it became the strongest of all the mass parties. 
In its first declaration of principles, the Socialist Party avowed its allegiance 
to Marxism and advocated the collectivization of private property, the temporary 
dictatorship of the prodeperiat , anc the economic and political unity of all the 
Latin American countries, 


The multiplicity of party organizations which had gradually beccme 
characteristic of the Chilean political system was evident in the election of 1932, 
Five candidates entered the presicential race. Among these, two represented the 
rightist forces, two the socialist and communist Left, and the fifth, Arturo 
Alessandri, the winner, represented the middle class, and receivec the support 
of most center groups, 
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Considering that leading the country to constitutional order was his 
most urgent task, /lessandri, the champion of the people, during his second 
administration (1932-1938) was to yield more and mcre to the claims of the 
rightist parties and to detach himself from leftist support. In doing so, he 
was faced with strong opposition, and since there were constant demands for 
social and economic reforms by the forces of the Left, these were the principal 
victims of a policy of repression, The Radicals and other "popular" parties 
began to move together into unified opposition when it became clear that the 
"Lion of Tarapac4," as Alessandri was called, hac ceased to roar and was not 
going to inaugurate a progressive program. 


Another new group was to build up, in a short time, a new party with 
a promising future, Since the encyclical Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII, there had 
existed a new current among conservative forces, ffter 1927, new Catholic social 
ideas began to gain acceptance in university student circles, The activities of 
Catholic Action organizations and the appearance of the Quadragesimo Anno ency- 
clical gave further impetus to Christian Socialism. The younger generation among 
the conservative class, detached from party influences during the IbAfiez dicta- 
torship, was highly receptive to the theories and philosophy emanating from 
European Social Christian movements. When this Chilean youth, following tradi- 
tion, joined the Conservative Party, it had already ceveloped definite reformist 
tendencies. The result was that a conflict soon arose within conservative ranks 
between the progressive attitudes and ideas of the "Conservative Youth," which 
after 1935 banded together to unify these elements, and the attitudes and ideas 
of the traditional Conservatives, This conflict eventually led to a break in 
1938. By then the Conservative Youth movement had in any case practically become 
a separate political entity. After the split, it adopted the name, Falange 
Nacional., 


The success of the Chilean Christian Socialists in building a small but 
disciplined and effective political organization was remarkable. In relatively 
short time, they attracted many followers in intellectual circles, in the trade 
union movement, and in the new industrialist class. “With its democratic politi- 
cal ideals, its roots in a traditional religion made i andi with the mocern 
atmosphere, and its neo-socialistic economic doctrine,"4° their party, calling 
itself subsequently the Christian Democratic party, became in later years a major 
competitor in Chilean politics. 


The Popular Front (1938-191) 


In the wake of severe repressive measures and the dissolution of 
Congress by Alessandri, following a wave of strikes sparked by railroad workers 
the parties of the center and left rallied together in preparation for the presi- 
dential election of 1938. The example of several successful Popular Front coali- 
tions in Europe at this time gave impetus to a similar development in Chile. 
Obviously, the Comintern’s decision in its 1935 Congress to recommend alliances 
with democratic parties, soon crystalized by the emergence of leftist fronts in 
Spain and France, must have exerted influence upon the forming of the Chilean 
counterpart. It seems true, however, that local conditions were the chief in- 
duténfént., Pesisted at first hv the more conservative leadership of the Radical 
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Party, a proposal of the Socialists to form a block of the Left was eventually 
accepted, Representatives of the Radicals, Communists, Democrats, Socialists, 
Radical- Socialists, and brag eamaap Labor Federation organized a directorate 
for this political alliance, 


The Popular Front was first tested in the 1937 congressional elections, 
where it made a surprising show of strength. The rightist parties managed to 
preserve their majority in Congress, but thanks only to systematic bribery and 
wholesale vote buying. It was after this election that Radical Party leaders 
realized the political wisdom of throwing in their lot with an alliance which 

was beginning to awaken a mystical devotion among the masses. Being the largest 
party in the Popular Front combination as well as the most experienced and best 
organized, no other could dispute its right to have the controlling voice and to 
lead the alliance on the road to power, The parties of the Front, realizing the 
importance of nominating a candidate who could appeal to a broad range of voters, 
both in the working and the middle classes, chose Pedro Aguirre Cerda, a member 
of the moderate wing of the Radical Party, to represent the coalition. The Con- 
servatives and Liberals failed to follow a similar course of wisdom and nominated 
the widely despised extreme-rightist, Gustavo Ross, 


In the 1938 election, for the first time in Chilean political history, 
middle-class and proletarian groups were challenging the traditional parties that 
had governed the country for more than a century. This was no desperate attempt 
of the undisciplined masses, but a well-concerted effort of mature, well-organ- 
ized political forces pledged to basic ideological principles, It was a closely 
fought contest because it afforded the electcrate the opportunity of choosing 
between two different conceptions of government, and was, to a large extent, a 
national trial of the existing political systems. "The horizontal divisions of 
| Chile’s| ggcial and political map were never more in evidence than on this 
occasion," 


The Front’s victory in the presidential race was not clear-cut, for 
both houses of Congress were lost to the rightist bloc. and its presidential 
candidate was defeated by only a few thousand votes. But the leftist president- 
ial victory did mean that Chile was to have its fipgt President elected predom- 
inantly by the middle and lower groups of society. 


After the Popular Front (191-1961) 


The withdrawal of the Socialists from the Popular Front in 190 
brought the formal dissolution of the alliance early in 191. The Popular Front 
had been weakened by an effective campaign of legislative obstructionism con- 
ducted by the Right and by the intra-governmental rivalry brought about by the 
contest for control over patronage and policy between the Radicals and the 
Socialists. Harmony among the government parties was further threatened by the 
acrid controversy between Socialists and Communists arising from early events 
of the Second World War and from their natural competition for control of the 
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labor movement. ,The Communists chose to remain outside the government, criti- 
cizing it when criticism seemed advantageous, but at the same time claiming 
crecit for its accomplishments. In terms of party interests, the Popular Front 
benefited two parties in particular, the Radicals and the Communists. The 
first enjoyed control of the government with the consequent consolidation of ~ 
its political strength. The second, given an unprecedented freedom of action, 
made greater gains in the struggle for control of the labor unions and the 
workers’vote and reaped substantial benefits from the weakening of their chief 
rivals, the Socialists. 


Despite the dissolution of the Popular Front, one or another coalition 
of the Center and Left managed to hold power until the end of the decade. After 
the untimely death in office of Aguirre Cerda, another loose alliance elected 
Juan Antonio Rios, a moderate Radical, who also died in office in 1946. Another 
Radical, Gabriel Gonz4lez Videla gained office with the support of a Radical-Com- 
munist-Liberal parliamentary coalition when the election was thrown into the 
Congress. His cabinet contained three Liberal ministers and three Radicals and 
three Communists -- strange bedfellows, indeed. Gonzdlez Videla remained in 
office until 1952, having first unburdened himself of the Communists in 198. 


By 1949, the Chilean political scene was characterized by an extra- 
ordinary multiplicity of parties, The political nomenclature was bewildering. 
Ten parties were represented in Congress. Another ten new parties had been 
duly registered for the congressional elections of that year. Of the new 
political forces, the most significant was the Agrarian Labor Party, which had 
apparently subsumed all the pro-IbAfiez votes and those of the defunct Nazi 
Party as Well, As the 1952 presidential election approached and the political 
picture became more confused, ex-dictator Carlos Ibdfiez, who was conducting a 
virulent campaign against the political organizations responsible for governing, 
began to acquire great popularity. The forces of Ibafiismo, as it was called, 
were heterogeneous and included splinters of varied political coloration. During 
the campaign, Ib4fiez pranised to repeal the legislation enacted by Gonzdlez 
Videla outlawing the Communist party, and this pledge gained for him considerable 
Communist support. Ibdfiez’major strength, however, came from the electorate’s 
strong feeling of disillusionment inthe existing parties and fray the frustra- 
tions and hardships arising fram the ever-increasing inflation. 


It had been in the presidential campaign of 1938 that a trend having 
its beginning in 1920 had finally crystallized into a definite alignment of 
Chile’s political forces into three great blocs: the Right, the Center, and 
the Left. The Radical Party, numerically the largest political organization 
in the country and also the only one representing a wide range of social and 
economic interests, necessarily became the center of gravity of Chilean politics, 
The factors responsible for the central role of the Radicals were at the same 
time to make it exceedingly difficult for them to perform that role. There exist 
in the Radical Party, as we have seen, two divergent and even antagonistic cur- 
rents, The numerical equilibrium of the two groups into which these currents 
divided the Party alternatively to select leaders, to make policy, and even to 
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modify ideological principles. One of these currents is definitely Marxist ‘in 
orientation, and logically it seeks to place the party politically with the 
Left, even in alliance with the Communist Party. The other responds to trad- 
itional liberalism and rejects any contact with the extreme-leftist parties. 
According to this latter wing, the logical location for the Radical Party is 
precisely the center of the political spectrum, removed from extremism, and its 
logical role is to act as the nucleus of a moderate bloc capable of supporting 
a truly national government representing all Chileans. /ffter the coalition of 
left-wing forces in 1938 grabbed political power from the aristocratic élite, 
the Radical Party dominated this coalition for 1) years, while within the ranks 
of the Party these two wings wrestled for supremacy. 


The split personality of the Radicals served well to prevent danger- 
ous extremisms. In affiliation with the leftist parties, it prevented a drift 
too far from center from approximately 1936 to 1950. When it linked itself to 
the rightist forces during the last two years of its administration, that split 
personality exerted the same restraining influence, However, Radical depend- 
ence on other political groups seriously jeopardized the party’s future, for the 
cost of dependence on Right or Left for support in orcer to govern was hollow 
programs, full of generalities and born out of the "necessity to take color from 
coalition rather ban from inner conviction directed outward in convincingly 
proposed policy."“- The administrations of Radical presidents, Aguirre Cerda, 
Rios, and GonzAlez Videla, were often pushed to the left by their contact with 
Socialists and Communists only to veer later toward the right when confronted 
with the canger of the social upsets encouraged by the extremist forces, The 
effectiveness of government was bound to suffer. 


Also significant in the years preceding 1952 was the disintegration of 
the once-great Chilean Socialist Party. In many ways this was inevitable, for 
the Socialist Party carried within itself the seeds of disintegration, There 
were in the Socialist Party pure Marzists, some of whom were Leninists and others 
Stalinists; there were anarcho-syndicalists, arch-enemies of Marxism; anc there 
existed also a major group composed of those who could be called social-demo- 
crats, whose position corresponded to what is now sometimes referred to as 
"humanistic Socialism," as typified by certain currents of French Socialism and 
particularly by Leon Blum, Once victorious, the prerogatives of power, petty 
jealousies, and personal ambition prevailed over party interest and ideology, 
corrupting Socialist ranks, But also important in causing the Socialist decline 
was the tenacious and effective competion of the chief rivals of the Left, the 
homogeneous and highly disciplined Communist Party. With the splitting of the 
Socialist Party, the Communists became during this period the principal political 
force among Chile’s workers. Even after enactment of the anti-Communist law 
by Gonzdlez Videla, the party managed to preserve its position, and when it 
gained relative freedom to operate after 1952, it continued to work for control 
of the labor movement. As regards its political role, it should be noted that 
throughout this period, the Communists, because of their efficient organization 
and agile and effective campaign techniques, were always eagerly sought out at 
election time by other political groups, especially the Radicals, 
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As regards the forces of the Right, both the Conservative and the 
Liberal Parties remained very strong. Their control of Congress throughout 
much of this period, as well as their domination of the nation’s economic 
system, successfully prevented socio-economic reforms from being carried beyond 
a certain point. Periodic Radical dependence on rightist support permitted the 
Chilean plutocracy to recover at least part of the political power that it had 
lost in 1938. A key to the power of the rightist parties was the fact that 
their hold on the rural parts of Chile remained practically untouchec. At no 
time during the years of leftist predominance did the leadership of the tempor- 
arily alliec government parties attempt any program involving the partition, the 
expropriation, or even the increased taxation of the landed estates. Preserva- 
tion of the latifundio system assured the rightist parties of a sizable repre- 
sentation in Congress, since the great fundo owners were skilled in using their 
influence in the rural oer to secure the election of the local Liberal 

or Conservative nominees, 


Of some significance was the change of mentality of the traditionally 
malleable Chilean Right, for although the Popular Front victories drove many 
of its members to an ultra-conservative and reactionary position, it is also 
true that those victories made the majority of the rightists start thinking in 
national terms, instead of exclusively in terms of class interest. Actually 
the term "oligarchy" could no longer be applied indiscriminately to the Right, 
and particularly to the land-owning class, for the latter had lost their mono- 
poly of political power in 1925 "and increasingly since then hac been taking 
their place as one of several economic groups, along side the industrialists, 
mining and metal interests, commercial associations, and the representatives of 
the labor-unions, among others." 5 


The presidential election of 1952 resulted in a remarkable victory for 
Ibdfiez, the candidate who counted himself above politics. The most significant 
thing about his victory is that for the first time the majority of the rural 
workers and tenant farmers defied the rightist land-owners in order to vote for 
Ibéfiez. This overwhelming support, across regional party lines, of a man who 
later came to represent property, uprightness, and strength but who waged a 
demagogic campaign can be explained only as an expression of the national demand 
for what political pertigs had been unable to do, namely, putting an end to an 
ever-mounting inflation. | 


By this time, left coalition politics had little to offer. "The 
economic development program was rolling along uncer its own power, and few new 
big and far-reaching ideas were being contributed. Population was going up at 
an increasing pace, urbanization was snowballing, agriculture was stagnant, 
prices were climbing inexorably, and economic desires far outstripped economic 
ability. : The ultimate failure of the Left was that it did not know what to do 
with what it had helped build: its success, of course, is that it left Chile 
with much more pre sess * jd than it had before, contained within well-main- 
tained democratic forms." 
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Leftist coalition governments, however, failed to bring immeciate 

and basic social changes anc always fell short of their campaign pledges. No 
basic restructuring of society was ever attempted. However, if it is true 

that the social advances that the Left had been predicting failed to material- 
ize, it is equally true that the Right’s cark prophesies of chaos were just 

as wrong. The old keystone of the economic system, the latifundio, remained 
intact and unchallenged, and it is interesting to note that, under the Popular 
Front regime, an order was issued in 1939 that forbade the organization of 
rural workers into labor unions. This is more uncerstandable when one considers 
the composition of the Radical Party and the fact that its leaders were, accord- 
ing to their socio-economic status, political anomalies, for most of them were 
men of considerable means, Leadership of the Left by this type of man served to 
keep socio-economic demands within certain bounds, with the result that the 
Conservative opposition never felt compelled to resort to revolution in order 

to defend its interests. The Radical presidents, all wealthy men, could sym- 
pathize well enough with the rightist leadership, and they were able to shape 
their policies so as not to drive the opposition to extremes. 


It was in its efforts toward economic cevelopment and industrializa- 
tion that the center-left coalition achieved its greater success, The crowning 
achievement was the creation of CORFO (Chilean Development Corporation), which 
marked the beginning of a state-directed program for economic development. In 
other fields of governmental authority, the period of leftist coalition politics 
witnessed the entrenchment and extension of the social welfare structure founded 
in the early regimes of Alessandri and Ibdfiez, a considerable increase in trade 
union organization, a notable acceleration of educational programs, and tenacious 
adherence to constitutional procedure. 

* But whatever hopes the Chilean voters may have had, when, on the verge 
of desperation and doubting the efficacy of party government, they elected Ibdfiez 
were not fulfilled. If in 1952 these voters tried to escape their responsibili- 
ties by electing a father-figure who would take upon himself all their worries, 
they were soon Gisappointed, for his administration turned out to be weak and 
ineffectual, The president was faced with the necessity of making frequent 
cabinet changes; in fact, he made 1 such changes in the first 33 months of his 
term. Eventually, he discarded the normal procedure of choosing ministers from 
the parties and formed cabinets of "non-partisan extras." Like his Radical 
predecessors, he began his administration with the support of left-wing parties 
but ended it with the support of the rightist parties. Toward the end of his 
term, his popularity dwindled, and, deserted by all the political groups that 
had been carried along with him to victory in 1952, he was a lonely figure. 
Strangely enough, the man who ruled as Chile’s strong man from 1927 to 1931 and 
who had attempted to bring off a Fascist coup d’etat in 1938, this time, contrary 
to all expectations, made no effort to establish a dictatorship and presided over 
two exemplary elections. 
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Returns of the congressional elections of 1953, which occurred when 
the Chilean electorate’s feelings against the traditional major parties were 
at their peak, reflected a high degree of political dispersion. All fourteen 
political organizations represented in the Congress at the time of the election 
managed to survive the test, although some saw their representation drastically 
reduced. Of the 2) newly registered parties, 8 elected members to the Congress 
and the remainder, having failed to do so, were automatically removed from the 
official registry. 


Election returns in 1957 were in striking contrast to those in 1953. 
Eighteen political organizations participated in the contest. The losers of 
1953 were this time the winners. It was obvious that another one of those great 
shifts in Chilean politics had taken place and that, after the Ibafiista fiasco, 
the voters were willing to put their faith again in the long-established poli- 
tical organizations. The Racical Party recovered its position as Chile’s major 
party. The Christian Democrats (Falange) made impressive gains. Among the 
rightist parties, the Liberal resurgence was indeed remarkable, The surprising 
vote rolled up by its candidates was evidence of some success in its bid for 
the labor vote, The Liberal Party, more flexible than its traditional Conserva- 
tive ally, had for some time been trying to adjust its thinking to fit the in- 
terests of broader sepments of the population, The Liberal efforts apparently 
were now being rewarded with support from sources other than the interest groups 
that had traditionally supported it. 


During the Ibdfiez administration, there were some important party 
developments. Prior to the 1957 elections, the parties of the Left entered into 
an alliance and called themselves the Popular Action Front (Frente de Accién 
Popular, or FRAP), Included in this group were the two major factions of the 
Socialists, ana the Labor Party (Partido del Trabajo)and the Democrats of the 
People (a splinter of the Democratic Party). Also included in the Front were 
the Communists, prevented as they were then fram operating under their own 
banner. Before long the Socialists were able to bury their differences and to 
unify their forces into a single well-organized party, which soon emerged as a 
powerful political force. 


As the presidential election of 1958 approached, four major groupings 
became the contenders. The Conservatives and Liberals, having found a strong 
champion in Jorge Alessandri, another member of the famous family, made what was 
clearly their strongest bid for the presidency since their defeat in 1938. The 
Christian Democrats, having in Eduardo Frei a figure of great appeal among 
intellectuals, technicians, and non-Marxist leftists, as well as Catholics, waged 
an active campaign after having attracted several of the small center parties. 

The Left, fortified by the unification of the Socialists, assumed an independent 
position, and, rejecting the possibilities of a new Radical-Left coalition, placed 
its hopés in its leader-candidate, Salvador Allende, As matters turned out, the 
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unified Left came close to winning the presidency, missing it only by the 

roughly 0,000 votes attracted by an independent candidate. The Radicals made 
some attempts to accommodate themselves once again to their leftist partners 

in so many past electoral battles. No longer able to make a strong appeal to 
independent elements of the Left and unwilling to make the necessary concessions 
to permit this rapprochement, they found themselves isclated for the first time, 
and fought a hopeless battle for their candidate, Luis Bossay, When the returns 
were counted, Alessandcri had won. 


# # # * # # # 


The process of Chilean political mocernization cannot be analyzed 
without some reference to the sodio-economic context out of which it has emerged, 
for here lie the roots of many of Chile’s current political problems. The 
prolonged economic cepression, characterized by the cecline of industrial out- 
put mounting unemployment, is threatening to break up the celicately balanced 
coalition of Center and Right, which has until now safeguarded the institutional 
status quo. This canger was clearly brought home by the near victory of the 
Socialist-Communist coalition in the 1958 election and its impressive gains in 
the congressional elections of 1961. President Alessandri, in tacit alliance 
with the Radicals, proceeded after his victory to push a new program of economic 
expansion and "stabilization," but that program has so far resulted in a return 
to a hO per cent rate of inflation and in the contracting of a large volume of 
intermediate-length foreign credits to finance an expanded program of public 
works. Some revival of industrial production has occurred, but the negligible 
increase in employment, the increased inflation, and the rapid rise of food 
prices have brought the wage-salary adjustment conflict once again to the 5 
political stage. That conflict may well break the Rightist-Radical alliance, 


The effects of inflation upon the Chilean society and body politic are 
incalculable. The inflationary process is causing important alterations in the 
political and economic patterns. The Chilean laboring mass, historically better 
off than its counterpart in other Latin American countries, is now being forced 
into social and economic regression and resents it bitterly. The midcle class, 
like the workers, is itself also suffering from inflation and the current anti- 
inflationary measures. Since, as a key comsumer of domestic and importec goods, 
this social group plays the most important role in the economic life cf the 
nation, its well-being is essential to the country’s future industrial develop- 
ment. Inflation has seriously affected, if not arrested, the healthy evolve- 
ment of this middle class upon which Chile’s political and economic stability 
so heavily depends. A new wealthy class has emerged, composed of importers and 
exporters who have profited through foreign-trade transactions and speculators 
who have managed to build considerable fortunes in the near chaos of the sit- 
uation, And there are others who have been lulled into a false sense of pros- 
perity by the constant influx gf money, although their basic material position 
has not really been bettered.” 
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The most obvious conclusion to be derived from any sketch of Chile’s 
contemporary economic pattern is that the country has embarked upon an economi- 
cally nationalistic program of industrialization which is the result of a 
national consensus on the necessity for economic elaboration. But the lack of 
socio-ecmanic coalescence in the structure of society, in turn reflected in a 
great diversity of organized political groups, is a typical feature of Chilean 
life. In the short run, the present administration may be able to reduce the 
economy ’s structural imbalances and ease social tension for a time, but in the 
long run there is little doubt that if Chile is ever going to attain a viable 
and dynamic economy it will depend principally on whether it can create a sub- 
stantial balance between social means and social ends, something which has thus 
far been lacking. This situation has been accurately described in these words: 
"Rights and duties have not been equalized nor are they equally felt along the 
social scale, for there are vast differences of productive capacity, political 
power, and social acceptability among the various levels of society. The 
government must act in the interest af socio-economic sectors, some of which 
are semifeudal, others of which demand governmental intervention in the econ- 
omic structure for a variety of reasons, and still others of which want an 
internal policy of laissez-faire that cowers behind a high tariff wall. No 
organized groups of importance press for a traditional Liberal political-econ- 
omic policy. While the Chilean fundo, or hacienda, still makes use of a labor 
force strongly tied to the soil, the Chilean coal miner is a member of a verti- 
cal union and is conversant with all standard forms of political militancy, 
choosing his leaders fron among such groups as the Christian Democrats, Com- 
munists or Anarchists."©9 But in spite of these divisions there do exist a 
series of accords, the most important of which are related to economic policies, 
The idea of active state participation in the industrial and social welfare of 
the republic dates back to the early 1920’s, It was then that the first symptoms 
of a conflict between the institutional structure and national economic develop- 
ment appeared, The rudimentary beginnings of an economic development program 
crumbled during the world crisis of 1930. By 1938, however, an impressive new 
institutional structure for economic development had been constructed. Under 
the Popular Front government, the state for the first time was to take the 
initiative in economic activities other than the traditional ones, to channel 
its efforts directly toward industrial development. With their acceptance 
of CORFO (Chilean Development Corporation) came agreement throughout all sections 
of the population that Chile’s problems required broad government planning. 


Consensus had been reached on the question of political democracy years 
before, when the landed gentry, then no longer masters of the destiny of the 
nation, acquiesced in the matter, first, because they could not prevent the 
rise of competing groups, and second, because mere political participation by 
these groups did not essentially endanger their social and economic status. When 
the demand for governmental programs of social services and labor legislation 
became strong, consent was achieved again and the rightist forces acquiesced 
in these programs in return for assurances that there would be no attempts to 
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tax the land or to destroy the hacienda system. Now, all parties were again 
agreeing on the of economic nationalism and state interventionism 
in some degree or other. 


There are many explanations of this agreement. 411 groups realize 
that, given the lack of available capital, the desire for economic expansion 
cannot possibly be achieved without government investments, For historical 
and traditional reasons, there exists no particular emotional apprehension 
against state intervention among most Chileans. A large number of those in 
control of the largest industrial enterprises started their careers as govern- 
ment officials and have, therefore, knowledge and appreciation of the state’s 
role in economic development. Most groups realistically, although perhaps 
unwittingly in some cases, accept the need of outside assistance and with it 
the governmental intervention that permits the official guarantees generally 
required for inter-governmental or international loans. Lastly, both extremes 
of the political spectrum are characteristically malleable, and the Right 
especially has a long tradition of adaptability. The Chilean political atmos- 
phere is traditionally one of sobriety and austerity, and the country is proud 
of its political sophistication and tolerance, 


The question now, however, is not the transition from a traditional 
policy to a new one, for the change desired has already taken place and state- 
directed industrialization has been under way for twenty years, The issues 
today concern the question of organization and the problem of coping with new 
changes brought by economic expansion, Contemporary political debate concerns 
real policy differences about the means of expanding what already exists and 
of providing solutions to the fundamental public problems -- the high cost of 
living and inflation -- which are continuously widening the distance between 
the segments of society. The solution may require far-reaching modificetions 
of the institutional structure, and political consent may collapse precisely on 
the question of economic democracy. The roots of the national economic problen, 
in the opinion of many, lie in the necessity of making the sacrifice of 
restricting living standards without restricting political democracy. 


Party competition within the frame of political democracy seems to be 
failing to meet the cemands of politically important segments of the population, 
and new lines of consent, involving deep changes, will have to be found by the 
parties if the governmental process based on party government is to function, 
The inability of organized political groups to meet these demands led a frustra- 
ted and angry electorate to turn its back to the parties in 1952 and to return 
General Ibafiez to power in hopes that a paternalistic authoritarianism would 
succeed where coalition politics of the Left had failed. It was also this 
popular’ discontent that was responsible for the senseless riots of 1957. Chile 
is at a crucial point in her economic and political development, and the present 
situation cannot long continue before producing serious social unrest. Given 
the tremendous appeal of the Cuban Revolution among the Latin American masses, 
even a country of such temperate political moods as Chile may turn to national- 
istic totalitarianism as the counsel of desperation. After all, it is often 
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said with a certain justice that that half of Chile that is represented by 
groups which are able to defend themselves against the effects of inflation 
has been living off that other half which has been unable to so protect itself. 


Chile is sliding backward, and what is worse, the economic indexes 
are showing no improvement at the same time that the demands of Chileans are 
more pressing. In recent years per capita income has changed little, unemploy- 
ment has increased, food production is not keeping pace with population growth, 
and so on. The same old dilemmas have been producing the same old irresolution, 
Chile’s development policy of the last twenty years has been an application of 
the mixed-economy approach. The Chilean experience may suggest to economists 
the need to determine the conditions for the success of this mixed approach 
more clearly. Japan is an example of the successful application of the mixed- 
economy approach to a backward society because Japan has been able to do what 
Chile has not, namely, to accumulate capital by heavy land taxes and by depress- 
ing wages and salaries. Another type of mixed-economy approach in India empha- 
sizes public investment financed by heavy income and consumption taxes, But 
as one writer has pointed out, Chile has wavered between the two approaches, 

It has sought to encourage private accumulation of capital by low and regressive 
taxation and to protect the agricultural status quo in a setting where the 
actual consumption of the propertied classes has resulted in a low level of 

new private investment. But while adhering to these inducements and the requis- 
ite tax policy, it has sought to compensate for that low level with public in- 
vestment and to appease egalitarian pressures with ambitious welfare measures, 
"Inflation has not succeeded in reconciling the inherent conflict of ends. As 
long as the political rigidity responsible for these prevails, 
Chilean development will probably continue to limp along...." Industrializa- 
tion in Chile has been hampered by inadequate governmental policies, and a 
further complication has been created by the constantly increasing gap between 
the middle and bottom layers of society. There is a greater distance today 
between classes in Chile than ever before in its modern history. It would seem 
that Chilean society is not sufficiently open to accomplish democratically the 
radical alterations now demanded. The question is whether this society is 


likely to become sufficiently pressed so as to be forced to undertale such changes 
along different channels, 


At this point what may happen in Chile is not easy to predict. All 
that can be safely said is that conditions will not remain static and that an 
even greater readjustment among Chile’s power groups will occur, If any range 
of possibilities is to be established by those who are fond of playing 
Cassandra’s role, it may be useful to conclude by attempting to give an abstract 


of the position of each of the four major groups contending in Chilean politics 
today. 
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A distinction must be made between the two broad elements of the 
rightist forces, which have the current responsibility of governing (perhaps 

for the last time). The Conservative Party espouses economic doctrines of a 
curiously pre-capitalistic, paternalistic, entistatist nature. It offers not 
much more than the return to order and authority, to the sobriety and temper- 
ance of nostalgic years, at a time when the nation has become accustomed to 
adventure and danger and expects bold and imaginative thinking. The Conservative 
formula is clearly rejected by the electorate, as the returns of the 1961 
election demonstrated: the defeat the Conservatives suffered then can be 
described as nothing less than a débacle. The Conservatives would have an 
"orderly" country, slowly and cautiously picking its way and always in danger 

of serious stagnation, rather than a nation with the vigor and ambition govern- 
ments with a popular impetus customarily provide. The Liberal Party, on the 
other hand, has shown much greater flexibility, as evidenced by its success in 
attracting some of the new technicians and professionals. Contrary to what 

might have been expected, it accepts the concept of government intervention 

in economic affairs, being in favor of a modified form of economic liberalism 

and the Chilean version of free enterprise. Philosovhically, the Liberal Party 


is the moderate wing of the Right and even shows symptoms of moving a little to 
the Center, 


The Liberal-Conservative alliance emphasizes. the authority and auster- 
ity personified in its leader, President Alessandri, an aloof and successful 
businessman who is unadorned by any political attributes except a magic family 
name and a reputation for ability and honesty. His economic program stresses the 
need to set an example of sacrifice and austerity to the nation by drastically 
eliminating all superfluities and introducing rigorous fiscal economies. The 
Liberal-Conservative bloc advocates the restriction of new state economic acti- 
vities, no matter how advantageous they may be for the country’s progress. That 
is, only those state enterprises that are already extant or may be regarded as 
indispensable are to be continued, while all others must be postponed until the 
country’s economy has recovered its balance. In time, the savings derived from 

a rational administrative reorganization, a more effective tax collection system, 
and the increasing scope of private economic activities could be employed first 
in works that are traditionally within the state’s economic province and, later, 
in industrialization plans which cannot be undertaken by private enterprise. 
Alessandri maintains that the nation was ceceived into believing that it had 
sufficient means to accelerate economic development and simultaneously to im- 
prove the standard of living of wage earners, and that it was only selfishness 

on the part of the wealthy class which prevented it from achieving that end. 
Coupled with this belief, the government claims, came the erroneous notion that 
the wealthy class could assume greater responsibility in capital investments, 
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Since that is only an illusion, it is indispensable to create a favorable 
investment climate in order to attract foreign capital. Convinced that 

Chile’s present dire economic difficulties have been brought about by an 
unrestrained urge for development, the Liberal-Conservative alliance desires 


for the copntry, in short, a plan of development which would not endanger its 
stability. 


The Radical Party, traditionally the major Center group, shared respon- 
sibility for the ultimate failure of the administrations of the period 1938-1952 
to utilize to the country’s advantage the new economic power that their accession 
had given Chile. Perhaps for this reason, the Radical plank lacks much defin- 
ition, It regained favor with the electorate in 1957 chiefly by attacking the 
Ibéfiez policies, but it did little to expound specific solutions. During the 
struggle for the presidency in 1958, the Radicals were only relatively more 
explicit. They put emphasis on the need for agrarian reform, based not on the 
elimination per se of the latifundio, but on the proper utilization of aban- 
doned and unproductive land properties. They emphasized that an insufficient 
production of foodstuffs is one of the causes of the inflationary process, and 
found a partial solution in an adequate exploitation of the land. The party 
believes that capitalization can be increased by reducing superfluous consumption 
of the high-income groups and that moderate sacrifices by the latter would 
suffice to allow the economy to develop rapidly. It defends state intervention 
and participation in economic life as the greatest safeguard for the protection 
of the most vulnerable groups of society from monopolistic dangers during the 
present crucial stage of transition toward full industrialization. Now ccoper- 
ating with the Alessandri administration, the Racicals continue to hold a 
precarious balance of power in Chilean politics. 


The other great Center-Left force, the Christian Democratic Party, 
is the most articulate group in the expression of economic thinking. For the 
Christian Democrats, Chile within a democratic framework has only three ways to 
solve its economic and political ills. The first consists of a frontal attack 
against inflation through monetary, credit, and other fiscal means. If the 
tolerance of the country were not- exceeded, the frontal approach might be a 
feasible way to stop the inflationary pressures, restrict consumption, and 
balance the economy, but at the same time, the Christian Democrats believe that 
when inflation was blocked, new investments would fall, poverty would become 
greater, and the dimensions of the economy would be reduced, This solution, 
which in general resembles that offered by the Right, would mean stability and 
stagnation, and would only be acceptable for brief periods of emergency and 
not as a permanent solution. The second way, which closely approximates the 
Radical Party position, woulo consist of allowing full freedom in consumption 
and the consequent race of profits, salaries, wages, and prices, with the hope 
that production some day woulda catch up with inflation. The country has had 
bitter experiences with this method, the Christian Democrats claim, anc knows 
full well that although it may bring brief periods of deceptive prosperity, it 
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leads eventually to moral as well as economic bankruptcy. The third solution 
which they discuss ~- and the one they have embraced -- is a strict and orderly 
policy of restriction and economy over a long term, clearly coordinated with a 
vast program of economic development based on priority investments that would 
give preference to activities which are basic and directly procuctive. The 
Christian Democrats claim that their economic development program would increase 
Chile’s national income 70 per cent in 10 years, doubling the working-class 
standard of living ana providing a 30 per cent increase in the income of the 
other social groups. They would start with the acute questicn of urban hous- 
ing, proceed to the reduction of public expenditures (including a thorough 
revision of the social security system), and then attempt to bring about 
monetary stability in conjunction with an increased program of industriali- 
zation, Considering that unless changes are made in the agricultural picture, 
programs of reforms in other areas may prove useless, this Christian Democratic 
approach accentuates the need for a rational agrarian reform which would con- 
template longterm credits, transportation and refrigeration systems, irrigation 
projects, farm cooperatives, and cclonization of state lands. As regarcs 
statism, the Christian Lemocrats maintain that it is unrealistic to create a 
conflict between state economic intervention anc free enterprise. A govern- 
mental economic mechanism within a democratic framework and oriented toward 
basic activities, they claim, can (with the cocperation of private enterprise) 
achieve wonders in a period of 10 years. With respect to social conditions, 
Christian Democrats make an appeal for "a national offensive" against poverty 
and the wretched living conditions of three million Chileans. The wide gulf 
which separates social classes must be narrowed by achieving a juster distri- 
bution of income. Equalization cannot be accomplished by a futile redistri- 
buticn of the present scarce income, but rather of an income that is constantly 
increasing by virtue of higher productivity. The Christian Democratic princi- 
ples are to be applied by Chilean professionals applying Chilean-criented tech- 
niques, for an impersonal nationalism seems to set the tone of Christian 
Democratic thinking. It is precisely this nationalism and the accompanying 
emphasis on a neutral government of technicians, together with the call for a 
national regeneration crusade, that have made such a strong appeal to all 
professionals and rany other groups, as represented in the impressive gains 

of the Party in the 1961 elections. 


The diagnosis of Chile’s ills given by the fourth political coalition, 
the FRAP (Popular Action Front), a formidable alliance of the extreme Left, does 
not differ basically from the analyses of its antagonists except on the question 
of locating the blame for the illness. For the extreme Left, the fundamental 
ailments derive directly froma sccio-economic backwardness proceeding from the 
country’s antiquated semifeudal and semicclonial structure. That structure is 
sustained by the obstinacy of 4 privileged minority and by the moral decadence 
of all social levels, but particularly the upper groups. The FRAP’s economic 
prescription, in contrast to those which have been already examined, calls for 
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drastic changes in the political as well as economic structure of the country. 
Its formula, chiefly elaborated by the key organizations in the coalition (the 
unified Socialist Party and the Communist Party), requires a political framewcrk 
other than the existing one. Aiming towards a revolution for socialism, a step 
toward integral socialism rather than an immediate socialist revolution, the 
FRAP advocates what it calls a "workers’democratic revolution" and the creation 
of a "popular democracy," 


The FRAP maintains that it would admit the participation of private 
enterprise in the economy "only in whatever measure it could contribute to the 
national effort in the establishment of an efficient, popular state." It also 
maintains that Chile should not depend, like a mendicant people, on foreign 
capital and ideas for its progress, and it proposes that the state establish 
a monopoly upon all basic production sources. Copper and nitrate must contri- 
bute larger sums to the government for industrial and agricultural development. 
These mining industries, if they are not nationalized, must allow the government 
this larger share of the profits, and all mineral exports should be controlled 
by the state. The FRAP considers urgent the expansion of Chile’s commercial 
relations with all the Latin American countries, aiming at an eventual economic 
integration of the Southern Hemisphere and also at the re-establishment of trade 
relations with the Soviet Union and all other socialist states. 


To the FRAP, the only solution to Chile’s agricultural problem is a 
drastic agrarian reform which would put an end to the latifundio system, dis~ 
tributing land among the peasants and supplying them with modern equipment, as 
well as modern agricultural techniques, The FRAP would allow just compensation 
providing they do not oppose expropriation. Nationalization of all banks and 
insurance businesses, as well as the petroleum and sugar industries, is proposed. 
Both mixed and state-controlled enterprises would exist in heavy industry. 
Agricultural reform and industrial cevelopment are to be financed chiefly by 
revenues derived from the nationalized foreign companies and from foreign trade, 


These postulates are part of ea doctrinary platform which the FRAP 
parties proclaimed in 1958 in answer to those who argued that the Chilean Left 
had become stagnant and in a sense conservative, dependent on worn-out slogans 
and lacking in positive and appealing new formulas to capture the imagination of 
the people. This new Left, inspired mainly by Socialist-Communist alliance, 
proposed in that year, and again in 1961, a program frankly in opposition to 
traditional Chilean leftism, which had always been loyal to the prevailing 
institutional order and in these circumstances had often aligned itself with 
other political organizations of boththe Right and the Left. For the first time, 
the coalition of the extreme Left agreec that a revolutionary change of the 
status quo is necessary which will put an end to the system it considers to be 
only formally or externally democratic, 
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The Chilean Socialist-Communist group represents what is called "the 
Marxist alternative," of recent appearance in Latin America, As is the case 
with Europe, the Latin American peoples will have to choose between creating 

a new socio-economic order within the principles and methods of Western democ- 
racy or achieving this end under Marxist ideas and formulas, Chile, because 

of its racial homogeneity, its long record of public participation in govern- 
mental affairs, the nature of its natural resources, and the irrestible internal 
pressures for fairer and more efficient forms of social and economic integration, 
will be one of the Latin American countries to which the "Marxist alternative" 
is sure to be vigorously offered, What Chile clearly cannot afford is to 
continue struggling ahead under a confused, defective, and ineffective political 
system which has failed to make the adjustment demanded by modern conditions, 
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SOME EISENHOWER IMPACTS ON THE PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE 
ROBERT K, GRAY 
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American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6 - 9, 1961 


With no apologies for my partisanship I begin by acknowledging my inability 
to deal with today's subject in complete objectivity. You must realize that my 
prejudice is two-fold. First, because I was a member of the last administration 
the disection of whose cadavar justifies our meeting today. Secondly, because I 
am not a member of that administration's successor, 


The realization that I was no longer among the "ins" was brought sharply 
home to me on the day following the inauguration. When I walked into my new 
office I found waiting for me the first batch of mail to be forwarded from 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Stamped across each letter was this Post Office cancella- 
tion: "Notice--All aliens must register during January." While a participant 
in few of the major solutions, and, I trust a contributor to none of the major 
problems, my various assignments in the last administration in the White House 
did give me excellent opportunities for cognizance of the demands upon the 
Presidency and Eisenhower's impact on that office. 


Historians who speculated on changes a Dewey victory in 198 might have 
brought in our nation's domestic course will spend future moments contemplating 
the lasting effects of the Eisenhower smile on the Russian people had Khrushchev 
allowed them to meet. Press agents will want to join in the speculation to 
continue their search for the personality formula which knew neither race nor 
language barriers, which held a President above and beyond his Administration, 
and which won for Eisenhower more popular support by the numbers than any other 
man before him in recorded history. 


Eisenhower's ability to adapt quickly to his new assignments aided him 
in his rise to five-star rank in the Army during his short experience as an 
academician and, finally, as President of the United States. Unlike other 
national military heroes of World War II, the public did not automatically think 
of Eisenhower as a soldier. He had been a soldier and a good one, that they 
knew, but in the minds of the men on the street, Eisenhower was a dedicated 
public servant who also happened to be a successful General. This subtle but 
important distinction accounts for the apparent inconsistency with which many 
citizens were reluctant to support General MacArthur for the Presidency -- because 
he was a military man -- yet supported Eisenhower's candidacy with no hesitation. 


Eisenhower believed in slow but steady progress in civil rights; that the 
government should get out of competition with business, should not interfere in 
Strikes except as a last resort, should take only limited steps of intervention 
during mild recessions, should not set up price controls. 
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Although he was a steady-as~you-go President, his military, space, science, 
education and highway budgets were the largest in the peacetime history of the 
nation. Still, people liked "Ike" because he was honest, because he was a 
religious man, and for a hundred other reasons they considered more important 
than a program or a policy. 


In just those areas where the growth can be measured, the U.S. Presidency 
has developed into one of Gargantuan responsibilities, countless details, and 
a health-flailing schedule. The nation's population swelled twenty per cent during 
the Eisenhower years alone. Growing at a rate equivalent to adding a state the 
size of Kentucky to our population every twelve months, in 1959 we passed the net 
birth rate of India! 


This growth brought with it an increase in the problems of our people and 
an increase in the pressures on the President to solve them. Added to this during 
the Sisenhower years were international problems brought on by recognized U.S. 
leadership of the free world. 


Although President Eisenhower during his two terms in office reduced by a 
quarter of a million the federal employees on the government payroll, he was still 
head of a working organization of more than two million civilians. This organi- 
zation operated on a budget of billions of dollars so carefully calculated and 
delicately balanced that an increase or cut of a single million could affect the 
lives and fortunes of a great number of citizens. In sheer terms of management 
this made his job the most demanding in the world. 


It.was Eisenhower's belief that no one man could direct himself to the 
major problems of the Presidency unless he organized his office for the best 
conservation of his time and developed a screening process which would prevent 
his being smothered by the chaff of unimportant details. 


You, whose profession is the science of politics, are aware of the methods 
President Eisenhower used to accomplish these purposes -- the' staff system, the 
Assistant to the President, the meetings of legislative leaders. Because of my 
personal involvement in the highly-organized Eisenhower cabinet system, however, 
you may consider it academically of interest to hear about it in greater detail. 


American Presidents, pre-Eisenhower, have not always used their Cabinets 
as fully as they might. George Washington made little use of his Cabinet in 
the early, experimental days of the new democracy. 


President Polk frankly stated he preferred to conduct the affairs of the 
government without the Cabinet's aid, Still, he set an all-time record of four 
hundred meetings four years, 


Harold Ickes wrote about the Roosevelt Cabinet: "The cold fact is that 
on important matters we are seldom called upon for advice. We never discuss 
exhaustively any policy of government or question of political strategy. The 
President makes all of his own decisions and so far at least as the Cabinet is 
concerned, without taking counsel with a group of advisers....it is fair to say 
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that the Cabinet is not a general council upon whose advice the President relies, 
or the opinions of which, on important matters, he calls for. Our Cabinet meet- 
ings are pleasant affairs, but we only skim the surface of routine affairs," 


In administrations from Washington to Kennedy, U. S. Cabinet meetings have 
taken on varying degrees of importance. All too often they have been haphazard, 
carelessly planned conclaves, meeting in an atmosphere of indecision, aimless 
debate and even recrimination where the members discussed trivia. In contrast, 
Eisenhower used his Cabinet, relied on its advice, worked it hard, made it produc-:” 
tive. 


President Tisenhower's fuller use of the Cabinet system may be attributed 
in part to his unique pre-Presidential experience, First as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and then as Supreme Allied Commander of SHAPE, he attended 
some of the Cabinet meetings of PresidentsRoosevelt and Truman. As a casual student 
of political science, "General" Eisenhower was surprised to see how little of the 
nation's business was transacted at the Cabinet table. Short meetings were held 
spasmodically and a considerable part of the sessions was spent in good-natured 
bantering over items of no consequence, When the President would ask if there 
were anything to come before the group, Cabinet members would say they knew of 
nothing and the meeting would adjourn. 


This is not meant as an implication that the important affairs of govern- 
ment were not given attention. But they were not discussed at the Cabinet table. 
After adjournment, members would queue up outside the President's office to 
wait their individual turns to talk in private about the business of their 
departments, 


A working Cabinet also fit more naturally into the staff type system under 
which Eisenhower had worked during his military career. On assuming his office 
he determined that the nation's growth and the complexities which that growth 
had brought with it, no longer permitted an American President the luxury of an 
inoperative Cabinet. He determined to select the best men he could obtain for 
his Cabinet and to utilize to the fullest the talents of those he selected. 


As he viewed the problems of government, there were few of real importance 
to one department that did not affect other departments as well. One of his best 
examples was the area of Civil Defense planning. Here general Federal respons- 
ibility is focused in one Agency but cuts across several others: The Atomic 
Energy Commission with its data on weapons, the Department of Defense, for basic 
military assumptions, the Department of Commerce concerning use of roads, and its 
Weather Bureau for information on upper air winds for fallout calculation, the 
Interior Department concerning power and fuel resources, the Department of Labor 
concerning manpower, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, concerning 
medical supplies, 


In President Wilson's time Secretary of War Garrison said to Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, "I don't care a damn about the Navy and you don't care a damn 
about the Army. You run your machine and I'1] run mine." 
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Eisenhower could not have worked under a system that permitted such petty 
sovereignities, To him modern government was one of programs -- each, like the 
Civil Defense program, involved a group of departments working together, sub- 
merging their individualities into comprehensive program aims, To Eisenhower 
tight coordination was no less important in the Executive Branchthan he had 
considered it in the military when he wrote: 


"The teams and staff through which the modern commander absorbs the 
information and exercises his authority must be a beautifully interlocked, smooth- 
working mechanism. Ideally, the whole should be practically a single mind." 


Particularly with Eisenhower's determination to hold the lid on government 
spending, new proposals in one field were in competition with and had to be weighed 
against new ideas in another, This gave the head of each department an interest 
in the Cabinet presentations of his colleagues, even if the proposals did not 
otherwise cut across the area of his responsibility. 


Eisenhower used his Cabinet as a non-voting Board of Directors before which 
developing executive problems and future plans were presented. He did more than 
welcome the collective advice of these, his top appointees;he pulled them into 
the discussion and drew out their questions and comments, When the Secretary of 
Interipr made a proposal, the Secretary of State might say, "Mr. President, this 
is how that proposal may affect foreign relations." The Secretary of Agriculture 
might add, "If you consider that for Interior, Mr. President, this is what we may 
be pressed into for Agriculture." And the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
understandabley could be counted on to add, "Mr. President, if you do that for 
either of them, this is how much it will cost." 


Eisenhower expected the members of his Cabinet to leave their depart- 
mental prejudices outside the Cabinet room and take their places at the table 
to advise him as a cross-section of senior citizens, As such, they represented 
a Wide variety of America, In addition to ex-Governors, and Senators, there 
were lawyers, philantrophists, newspaper editors, former military officers, a 
former head of the world's largest Chevrolet dealership, a former labor con-=- 
sultant, a stockbroker, a college president, the head of a large accounting 
firm, the president of a soap company, a furniture manufacturing concern, an 
automotive and a steel corporation, a lay preacher and a ranch manager. 


When this group assembled, Departmental boundaries became relatively 
insignificant. In the give and take of the discussion, with this variety of 
minds together in one room simultaneously considering a common problem, a cross- 
fertilization of viewpoints took place. I was constantly impressed with the 
sound and helpful advice which cropped up in Cabinet meetings from the most 
unexpected quarters, from Cabinet members with no jurisdictional responsibility 
for the problem under discussion. 


While expanding its function in govermment, Eisenhower also expanded the 
number of those who regularly attended meetings and had assigned places at the 
table, In addition to the ten Department Heads authorized by law, he included 
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the United States Ambassador to the United Nations, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the Assistant to the President and the 
Secretary to the Cabinet, 


What eventually became known as "the Eisenhower Cabinet system" was given 
given formal approval in a full Cabinet meeting. It was a system designed, at 
the President's request, by Carter L. Burgess, a former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense and long-time Presidential friend, and Burgess! assistant, Bradley 
Patterson, Jr. who became a part of the new system. "The Eisenhower Cabinet" 
combined some of the strong points from the Army staff system, the National 
Security Council and the British Cabinet Secretariat. A major contribution to 
American political science, it made possible the most effective use of the 
Cabinet since its inception in 1791. 


For coordination of the affairs of his Cabinet, President Eisenhower 
created the position of Cabinet Secretary, Contrary to the others who sat around 
the table and had their offices in the buildings which housed their departments, 
he located the Cabinet Secretariat quarters near his own in the White House. 


To our office he assigned two principal functions. First, the preparation 
of the agenda for weekly Cabinet meetings, In working with the President and 
Members of the Cabinet and Congressional leaders, we would discuss which of 
the problems of government would be of concern to the President and to more than 
one Department official. 


Initiative to place an item on the agenda came from several sources. 
Perhaps half of the items originated with the Cabinet officers and their subordin~ 
ates. Some 25 per cent resulted from direct action on the part of Hisenhower. 

The remainder were generated by the Cabinet Secretariat through Congressional 
Suggestion, follow-up on a previous item, investigation of a report in the press 
or the timely completion of a Committee's work. Whatever the source of the 
Suggestion, the final approval of the agenda was the right of the President. 


Cabinet officers, if the choice were theirs, generally would prefer to 
present their recommendations to the President in private, without specialists 
in other fields looking over their shoulder. While each appreciated his 
opportunities to be informed about and contribute to the plans of others, it 
was only natural he would hesitate to put his brain child on the table for all to 
attack, One Cabinet officer spoke for many when he once told me, "Putting a 
pet project on the Cabinet agenda is a good way to get it nibbled to death by 
ducks." As @ consequence, Eisenhower's desire to have major proposals funneled 
to him through the Cabinet machinery would have fallen apart without an assist 
from his: firm hand. 


Occasionally the President would stop a Cabinet officer in the middle 
of a private presentation in his office to tell him he did not like to spend 
time twice on the same subject, He would point out that the item under dis- 
cussion was the type of thing he wanted presented to him before his Cabinet 
colleagues and ordered it placed on the agenda. 
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Word of the Chief Executive's determination spread from Department Head to 
Department Head and admonitions were less necessary as the years of the adminis- 
tration rolled by. 


Nevertheless, there was considerable fat and froth on the agendas, for 
the system encouraged Cabinet discussion of items that were not always worthy of 
Cabinet time, Each Cabinet officer was aware of the administration's respons-_ 
ibility to the country as a whole. His particular interest, however, his specialty 
and the problems with which he dealt hour after hour and day after day were 
peculiar to his Department and it was hard for some to see anything as important 
to the operations of the Government. 


There were also some unavoidable errors of omission. Although Hisenhower 
brought his council together with every-Friday regularity, it was not always 
= possible to bring important items to a climax by the meeting day. Too, some 
problems became overripe if held until the stated session, required a Presidential 
decision in the interim and became "informational" items on the agenda. 


Despite these drawbacks, the system worked with smooth efficiency, putting 
the affairs of the "Board of Directors" of the biggest and most important organi- 
zation in the world on a businesslike basis, ; 


For nearly every item on the agenda, we worked with the Departments to 
prepare what we called an Advance Position Paper. These papers offered compre- 
hensive examinations of the subject, presenting both historical and current 
significance, They presented an objective review of all sides of the issue and 
contained pertinent legislation existent or proposed. 


These background papers made for more fruitful discussions. They served 
each Cabinet member as he discussed the problem within his own department and in 
advance of the meeting. At the table Cabinet officers then could speak to their 
Departments® reactions to the proposal. Their opinions could carry the weight 
of "My Department believes," not, "I think." 


Further, the position papers provided all Cabinet members with a common 
level of background on every subject under discussion. No Cabinet time was 
wasted in bringing up to an acceptable norm the knowledge of others in the room 
who were less familiar with the area of the project proposed. The presenter 
would move immediately into a discussion of the problem and his recommended 
Solution, The President expected his Cabinet members to follow the example he 
set in doing his homework on these papers. 


Considering the comparative formality of the Eisenhower Cabinet meetings, 
it has been a surprise to many to learn that there were no complete transcripts 
or minutes kept. The President decided early in his term that there would be 
too much temptation for a Cabinet member to talk to the record, or equally bad, 
to refrain from saying something because of the recrod, The President reasoned 
it was better to have full and frank discussions on every side of the issues 
presented than to record some golden words for posterity. 
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While a member's comments were never recorded verbatim, the President's 
every word was taken down in shorthand by Brad Patterson, career civil servant 
and 1960 Flemming Award winner, who served as Assistant Cabinet Secretary under 
both Max Rabb and me, Brad attended all of the meetings and, from his place 

at the side of the room, carefully noted the Chief's comments and reactions to 
the proposals that were made, This record was an invaluable assist to us in 
performing our second principal function -- follow through. 


After the meeting we would sereen those Presidential utterances and prepare 
a Record of Action which contained a terse sentence or two about each item on the 
agenda, indicating the disposition that had been decided upon by Eisenhower, Since 
action at a Cabinet meeting can come only from the President, a record of the 
comments of others at the table -- historically interesting as those comments 
might be in showing the arguments and men who influenced the Presidential decision 
-~ was not necessary for our action guidance. I would generally check our con- 
densation of the President's comments and conclusions with the Cabinet officer 
who had made the presentation at the meeting. The final determination as to 
whether we had caught Eisenhower's intentions, however, came from him. I would 
send the Record of Action in to the President or, if his recommendations for action 
did not seem perfectly clear, take it in personally. He would study the Record, 
carefully, checking off the paragraphs with his pen as he read, make changes 
where he thought they were required, and initial the document. Once he had done 


So, we had both a timetable and a club of authority for seeing to the implementa- 
tion of his decisions. 


The President underscored the importance he attached to this side of the 
duties of his Cabinet Secretary in one of the first instructions he gave to Rabb 
when the job was created. "During my military career," he said, “and especially 
in times of battle, I worried, of course, that I might make a wrong decision, 


However, I also worried that a right decision, once made, might not be carried 
out," 


Mimeographed copies of the Record of Action were sent around to each of 
the Cabinet participants, Additionally, we were assisted in following up 
Presidential action by the Special Assistants for Cabinet Coordination. The 
Cabinet Secretariat in the White House never grew in numbers from its original 
Size -= the Secretary and his Assistant -- something of a record in government. 
In part this is a tribute to the aid we were given by the Special Assistants. 
"The Eisenhower system" wisely added this protection against the possibility that 
Cabinet officers at the conclusion of a meeting might leave the city for out-of- 
town speeches or overseas business, If they remained in the Capitol they might 
go from the meeting to the "Hill" to testify before a Congressional Committee. 
And even those who returned immediately to their Departments might find awaiting 


them a crisis that erased the urgency of the business just concluded in the 
Cabinet room, 


Following each Cabinet meeting, the Assistants came in, took their boss! 
places at the table, and a rerun of the agenda was held for their benefit. When 
it was possible to do so, we had the presentation repeated by the man who had 
given it originally. When this could not be worked out, we would reconstruct 
the presentation, using the charts or slides that had been shown at the earlier 
meeting. 
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We relayed to the Assistants the President's reactions and conclusions 
and, where appropriate, we told an individual member of the group the comments 
or pledges of action made at the earlier meeting by the men he represented, 


The Cabinet Assistants then had the responsibility of seeing that the 
Under and Assistant Secretaries in their Departments were apprised of developments 
that concerned their areas of authority and backed up the Cabinet officer's 

pledges with action. 


"The Eisenhower System" assured follow-up with one final device. Period- 
ically, the Secretary to the Cabinet would schedule himself on the agenda for 
presentation of the "Action Status Report." This document contained not only 

those action items assigned since the last Status Report, and on which our 

daily round of surveillances had kept us current, but covered every Cabinet decision 


made during the Hisenhower administration on which there had not been complete 
implementation, 


Before its presentation to the Cabinet, I would break the list into 
Departmental headings and send each Cabinet officer the list of items charged 

to him which would be given to the President and his colleagues at the table. 
These reminders that their delinquent business was about to be reexposed caused 
the members of the Cabinet to reexamine the legitimacy of the delay and to bring 
the matter to a conclusion if possible. By the time it was presented to the 
President in Cabinet meeting, the report had served its major purpose. 


Many items, particularly those presented by an officer of sub-Cabinet 
rank, were: given a dry run before they were presented at the official meeting. 
In these practice sessions we would help the speaker tell his story in sharper 

+ detail, advise him when an idea was a repetition of one brought out in a previous 
meeting, point out if his charts contained letters or figures that were too small 
to be read down the length of the long table, help him aim his conclusions so 
he would obtain a definite decision from the President, one way or the other, 

and, consistently, we would counsel that the presentation was too long. 


Generally, we were novices advising experts in the subjects to be pre- 
sented, By the time we began the dry run, however, we would have read more about 
the area than some of the Cabinet members who would eventually hear the presenta- 
tinn, and our lack of greater depth gave us the advantage of judging whether a 

technical statement made sense to a layman's ear, 


Perhaps the best endorsement of the machinery by which Dwight Eisenhower 
produced results in volume from his cabinet came not from the President, whom 
the system was designed to serve, or from those of us whose part in it gave reason 
for prejudice. This endorsement was a part of a speech given by a member of the 
Cabinet, by one of that group of men who critics predicted would try to render 
the system inoperative, After summarizing the advantages of the Eisenhower 
cabinet organization, he concluded: “At the same time, I would like to answer 
those critics who charge that the machinery is so inflexible that it limits the 
discussion to items chosen in advance by the staff, I, and I am sure none of my 
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colleagues, have never been discouraged from bringing any item to the Cabinet 
table without previous clearance from the Cabinet Secretary. And anyone who has 
anything to add to any discussion receives all the cue he needs when the President 
ends each meeting with the question, 'Gentlemen, anything else?!" 


In the Eisenhower administration, no Department Head whether affected 
directly or indirectly, was denied his chance to be heard in major decisions. 
No one could claim "I was not consulted", Each member had a chance to make an 
honest dissent, to hear the arguments given on each side of each subject. Hach 
heard the comments and questions and reasoning which went into the decision of 
his Chief. When the Presidential conclusion came, whether or not he agreed with 
it, he knew what had gone into it and understood it, And because he understood 


it and had participated in it, each Secretary was more firm in his support of the 
President's position, 


Subject of course to the restraints of the Constitution, every Chief 
Executive is free to organize himself and his work however he wishes, Thirty-day 
intervals have passed between the meetings of President Kennedy and his Cabinet; 
more power is given to non-Cabinet advisers. In the first six months of his 


administration, the White House Staff he had planned "to keep very small" outgrew 
Wisenhower'!s, 


Eisenhower found his Cabinet "system" an invaluable aid in increasing 
executive efficiency. He used his Cabinet, made it important as a body. 


The formal Cabinet meetings which President Kennedy has referred to as "a 
waste of time," were the hub of coordination in President Eisenhower's administra- 
tion. They were the forum for an interchange of Departmental ideas, problems and 
Solutions, a forum of such value that the Kennedy Cabinet continues to hold 


regular meetings even though they are infrequently attended by the Chief 
txecutive, 


It is difficult to measure the lasting effects of the degree of Executive 
office organization which Eisenhower labored to achieve. Certainly it finds no 
champion in the present incumbent. Still, the results of actions a man does_not 
take often provide lessons which influence others to choose opposite courses 
in the future, And Presidents, in the years ahead, who sense a need for channel- 
ing the efforts of their subordinates and themselves through adherance to a more 
formal organization pattern, will include the Risenhower system among the alterna-. 
tives from which they chose, 


The Eisenhower Presidency has left an apparently indelible impact in other 
areas, Eisenhower's method of personal diplomacy, which he traveled nearly 300,000 
miles to practice, established an awareness of the power of the Presidential 
presence abroad in invoking goodwill for the United States, As evidence of his 
Concern for them and their problems, the present and future Chief Executives 
will emulate Eisenhower's successes and present themselves to great masses of 
foreign peoples, despite campaign oratory that "the job is in Washington and 
that is where I intend to stay," 
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President Eisenhower left his mark, too, on the office of Vice President. 


When he held the nation's second highest office under George Washington, 
John Adams was referred to as "His Superfluous Excellency", In each succeeding 
administration the Vice President has been the target of jesters. 


Thomas R, Marshall referred to himself as Woodrow Wilson's only vice. 
Marshall described the Vice President of the United States as "a man ina 
cataleptic state: he cannot speak; he cannot moves; he suffers no pain, and 
yet he is perfectly conscious of everything that is going on about him." 


Many, if not most, of America's Vice Presidents have been selected because 
their geography, stated philosophy or age added something to their party's ticket, 
not because their attributes could be useful following the campaign, Still, they 
have not been the unused extra thumbs by choice. 


During the campaign of 1952, Eisenhower promised that, if elected, he would 
make an operating office of the Vice Presidency and would school his running mate 
in the complexities of the Presidency, When he followed through on this political 
promise, eager-teacher Eisenhower found he had an apt and equally-eager pupil. 


It was Nixon's good fortune to serve under a president who believed in 
exercising his right hand, and he performed each assigned task with a skill 
that justified more of the same, By Presidential order, he attended all Cabinet, 
National Security, and legislative meetings, There were no executive secrets 
between Zisenhower and Nixon. One of the President's first actions upon returning 
from an overseas trip was to send for the Vice President, brief him fully on the 
problems he had run into and give him an evaluation of the foreign leaders he 
had met. Nixon became the popular President's chief political spokesman, As he 
carried the Eisenhower standard over the nation, he built a grass roots organiza~ 
tion that by 1960 precluded any other selection for the Republican nomination 
Save his own. 


To represent the President abroad, Vice President Nixon visited 5); nations, 
went to every continent and covered more than 160,000 miles outside the United 
States, He had extended discussions with 35 presidents, 9 prime ministers, 5 
kings, and 2 emperors. At home, on the first time that the American public had 
had a seat at the bargaining table, he represented that body as the third party 
to the negotiations for settlement of the steel strike, 


The degree of respectability to which Dwight Eisenhower permitted his hard- 
working and responsible assistant to elevate the office of the Vice Presidency 
is best evidenced by the high calibre of the man who accepted the post as his 
Successor. Of significance, too, the Eisenhower agreement for Vice Presidential 
takeover in the event of the Chief Executive's incapacitation, has been adopted, 
almost verbatim, in the Kennedy-Johnson administration. 


Future Vice Presidents will be used, will be drawn deep into the counsels 
of government and will be prepared for the eventuality for which they are elected. 
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It is right that this should be so. And Hisenhower deserves credit for the bit 
of political maturity to which it gives evidence. 


Eisenhower also established, probably irrevocably, the practice of per- 
mitting unedited transcripts of press conferences for public use, In 193 sessions, 
he swung at the curves thrown him by some 250 reporters asking every conceivable 
question in the world. And he raised to a new standard the democracy'’s press 

ery of the "public!s right to know," 


Perhaps the best of the lasting contributions of the Eisenhower Presidency, 
was the eight year record of his personal integrity, honesty and sincerity. These 
were attributes which the public came to take for granted and which were challenged 
in no instance for two full terms, 


Neither political party has a monopoly on men of such high personal 
standards, When a man with precious principles is elevated to our highest 
office, it helps to remove the odiousness from politics and the suspicion from 
the honest practioner, And at all levels of government, it sets a standard 
and gives a respectability to public office, encourages more capable citizens 
to allow their names to be placed on the official ballot to public office, and 
raises the expectations of those who elect them. 


Since I have made no attempt to mask the subjectivity with which I have 
discussed my topic, it will be consistent for me to close with a reference to 
the Bisenhower characteristic which in close association made the greatest 
impression on me. I speak of the Eisenhower modesty. Perhaps it made such 

a strong impact on me because through five years of associating with him in 
various.jobs and in an ever-increasing friendship, I never was able to forget 
that he was the President of the United States. My awe of him and of his 

title was contrasted with the fact that he was not the least impressed with 
Dwight David Eisenhower. He demanded high standards of respect for the Presidency 
of the United States. He was proud of his family and of his nation. Yet he 
carried an almost unbelievably modest appraisal of his personal accomplishments 
and power, 


He won the hearts of his countrymen but their admiration failed to turn 
his head, despite the contrast between the acclaim and power they gave him and 
his humble origins and early career, Eisenhower was so completely unknown when 
he received his promotion to Colonel that a Fort Lewis, Washington newspaper 
captioned a picture of him "It. Col. D. D. Ersenbeing". After this promotion, 
the unassuming future President in giving vocational counsel to his son, John, 
told him he didn't expect to go much farther in his ow career, 


On the GOP campaign train in 1952 conditions were crowded and uncomfortable, 
the participants hot and tired. One of the advisers shared his small bedroom 

with a file cabinet and boxes of campaign materials which were stored on his 

bed and had to be moved out into the hall before he could turnin. He had just 
fallen to sleep, one steamy night around 1:30 a.m., when somebody knocked. 

"Who in hell is at that door?" he shouted. A voice answered, almost apologetically, 
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"It's Ike. I thought maybe I could see you for a minute." Eight years in the 
Presidency did nothing to change this unassuming air of candidate Ike. 


In many instances, Eisenhower's modesty coupled with a determination 
not to push the will of the people or exceed the bounds of the authority granted 
the executive branch kept him from greater accomplishments. Speaking of the 
Presidency, Woodrow Wilson said, "Iet him once win the admiration and confidence 
of the country and no other single force can withstand him, no combination of 
forces will easily overpower him," Eisenhower had the strength of great 
public support added to the constitutional and political power which culminates 
in a President, and could have wielded unprecedented executive authority. It was 
frustrating to men who knew so fully of his noble purposes and high ideals that 
he did not always exercise his power to implement them. More wisely than many 
of us around him, however, he realized that the gain which seemed so important to 
us at the moment could not offset the long-range consequences of a Chief Executive 
who warped the definitions of the system that empowered him, 
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CIVIL-SCIENCE RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: The Example 
of the President's Science Advisory Committee 


In undertaking an analysis of civil-science relations in 


the United States today one finds himself raising far more questions 


than he can hope to answer. Like the subject of civil-military 
relations, which is only in part analogous to the one under dis- 
cussion here, the problems of understanding the contemporary re- 


lationship of science and civil society will require extensive in- 


vestigations carried out by many scholars. 
Although there have been excellent studies of some as- 
pects of the subject of civil-science relations, such as Don K. 


Price's Government and science, large areas of concern remain rela- 


tively untouched. Wallace Sayre, for example, in a provocative 

article in Science raises a number of the questions which must be 
asked in defining the subject matter of civil-science relations: 

Who are the scientists? ‘Who speaks for the scientists? What is 
meant by an American science policy?+ . 
The most striking aspect of contemporary civil-science 
relations is the variety of public roles played by the scientist. 


While the scientist in American government has never been solely 


_ &@ researcher divorced from the policy realm, the multiplicity of 


tasks and the extensiveness of the scientist's participation in the 
national government today is a development which approaches a revo- 


lution in the relationship of scientist and government. 


1. Wallace Sayre, "Scientists and American Science Policy", 
Science, Vol. 133, No. 3456 (March 24, 1961), pp. 859-864. 
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As researcher the scientist is no longer laboring solely 
in traditional fields such as chemistry or geology but he is now 
pringing his analytical tools to bear on policy matters as well, 


especially in the realm of national security policy. Whether he 
works directly for a federal agency such as the Department of 
Defense or in a contract organization such as RAND Corporation, 


the natural scientist is doing research on questions of public 


policy and not simply on technical questions. 

Increasingly the scientist's participation in government- 
sponsored research and his consequent intimate knowledge of the 
government's problems have become stepping stones taking scientists 
to positions of major political significance. Today one finds the 
scientist in the bureaucracy as policy advisor, public administra- 
tor and technological entrepreneur. In each of these roles, and 
others -as well, the scientist exerts a considerable influence in 
the formulation of public policy. 


The scientist as advisor can be found at practically 


every level of government, and as time passes he appears in in- 
creasing numbers of agencies of government. Without doubt, how- 


ever, the most significant scientific advisory group is that which 


advises the President of the United States. These spokesmen for 


isclude 
Science who eum» the President's Special Assistant on Science 


and Technology and the Science Advisory Committee have had a pro- 


found influence on the processes of American government and the 


policies of two successive Administrations through nearly four 
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years of activity in the top echelon off the Executive. Of these 
men more will be said later in this paper. 


The scientist as administrator, like the scientist as 


advisor, is not novel in kind, but he is a radical innovation in 
degree. For whereas in the past the scientist as administrator 
tended to be restricted to the scientific service agencies, such 

as the Weather Bureau and the National Bureau of Standards, the 
scientist today has administrative positions which cover broad 
policy areas. In this connection,two notable examples stand out. 
The first is the position of the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering in the Department of Defense. This highly strategic 
position in the formulation of national security policy appears to 


have become one reserved for scientific weaponeers. Another sig- 


nificant contemporary example of the scientist as administrator is 
the onstbaeuss of a pattern of the appointment of a majority of sci- 
entists to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Although, as A. Hunter Dupree points out, the scientist 
in American government has always been an entrepreneur, once again 


1. The sci- 


the recent change in degree has profound implications. 
entist at the frontier of knowledge has become a major entrepreneur 
in the area of technological advance. This function of the 


Scientist as technological entrepreneur is most clearly seen in the 


area of. weaponry, but the pattern appears to be one which will 


1. A. Hunter Dupree, Science in the Federal Government (Cambridge, 
Mass: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1957) | 
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spread to other areas of public policy. A few examples of such 
technological entrepreneurship will suffice: Robert Oppenheimer's 
leadership of the Manhattan District Project and the post-war de- 
velopment of tactical nuclear weapons; Edward Teller's successful 
campaign for a thermonuclear weapon; and John von Neumann's power- 
ful impetus to the Air Force's missile program. While these exam- 
ples could be multiplied, they serve to point out that on occasion 
the scientist has staked his own capital - his scientific reputa- 
tion - against serious opposition on a risky technological venture 
and has succeeded in his entrepreneurship. 

A curious new role of the scientist in government is 


that of the scientist as intelligence evaluator. Since the 


early post-war period, scientists on both a relatively permanent 
and an ad hoc basis have evaluated information on Russian techno- 
logicar activities for political leadership. In 1949, for exam- 
ple, it was an ad hoc panel under Robert Oppenheimer which was 
called upon to evaluate and to report on evidence that the Russians 
had exploded an atomic bomb. And most recently it was to an ad 
hoc panel of scientists that President Kennedy assigned the task 
of evaluating all available evidence concerning whether or not 
the Russians had violated the nuclear test ban moratorium which 
had been in effect since the all of 1958. 

Lastly, the scientist in government service has become in 
fact a diplomatic negotiator. Again there are numerous examples 


of this responsibility of the scientist as diplomat, but one out- 
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standing example will do nicely. In the summer of 1958 the United 
States sent a scientific delegation to Geneva to negotiate the 
first part of an international treaty outlawing future nuclear 
weapons tests. Although ostensibly solely technical in nature, 
the Geneva "Conference on Experts to Study the Possibility of De- 


tecting Violations of a Possible Agreement on Suspension of Nu- 


clear Tests" was actually very political in nature. Whether 
either the scientist-diplomats or the government appreciated this 
fact is, of course, another matter. 

The variety of tasks performed by scientists in the 
government today has elicited a number of analogies by means of 
which various individuals comprehend and explain the new role of 
the scientist in public life and his relationship to American poli- 
tical leadership. “Although to this writer none suggested thus far 
seemg to be sufficient to a thorough understanding of civil-science 
relations, each does contribute to that understanding. And recog- 
nition of the weaknesses of each analogy leads to awareness of is- 
sues which ought to be studied. 

For some analysts the appropriate analogy is that of the 
relationship of the. military officer to civilian leadership. Like 
the military officer, the scientist has a special set of skills 


which make him supreme in the restricted realm of his competence. 


1. The writer discusses this matter elsewhere. American Scientists 
and Nuclear Weapons From Hiroshima to the Nuclear Test Ban (To 
be published by Princeton University Press in early 1962) 
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From this point of view the primary problem of civil-science rela- 
tions is the maintenance of "civilian control" over science. How, 
in other words, given the increasingly complex technical nature of 
the public's problems and the consequent dependence upon scientific 
advice, can publicly elected officials continue to retain the com- 


petence to decide what ought to be done and retain control of such 


decisions? 


A noteworthy weakness of this analogy is that, unlike the 


military officer, the scientist who is most important to the sub- 
ject of civil-science relationship fulfills the greatest part of 
his career outside the federal bureaucracy. Most likely he is a 
university professor, a scientist in a government laboratory ad- 
ministered under a university contract, or an industrial scientist- 
administrator. As such, he is a private citizen who advises the 
government on a part-time basis. Or in some cases the time the 
scientist serves as a full-time member of the bureaucracy is a 
rather short one in comparison with the total length of his career. 
Also unlike the military officer, he is usually not directly re- 
sponsible for the carrying out of his advice and ideas. This pe- 
culiar situation where the scientist is influential within the 
government bureaucracy yet at the same time is outside of it, gives 
the scientist an anomalous status which may have enormous political 
implications. 


The second analogy applied to civil-science relations is 


: 
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that of the relationship between the lawyer and government. 
the many roles played today by the scientist indicate, scientific 
matters, like legal matters, now pervade all aspects of public 
policy, and, like the lawyer, the scientist has a general compe- 
tence for dealing with these matters. Just as each agency head 
needs his legal officers, so does he increasingly need his own 
scientific advisors if he is to understand the complex technical 
problems facing the agency and - not inconsequentially - if he 
is to muster the technical arguments to defend his position in 
the councils of government. 

Again, however, the analogy of the lawyer and scientist 
in government is perhaps misleading. The scientist comes into 


government from a tradition far different from that of politics; 


the lawyer, on the other hand, is more attuned to the political 


process. Fhe probability that the scientist in government has 
Ww 


a clouded image of what politics is all about and how it works 
is further complicated by a serious problem in communications 
which the lawyer does not experience. If the scientist's eso- 
teric knowledge is to be meaningful to the decision-maker, the 
scientist himself must give it meaning; as shall be shown, this 
task of translating a highly complex technical subject into lay- 


man's language gives rise to some serious problems. 


1. Robert Wood of M.I.T., who brought this analogy to the writer's 
attention, has written an excellent unpublished paper on the 
analogy of the scientist and the lawyer. 
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The scientist is also unlike the lawyer in that he parti- 
cipates in government as a member - and often as the representa- 
tive - of a highly self-conscious professional community. Whereas 
the lawyer's first loyalty is to his client, the scientist's first 
loyalty is to his profession. In government the scientist often 
speaks for science or scientific "truth" in a manner which the 
lawyer does not for the legal profession or jurisprudence. This 
professional orientation of the scientist has profound implica- 
tions for civil-science relations as indicated below. 

The third analogy frequently used to describe civil-sci- 
ence relations is that of the scientific community as a pressure 
group which utilizes the traditional strategies of pressure groups 
in its relations with the national government. The scientific 
community, as this analogy leads one to realize, has become almost 
totally dependent upon federal research funds in carrying out its 
projects. Increasingly, the decisions which seriously affect the 
welfare of science are being made by public officials. For this 
reason, scientists themselves must be willing to take on positions 
within the government as the representatives of the scientific 
community if science is to be protected. Their task as such is 
to protect the interests of science as conceived by the scientists 
themselves. 

This analogy of the scientific community as pressure group 
is incomplete in two significant ways. In the first place, the re- 


lationship of the scientific community and the government is far 
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more intimate than it is between the government and most other, if 
not all other, interest groups. Although government decisions af- 
fect all interest groups in the society, such decisions in the 
field of science are more far-reaching, extensive and detailed. 
Whereas, for example, in national economic policy the government 
acts as regulator, and as a referee whose task it is to provide a 
beneficial environment for individual autonomous firms, in national 
science policy the analogous decisions to those which a firm would 
make itself, such as those on allocation of resources, are often 
made within the government itself. In a half dozen federal agen- 
cies such as the Department of Defence, the National Institutes 
of Health and the Atomic Energy Commission the important decisions 
affecting the course of American science are made: How much money 
for basic vs. applied research? How much money for chemistry, 
physics and biology? Which research projects should be supported? 
For this reason each of these agencies now includes representatives 
of the scientific community as advisors to participate in these 
decisions, and in most cases even to make the most significant de- 
cisions affecting the welfare of science. 

The analogy of the scientific community as traditional 
pressure group is perhaps inappropriate for yet another reason. 
As indicated above, the scientist in government who speaks as a 
scientist is more than the spokesman for a parochial pressure 


group. Unlike the usual member of a pressure group, the scientist 


is most often believed by others and by himself to be speaking for 


it 
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the "truth". In fact this apparent function of the scientist in 
government as the definer of technical reality has led some commen- 
tators to suggest, not always facetiously, a fourth analogy: the 
scientist as a member of a priesthood with a monopolistic control 
over an esoteric body of knowledge upon which the salvation of 
the society depends. 

Each of these attempts to define by analogy the role of 


the natural scientist in government and to conceptualize the na- 


ture of civil-science relations contains an element of truth. 


And although each analogy may be somewhat misleading, each illus- 
trates the interdependence of government and the scientific com- 
munity. Scientists as scientists are increasingly coming to 
share in the formulation of broad areas of public policy as ad- 
visors on the nature of technical reality, as administrators of 
technically-oriented programs, and as technological entrepreneurs 
in numerous areas of government interest. At the same time, the 
decisions taken by government officials, with or without the ad- 
vice of scientists in the area of national science policy, in- 
creasingly affect the welfare of the American scientific enter- 
prise. 

Because of this intimacy between science and government, 
Science in the United States has taken on the character of a quasi- 
public enterprise. At the same time that representatives of the 
Scientific community have come to perform a variety of functions 


of a public nature, government agencies have become the major 


x 


participants in the governance of the scientific community. This 
quasi-public status of the scientific enterprise which gives to 
civil-science relations its distinctive character is most strik- 
ingly illustrated by the President's Science Advisory Committee 
(PSAC). However, if one is to understand this institution, one 
must have some knowledge of its history. 

The origin of what was to become PSAC was the establish- 
ment of a Science Advisory Committee in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, shortly after the outbreak of the Korean War. Ini- 
tiated primarily as a result of prodding by scientists, and espe- 
cially by physicists who were disturbed by the course of American 
national security policy, the committee was to remain relatively 
inactive during the ek bain. Its major accomplishment prior 
to its elevation to the White House level after the advent of 
Sputnik, was an extraordinarily thorough review of American na- 
tional security policy by its Technical Capabilities Panel under 
the chairmanship of James Killian. 

However, the subordinate and relatively inactive posi- 
tion of the Committee during this pre-Sputnik period had a profound 
influence on its character. In the first place, it became the do- 


main of those scientists who were increasingly disturbed with the 


direction of American nuclear policy during the early Eisenhower 


years. Expert in nuclear affairs, and with strong views on the 


subject, they disliked the influence exerted on American military 


policy by such persons as Lewis Strauss, Edward Teller, and Ernest 


Lawrence. In the second place, the inefficacy of the Committee 


i 


and its lack of prestige made it attractive - if that is the word - 
only to scientists with a strong sense of social responsibility. 

In effect, this meant primarily the physicists who had served on 
the Manhattan District Project. The Committee was thus largely 
one composed of university nuclear physicists, with little repre- 
sentation from other fields or institutions. 

Of considerable importance to the development of the 
character of the Committee was its relative political obscurity. 
Its scientific members were able, within proscribed limits, to 
exercise a high degree of political and administrative autonomy. 
They initiated study projects on problems which interested them, 
and made it a point to inform themselves thoroughly concerning 
governmental problems which touched upon science. On at least 
one occasion it appears that the Committee si sought out those 
persons in the Administration whom it desired to advise on a par- 


1 Most 


ticular problem in which its members were interested. 
significantly, however, the committee maintained itself as a self- 
perpetuating body with its own set of procedures: the scientist- 
members themselves decided who would sit on the Committee, and 
what would guide and/or limit its operational procedures. 

With only one possible exception, the scientists opera- 


ted judiciously in their position of semi-autonomy within the bu- 


1. The writer is referring to the role of the Committee in the 
intra-administration conflict over continental defense during 
1952-53. Unfortunately the information on the role of the 
Committee in this struggle is quite scanty. 
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reaucracy. And when called upon to assist political leadership, as 
they were on occasion, they did so very conscientiously. As a 
consequence, when governmental innovations were called for after 
Sputnik, in October 1957, one of President Eisenhower's first 
moves was to elevate the Committee to the White House level as his 
Science Advisory Committee (PSAC) and to appoint one of its out- 
standing rg Assistant for Science and Techno- 
logy. In doing so, the President brought into the center of 
national policy-making a semi-autonomous body of scientists with 
particular characteristics developed when the Committee had been 
on the sidelines of national policy—making. 

Since the fall of 1957 the nature of PSAC has been modi- 
fied in a number of particulars, yet it remains essentially a 
unique institution in the American body politic. Mimuumgm It 
has been increased in size and the predominance of physicists has 
been reduc Pg continues to be a self-perpetuating body even 
though its membership is theoretically approved by the President. 
Furthermore, although it is an advisory body to the President, it 
exercises an extraordinary latitude of operations and also advises 
other agencies such as the Department of State; furthermore, it 
has issued in its own name public statements on education, science 
policy and space research. It is rumored as well that its Chair- 
man, the President's Special Assistant for Science and Technology, 
has initiated study projects on technical matters whose results 


have had considerable political impact within the Administration. 
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As a consequence, PSAC and its Chairman have, unlike - 
for example - the business advisory committee to the Department of 
Commerce and the Council of Economic Advisors, a significant degree 
of political influence. Furthermore, and this is of decisive im- 
portance, in contrast to the economists on the Council of Economic 


Advisors, these scientists exercise their power free from Congres- 


sional scrutiny. As members of the President's personal staff 


they enjoy executive privilege. This privilege has, it may be 
added, been invoked on a number of occasions when Congress has been 
displeased with the advice of PSAC to the President and has desired 
to call the scientists before one of its committees. 


Although the activities of the President's Special Assis- 


tant and PSAC within the Administration are highly classified, 
there is sufficient public information available for one to appre- 
ciate the specific political roles played by these scientists. 

In discussing these activities of the scientists, the political 


implications of each will be quite obvious. In most cases when 


the writer speaks of PSAC he includes the Special Assistant as well. 


In the area of governmental reorganization these sci- 


entists were largely responsible for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration with its built-in prin- 


ciple of civilian supremacy in space exploration. In addition, 
PSAC was largely instrumental in the reorganization of research and 
development in the Department of Defense, and the appointment of 


one of its own members, Herbert York, as the first Director of 
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Defense Research and Engineering. Thirdly, these scientists were 
responsible for the reactivation of the scientific attaché program 


in the Department of State. 


With respect to national policy, these scientists played 
an important, although uxmeasureable, role in the decision of the 
United States to seek a nuclear test ban. PSAC sponsored the in- 
tra-agency panel under Hans Bethe which determined that a nuclear 


test ban control system was technically feasible. Other ad hoc 


panels of PSAC have studied various aspects of this policy area 
since 1958, and have advised the President and other agencies of 
government. In addition, Killian served on an ad hoc Committee 
of Principals which was established to advise President Eisenhower 
on the test-ban negotiations. 
A third area of PSAC operations has been to advise the 
President on various technical proposals made by executive agen- 
cies. In effect, it is becoming the principal body for budgetary 
review in the technical realm; the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget lacks a staff of technically competent experts has meant 
: that the President has turned to PSAC as an alternative source of 
: budgetary advice in the technical area. In this capacity PSAC 
has exercised a strong influence in the retardation or cancella- 
tion of a number of programs such as the B-70 bomber, the nuclear- 
powered aircraft, and the Nike Zeus anti-missile missile programs. 
In addition to these essentially public functions, PSAC 
has become one of the primary groups - and perhaps the most impor- 
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tant one - in the leadership of American science. This body, then, 
is not simply advisory to the President but it also has substantial 
powers in the governance of the American scientific community. It 
is because of this influential position of a public agency in the 
leadership of an otherwise private, voluntaristic enterprise that 
the scientific enterprise has been described in this paper as oc- 
cupying a quasi-public status. What, then, are the functions of 
PSAC in the governing of American science? 

In the first place, PSAC has become the leading spokes- 
man to the public for American science. In part this is due to 
its prestige as the President's advisory committee on scientific 
matters, but it is also because, unlike other scientific institu- 
tions, such as the National Academy of Science, it has been able to 


reach a unified position and has overcome the reluctance of scien- 


tific organizations to speak on public issues as organizations. 
As a result its reports, such as the one it released on space re- 
search, have assumed the character of the official position of the 


scientific community.* 


A second role of PSAC aaniuesieespeeeeieeineenieinbersonks 
ahewwwemtionkaem in the governance of American science, is the posi- 
tion it has come to occupy as the primary representative of the 


scientific community to the government. This position has been as- 


1. The President's Science Advisory Committee Introduction to 
Outer Space. The White House (March 26, 1958). 
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sured by the quality and prestige of its members and also by the 
access these scientists enjoy to the President and his chief poli- 
tical advisors. As a result it has, for example, become possible 
for a scientist with an important project requiring government 
support to go directly to PSAC for support rather than through a cum- 
bersome chain of command. 
Thus it was that PSAC was able to sponsor successfully 
the suggestion of Nicholas Christofilos of the Livermore Radiation 
Laboratory that the United States explode an atomic bomb in space 
in order to determine among other things whether or not the result- 
ing radiation field would provide a defense against inter-conti- 
nental rockets. Although Project Argus proved to have Qj less 
significance than originally anticipated, it might have been of 
decisive importance to national security. The important thing, 
however, is that PSAC, which took the suggestion to the top leader- 
ship in DOD, was able to have this project accomplished far faster 
than if Christofilos had had to utilize the administrative chain 
of command. 
The third role of PSAC in the governance of American sci- 
ence is one that will expand considerably over time. The ever in- 
creasing cost of scientific research and the consequently increas- 


ing dependence of the scientific community upon federal financial 


1. For this history see U. S. House of Representative Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, Nuclear Explosions in Space 
Hearings before the Committee, S6th Congress; lst Session. 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959), pp. 1-10. 
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support is leading to a situation where the major decisions affect- 
ing American scientific research will be made in the federal bu- 
reaucracy. Thus far, these decisions have been relatively decen- 
tralized and the leadership of each discipline, such as physics or 
biology, has largely controlled the allocation of funds. As the 
demands of research on the budget have increased there has, how- 
ever, been a perceptible trend toward centralized decision-making 
and the establishment of overall research priorities. 

Although the National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences are participating more actively than 
they have before in the determination of these priorities, such as 
the emphasis on oceanography and radioastronomy, the responsibility 
for aetuntie establishing these priorities will undoubtedly come to 
rest ultimately with PSAC. Its members have both the stature as 
scientists and the political position in the Executive to fulfill 
this leadership function. In this connection it is easy to be- 
lieve that the extremely active role of PSAC in the decision of 
both the Eisenhower and Kennedy Administrations to support a very 
costly electron linear accelerator at Stanford University presages 
the shape of the future organization of decision-making in the 
American scientific community. 


The implications of this position of PSAC within the 


1. For a discussion of this subject see William Carey "Budgeting 
for Science: Presidential Responsibility" Perspectives on 
Government and Science. The Annals of the American Academ nCaeemy of 
Political and Social Service, vol. 327, January 1960, pp. 83 
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government and within the scientific community can only be fully 
appreciated in terms of its mode of operation. In this connec- 
tion mention has already been made of the latitude of its advi- 
sory powers, of its enjoyment of executive privilege, and of the 
fact it is a self-perpetuating body. In addition, one must un- 
derstand the place of PSAC and the President's Science Advisor in 
the network of scientific advisory mechanisms that advise the 
government. 

Although PSAC and the Special Assistant may pursue a 
study project themselves, with the aid of only their immediate 
staff, the most frequently employed device is to assign a problem 
or project to a panel of experts with a member of PSAC as Chair- 
man. On some occasions these panels have been selected by PSAC 
to be representative of the government agencies concerned with 
the oeutitaes this was the case, for example, of the Bethe Panel 
which studied the technical feasibility of a nuclear test ban. 

On other ononeiepe, Gam #6 the study of the Stanford linear ac- 
celerator, @™ panels @ composed of private scientists. 


The scientists chosen as members of these panels are 


usually themselves advisors to government agencies, participants 


in agency programs, or otherwise knowledgeable of the subject un- 
der investigation. This fact causes one to venture a number of 
speculations which, if correct, could have very important implica- 
tions for the American system of government. Yet they remain 


speculations although hopefully they are in the nature of educated 
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guesses. 


Perhaps the most important question to be asked about the 


PSAC panel system is whether or not the scientists on the panels 


who also serve as advisors to other agencies of government will. 
ieee = exhibit a loyalty to the agency or to Mp 


profession. In other words, will a soteneiln who serves on the 


scientific advisory board to the Department of the Army and who is 


called upon by PSAC to serve on a panel to evaluate the Nike Zeus 
program believe his function is to defend the Army's case? Or 
will he make available to his scientific colleagues on the panel 
his intimate knowledge of the technical weaknesses in the Army 
project? 

If, as the writer believes, the latter situation would 
tend to be the case, PSAC becomes an invaluable instrument in the 
President's continual battle to maintain control over the federal 
bureaucracy. In this technological age knowledge truly is power 
and PSAC, through the panel system, does and will function as an 
important weapons-system of the President. It enables the Presi- 
dent to counter the parochial claims of various agencies for one 
technological project or another. As a consequence, the President 


can be strengthened in his constant battle to maintain hegemony 


over the executive agencies. 
The assumption that the loyalty of the scientists on the 


PSAC panels would be to their profession and not to a govermental 


agency is based on a number of considerations. In the first place, 
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the professional code of the scientist is a real force in his life; 
this is especially true for those scientists who are competent 
enough to advise the government and to be chosen by PSAC to serve 
on one of its panels. For example, the commitment of scientists 
to "truth" is sufficiently strong to have prevented the scientists 
who have engaged in the passionate debate over nuclear weapons 


testing from wilfully distorting the facts relating to radioactive 


fallout, "clean" weapons, and feasibility of test detection, re- 
gardless of how their interpretations of these facts may have 
varied.* 

A second and potent factor which favors professional 
loyalty is that for the most part these scientist-advisors serve 
the government as private citizens and as such their careers are 
not dependent upon the agency they are serving. To the contrary, 
the vain of agencies for the most competent scientific advisors 
theycan find may give these scientists a favorable bargaining posi- 
tion with respect to the agencies. Furthermore, these scientists 
are often working on the panels with professional colleagues whose 
good opinion they may be anxious to obtain. 

The last reason why this paper argues that professional 


loyalty will supersede agency loyalty is highly speculative but 


may in itself be of some significance. This is the notion that 


1. The writer has discussed this in some detail in his unpublished 
manuscript American Scientists and Nuclear Weapons op cit. 
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there has developed in the United States an alternative or perhaps 
auxiliary career pattern for scientists as government advisors. 
The scientist interested in serving his country, saving the world, 
or simply enjoying political influence, can enter this profession 
at any number of points: in research at a government-owned, uni- 
versity-administered laboratory, on an advisory committee to a 
government agency, or as a policy researcher in an organization 
such as the RAND Corporation. It would appear that an increas- 
ingly important stepping stone in such a career for scientists will 
be satisfactory service on one of the panels of PSAC. From these 
panels one can advance to positions of higher responsibility, in- 
cluding membership on PSAC itself. From PSAC, the ambitious sci- 
entist can advance to positions of the highest national responsi- 
bility: President's Special Assistant for Science and Technology 
(James- Killian, George Kistiakowsky, and Jerome Wiesner); Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission (Glenn Seaborg); and Director of 
Def ense Research and Engineering in the Department of Defense 
(Herbert York, Harold Brown). Since PSAC and the President's 
Special Assistant would occupy a central position in this emergent 
professionalization of the scientific advisory function, they 
would have at least a subtle influence over scientists who entered 
the advisory profession. And although such a situation would be 
far from the creation of a governing scientific elite, its impli- 
cations for the scientific community are worthy of thoughtful con- 


sideration. gM At the least an appreciation of the professional 
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loyalties of the scientist is essential to an understanding of the 
real power of PSAC. 

The importance of PSAC in the American political system 
stems most directly, however, from the fact that the scientist- 
advisor is not solely the definer of technical reality who makes 
known to the decision-maker the technical feasibility of various 


policy alternatives; instead the scientist-advisor frequently may 


even share with public officials political responsibility for se- 
lecting among policy alternatives. | 

While the advice given by the scientist to the policy- 
maker generally appears quite technical, careful analysis of its 
substance or effect will reveal it to have a political nature. 
This is to say that even though the expert may present his advice 
in terms of the technical what is, the advice may be important 


politieally because explicit or implicit in the reported techni- 
cal data are numerous, technical assumptions including political 
assumptions concerning what ought to be done. These non-techni- 


cal assumptions influence, and sometimes determine, the problems 
selected by the expert for emphasis, the facts he believes rele- 
vant, and the implications for public policy he may draw from the 
selected facts. As a consequence the non-technical assumptions 
which influence the technical advice of the advisor to the execu- 
tive branch of government are important factors in the formulation 
of public policy. 

Although in most cases these non-technical assumptions 
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are provided for the expert by political leadership and are ob- 
vious enough in the expert's advice to be available for review by 
the person being advised, there are important exceptions to this 
situation. The degree to which the expert himself implicitly 
supplies the political assumptions underlying his advice depends 
upon a number of factors. It depends first of all on the level 
of the government hierarchy at which the expert advises: the 
higher the level, the more likely it is that the expert will be 
important not just in providing technical data but in partici- 
pating in the selection of the political goals to be achieved. 
Similarly, as the technical complexity of the subject matter or 
the political indecisiveness of the persons advised increases, 
the expert's role in policy determination is also enlarged, and 
his own non-technical assumptions become important ingredients in 
pol 

As a matter of fact the situation in which the scientist 
advisor to political leadership finds himself makes the introduction 
of non-technical views into his advice quite inevitable. This in- 
evitability arises out of the vast gap in communications between 
the technical expert and the political generalist. Whereas the 
knowledge possessed by the expert is complex, abstruse, and often 
quantitative, the political decision-maker pressed by many problems 
requires qualitative advice: Ought he or ought he not make a par- 


ticular decision? Under these circumstances, if the expert's 


be 
knowledge is to, meaningful to the decision-maker, the expert him- 


pale 


i 
self must make @MMMB meaningful. He must select those facts which 


he believes are relevant to the problem under consideration and 
interpret their significance for public policy. Under the cir- 
cumstances it would appear inevitable that the scientist's ad- 
vice on technical matters be based in part on the scientist's non- 
technical assumptions about the problems at hand. 

Thus in a policy area such as national policy toward 
nuclear weapons, all the conditions exist to permit and even en- 
courage the expert to supply his own non-technical assumptions 
concerning policy goals, and thus to exert a strong influence on 
the formulation of policy. Firstly, the scientists advise at the 
highest level of governmental hierarchy. Secondly, the subject | 
matter of atomic weaponry is highly complex, and thirdly, American 
political leadership has been extremely indecisive over the goals 
of te policy. 

The advice of the scientist-expert, then, very often oc- 
cupies a middle category between the realm of science or what is 
and the realm of politics or what ought to be done, and therefore 


the scientist who advises in an area such as nuclear weapons poli- 
cy must combine both his science and his political judgment. The 
scientific advisor to the President or to his top aides does not 

simply provide the advisee with an objective analysis of the facts, 
but also with his judgment concerning what ought to be done, given 


the scientific facts as seen and interpreted by the experts. The 
necessity for such a combining of technical and political judgment 
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gives to the scientist as advisor his very special status and power. 
This characterization of the expert's advice as part 
technical and part political is well recognized in some areas of 
public policy and is only just becoming appreciated in others. 
It is now commonplace, for example, to view with a critical eye 
the advice of experts from business or labor who appear before a 
Congressional committee. Increasingly too it is appreciated that 
there is no purely military advice; President Eisenhower himself 
typified this new attitude with his reference to "parochial gener- 
aie". As a matter of fact, it was concern resulting from this 
recognition which led President Eisenhower to elevate the Science 
Advisory Committee to the White House level so that it could pro- 


vide him with an alternative source of advice to that of the mili- 


tary and of other special interests in the government. 

” Despite the fact that scientific advice has thus been 
purposely sought as a balance to advice from other sources which 
are recognized as prejudiced and/or limited in their perspective, 
scientific advice has not in general been evaluated in similarly 
critical terms. On the contrary, the history of certain American 
policies in the formation of which scientists have been involved, 
such as that toward nuclear weapons, leads one to conclude that 
both scientists and political leadership have acted as if it were 
possible to make a clear delineation in policy formulation between 
the political and technical realms. And, according to this gener- 
ally accepted view, the task of the scientist is to supply only the 
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objective, technical facts which the decision-maker then combines 
with the non-technical components of policy supplied by himself or 
some other expert. 

This simplistic view of the scientist's role as advisor 
has created expectations of the scientist which by the very nature 
of things the scientist cannot fulfill. At the same time that he 
is continuously being put into a position by political leadership 
where he is forced to make judgments of an essentially political- 
technical nature, political leadership, fellow scientists, and his 
own conscience expect him to render only objective, technical ad- 
vice. As a consequence of the failure to appreciate the necessary 
intertwining of the technical and political, three things have 
happened. In the first place, scientists have been assigned ap- 
parently "technical" tasks, whose performance required a politi- 
cal skill far beyond their competence. In the second, there has 
been a failure on the part of scientists and political leaders to 
realize the nature of the non-technical assumptions underlying 
the scientist's advice. And thirdly, the belief of scientists 
that advice is and must be "objective" has led to charges of in- 
tellectual dishonesty when one scientist has disagreed strongly 
with the advice given by another. 


The scientist's own failure to appreciate the complexi- 


ties of the special role of the scientist as advisor has allowed 
him to apply the same criteria to that role that he does to the 
professional behavior of scientists. The scientist, with few 
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exceptions, expects the advice of fellow scientists to be true and , 
objective in the same sense that any scientific statement is true. 
He forgets that the scientist as advisor is not seeking the "truth" 
put is seeking "wisdom". The advisor's task is to combine 
technical expertise with his overall understanding and good#sense. 
He has moved out of the realm where the scientific method fand the 
scientist's canons of criticism are the most relevant guides for 
judgment. His primary responsibility is to be wise, and of this 
neither scientists nor amy other groups have objective standards of 
evaluation. 
Although the following statement from Hans Bethe, a /mem- 
ber of PSAC, indicates partial recognition of the fact that the 


advice of scientists is not purely factual, even it fails to ap- 


preciate the real nature of this advice. Bethe writes: 


P "Te only other group of people [besides the 
military] who are fully informed [on national de- 
fense] are the scientists working on the weapons. 
Since they don't have, a priori, a professional in- 
terest one way or the other, they should be able to 
consider nonmilitary factors, political as well as 
ethical ones. Their opinion is therefore valuable 
in arriving at the balanced decision." 1 


Even as he recognizes the introduction of nonscientific factors in- 
to the scientist's advice, Bethe assumes that this advice is still 
somehow less prejudiced, less affected by "professional interest", 
and more valid and balanced than that of other advisors. And 


1. Hans Bethe, "Review of Robert Jungk's Brighter Than a Thousand 
Suns", Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. >» m0. r 
(December 1958), p. 427. 
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Bethe himself, as this study will show, has not appreciated the ex- 
tent to which his own nontechnical assumptions have influenced his 
"technical" advice concerning the feasibility of a nuclear test cans 

The failure of scientists and others to view the scienti- 
fic advisor according to standards similar to those applied to other 
advisors, or as wisdom-seekers rather than as spokesmen for scienti- 
fic truth accounts for the constant recrimination and antagonism 
within the scientific community. Apparent scientific differences 
among scientists which have actually been differences over the poli- 
tical significance of agreed-upon scientific facts have resulted 
in charges and counter-charges of intellectual dishonesty. Upon 
close examination, however, one discovers that no scientist in the 
bitter history of the intra-scientific conflict over nuclear poli- 
cy has actually distorted the scientific facts, and that the sci- 
entists at all times have been in general agreement on the facts, 
even though their conclusions have frequently been radically dif- 
ferent from one another. Differences have been due to the fact 
that scientists have selected, emphasized, and interpreted those 
specific scientific facts which they have felt supported their own 
political position regarding the wisest course for American nuclear 
policy. 

The scientist is, of course, aware of the danger that his 
personal views may influence his presentation to the public and its 
officials of advice on technical matters. However he believes 


that he can effectively guard against this possibility and keep 
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separate his presentation of the technical facts and his personal 
views on the implications of the facts for public policy. Unfor- 
tunately the scientist, with rare exceptions, fails to realize that 
under the circumstances which characterize his participation in 
government this is impossible. In fact, the extent of the con- 
flict between the scientist's belief in his own objectivity and 

his actual role as advisor is due in large part to the subtlety 

of the problem. It is best understood in terms of the advice 
given to literary critics by D. H. Lawrence in the preface to his 
Studies of Classic American Literature, where he states that the 


task of the critic is to compare the "tale's moral" with the "au- 
thor's moral", 1 How often, Lawrence points out, the moral 

which the author says he wishes to make is contradicted by the au- 
thor's use of character, description and narrative. The same in- 
consistency between profession and performance is often true of 


the scientist as advisor. 


Time after time a scientist will preface a statement 


with the assertion that his intention is only to make an objective 
presentation of the facts and that the implications of these facts 
for public policy will be left to his audience. However, with few 
exceptions tn this writer's experience, the conclusion or moral 


which the scientist himself has reached becomes very obvious in 


1. (New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1951), p. 13. 
The writer is indebted to Norman Jacobson for making him aware 
of the applicability of this contrast to the present discussion. 
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the scientist's narrative. 

An excellent example of the contrast between the scien- 
tist's stated "moral" and his "tale's moral" is found in a study 
entitled Fallout edited by John Fowler.+ The moral of the study 
according to Fowler is "... to inform, not to mold opinion...to 
ie present to the public the raw material from which this opinion can 
be forged is both the privilege and the duty of the scientist." 


to be~- 
This objective presentation of the facts, and only this, is/the 


"moral" of the author: ==. # However, by the end of the book, 
the tale's moral has asserted itself. Its conclusion is a pas- 
sionate argument for disarmament, including a nuclear test ban. 
"The road to disarmament is certainly not easy," the author tells 
us, but it is, he continues, "more ennobling than the perfection 


of weapons of man's destruction."* 


Perhaps this is so, but these 
sentiments are hardly the objective presentation of facts without 
any intention to mold opinion. 

In a manner very similar to this, the scientist's "tech- 
nical" presentation very often unwittingly becomes transformed in- 


to political advice. A paper or document whose stated purpose is 


to lay out the relevant scientific facts frequently concludes with 
a statement concerning what ought to be done, as @ indicated by 


the facts selected for presentation. Seldom does the scientist 


1. John Fowler, Fallout. (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1960) 
2. Ibid, p. 187. 
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art 
appreciate that his views on what ought to be done mem in large 


part responsible for his original selection of the facts themselves. 
The fact that the scientist either cannot or can seldom 

free himself from his underlying non-technical assumptions is 

quite understandable, appreciated. Even in 

scientific research, where rigorous conditions exist to encourage 

objectivity, it is impossible for the scientist to free himself 

from his implicit assumptions of a non-technical or non-scientific 


nature. The values of the scientist are an integral part of his 


research.~ 


These values affect the problems he selects for study, 
the facts which he believes are relevant, and the implications or 
hypotheses he draws from the facts. 

Truly it can be said that without the scientist's emo- 
tional and normative commitments there could be no science. They 
are the -impetus,to the dynamism of scientific research. "The no- 
tion that a scientist is a cool, impartial, detached individual is," 
James Conant tells us, “of course, absurd. The vehemence of con- 
viction, the pride of authorship burn as fiercely among scientists 
as among any creative workers. | Indeed, if they did not, there 


would be no advance in science."* 


1. For an excellent discussion of the relationship of the scien- 
tist's values and scientific research, see Ernest Nagel, The 
poructure of Science. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 

» Pp. 85-502. 


2. James Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952, p. 67. 
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Similarly, without the commitments of the scientist to 
certain political goals, a high level of competence, vitality, and 
dedication amongthe government's scientific advisors could not 
exist. However, rigorous conditions similar to those which are 
applied to the soientist in his laboratory and which make expli- 
cit the scientist's underlying assumptions that are an integral 
part of his research or advice are not found within the advisory 
mechanism of government. 

Thus, Conant's caution that "...this emotional attach- 
ment to one's own point of view is particularly insidious in sci- 
ence because it is so easy for the proponent of a project to 
clothe his convictions in technical language," becomes especially 


Without 


meaningful with regard to the scientist in government. 
accepting Conant's apparent implication that this clothing of con- 
victions in technical language is deliberate, it should at least 
be understood that the scientist as expert advisor operates as 
much on*the basis of his non-technical assumptions as he does on 
his command of a body of scientific knowledge. 

As a consequence of the fact that scientists may have 
differing non-technical assumptions on a matter such as nuclear 
weapons, there has arisen the problem of conflicting expertise. 
Even though the scientists agree on the technical facts, their in- 
terpretation of the significance of these facts for public policy 


can be at great variance. This situation is well illustrated by 


1. Ibid. 


at 
: 
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the following juxtaposition of conflicting advice of two equally 
eminent scientists, Hans Bethe and Edward Teller, on the techni- 


cal feasibility of a control system to monitor a nuclear test 


Hans Bethe: "I believe, therefore, that it is technically 
feasible to devise a system of detection sta- 
tions and inspections which give reasonable 
assurance against clandestine testing, with 
awe exception of very small, decoupled 
tests. 


Edward Teller: "This is the impasse at which we find our- 
selves today. We can say simply, surely, 
and clearly that if we agree on test cessa- 
tion today, we have no way of knowing wheth- 
er the Russians are testing or not. There 
are no technical methods to police a test 


Each scientist has interpreted the scientific facts ac- 
cording to his own political predispositions. To Bethe, a strong 
advocate of nuclear disarmament and a disbeliever in the strategy 
of limited nuclear war, the facts mean that the United States 


could have "reasonable assurance" Russia is not cheating. To 


Teller, a strong advocate of a strategy of limited nuclear war and 
an opponent of nuclear disarmament, the facts indicate that there 
are no “technical methods to police a test ban." 


It is impossible to speak of either scientist as being 


Hans Bethe, "The Case for Ending Nuclear poate”, The Atlan- 


tic Monthly, Vol. 206, No. 2 (August 1960), p. 48. [Italics 


mine |} 


Edward Teller, The Issue of Peace (Unpublished and undated 
manuscript) {italics mine] 
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correct, because although each speaks as if the issue were solely 
a technical one, the questions dividing them are actually non- 
technical in nature. What constitutes "reasonable assurance" 

for Bethe does nde, for Teller. The significance of small, de- 
coupled tests for Teller is not the same as it is for Bethe. The 
probable efficacy of the"technical methods" in deterring Russian 
cheating, as Teller sees it, contrasts with Bethe's expectations 
of their efficacy. 


Such differences in opinion cannot be settled by the 


methods of science. They rest on assumptions which are outside 


the scientific realm and which concern the military value of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, the technological intentions of the Soviet 
Union and the political desirability of disarmament. Yet these 
assumptions cannot be separated from the content of the scientist's 
advice; rather these non-technical factors are an integral part 
of niin weenie technical advice. Thus, the scientist-advisor, 
like the military-advisor, is not simply a technical specialist 
but truly determines public policy through the political content 
of his advice; and through the existence of PSAC and other ad- 
visory bodies as well the scientist has become a man of political 
power. Yet, unlike that of the military officer, the scientist's 
proper status within the government remains largely undefined. 
There are no standards by which the appropriateness of his behavior 
under various circumstances can be judged. Owing to the lack of 


appreciation of the scientist's political power, the nation has 
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not decided what the scientist's rights and responsibilities as an 
advisor are with respect to his advisee, the President (if different 


from the advisee) and Congress.+ 


In other words, the following 
question has not been answeread What does or should constitute "civi- 
lian control" in the realm of civil-science relations? 

This problem of ‘eaviiien control" in civil-science af- 
fairs cannot be ignored much longer. The fact that there is poli- 
tical significance in the question of who speaks for science is be- 
coming increasingly evident. This fact is coming to be recognized 
by military officers, public administrators and Congressmen who 


have seen scientific advisors contribute to the defeat of projects 


they have held dear. Such persons are realizing as well that the 


scientist's advice on such matters as a B-70 bomber, a Nike Zeus 
anti-missile missile or an atomic powered aircraft is not solely 

may/ as well 
technical but reflect /the strategic and political attitudes of 
the scientists. In large part it will be remembered this situ- 
ation underlay the Oppenheimer security trial. 

One Congressman Pp ae desire to see the United 

States produce a nuclear-powered aircraft and who realizes that 
the defeat of this project was due primarily to the negative ad- 
vice of PSAC has already made the observation that there is a 
"failure of many scientific advisors in the United States to dis- 


tinguish between scientific and technical advice on the one hand 


1. Don Price has discussed this problem in his Government 
and Science (New York: New York U. Press, 1954), pp.138ff. 
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and national and international political policy and budgetary mat- 
ters on the other." 

The fact that scientists are apparently able to exercise 
such political power within the Executive branch and in society in 
general without at the same time being responsible to Congress, as 
are military officers, is equally disturbing to this particular 
Congressman: 

"The doctrine of executive privilege which the 

President's Science Advisory Committee has wrapped 

around itself [sic]. The members of this committee 

can go out and make speeches and appearanceS of vari- 

ous sorts to create a favorable image for their views. 

But their reports are kept secret - not on grounds of 

security but on grounds of privilege." 2 


Congressman Melvin Price's criticisms of PSAC point out 
only one aspect of the problem of "civilian control" in the realm 


of civil-science relations: the responsibility of PSAC to Congress 
and, by: implication, to the President himself. These and other 


problems of civil-science relations must be faced soon, and the 


fact that there is presently before Congress a bill which would 


make PSAC a statutory body, such as the Council of Economic Advi- 
sors and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. makes this very obvious. 

The motivation behind Senator Henry Jackson's bill is to 
give PSAC a secure status within the Executive branch of govern- 


ment and to enable it to make available to Congress the advantage 


Melvin Price, "Critique on Scientific Advice", Forum Memo, 
Vol. 8, No. 7 (July 1961), p.6. Published by the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Ibid. 
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of its first-rate scientific minds 


However, a critic of PSAC 
such as Congressman Price might add that this new status would 
also eliminate the cloak of executive privilege from PSAC which 

at present shields PSAC from Congressional scrutiny. As a statu- 
tory body, PSAC would be accountable to Congress for its actions 
in the same manner that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Council 
of Economic Advisors are responsible to Congress. 

Even if one is to ignore the question of what this pro- 
posed arrangement might do to the existing valuable relationship 
between the President and PSAC, Senator Jackson's proposal ap- 
pears to overlook and even to run counter to the essential chara- 
cteristic of civil-science relations, i.e. the quasi-public na- 
ture of the scientific community. In contrast to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who have operational responsibilities within the bureau- 
cracy -and are therefore responsible to Congress, PSAC is an advi- 
sory committee only, composed of representatives of a private 
voluntaristic enterprise. Yet, in contrast to the Council of 
Economic Advisors, PSAC wields considerable power not only within 
the government but also within the private enterprise it represents. 
Consequently, a PSAC whose members @™e appointed by the President 


with the advice and consent of the Senate rather than a continuing 


self-perpetuating body might have profound consequences for the 


1. See the excellent staff report by Senator Jackson's Committee - 
U. S. Senate, Committee on Government Operations. Organizin 
for National Security - Science Organization and the President's 
Office, A Study Submitted by the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery, 87th Cong., lst Sess. (Washington: U.S.Govt. Printing 
Office, 1861) 
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status of American Science. 

It is difficult @g® to believe that if the Jackson pro- 
posal were enacted gg given the importance today of scientific 
advice in all areas of public policy,-the temptation to establish 
political criteria for membership on the proposed Council of Sci- 
entific Advisors could be resisted. Unlike the Council of Eco- 


eosed 


nomic Advisors, who exercise little power, the une Ll of Scien- 


A 
tific Advisors pe ay Pen influence in policy determination 
to warrant careful scrutiny. Do individual scientists, for 
example, exhibit the proper attitudes toward nuclear weapons, 
agricultural research and patent policy so that they can be en- 
trusted with public responsibility? 

Significantly, however, not only would the President 
and the Congress be selecting the government's science advisors 
but they would, in effect, be selecting the men who with’ play 
the dominant roles in the leadership of American science. Such 
a situation would be an unfortunate and significant move toward 
the political control o@ American science. In addition, it is 
doubtful whether the most competent scientists would submit to 
Congressional interrogation as a precondition for service on PSAC. 
As a consequence, the calibre of PSAC membership would surely de- 
teriorate over time. 

Yet, as this study has indicated, the present status of 


civil-science relations leaves much to be desired. In the first 


place, the issue of the responsibilities and rights of the scien- 


tist-advisor as the representative of the scientific community in 
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government and as part of the Administration in power has not been 


resolved. In the second place, no satisfactory answer to the ques- 


tion of who ought to speak for science has been found. Nor, in 


the third place, has proper account been mein government advi- 


sory mechanisms _ the political nature of scientific advice. 
The writer's conviction is that these issues ought to be 


resolved within the context of the present institutional framework. 


We must either accept the situation whereby a self-perpetuating 


body of scientists speaks for science in government, or else take 
measures which could result in the political control of American 


science. To accept the former, however, means that new steps 


must be taken to resolve the outstanding issues of civil-science 
relations. | 

Obviously this paper itself cannot provide the solu- 
tions -to these problems, but three modifications in present per- 
spectives and procedures will be suggested. Failure to take 
some action now can only lead to a situation where serious damage 
may be done to the developing relationship of science and govern- 
ment which is presently mutually beneficial. 

The first need is for scientists and political leader- 
ship to appreciate the fact that these issues of responsibilities 


and rights emanating from the quasi-public nature of the scienti- 
fic enterprise do exist. They must appreciate more fully than 
they have that it is of grave significance who speaks for science, 
and that the advice of scientists is by necessity political advice. 


i 
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Both advisee and advisor must appreciate as well that the scien- 


dad wilh 
tist as advisor is forever ee sa dilemma that he is both 


the spokesman in government for the sc tific community, and a 
member of the Administration team then in power. 

Ultimately this dilemma can only be resolved by the 
evolution of a professional code for the scientist-advisor. Such 
a code, enforced by the scientists themselves with the advice and 
consent of political leadership, must spell out the rules of the 
game. For example, it might be appropriate to remove the cloak 
of executive privilege from PSAC when it issues public statements 
in its own name. Or it might be wise to formalize the selection 
process so that the major estates, disciplines and organizations 
of science are represented on PSAC. 

professional traditions have already be- 
gun to develop (due especially to the foresight of James Killian). 
It is understood, for example, that the President's Special Assis- 
tant for Science and Technology will not return to membership in 
PSAC after serving his tour of duty but will become a consultant- 
at-large; members of PSAC will themselves also move into this 
status after a period of service. To the credit of President 
Eisenhower, it has further been established that partisan political 
affiliations will not be a consideration in the selection of PSAC 
members. Accordingly, one may hope that this type of understand- 
ing will bring into existence a professional code which will de- 


fine the proper behavior for scientific advisors. 
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Closely related to the need for the development of a pro- 


fessional code to define the meaning of "civilian control" in the 
realm of civil-science relations is the necessity to come to grips 
with the problems created by the political nature of the scien- 
tists' advice. These problems are illustrated by the example of 


the conflicting expert advice of Edward Teller and Hans Bethe on 


the technical feasibility of a nuclear test ban which has already 
been presented. This juxtaposition of conflicting expertise in- 
dicates how important it may be for public policy which scientist 
speaks for science even on a matter which appears to be technical 


in nature. 


One proposed solution is that the scientist-advisor 


ought to be educated to the necessity of maintaining a strict sepa- 
ration between his technical knowledge and his political opinion. 
In essence, the notion that this solution is feasible underlay the 


security trial of Robert Oppenheimer. In part Oppenheimer was on 
trial because in the H-bomb controversy his views on American 
strategy had influenced his advice on the advisability of a crash 
program to develop the hydrogen bomb. However, this position 

that the scientist must be educated to maintain a strict distinc- 


tion between his scientific and political ideas rests on the sim- 


plistic notion to which this discussion takes exception. This 
notion is that the technical and political realms can be kept sepa- 


rated in the scientist's advice. 


Indeed they cannot; it is not 
as if a Teller or a Bethe were deliberately inserting political 
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opinion into their views on the technical feasibility of a nu- 
clear test ban. Each of them does believe that his position is 
the scientifically correct and objective one; he believes his 
opponent is the only one who has interjected political considera- 
tions into his advice. Compounding the inability of the scien- 
tist on many occasions to draw a distinction between his techni- 
cal knowledge and his political views, there is the problem of 
scientist-layman communications. In the selective and inter- 
pretive process which the scientist must therefore follow, the 
scientist's own normative and political views unavoidably become 
an integral part of his advice to political leadership. 

The writer believes that such considerations as these 


‘make the suggestion that the solution to the problem of the poli- 


hould lve 
tical nature of the scientists' advice meee th the scientist 
himself quite impractical. While objectivity should continue to 


be a goal of the scientist-advisor, the necessary inseparability 
of the technical and political aspects of the scientist's advice 
makes this a goal which is seldom attained. 

A second proposed solution to this problem of conflict- 
ing expertise is the notion often expressed by scientists that 
political leadership ought to be educated sufficiently in science 
to be able to ask meaningful, strictly technical questions of the 
scientists. These scientists point out that throughout the post- 
war period scientists have been asked questions and assigned tasks 


by political leadership which go beyond their scientific competence. 
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This placing of responsibility upon scientists and the scientist's 
acceptance of it have led to unfortunate situations such as the 
Oppenheimer security trial, which followed unpopular advice on the 
H-bomb. 

Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic 


Scientists, has spoken for many scientists on the need to educate 


political leadership in science. Rabinowitch writes: 


"...if the questions put to scientists were adequately 
formulated and the answers received properly under- 


would 


stood, the public and political leadership have easily 
found out that the two groups of experts [on radio- 
active fallout] had nearly the same answers ... The 
important thing is how to ask scientists questions 
which science can answer, to appreciate the authority 
with which science can speak under certain circumstances 
and its limitations in others." 1 


Unfortunately Rabinowitch begs the question, for it is in 


large part because political leadership is unable to ask scientists 


the right questions that the problem exists. To be able to ask 
the right questions is itself the mark of competence which often 
only extensive scientific training brings. Thus with respect to 
the matter of the technical feasibility of a nuclear test ban, it 
required a highly competent scientist, Edward Teller, to inquire 
of his colleagues whether or not the detonation of nuclear explo- 
sions in large underground cavities could make the explosions un- 


detectable, The affirmative answer to this question did much to 


1. Eugene Rabinowitch, "Decision-Making in the Scientific Age", 
The Scientific Revolution. Edited by Gerald W. Elbers and 
Pau can. (Washington, D.C.: The Public Affairs Press, 

1959), pp. 24-25. 
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change the minds of many politicians on the technical feasibility 
of a nuclear test ban. Thus, while it is imperative that public 
officials educate themselves in science, this in itself is no solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Teller's role with respect to the discovery of the fact 
that nuclear explosions could be hidden in deep underground cavi- 
ties illustrates the third suggestion for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the political nature of scientific advice which has been 
advocated by James Conant. Conant has written that because it is 
so easy for the proponent of a project to clothe his convictions 


"the government's advisory mechanisms should 


ne 


in technical language, 


adopt "quasi-judicial procedures. 


There should be, Conant elabora- 
ted, conscious attention given in the scientific advisory committees 
to "forced opposition" to each project, eompetent would 
be assigned the role of Devil's Advocate, while others “2SSiime the 
role for the defense. Together they should debate their respective 
cases in front of administrative and political decision-makers. 

This balancing of the biases of the experts would create the same 
type of give and take of opposed views which has given to science 

its objective character. Under. this system the decision-maker 

could evaluate the wisdom of the cases of the competing scientists. 


In addition to the emergence of a professional code for 


James Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man, (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957), p. 67. 


Ibid. 
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scientific advisors, then, this type of political balancing would 
seem advisable as another change in the present situation. On 
all issues assigned to PSAC provision for forced opposition would 
be very beneficial. And on those issues of great importance, com- 
plexity, and political division among scientists - such as national 
policy toward nuclear weapons - it would seem that the stiicnine 
factions of scientists ought to be represented on PSAC. 

The third change to be suggested here is that the Presi- 
dent's Special Assistant on Science and Technology ought to be a 
non-scientist. This is proposed in the interest of "civilian con- 
trol" over science, and not as a reflection upon the excellency of 


past or present incumbents of that office. Just as the Secretary 


of Defense is a generalist as priameat A matters, so ought the Presi- 


dent's chief advisor on science’ be a non-specialist. 

. Thus far, of the three incumbants, only Killian can 
qualify as a generalist. Yet even he was strongly identified 
with one school of scientists on matters of national defense, and 
through intimate associations with scientists over the years had 
come to share in large measure their perspective on issues of pub- 
lic policy. Although he was, due to background, position and 
temperament, an excellent choice to establish the office, the is- 
sue is whether or not the Special Assistant ought to be, as a mat- 
ter of public policy, a person less identifiable with the scienti- 
fic community. | 


As Don Price has pointed out, the greatest weakness of 
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the scientist as the President's chief advisor in science is his 
"professional conscience, his feeling that he must be the spokes- 
man for his scientific colleagues and for science generally." 1 
This dual allegiance causes problems for the scientist-advisor, 
for when he advises the President contrary to the wishes of his 
scientific colleagues he calls down their wrath upon himself. 
Such has been the fate of Robert Oppenheimer, Vannevar Bush, and 
George Kistiakowsky. The temptation exists, therefore, to speak 


as one's colleagues would wish, and to be placed in the position 


of representing yet another parochial interest. 

On the other hand, a generalist as Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology would be free from any commitments to 
the scientific community and could serve the President in a more 
detached fashion. The representatives of science on PSAC would 
still be able to speak through him to the highest echelons; they 
would also have a right of appeal in the event of conflict. 

The appeal of this arrangement is that it makes more 
palatable the anomaly of a self-perpetuating advisory body in 
the Executive Office of the President. Despite the fact that 
PSAC would continue to exercise considerable powers, a non-scien- 
tist as Special Assistant would represent and would make secure 
the principle of "civilian control." At the same time, PSAC 


could maintain its status of freedom from partisan politics. 


1. Don K. Price, Government and Science. New York: New York 
University Press, 1954, p. 161. 
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Admittedly there are two serious arguments against a gen- 
eralist as science advisor. In the first place, such a man would 
encounter a feeling of non-acceptance by many, if not the majority, 
of scientists. There is a strong belief among scientists that 
only a scientist can speak for science. In the second place, it 
is argued, a generalist would lack sufficient technical competence 
to understand the subjects under review. That this lack of exper- 
tise would be a handicap for a generalist is without doubt correct. 
On the other hand, whoever the is a 
strict limit to his expertise. The range of problems and the 
vastness of knowledge are now such that any specialist will be 
handicapped when certain issues are raised. This will become 
more true as the concerns of the science advisor broaden. Thus 
far, his assignments have been restricted mainly to questions re- 
quiring the expertise of military weaponeers. It may well be 
that as the functions of the science advisor increase his speciali- 
zation will turn out to be a source of trained incapacity. 

Furthermore, the fact that the advice of scientists at 
the Presidential level is usually political in nature argues for 
a generalist. As such, the advisor must combine his political 
Judgment with the available technical facts. The writer would 
suggest that the generalist is apt consciously to perform this 
uniting of the political and the technical in a manner superior 
to that of the specialist. It seems more likely that the poli- 
tical generalist will acquaint himself with the technical facts 
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than that the technical specialist will do his homework on the poli- 
tical issues involved. 

Closely related to the previous argument for a generalist 
as Special Assistant for Science and Technology is the fact that 

many questions upon which he must advise the President are, para- 

doxically, matters outside the competence of the natural scientist. 
For example, national science policy is largely an amalgam of many 
economic, social and political policies, such as taxation, educa- 
tional and patent policies. Thus it does not necessarily follow 
that a physicist is, most competent to judge the significance of 
alternative policies for the welfare of American science. 

Finally, if the science advisor were not a scientist 
the translation of scientific knowledge into meaningful advice 
would have to be moved back one step in the advisory process. 
The members of PSAC would be required to make their knowledge 
meaningful to the science advisor, just as they are now required 
to translate their otherwise inaccessible knowledge into a form 
intelligible to the Chief Executive. The task of the science ad- 
visor would be to chairman the quasi-judicial procedures suggested 
by Conant. On the basis of this forced opposition and defense of 
various projects, he would synthesize PSAC's agreement on the tech- 


nical what is, would note its technical disagreements, and would 


be aware of the sources of the scientists' disagreement over which 


uld 
alternatives ought to be pursued. In addition, he oom advise the 


President on what he believed to be the wisest course of American 


policy. 
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In this paper the writer has indicated some of the novel 
problems which have arisen in American government and within the 
scientific enterprise due to the post-war interaction of science 
and government. In doing so he selected for emphasis the group 
most central to the problems of civil-science relations, namely 
the scientific advisory mechanism which has developed around the 
President. For not only is the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee of intrinsic importance, but its characteristics and place 


in the American political system make us aware of the need to ap- 


preciate a whole new phenomenon in American political life. 

As the writer stated in the beginning, it is beyond the 
competence and the scope of this paper to comprehend fully the 
implications for the American political scene of the emergence of 
the natural scientist as an active participant in political life. 
In fact political science must confess its ignorance about the 
scientist as a political animal. Here he is, an individual whose 
activities and ideas are of increasingly grave consequence to the 
survival of our culture, yet we know little about his politically- 
relevant behavior, attitudes and ideas. "We have," Robert Merton, 
the great sociologist of science, admonishes us, “empirical mono- 
graphs concerning the professional thief and the professional beg- 
gar, but, until recently, none which deals with the role of the 


1 


professional intellectual in our society." Here, then, is a chal- 


lenge for political science. 


1. Robert Merton, "Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureaucracy", 
Social Forces, Vol. 23, No. 4 (May 1945), p. 405. 
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Bit it is important not to equate revolutionszy regimes with a number of 


¢ iosely related categories. Not every totalitarian state is also a revolutionary 


State, a3 shown Ly mods and ¥Yugosiuvies Policies of 


mey weil be pursued in the modern world without being linked with an intention to 


ety. 


ism, under Ferouk aS well es under Nasser. Bot this does 


te the pre-1952 oligerchical regime a revolutionary onee Nor is every i nhations= 


list regime specificaliy revolutionary. Indian ox Burmese nationalism are not 


revolutionszy becsuse they have no articulate exte ernal referents. But Gheng's 


evolutionary because of the sen-African strain 


tndonesia’s is equally so becetise it holds "that God As@ignty created 
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the world in such a fachies thet even @ child cum tell that the British Istes are 
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entity, stretching between the Pacific end indian oceans and the Asien ard 


Australion continents, from the north tip of Sumstra to Papua. 
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inte While the Soviet Union 
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Soyiet behevioz offers a still finer 


tate whose foreign policy fits the reitivenents of our 


sonary behavior pattera. One careful study, for instance, 


dovbt on the “inevitsbie” cherecter of the communist coup in Crechoslovakia.® we 


exe, therefore, concerned with the attitudes end poses, the demands snd expecte~ 


tions, the style and doctrines. of epecifically revo Olutionazy regimes rather than 


with.every detail of theiy foreign policy moves. 
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~~ ae 
tion of a course encounters well-entrenched domestic OF 


wnich cannot be revolutionary in our sente. Yo uge the typo 


political dendurscies, treditions) and tradit 


woderniving cuiygarchies mey, and totalitarian oligarchies,. es well as tetelary 

democracies most certainiy do. The picture becomes clearer if we ast what tyce of 


domestic policy reQuires 3 foreign policy of seif-azsertion; or, vader what cirovm- 


vt two varleties of revolutionary regimes, without heving to cowmit ourselves to 
a specific typology of systes. 

A xevolutionary elite which i3 committed to 2 doctrine of historical struggle 
represents the first variety. It includes. of course, the mojor covntries of the 
Communist hies. The foreiun policies of Chins and the Soviet Union may be inter 
preted méxely as the internstional apolication of the ineviteble rise to power of 


the proletsriat throvgjh the est: Lishnent of Coclalisu snd eventusliy Coumuniam, 


first in certain countries end finelly everywhere. Waile this implies neither 


Sovlet Gloc moves are part of a “Communist conspiracy,” it does locste the Comaunist 
bloc within a xrevolutionssy syndzome based on class steugi 


end survival of comm nist states is the minimai, ‘out oniy the minimai., motive of 


foreign policy oxgenizetionsily and doctrinally to deastic domestic change. 
an the mind of Fidel Cestro, this class struggle is “netionsiized” in the sense 


underdeveloped countries living at the mercy of monopoly iswertslion becore 
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the eguivaient of the 


or freedom and progress on the part of 311 underdeveloped 


oligarchies do not fit;- 
Stontes Goes 3 Gomestic POLLGY at. the creation of new society 
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coumtries. Agrasian reform in Cuea, for exempie, is held Out a8 ah internationaisy 
valid example of inevitable revolutionary transformation. It is hardly surprising: 


therefore, that Cuba had identified herself puoliciy with Egypt, Guinea. and Ghana. 


Afrisa,. howevox, offers a different example of thinking slong lines of an 


lntesnstionas vevolutionary etruggie. As our examples of pan<Afr’cen doctrines nave 


. vrevolutionary lesders. Class is here replaced by race. The fight ageinst the 


racism of the imperislists includes the new se)f-assertion of “the African,” sus- 
picious, Lf not impatient, of white inetitutions aad practices. The salvation 
of Africa necomes the recemotion of the biach man, with the pxactical internationsi 
contesuence of giving = reverse racist chargcter to the foreign policy of Ghana and 
Guinea. Yo tum upt. the Soviet Union, Cuba, Ghana, end Suinea represent variety 
of revolutionary leadexrshios in which internationa! policy foliows from a “histori- 
cal atruggie” doctz rine wnich is initially and predominantly applied to the domestic 
pians of these nations. 

No timiler central theme is present in the vaxiety of revolutionszy leader- 
ship pleyed by contesiporery indonesia, the United Arso Republic, Goiivis, .and 
Perhaps Iraq or Moxocco. To be sure, the internal reformist emphesis is present 
here too, but it is by no means simply or dialectics? ly trensieted into Foreign 
policy. Instesd;,; the Linkage otcurs through the strains and tensions set up by 

* the disessocistion between modernizing and traditions] political etructures and 


policies, by the vagaries of the so~calied non-western politic 
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Simplest level of explanstion, seif-sssextion and even aggressive attitudes on foreign 


policy ere xelated to the familier scapegoat, or displacement, device. "When the 
raison d’etre of nationalism the. attainment of political independence -- has 
no longer existed, leaders hsve endeayored in various ways to perpetuste rotionglian 


a3 an active and uniryving force: by demanding a positive role fox their new state 


in world affairs, by creating new exterfel enemies or thrests, and by drametizin 


the vision of e new society through monumental public works and other such symbols."+ 


rig 
shown. the crestion of the African Persona TENes whe Or Che 


have found it easiest to challenge authoritarian-refomist 


their speciric grievances with giobai.appes: for drastic external 


a chellenge the government lesders then tend to take up 


But aggreszive foreign policy attitudes: may weil serve more fundamnenta! 
in these countries. The achievement of indepen- 


dence often causes rifts in the natiozali movement. in ts of the 
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urbanized Pndonesian bourgeoisie, in ailiance with segments of the nooiiity, had 


no interest im turning the politicai revolution into 3s socisi upheava.. Hence, 


they try to divert the coctinuing revolutionary fervor into extetnai shennels, 
whether directed at the Chinese or the Europeans. At the same time. 35 xurai dis- 
content grows and the demend for furthe> socio-econowic reform continues» the Fight 
for change is seen by rura. leaders a9 8 Continuation of the strugg.ie for political 
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freedon, eipecialiy if the obvious “monopolist-imperialist” tergets are also foreigs 


corporations, sid plentstion owners, and the iike. The struggle for in- 
dustrielitation thus ecgiires a xenophobic quality despite. or pexhaps because of, 


ts dependence on the foreigner. No wonder that the Indonesian Army was able to 


the West Irian igsue a device to channe? arid direct mass discontent in the 
direction of seizing control over Dutch property. fn additiosi, xenophobic 
ion hes the functione! role of taking the place of traditional reiigion. it is 
suggestive that in Indonesia the Panjs Sila are often, put forward as a 


universal xeformist creed and that Indonesians tend to invoke the haiiowed prin-~ 


ciples of Bindung far moxe frejuently a3 an international doctrine then do othe 


Asian nationse*? Mach the sanz sppiies in contemporary Bolivia, in which the dic- 


possessed urbvan middle class end the ascendant Indien peasentry vie with each 


Other in aygrecsive enti~-Amexrican sentimerts while seeking to max’mite an only 


partly Successtul economic upheaval. 


* Nor is gcapegoating 3 compiete explanation of Nasser's self-assertive foreign 
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for Egypt in Biack Africa end is committed to pen-Arabism. It is linked to domeasti 
xefora in Nasser's explicit that the sosiai and the 
are proceeding simuiterneo and that it is the duty of the to adirance both.?* 


Rut it eppeaxs that this doctrinal commitment was put to the test of policy in 
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i¢53, when the domestic revolution ran into difficuities. it then scauired substance 


fn what appears aS @ self-conscious effort to divert public attention rrom domestic 


failuree But 4t is also true that the turn to foreign adventure coincided with 


restlessness in the Aray, with the ambitious Aswan Dam project and with the announce 


ment, in i957, of the to create s “soclalist, democratic and cooperative 


sockety, free from politicai, sociel and economic exploitation.""9 A reiny goration 
of the program to retake Egyptian society undex the tutelexy suepices of -the 
National Union and the Army would imply an inten sification of the tensions common 

to non-western contexts. A giozious role in interxnat tional affairs would thus serve 


the seme function aes in Indonesis. 


To stm Up agains certain revolutionary regimes ere compelled by the tension 


and crisjgeridden neatuxe of theix interne] refoxm programss suffezing from the 


hiatus between modernizing end traditional political processes, to turn to foreign 


poses oF seif-assertion. The changes they thus come to demand in the intexnational 


suehne ate evexy bit es revolutionary 33 their domestic gims, end often dovetail 


neatiy with thos vanced by revolutionary regimes impelled by doctrines of cléezs 


So fax we have conceraed ourselves only with the substance of policy pursued 


by revolutionary regimes. But shee-thumping, name-calling, unbearably long hserangues 


by bearded heroes dressed in green fatigues, uncompromising languege, sppeals to 


brotherhood, the downtrodden, ox the victims 


verioLs conspixecies, are axpects of ctyle rether than of policy 
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ah the internetional behavior of revolutionas y regines. 
It is a] cémeonpiace that the more ratfionaily oriented among revolutionaxy 
reqimes.s the Comminist, rigorously subordinate means to the schilevement of 
conventions: and perverse styles of Lehavioy alternate 
fyealy, depending on the immediate definition of encs. in the case of Fascist 
retimes, the case ig otherwise. [TE themseives sefiect certain end 
c 
veluec, such a3 the giorification of violence. Hence their internetionel styie is 
tess Flexibie than the Communists’ end more consistently at odds with the canons 
of diplomacye All revolutionszy regimes shere an affinity for “dual 
4 the gimulhtsneous conduct of their foxe L407 
conventional cherneis, with their rules and decorum, sad through various nom 
fficial channels. The allies semong "the peosie,” “the pesce nti cane. 
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the evolution of which they had Ro part. the practical seasons for this ettitude 
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integra: nationalism is as much a par 
tonal styie as neutralism is a minimal foreign policy atti- 


tude. Cextainiy, es Hobert A. Scaliapino has demonstrated a rational bssis for 
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peuttelicm cpm be found in the reaiities of contemporary worid politics; these 
is no doubt that it siso represents ¢ curious mixture of ambivalence, distrust, 
and disictescested tolerance for the competing western doctrines of Marxian and 
Liberal Democracy.” But a neutralist pose aiso gexves the functional role of con- 
fident seif-assertion for the impatient and emergent charlematic in legiti 


nating his arrival upon the worid scene and effectiveiy jJuxtapesing himse tf 


to the “vested interests” -- barricaded behind vower politics snd traditional inter- 


national law -- of the oldex successful netions. The new regimes, whether in Arrica; 


Latia America, ox Asia, represent the edvent to power of social groupings not con- 


splcuously successful in texms of wealth and prestige as long es the countries in 
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question were under wesateri rule or infiuence. These 


3 MO reseson how to expect 
the new classes to display any grest respect of affection for western policy or 
its internatione! tradition. The very eclecticism offered by a neutraiist pose 
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of such regimes makes doubtful the survivai of the kind of international system 
represented by the UN. 
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be taxenm to avoid the analyticai extremes of assumirg 4 etely atyroctured 
fully detezmimistic UN “system” or of comp fSreedom.ot the will for netions: 
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actox; to fashion a cooperative international conmonwee:th. Abstraction from 
reality is certainly a necessity but the system we abstract must remain faithful 


to what we Know to be true in the conduct of the actors. Hence the recurring 


g patterns and the structured relationships or UN iife must be thrown into ieijet 

_ without reifiostiony i-e., without sinning on the “side of determinism to the ex- 

tent of mot being able to accommodate the ocganizational evolution, which ia n 
"iastability,” we know to have taken place. The must pesmit the “free 
wiil” of the national sectors to impinge on the totality of rel sations 
taining the necesserily detveiministic properties of any syste. 

Hence the category called “loose bipolsy system,” made popular by Morton 
cannot be used 36 our point of reference. We sacrifice aesthetic neatress 
by “ot using this type of system and no claim for en equally cleaniy structured 
approsch can be advanced. 2? The desire to remain close to the data saddles us 
with a moze sagged scheme which does not aasume requiarly sppiicabie to the 
UN the nyotemic rules abstracted by Kaplan. Further, the “ind of “systems” 
approach here used deiibezateiy avoids the unnecessary and misleading “baisnce 
and “strusture" hypotheses offered by some social ps 


But it is equaily easy to sim on the uide of free will. Some of the eblest 
Coumentetors oy the UN interpret the worid organization 4m ettempt at inter- 
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interest’ will come to inform UN deliberations. it is unfortunate for this 


ststesmen that the UN hss come under the anti-perliementary intlvences of the 
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civilize” internationsi politics, if not reform the national 


het we alveady possess Comvincing evidence from the MOUTHS OF Westcerst 


non-western worid; a5 the membership hes grows more universei3 the changing en- 

jinorment has infiuernced the system more than the Libexel school is sbie to corn« 
cede ond it makes Little sense to speek of the UN as 2 “western system." A uni~ 
versal public interest could be demonstreted only if membexs of the UN consistently 
practiced the Sind of “wise stetesmenship” which Arnold Weifers advocated in his 
reconciliation between det fe and free will, his prescription for following 
the miniue! national interest of seif-preservetion in such @ way ss to retain @ 

maximum videlity to universal values.“ is, the absence of such a demonstretion, 
recourse to the liberal yardstick would saddie ug with en approach too hortstozry 
and vescent to yieid more than dissppointment. 

Compaxsative historicsi~sociological anelysis, es in Stanley Hoffmannts stud: 
of the Concert of Europe, the League of Neticons, and the United Nstions is close 
to an appropriste system. Assessments are made on the basis of typoiogies of 

: conf ict situations correlated with the characteristics of the states which were 
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The varlety ox impz tS comtributed by member states can be easily grouped 
éiong the recurrent limes of discussion which prevail in the UN. They entail (13 
collective security, lnciuding toth enforcement and pacific settiement functions; 
eful change, including the sibstantive aspects of such areas as the digso- 


lution of colonia end disarmament, ond the procedural concern with per- 
fecting medistory and arbitral methods; (3) economic development, technical assis- 
tance and world economic po! 3 (43 the definition and implementation of human 
rights. Generali weia a5 highly specific issues grise in each meeting of UN 
bodies undez each of these headings. But the manner of resolving the issues dif- 
fexs in each phase of the UN System end no issue has so far evex been settied in 
ipie and in pexpetuity- 
is thia the cage? Foxmai as weli as informal resolutions of issues 


place the basis of kioc politics; member states never yleid posi-~ 


tion in its entirety and compromise their differences -~ at varioud levels of 


mesningfulness ~~ by a mixture of negotiation and voting. But issues are rarely 


discussed with sole vefetence to the category in which a functionsliy epecific 
atialysis would place them, Foreign policy being a web of inter-locking alms, the 
totality of stete objectives is fed into the UN System, resuiting in on output 
pattexsa which features inter-functional well as inter-bloc compromise. The 
theracter of the envixonment seems to determine the nature of this compromise, 
and the enviroment is unstabie with refexence to the of this or that 
functionals sim. <A further environmentai instabiiity by the eniarye= 
ment of the membership and the resultant quantitative change in the relations 
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first phase of the UN System (1945 
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of the UN. Bdt the resi onset of the Cold War pioved this suspicien wrong, and by 
1048 the second ohase of the System got underway, charac? cerh zed by the dominance 
the inited! States end its successful enlisting o the UMN on its behalf. 
During the second phase, the dominant motif was the identification of col- 
lective secutity with the militazy-politicai 
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asserted in “erea and in the Uniting for Peace Resolution. Demands for 3 worid 

aconomle and far morse ambitious economic aid measures than activeiy cham- 

oioned the West were put forward by Afro~-Asian ‘and Letin jmerican but. 
impiemented in fuli. Discussien of human rights was initiated ead championed 

by the West so long as it fitted in with Cold War policy, thouch non-western biocs 

advanced demands in this area for quite different reasons. Peeceful change inputs 

intruded in a variety of anti-coloniai aims, but found implementation oniy in the 

case Of the former Ttalian colonies. While the Soviet bioc placed itself in a non- 

barasining position by compieeiy disputing the legitimacy of ail UN discussion 


arid steps mot ln line with Soviet policy, the western bioc dominated the System 


py successfully obtaining the support of the Latin American and part of the Afro- 


Asian biecs on collective security issues and “paying” for this by occasional con- 
cessiong im the economic and colonial fields. 

By i954 the second phsse came to its end with Importent changes in the en- 
‘ivoamert. The number of Afro-Asian members incressed, egsreciailiy after 1955. 


The European members of the grew disenchanted with a policy of col~ 


sective security which seemed too close to general wirfare. The coloxriali and 
humay rights issues were iinxed ever moze clioseiy in the demands of the Latin 
American eid Arro~Asian blocs, and the crescendo of economic demends cose as Ameri-~ 


Can security policy grew moze aud dependent on general cuppoxt. And 


Sta.in died. With his demise the role of the Soviet Union 


internationg: o:ganizations underwent such en important -- if tactical change 
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collestive sway, festuring conciliation rather 
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oy the end ox the colonia: 35 8 Cominsnt theme. The 
well be eliminated from the frnputs of the very Afro~Asian and L. 
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‘salve for weeteznm nations freed’ from a variety of skeletons 


closets. Exonomic demand= wiil increase, and collective Security inputs by the 
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West will-have to be psid for exclusively ina this ‘utthers. Af the allisnce 


between the Sov ‘tet end certain undexdeveloped nations continues, the Sovie at bloc 
bay funnel its particular Veriety of coliestive Security into the UN, and 
in economic aid. Whatever the precise outlire of 
functional and inter=blos politics may ke, 3 behavior pattern dise 
the serolutions»y regimes during the second and Cannot 
e-pected to continue with the sharp change In the 
end of colonisiinm. 
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cesolutions gra decisions to them.<*° in fact. authorit sended 
LO in¢sesse many of states grew more moze dissatisfied with the 
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did not engender of authority. Whether a simila: | M2 nove re 
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lesce MB ml more basic Soviet sims are to be edvanced. in any case, the settle 
= crisis for the first time Soviet resnoneivenac: 
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unorbiguously Beigium scemed to aid Soviet oppositien to uN 
opera ted im the stvackcs on the person and the instatutien or 
the Secretary-Ganersi, did not formally avise until tne be.ance had. shifted to Kasa- 
yubue But approval of the eariy Wl action hed never oxecluded unileteral Soviet 
assistance to Congo factions. After the death of Lumumba, Moscow considered the 
Stanleyyiise segime or Gizenga as the only legitims te Conga s 
even though ille delegation had been seated in New Yorks dxvastic action 
egeinst Belgimgg Setanga xreguine, ana the ‘merceneries were 
demanded. The failure of the UN to adopt sufficiently stringent resolutions was 
wet by 3a Soviet refussi to participate in the ranaentang ov the Congo Opexretion. 
t the 15th Sessa: the Genera Soviet bi ‘alone 
At the end of the 15th Session of the Genera! fm the Soviet bloc, alone 
anong the yevelutionary opposed the creation of the second Concilistion 
S8LOR 9 ch UN like the WIS TO include sna Leprtesen= 
CETLVESZ VOVRETS 382590 GSpposeta the OF She Parliament 
under UN-protection and the UN-cided Feeding to 3 
snoring up oF the goverment. 

no Of the other revolutionery regimes, only Cuba and Guinea supported the Soviet ve 
evtrema at all times. But up to Mexch of MMM Ghsns, Mali, Indonesia, Morocco 
| 
and the United Arab Republic had taken the same qualified possiaon in savor oO: 

theizy contingents the Congo or resigned from the first Conciliation Commission, 
MUS MEM with the policy of the Secretary-Genere:. 
continued to tate an uncempxomising of pstient policy 
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the inte three but by 1955 2 cumulative train of events hed been 
WHACN NAS PEs. cea 2h ever Growing OF 
clal suthnority in UN hands. &xpansion of the System's task was due to the fast that 
the Western developed mations gave in, up to s point, to the demards« of the under-~ 
: developed notions end thet the Soviet bioc cropped its absolute condemnation of 
| tet, with the exception of changing Seviet policy. little c2:: iy 
t 
spout speciric concezns of revolutionsery regimes in policy aims relating to eco- 

ponic de Al: member stetes stood Fou mm 

iatera) gid, free from strings. and dispensed by intexznetional 

theirs votes. 25 45 traditional: cligazrchies, 
end conservative vegimes, cailed for the Expanded Program of Technical 
Acsictammgg the Finence ard the Soeciai Fund. 
andeed the striking feature is the willingness of revolutionary to 
wp certain chexished sins im the process of fin tabie to the 
ceveloped nations. 
Gespite its intense netioneList oF forse apital. 
Supp ime 25 true oF Eg “4 ONeSLGs 

Mmetions the init 3 sang the 
POVLEL MOTe CONPLeX. L954 the policy of the Soviet Union 

end opposed multileteral aid as cemoufleged dovice for sorpetueting 

MOVaS, the strategic end to make preasgende cherges. 
Gesth Haigead siL CNise The Ciiexr Or Contributions to EPTA 
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OF Mew Universal trade or were maae while some tne 
offered to join GATT. Soviet psrticioation in the work of the economic comeissions 
tor curope and ror Asis and the Far East grew cooperetive, So much so that the USSR 
offered ta contribute to the He kong River Project. Consistent with this change. 
when proceeded to support the creation of I, end the Special Fund. 
im proteaure. snd administrative ecispu ces with the Technics} Assistance Board and 
the Secretariat over biilstersiism to b mitted in 
«the secretariat over the daggemm™ll bilstersiism to be pemmitted in the distribution 
CNS CONTE ibutions to these Soy zet was LRVEFLEDLY 
ed and yet the USSR continued to particinste on a scale. Bilsterel 
7 aid is also offered by the Sovicts within the confines of UN disc: Sstons and some 
Bus pec t thst it is the policy or Noscow to manouves- the Ui 
9i.G@ 38 Uniaives schema BUT 3h iO thi S9 
tie SOVLETS 26 Weil Othe: regimes hove so far 
. deaves to the evolving rules of the UN System. 
Aspirations concerning economic develonwent a7e comann + i 4 

ONG cGovermments will swetlow a speces of international con- 

Yeaim which would othexwise be an enethema. Hence it is instructive 

vy COpshang cignts, the richts mel sol f-cotermination 
3 PROCES OF resources egeinst alien control. But it equally strongly 
S41 to provide even @ minimel UN machine ry fox enforcing these 

Mim oF con HAO SAIS OF ¥ tO PONS Sactstrons the West, 

Ne ion to UN institutions) cempetence ia 
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jurists as to the cr juxcisatction juciciei bodies enjoy 
Dther revolu @ of on incressing willingness 
to submit to UN jurisdiction. trey #11 espouse tne Universes: 
tion of Humen Rights and have the drafting of some of the most fexr-reeth- 
‘ 
of Yet the enphssis is uniformiy, not om civil end 
« political rights of individusais, but on the collective right of national selfe- | 
determination. in its political enc economic aspects. The Afxicen states use the 
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2 revolt Sv or cns 
to protect trihsl living matropoliten texxgitories. The very 
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, kespect for Mt. Rhen. in 1959, the 
voted to condemn the Pe PTeQrame VYioistion of the Uni- 
versal Rights in Tibet, the bulk of the. reyvolutionsry states 
aostained, tne Soviet voted “no,” Indonesis opposed the inclusion of the 
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Policy drputs contributed by revolutionary regi: 
examined above While the of symmetry woul neatir 
the non-Comauist revolutionery regimes vamm im be crouped 
: this 13 not the situation. If the é 
of the Status and the Sovlets the “antithesis Jes 
! }2 th sat at t 
ataresant avy S35 we oS if tne As 3S SYM 
be found ona both dialectics] extremes ss well as i | 
3 
4. 
} Care tars! uit wat erm 
the imp tne System's cutput vatterm 
thesizing force. We must now asecss the imp \ 
" on the revolutionsry environment but we aust let the chips fall 1 . 
> resulted in a change in the 
stion is simp] as the balencing xesulted in a change in 
. Our question is simply: hes the balencing 
= 
tations Srates 80 3S to dencn LE 
deaends and expectations of revolutionary state 
tionary enviroment clesriy 
5 £ t 5 ben: SOs FEVOLUTLONMS EY 
ness to the System? If so, a revolutionsry envy ' 
static system based on imoerfectiy in HOR 
Lastitetiona LLY Stavic SyStem wased on 
liective security issus illustrates this 
Soviet condi the collect 
nolusion Lt LS impossibie ¢ CLA CS Ne 
CONT LUSLOR. 4% LS tO Crate > 
n toward en international Ss ocLelist and Conmmunis 
advancing a gradual) world revolution tewsrd en inte 
thorefors, the UN hes not influenced the mmbstence of 
society has mmm therefore, the UN hes n i 
Rese ima Qn the @ sevar 
POLACY CN the s csrefal study 
least by some of Russia's GOVIET TiO; 
4 
Systems, seme of them hostile to Sovie MS 
= Scclalist internationsiien. 
ip in Syste: however, hse definitely influenced une tecticsa) 
Membership im the UN System, however, hss definite: intl 
in which the Sov Let Us LOS} Por LR wor 2 
pronguncements concerning the sacrasanct nature of motional so cnty, big 
$ ety Council have been cownoracs d curira 
Wishinity end thm of the Secusit Council have cdowngrad a 
the current phase of UN life. Despite Soviet hostil ty 
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Little effort wes made to protest the Secmz Be L's brushing sside of the 
double veto cast in the Laotian crisis of 1 3 when it suited tne Soviet puxpose, 
the delegetion was quite willing to make usIY the Conerei Assembly and tne 
Secretariat; wherever the security of the Soviet 
. bloc itsel? I seemed eager te mobilize | . 
t 
4 
COLLECTB YE SECURITY 
cls hore cat pertici- 
: pstion, fer from being defensive, is now seif~-conficent. To that extent, the 
SiGiG Or CYOLNLLON Heer sed and tactica: re- 
snonsiyeness to systemic forces is evident now. But tngghes been true of a. 
period when the pesceful I soviet thdlint happens to coincide 
with a Wponsiveness to systemic 
influences med menfReshio of m the 
UN even @uz ny of donivlce, even tic Zndsnoyv 
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vive LO Of Motcers cornected with feCcurity. Ever; 

the UAP. hes commited with the brik of tha US decisiorn« 
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Staves CSA Wars the East-West conflict. Aga 
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| of the UN es the United Stsetes did in Korea. 
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: hed reduction in the of tne Sec 
direc’ of the Soviet position with respect SUD C 
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WOSSLPLALTLES OF le Mtutionalixed peecerul change procedur ba Of them 
porary trusteeshig§ status for West Irion. But, es we can d ‘ate no 
licteobly stshiiie@R the environment. 
While expedflential considerations apposed 2 ount of respons 
UPON MOSt Segimes in %! MSs Or CoOliective 
deo develenmment. There conditions revolutionary 
tions hes been rec SY silk BYPpeS OF a the xsesult the 
Ciploascy has here produced Mew consensus. with en exe 
parcea To judge by the policy of Bolivia, Egypt, 
BOW MSvtions rind 4t auch ecesier to tO tslistic’ deve 
tone down earlier policy ¢ins in the af 
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in mind the uy IGUS.LYied OX «as xe centiy 
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the Universel Decleretion by nase es binding on herself the sights 
there defined.| Appexentiy, this example is followed only by those terri- 
a 
4 tories which ore their status to UN action, but not by Ghene, Mail or Morocco. 
4 | 
Dodi jhe instrument for effectively enroreing humen rignts 
eae connot be eastmed any more than devotion to institutionalixed processes of peaceful 
chenge controlled by third parties. Here repetition of verbel sincerity hes hed 
RO discernibie impact on the environment. 
As for the internsticns! style of revolutionary regimes ic the 
“ bsjleancing politics of the UN's third phase can herdly be credited with having | 
toned down ment of truculence ond the fifteenth session of 
the (mm Ascesbly would MM over® instances of 
? 
style. But to view the systemic impsect on styhe purely in of 
pavijementeasy behavior is to miss pattern of resronsiveness to 
institutionaliged diplomacy, the ettitude toward internationsl iaw means 
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change. Assuming. at least fox the eake of ergument, that the western 
powers ag the rebxesentstives of status gl iiterally 
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in 1945 tMe provisions of with respect to legal mesma of peacefully 
changing the of the internations:i 2b 18 essvy te demonstrate 
cextain key revolutionary regimes did not. Conmunist unwillingness te subnit to 
eny Kind OF UN process 13 weil 3 shared obviou 
bad 
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But Sust ss the western powers. tn their insbility 
JUST SS the Wesverhe 2M ENBILLIvy | | 
Sactenvay Suopore OF the old status GUO, Splayea 2 MOTS Bic More 
mental attitude toward UN jucicial institutions, the gull 
revolutionary vesimes to thts esnect of the Svetem hee weolrered whee 
ze Yegames LO THis espect Os Une Aes WES as 
of the Soviets. The contrast between cemnunist and western 
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= juxtaposition. If Soviet practice is compered'with that of the West, the differences ee 
are much less pronounced. The “lew habit” of the West in intexnationsl relations -- 
| Geveloped than the Soviets: both sides observe end violete 
obligations when it suits their policy purposes. More 
striking stili, en we exemine lower-level legal habits with referense to very 
Societ prectice has LEEorosched thet of most states in the lest decade. 
Diffexonces exe narrowed further if we compaeTRoctrine with Nestern 
4 
practice. The QpyMMMMMBictence om the role of treaties as the sole source aa 
Onsi ob tions has ated recogni- 
om and pxeinci t as the 
West hes increasingly turned to hy 
potween these extremes. Western legai doctrine is increasingly moving in the 
Sivection of a less ebsolute end more inatrumentsi view of the origin 
ad William Welch hee shown in an admireble survey of 
PURPOse OF HOMLSe as Welch hes shown in sn sdiaireSie sur vey OF 
Soviet legal doctrine concesriing the positien ef regiongi ezrangements, these are 
i \ 
viewed essentisiiy es the West intezprets its militery pacts: ooth pestures 
evplicabre easily on the basis of, the inmediate military security anc 
‘3 tne desire to manipulete the rules of the UN Chsrter 30 gs to sanctify one’s own a 
Lm 
dhike. £6 GE ce then, thet and Sseatus ud 
have turned to the UN to legitimate their netional policies they 
ts the systemic forces they iavoke by relaxing their earlier leggi styles. 
oid aesessments of changes in revolutionary sty co the ans 
our dissossl for detemaining whether the univazrcel System is mastering i 
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Cee eventual legitimacy ma either 
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fest wey out of doengerous situation. Butt noted 
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task, has been lacking es fax ws | 
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OS Me anc 2evers. African revolutionary 
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CO tne rarst cConterence ox £22098 Afric am ACCS: Ap i322, 1958. 
LO Thought in English-speaking West Africa and the Cameroons, See 
tne Constitution of the Corvention Pasnle’« Party 
use of the Ared League end of the caliphate in Elie “edourie "Pen 
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Castro & YRews See tne reveo Lig Speech ed to the Chited Netions 
£4. Peroniste mationalism and policy often used the 
to cimilsr social See John J. Johnson, Politica: 
(Stanford: Stanford University Presse, 1958), chapter 6. 
janes S. Coleman, Coleman, op. cite, p. 554. See the similar points 
msde by Lucian W. Pye, “The Non-Western Political Frocess, The Journal of Positice, 
vol. 29 (1958), pp. 473, 450. For the ident of such tensions in an African 
setting involving the dengez of disintegration on the pert of @ pyromidal social 
Structures, of xan shio;s land owner shin, and 
chiefteincy {Ashanti}, see David E. in the Poli- 
tical Modeznization of Ghans and Uganda," vol. ll 
po 
12 this thesis is developed by W. F. scicty io fransition \ the 
Hagues: W. Van Hoeve, 1959), pp. 327-354. 
Gee Guy J. Pauker, “Fadonesian Images of Ma 
No; P~14G5 2-50, August + 1958. 
N.C.s Affairs Press, 1955}. pp. 43-44, 69-71, 84-85, 110~l14. Anwar El Sadat. 
the Mile Wingate, 1957). And especiaily, Morroe Berger, Mliitery 
2: Chocce: (Princeton: Center of Sa 
Studies, Feoruvary 2, 1900}. 
feith Wheeloct, Nasser’: New Eqvpt ‘New York: Praeger, 19303, pp. Si, 69-70, 134. 
as His judgment is nowt accepted 5 Michae. Lived FOF TOUNRG 
Shiza and the multaneous coamnaitment to intervention in other throvgh the 
medium of national] liberation movements. iz Lindsay is covrect, TNE comnit- 
ri ment is not a matter of style, but of doctrine. See his “China and Her Neighbors, ae 
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15 AM Some b Arthur N. Role: MAGS she United Neti ORS 
the reports of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace for specific pzo- 
DO sO7 Stre tne N in Line Wi TH this ce 
the ate LEMernc Of Chis Scere oy P, Hy tne CF woi~ 
Lec tive Sec 9 Cs Endoxnent ror Peete; vyerspectives on 
wv .reaeger, 1950), p. 85. Furi fidence for increasing dis- 
the acoect UN can be found in the 
és. Be .gium, Australia Canada, Swecden . 
@un westexn universal « ystem an Internationa 
Center or intexnationa: Studies, Dece a3 1950;. 
enz Yale University Press, 195¢ Lhe 
Collins LIDGE} Ds G12. 
28 For tt a d ne t Sgn eatatiec 
Organization end Contiict,"” Jourgai of Confites pp. 
2.233 
Chadwick F. Ange Non-Kesolution Conse tions ond Their Effect 
ror such evidence aGe Arnold Welter ed. 3 Aly me Coid War iBaltino: 
3i James G, March end Herbact A. Siman. (Naw Wi in 
une se idy Cr ChE HFOOKUNGS pubirshed betwees 1956 and 
3 weil as the twent VOLLMES WNALChH maze un the stud y OF tne Carnegie 
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axgement is developed in detail in B. Haas, “The Comparative Study of the 
United Nations, Worid Politics, vol. no. 2 ‘Jsenuary 1960}. 
34 Hohert G. North, Howard E. Koch, Zinnes, “The Integrative Functions 
of Congiict, timeographed paper delivered at the Symposium Ml MS Theory 
The Comduct and Study of Internationsi Relations, University of Mich 
Mag Hoigarskjol i= rapectiy 4 3 
Dag Hemnarskjpid, "i Perspectives on Peace, op» cit., 
Massachusetts Inetitute of Technology, Cetter for Internationa: Studies, Auguet 
2959}, pps i0-i2, 18-19. Eiliott Goodman, The Soviet Des 
Columbia University Press, 1960), pp. 383-395. 
= 
and the United Nations. Report of Study Grown Set up by the Egyptian Soc Lety 
York: Menhattan Publishing Compeny, 1957}. However, the 
OF Posative was an innovation of the military regime. 
While no doubt produced by the irMamms: needs for stetus and prestige of Ne Seer, 
both in Egypt and in the Areb world, this concept implies an enhencull 
UN in collective secur? vy ana in disarmament 85 3 mesits to prevent 
tO inet: tutionaiivze the balenci: vole of uncommitted 
in new nations ave explored by Prancis X. Sutton, “Authority and Authori- 
Heriew of Yolitics, vol. 2). 2 pp. ~50-451. syd 
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: 49 Oa this od see Ale Rudzinski the ins ivence of the United Nations on : 
we . 
Soviet Policy.” Ioternations) vol. no. 2 (May 1951), and Rupert 
Fmerson and inis L. Cisude, The Soviet Union end the United Nations, ibid. » ¥Ole 
Ji, mo. i {Kebruary 1992). t events have done nothing to change the 
validity of these intexpretations. 
Especially, Goodman, op. cite, ppe 128-152. 
fia Quoted in Daliin. Que Gites De 43. My much to Daliin’s 
icc. offers convincing evidence thst tm - 
xessoned decision in 1995 to profit from the OF power 
ss vehicie or Nations: policy. 
4&2 i follow the derinition or per: MMM glozecy invented by Dean Rusk ena eppiied 
by Philip ©. Jessup in Ay: Examination of the Legal Guslity 
of the fuies the United Notions,” Recueil: des Cours, 
63 deveioped by Inis L. Claude, The United Nations anc tne Use 
of Force,” Conciiistion, noe S22 (March Pp. 
As guoted in Limmmim Bloomfield, "Law, Politics and international 
ror Lateresting the luck of success OF atterpted uN iegit- 
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THE POLITICAL MACHINE == A PARABLE 


By 1972 American Zlectric had completed its last stages of automation: employees 
were no longer necessary. Raw materials left on the loading platform were auto- 
matically transferred from machine to machine and the finished products were de- 
posited at the other end of the factory ready for shipment. AE's purchasing, 
marketing, and general management functions could be handled by ten directors with 
the occasional help of outside consultants and contractors. Beginning in 1960 
AE's employee pension fund had started investing its capital in AE stock. Grad- 
ually it bought more and more of the company's shares on the open market, and by 
1968 it was the sole owner of AE. As employees became eligible for retirement -~ 
some of them prematurely due to the introduction of automation -~ the fund natur- 
ally liquidated its capital to provide pensions. But instead of reselling its 

AE shares on the open market, the fund sold the stock to AE itself which provided 
the money for pensions out of current income. By 1981 the last AE employee had 
died and the pension fund was dissolved: at this time, too, AE was now the sole 
owner of its outstanding shares. It had floated no new issues, preferring to en- 
gaze in self-financing through earnings. 


In’1982 the ten directors decided that AE would be well served by the pas- 
sage of legislation restricting the imports of certain electrical equipment from 
abroad. They therefore hired the services of a public relations firm specializ~ 
ing in political campaigns. The objective was so to educate the public and sway 
grassroots sentiment that the Congress would respond to this popular opinion by 
passing the required bill. The public relations firm was given a retainer of 
£500,000 and was told to spend up to five times that amount on advertising and re- 
lated activities. Within several months the public began to hear about the dire 
consequences which would follow the importation of alien generators. National 
security, national prosperity, and the nation's way of life were apparently threat-~ 
ened by a flood of foreign goods. The public relations firm placed several hun- 
dred advertisements in newspapers and magazines, and almost a thousand spot an- 
nouncements on television. At least fifty citizens' committees spontaneously 
arose to favor the legislation, and over two hundred existing groups passed re- 
solutions in its support. Lectures were given to women's clubs and films were 
shown in high schools. By the end of the year -- an election year -- public 
sentiment had been aroused and hardly a Congressman was unaware of the existence 
of this ferment. The bill was introduced in both chambers and a good majority of 
Senators and Representatives, abiding by the wishes of their constituents, voted 
in its favor. The President signed the bill and it became law. AE's profits were 
substantially higher the following year. 
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A group of Senators, however, were curious about what had been going on and 
they decided to investigate AE's foray into the political arena. One of the di- 
rectors was happy to testify for he knew that no law had been broken. No bribes 
had been offered, certainly, and no contributions to legislators! campaigns had 
been made. Towards the end of the inquiry, after all of the techniques employed 
by the company and the public relations firm had been brought out, the following 
colloquy took place: 


Director: «eeand if we undertook these educational and political activities, 
it was our view that they were dictated by the company's best interests. 


Senator: Now when you say that these campaigns were on behalf of the"com= 
pany's" interest, I am not clear what you mean. Were you acting for your stock- 
holders here? 


Director: I am afraid, Senator, that I cannot say that we were. You see, 
American Electric has no stockholders. The company now owns all its stock itself. 
We bought the last of it up several years ago. 


Senator: Well if not stockholders, then were you acting as a spokesman for 
American Electric's employees <= say, whose jobs might be endanged if foreign 
competition got too severe. 


Director: No sir, I can't say that either. American Electric is a fully 
automated company and we have no employees. 


Senator: Are you saying that this company of yours is really no more than 
a gigantic machine? A machine which needs no operators and which appears to own 
itself? 


Director: I suppose that is one way of putting it. I've never thought 
much about: it. 


Senator: Then so far as I can see all of this political pressure that you 
avplied was: really in the interests of yourself and your nine fellow directors. 
You spent over three million dollars of this company's money following your per-~- 
sonal political predilections. 


Director: I am afraid, Senator, that I must disagree with you now. The 
ten of us pay ourselves an annual salary of $100,000 year in and year out, and 
none of us receive any bonuses or raises if profits happen to be higher than us- 
val in a given year. All earnings are ploughed back into the company. We feel 
very strongly about this. In fact we look on oursélves as kind of civil servants. 
Secondly, I could not say that the decision to get into politics was a personal 
one in any real way. At least eight of the ten of us, as private citizens that 
is, did not favor the legislation we were supporting. As individuals eight of 
us thought it was wrong, was not in the national interest. But we were acting 
in the company's interest and in this case we knew that it was the right thing 
to do. 


Senators And by the "company" you do not mean stockholders or employees 
because you don't have any. And you don't mean the ten directors because you 
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just seem to be salaried managers which the machine hires to run its affairs. In 
fact when this machine gets into politics, when it becomes a political machine, it 
has interests of its own which can be quite dirrerent from the personal oninions 
of its managers. I am afraid that I find all of this rather confusing. 


Director: It may be confusing to you, Senator, but I may say that it has 
been all quite straightforward to us at American Electric. We were just doing the 
job for which we were hired -- to look out for the company's interests. 


DEMOCRATIC POLITICS AND CORPORATE ECONOMICS 


Among the conversation pieces of current interest to social scientists none is 
more tantalizing than the large industrial corporation. iveryone knows something 
about it and feels obliged to make some comment. But no one is quite clear on 

what he ought to saye The corporation is both significant and powerful. It is 
both secretive and public. It is social and political. Yet there soon comes a 
lull in the conversation; for while the major outlines of corporate structure and 
behavior are known it is extremely difficult to make evaluations. In large 

measure this problem is ideological in character. The corporation is a capitalist 
institution, it is private property. Social scientists no less than other Amer- 
icans eschew socialist doctrine and they forbear from flirting with the notion of 
public ownership. While this stance deserves praise for its down-to-earth re- 
alism, it can be debilitating from an intellectual standpoint. How does one 
evaluate corporate behavior in a serious way if you yourself have no place to 
stand? Lilliputian darts are hurled at Gulliver ("advertising is in poor taste" 
"organizations promote conformity" "companies are hypocritical about competition" 
"the profit motive obscures non-economic values") but they are cast half-heartedly 
because the critics themselves gonse that they cannot or will not say anything 

that amounts to real criticism.~ We live in an age of affirmation, of constructive 
thinking, and it is considered bad form to attack institutions without offering 
some alternative. Committed to capitalism, we are committed to the corporation. 


Accepting of private ownership, we must accept the power and the values of busi- 
nesSe 


1 The literature in this field is now familiar, and only a few titles need be 
cited: A. A. Berle, The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 195) and Power Without Property (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1959); Walton Hamilton, The Politics of Industry (New York: Knopf, 1957); 

Edward Mason, ed., The Corporation in Modern Society (Cambridge; Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1960). Even openly, sympathetic writers such as C. Wright Mills, “a 
The Power Elite (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956) and Floyd Hunter, Top 
Leadership U.S.A. (Chapel Hill: University of North Yarolina Press, 1959) have 

not developed coherent critical positions. 
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That is why the conversation meanders. Still and all, social scientists are 
men of reason. Down deep they wish to see America a rational society. While spe~ 
cific objectives are vague and usually unstated, the typical sociologist or econo- 
mist or political scientist is a man of liberal temper. This liberalism, while not 
doctrinaire, quests after greater equality in society: it embraces the redistribu- 
tion of wealth, but it also lloks to the redistribution of power. ven as voverty 
is erases/and opulence toned down, the emerging institutional structure of American 
life shows that power is as concentrated as it. ever was. The corporation is, of 
course, the most characteristic of these institutions. The pluralist mood, an ac- 
companiment of modern liberalism, demands that one couple the corporation with an- 
alogous institutions. If one says General Motors, one must also say United Auto- 
mobile Workers. If one says United States Steel, one must add the Atomic Energy 
Commission. If one says du Pont, one must quickly insert the Ford Foundation. 
Pluralism also requires that one point out that there are many corporations, often 
in competition with each gther, that the "business community" is neither monolithic 
nor coherently organized.” The five hundred or two hundred or fifty largest firms 
do not act in concert, and any suggestion of corp@rate conspiracy must be quickly 
quashed. At the same time the social scientist, despite his partiality to pluralisn, 
feels uneasy about the power concentrated in corporate forms. His liberal instincts 
tell him that all men should have the power to shape their own lives and to contri- 
bute to the development of societysg and he knows that so long as corporations 
exist there will be an unequal distribution of power. In politics especially, the 
influence of a corporation on the legislative process inevitably stands in marked 
contrast to the small and often unheard voice of the ordinary citizen. And here, 
of course, comes the point where capitalism and democracy meet head on. Is it 
right that Pacific Gas and Electric and Schenley Distilleries be weighed in the 
same political balance with John Jones and Mary Smith? If corporations and indivi- 
duals are both constituents, then the system itslef becomes strangely asymmetrical, | 
The social scientist, rational liberal and equalitarian democrat that he is, fre- 
quently suspects that corporate power is not rightful. He is not quite clear on 
how to phrase his objection, but he senses that the arrangements which make up the 
status<quo have not been sufficiently justified. His problem is a serious one, for 
suspicions based on personal predilections are no substitute for a theory. Anda 
theory of corporate institutions, as was pointed out, will only emerge from those 
who have ground of their own on which to stand. Most of us, at this point, are 
trying to find our feet. 


Recent critiques of C. Wright Mills display this tendency. See Robert Dahl, 
"A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model," American Political Science Review, June 
1958. Vole 52, pp.l63-69; Daniel Bell, "The Power Elite Reconsidered," American 
Journal of Sociology, November, 1958. Vol. 6, pp. 238-250; Talcott Parsons, 
"Distribution of Power in American Society," World Politics, October, 1957. Vol. 
10, Ppe 123-13. 
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TH VARIETIZS OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


The political activities of corporations may be summarized quite briefly. Broadly 
_gpeaking, they fall under two broad heads: partisan and legislative. The former 
are efforts, through campaign contributions or personal participation, to help elect 
particular candidates to public office. The latter are attempts, through direct 
lobbying or grassroots campaigns, to secure the sympathies of men already elected 

to office. 


Partisan Activities: Campaign Contributions. With the detailed breakdowns 
and cross-referencing of campaign contributions in recent years, we have a working 
knowledge of the ways in which large firms provide aid and comfort to their parti- 
san friends. In the 1956 elections, for example, 199 executives and directors of 
the 225 largest corporations gave a total of $1,936,847 to campaign committees -- 
9% of it, of course, to Republican groups. Was this "corporate money"? Of 
course it was. It came out of the high salaries and bountiful dividends which cor- 
porations pay to their top men. So far as these men are concerned, their corporate 
roles are the dominant ones in their lives: one of the reasons they are paid so 
well is that it is expected that they will use this money for political vurposes. 
No one assumes that executive compensation is intended wholly for personal needs. 
Yet the total renvorted receipts by Republican committees in 1956 amounted to 
$32,130,587. This means that the $1,816,597 contributed by the corporation execu- 
tives and directors to the Republican cause amounted to only 5.6% of the party's 
warchest. Small businessmen, who are locally based, play a far greater role when 
it comes to campaign contributions. 


There are, to be sure, instances of corporation executives! drawing on their 
conpanies' resources in unofficial and unreported ways. "A lot of corporation 
presidents just reach in the till and get $25,000 to contribute to political cam- 
paigns," a board chairman told Fortune magazine several years age? A case such 
as this occurred in 1955 when Howard B. Keck, the President of Superior Oil Company 
did verily "reach in the till" and offer $2500 of Superior Oil's money to Senator 


3 Mexander Heard, The Costs of Democracy (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1960), pe 115. 


Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, February 8, 1957. 
No, 3 De 15 


Duncan Norton-Taylor, "How to Give Money to Politicians," Fortune, May, 1956, 
p» 238, Mr. Norton-Taylor was later questioned about this report, but no attempt 
was made to discover the names of the executives or the extent of their munificence. 
U.S. Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections. 8lth Congress, 2nd Session. Hearings 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956). Hereinafter this will be 
cited as the Gore Committee, 
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Francis Case of South Dakota, a supporter of the Fulbright-Harris bill. For this 
patentlygillegal act, clearly in violation of Section 610, Mr. Keck's bagman went 
to jaile But Superior Oil is a closely held corporation, arid Mr. Keck is not 
typical in being in a position where unilateral action of this kind is possible. 
The larger corporations are chary of any such underhandedness, cherishing the. purity 
of their public image more than the fruits of political conquest. All in all, cor- 
porate contributions to partisan campaigns are neither substantial nor decisive. 
There need be no fear that large firms will name their hirelings to the Republican 
ticket, nor need Democrats worry that it was big business money that defeated them. 


Corporation executives themselves are divided on this question. Nota few of 
them lose sleep fretting over their political powerlessness. "Corporations as such 
are disenfranchised and are without political identity," complained Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, the President of du Pont.’ To remedy this defect, Leland Hazard, former 
Vice President and General Counsel of Pittsburg Plate Glass, suggests the repeal of 
Section 610. "In a democratic society which asserts the right to determine the 
conditions under which enterprise may function, entervrise must have the right to 
say its piece about what those conditions are to be," he said. "This means politi- 
cal action, and political action costs money ... Why is it not as much the duty of 

a corporation to invest in good political environment as in plants or raw materials?"8 
by political action, Mr. Hazard means partisan action; by a good political environ- 
ment, he means direct campaign aid to candidates sympathetic to corporate interests. 
Even more ambitious is the scheme of iir. Ernest Henderson, President of the Shera- 
ton Hotel Corporation: "Give corporations the right to cast ballots in elections 

on the basis perhaps of one vote for every five or ten jobs yeintained, so that 
economic merit may carry more weight in national elections." 


While many corporation executives may share the feelings of Mr. Greenewalt, 
few are willing to embrace the programs of Messrs. Hazard and Henderson. Some 
rule out political participation as a matter of principle. "A corporation is a 
consensus of a great many personalities, divided into categories of importance, 


Section 610 of the Criminal Code reads: "It is unlawfw for any....corporation 
organized by authority of any law of Congress, to make a contribution or expendi-~ 
ture in connection with any election to any political office..." This section of 
the Hatch Act, of course, applies only to federal elections. About half the 
states have similar restrictions on corporations. 


q Crawford H. Greenewalt, "A Political Role for 5usinessmen." Speech deliverdd 
before the North Carolina Citizens Association. March 25, 1959. 


Leland Hazard, "It Takes Money to Get Elected," Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1960, p. 96. 


Ernest Henderson, The World of "Mr. Sheraton" (New York; David McKay, 1960), 
pe 190. 
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directed from the top by persons who have prejudices as violent as you will meet 
anywhere," said Arnold Maremont, Chairman of the Board of Allied Paper Corporation. 
These executives, he went on, “have absolutely no right to use corporation machinery, 
corporation money, and corporation personnel to inflict their views upon other in- 
dividuals or upon the community."10 Another executive has said: "ie have many 
stockholders, and although I have not spoken with any of them concerning political 
affiliation, it would probably be accurate to suggest that their political views 

are many and varied. Any position taken by the company would probably be in con- 
flict with that favored by some of our owners."11 But most executives have more 
practical doubts. They fear that taking partisan positions on candidates ~- as- 
suming the repeal of Section 610 -- would alienate customers and the general public. 
They might suffer if candidates they opposed were the ones elected to office, and 

the pains of legislative retaliation would outweigh the pleasures experienced by 
having their own men in power. And they also suspect, quite rightly, that corporate 
contributions to one party or candidate might, yell prove the kiss of death in the 
minds of the independent or undecided voters. 


Partisan Activities: Personal Participation. With the Congressional sweep 
by the Democrats in 1958, corporation executives throughout the country foresaw 
two or more years of undisputed rule by labor unions and liberal ideologues. Per- 
haps not all were so gloomy as Archie Gray, Senior Vice President of Gulf Oil, who 
anticipated the hegemony of "labor gangsters and socialist ney ttcians,* but 
enough were aroused so that action was the order of the day.+ Thus was born the 
"businessman in politics" movement, a program more significant for the anxieties 
which fathered it than for its ultimate success. The rationale was quite simple. 


£. 


10 Arnold Maremont, "The Dangers of Corporate Activity in Politics," Speech de- 
livered before the Town Hall of Los Angeles. August h, 1959. 
11 

Quoted in "Business and the Political Process," The Conference Board Business 
Record, September, 1959. Vol. 16, vp. 3. 
12 Some evidence for this is to be found in the reaction of California voters to 
General Electric's frank endorsement of a "right-to-work" law which was on the ref- 
erendum ballot in 1958. General Hlectric spent over 330,000 advertising its sup- 
port for the proposal throughout the state, and this intervention of theirs appears 
to have been taken amiss even by voters with no union connections. In other words, 
while Americans are not antisbusiness they have some feeling that intrusions by 
corporations into political matters are improper. 


13 Quoted in the Washington Post and Times Herald, September 23, 1956, pv. 26. 
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Labor unions had mobilized their members not only into active voters but also as 
party workers. While it was never clear how many of the seventeen million AFL-CIO 
members were induced by COPE to contribute their time and money to partisan activity, 
many executives believed that labor politic were instrumental in deciding who (A “2S 
were to be the nominees of the Northern wing of the ai sptiply | Party and that the fA 
labor vote was turned out to elect that party's candidates.+ If this force was to 

be countered, a new group of citizens would have to enter the partisan arena in an 
organized and purvoseful way. Prior to 1945 such a constituency probably did not 

exist. However since the end of World War II, America's large corporations had been 
augmenting their white-collar labor force in an unprecedented way. While techno- 

logical developments slackened the need for production employees, millions of new 

jobs were created for clerical, professionsl, and managerial people. These individuals 
were an salaries rather than wages, they came to work at 9:00 A.M. rather than 8:00 

jit; they thought of themselves as middle-class, They were impervious to unioniza-~ 

tion and not a few thought of themselves as businessmen ~- albeit of the managerial 

rather than the entreprenurial variety. If these citizens, hitherto indifferent to 
politics, could be drawn into the parties then a mighty conservative influence 

would be brought to bear.t 


The central theme of the "businessmen in politics" programs was to motivate 
middle-management employees to become part-time politicians. Corporations offered 
classes, seminars, and workshops which imparted fundamental political lore: the 

1ost important fact being that parties are local in their base. To become influ- 
ential within a party an individual must gain power at the level of the ward or pre~- 
cinct. Students in the corporations! practical politics courses were advised to 
seek out their precinct leaders and volunteer their services. By virtue of hard 
wrk and expenditure of tine they would achieve a place for themselves in the 

iopcal party hierarchy. As they labored longer in the vineyard, so would they 
wentually rise to positions where nominations for public office were decided. 


| 

This is the general tenor of J. J. Wuerthner's The Businessman'ts Guide to 
ractical Politics (Chicago: Regnery, 1959). Wuerthner, a General Electric execu- 
‘ive, suggests that all-too many Congressmen have become "COPE-tivated."” vp. 21. 


o The non-oolitical character of white-collar employees is analyzed in Andrew 
lacker, Politics and The Corporation (Santa Barbara: Center for the Study of 
lmocratic Institutions, 1958). Over hO,000 copies of this pamphlet were ordered 
y companies and trade associations, presumably in the hope that they might ob- 
ain some clues on how to politicize their people. 


6 This was the emphasis in the most widely used textbook, a series of eight 
amphlets entitled "Action Course in Practical Politics" which was prepared by 
he U. S. Chamber of Commerce. In a report dated November, 1959, the Chamber 
ndicated that the textbook had been used by 107 corporations. 
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The theory, in short, was one of infiltration. If businessmen applied themselves 
to party work they would ultimately gain party power. If tens of thousands of 
loyal corporation people did this throughout the country, then both major parties 
would be induced to nominate men sympathetic to business. Not only was this corps 
of potential infiltrators available, but it was equipved with middle-class talent 
and middle-management skills. With the expectation that such an injection of 
party workers into the political system would pay off, hundreds of corporations 
gave their white-collar employees released time to take the courses. Among the 
enthusiastic firms were General Electric, Ford, Alcoa, A. T. & Te, American Can, 
Gulf, Johnson and Johnson, Republic Steel, Chrysler, Dow Chemical, Equitable Life, 
General Dynamics, Inland Steel, International Harvester, General Foods, Shell Oil, 
U.S. Rubber, Jones & Loughlin, Richfield Oil, New York Central, Eli pilly, Kin- 
berly Clark, Standard Oil of California, Carier, and Olin Mathieson. If not an 
army, at least a brigade, of politically-involved businessmen should have been 
produced by these corporate programs. 


So far only one serious study has been done to follow up the businessmen 
in politics courses. In the Syracuse area in Upstate New York over 1500 managerial 
and professional employees attended the practical politics classes given by their 
corporations between 1958 and 1960. All of these individuals were sent mail 
questiognairs early in 1961, and 578 or something over one-third took the time to 
replye+ The survey showed that 79 were Republicans and 7) were Democrats. 

It was clear, in purely educational terms, that the classes had taught the parti- 
cipants a good deal about politics, especially at the local level. But how many 
were motivated to join a party and work inside the organization in a dedicated 

way? Of the 578 graduates who reported, only 3) put in more than 50 hours of 

work with a party after having taken the course. The sad conclusion was that the 
others had neither the time nor the inclinationyér the temperament for precinct 
politics. The program's signal accomplishment was the election of twenty-two 
businessmen as party district committeemen and twelve to tow or county offices. 
If Syracuse is typical -~- and it is better than typical because it is where the 
"businessmen in politics" movement originated -- then the idea of infiltrating 
white-collar employees into the parties cannot be termed a success. The Syracuse 


1 

y In a report dated August, 1959, the Effective Citizens Organization listed 87 
corporations which had set up political training programs for white-collar employees. 
The Effective Citizens Organization, which is supported mainly by large companies, 


runs periodic workshops at which corporation representatives are taught how to 
teach practical politics. 


16 Joel Aberbach, "Businessmen in Politics: A Syracuse Study." Senior Honors 
Thesis in the Department of Government, Cornell University, 1961. There have been 
many reports on the businessmen-in-politics programs in general magazines. See: 
Oscar Schisgall, "How to Become a Politician," Saturday Evening Post, October.1, 
1960, pp«30, 112-11); "Corporations Make Politics their Business," Fortune, 
December 1959, pp. 100-103, 223-228; "Business Gets Political Urge," Business 
Week, October 11, 1958, pp. 125-129. 


program not only started earlier than the others, but it was sponsored by signifi-~ 
cant corporations like General Electric, Carrier, and Chrysler. One participant 
summed up the reaction of most when he said: “If a businessman spends much time 
in politics, he cannot do his job adequately...I have been encouraged to take part, 
but this will not help me get promoted." Another seconded this sentiment: "My 
job comes first. All one gets for serving on the County Board is $6.00 per day. 
T rocontly got a salary promotion for hard wok outside company hours. If I had 
spent this time in politics, I would not have gotten the raise." 


The conclusion must be that partisan activities on the part of corporations, 
either through campaign contributions by top executives or personal particivation 
by middle-management, have not played a significant role inrecent times. Execu- 
tives' donations to party coffers have added up to only a small part of the total 
money received by the Republicans during campaing periods, and the number or cor- 
poration employees who have infiltrated the party ranfis has been of little conse- 
quencee This is no surprise to the men who run the large corporations, and they 
have found more effective ways to direct théir political energies and protect their 
political interests. On the whole, corporations are willing to work with which- 
ever officeholders the electorate puts into power. One lobbyist representing a 
large company puts it‘succinctly: "Our job is to work with the elected officials 
after they are elected, whether they are Communists or Democrats or Republicans or 
Progressives. If they etal Gistircts in which we have operations, it is our 
duty to work with then."12? In this sensé corporations are non-partisan: they 

have discovered that both Democrats and Republicans, liberals and conservatives, 

are willing to give them a hearing. The important political activities of cor- 
prations are more properly called legislative than partisan. And these may be 


considered first as traditional lobbying and second as the more recent use of 
public relations methodse 


Legislative Activities: Lobbying. Why does a Congressman listen to a 
lobbyist? The traditional explanation is that a spokesman for an organization re-= 
presents constitutents in the lawnaker's district, that he speaks for voters who 
may rise up and punish a legislator who fails to support their interests. On this 
assumption Congressmen give an attentive hearing to lobbyists claiming to voice 
the sentiments of farmers, veterans, and members of racial and religious prouns. °° 


Quoted in Paul W. Cherington and Ralph Le. Gillen, "The Company Representative 
in Washington," Harvard Business Review, May-June, 1961. Vol. 39, pe 112. 


20 This is not, of course, to say that the assumption is a correct one. See E. Ee 
Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign Peovle (New York: Holt-Rinehart-Winston, 1960) 
for an analysis of trade union power. And see V. 0. Key, "The Veterans and the 
louse of Representatives," The Journal of Politics, February, 193, Vol. 5, 

vo. 27-0 for a study of the influence of veterans! groups. 
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Other lobbyists are given a sympathetic audience not because they represent a 
nuncrous element back home but because they sveak of a wealthy and influential | 
local elite. Professional and small businessmen are notable campaign contribu-= 
tors and not a few of them are active in party circles. Considering the localism 
which pervades the Congress it follows that locally-owned business enterprises are 
given preferential treatment. A company. situated within a Congressional district, 
one owned and operated by actual constituents, is clearly going to command the 
attention of a Congressman. Corporations, however, are not in as advantageous 

a position. A large corporation is national in its operations and it will have 
branch plants in many Congressional districts. It may be argued that each of 
these installations will have a claim to the sympathies of tnoeir particular Con- 
gressman and that together they will be able to muster an effective bloc in the 
legilature. For example: American Can Corporation operates in 153 districts in 
26 states. Several years ago the President circularized the top management 

people throughout the company, telling them that they would henceforward have 
political as well as industrial duties: "We asked 153 of these men --~ managers 

in plants and offices throughout the country -- to act as official spokesman for 
our company and establish direct relationships with the 153 Congressmen and 52 
Senators representing the areas in which our facilities are located."21 Buta 
problem arises here. The political policies of American Can, or any other large 
corporation, are made in the company headquarters in New York, and if the local 
branch manager in the 15th District of Ohio approaches his Congressman, both of 
then know that the sentiments being expressed did not originate in the constituency. 
Furthermore, the Congressman knows that the management people in his district are 
not importatnt campaign contributors and he knows that they are not active in the 
district party organization. On the other hand, the owner of a local small busi-~ 
ness will play an important role in party finance and often as a party officcholder,. 


In the vast, corporations usually retained a Washington law firm to act as 

their legislative spokesman, This was done quietly and it was hoped that an 

intimate relationship would be established between an experienced lawyer and the 
aumakerse In recent years, however, more and more corporations have decided to 
register as.oapen lobbies and to have their spokesmen declare themselves as lobbyists. 


21 William Stoik, "The Resvonsibility of Business in Public Affairs," Speech 
delivered before the Chemical Specialities Manufactures Association. May 20, 
1959. 
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In 1959 and 1960 alone, dozens of large companies registered under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. Some of these were: The Alleghany Corporation, 
American Airlines, imerican Broadcasting Company, American Can, American Smelting, 
and Refining, A. Te &T., Anaconda, Atlantic Refining, Bendix Aviation, Cities 
Service, du Pont, Ford, General Electric, General Motors, Gulf, Hilton Hotels, 
Monsanto Chemical, Pacific Gas and Electric, Phillips Petroleum, RCA, Smith- 
Corona. Marchant, Southern Pacific Railroad, Standard Oil of California, Standard 
0i1 of New Jersey, and Westinghouse.“¢% However of this group, only two reported 
expenditures in connection with, lobbying during 1960: Atlantic Refining spent 
$3000 and Cities Service $118.°?: Whether this means that corporation lobbists 

are relatively inactive is difficult to say. What can be said is that the large 
companies are not satisfied to work through the customary trade associations and> 
they prefer to strike out on their own. Most such associations tend to be domin=- 
ated by the small and medium-sized firms -- the NA. M. has well oygr 20,000 
member companies «- and their orientation is often a provincial one. .; Large 
corporations are understandably chary of setting up an association limited to the 
top 100 or 200 companies in the eden hy for any lobbying by such a group would 

be bound to attract public attention.©?”. 


What can be said of corporate power in the legislative realm? The answer, 
quite sigiply, is: very little. But one or two examples of effective corporation 
lobbying may be cited. Prior to the Spring of 1950 the Congress had been con- 
sidering raising the Social Security retirement benefits. While the House of 
Representatives had approved such a bill in the Fall of 199, the Senate Finance 
Committee was displaying no great enthusiasm for acting on the matter. Indeed, 
informed opinion was that H. R. 6000, which had been lingering in committee for 
five months, would die and be buried at a funeral presided over by Senator Harry 


22 "Lobby Round-Up," Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1959, ppe 690-7033 and 
1960, pp. 667-677. It should be noted that corporations are not required by law 
to registers; for, as organizations, their principal purpose is not influencing 
legislation -~ it is producing goods and making profits. 


Toid., 1960, pp. 655-657. However in the three-and-a-half year period ending 
in June, 1950, 38 large corporations reported spending at total of $776,000 -- or 
an average of $5800 per year per corporation. U. S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Lobbyi-s Activities. 8lst Congress, 2nd Session. House Re- 
port Noe 3137. (Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950). Hereinafter 
to be cited as the Buchanan Committee. 


2h See Arthur S. Cleveland, "NAM: Spokesman for Industry," Harvard Business Re- 
view, May, 1948. Vol. 26, pp. 353-3713 and Richard W. Gable, "NAM: Influential 
Lobby or Kiss of Death?" Journal of Politics, May, 1953, Vol. 15, ppe 25-273. 


2 The National Industrial Conference Board and the Committee on Economic Develop= 
mont are groups which limit their memberships to larger corporations. However 
neither of these can be said to engage in legislative lobbying. 
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Byrd and his allies. On March 29th, however, the United Automobile Workers union 
and General Motors commenced their contract negotiations in Detroit. The chief 
issue there was pensions for retired auto workers, and throughout April the two 


sides were deadlocked. In early May Walter Reuther threatened to strike General 
Motors and the company began to look around for a way to avoid a shutdown. It 
was, unwilling to capitulate to the union's pension demands as they stood, for the 
cost would be exorbitant. at this point, it is reported, General Motors execu- 
tives began approaching various Senators suggesting that the bill to raise social 
security pensions be reported out of committee within a matter of days and sent to 
the Senate floor for a vote. General Motors explained that an immediate and 
favorable report was required, and apparently the lawnakers concurred despite | 
their previous coolness to the bill. With this assurance General Motors returned 
to the bargaining table and signed a five-year contract with the U.4.W., the - 
terms of which were announced on May 23rd. Why did General Motors suddenly be- 
come a proponent of Social Security? The U.iA.W,'s proposed pension scheme had 
called for $100 ver month benefits for retired workers; but this $100 was to 
include the Social Security pension. Prior to mid-May the Social Security pen- 
sions came to an average of $26 per month, meaning that General Motors would 

have to pay the additional $7). With the new bill, the Social Security pensions 
were raised to $49 per month, with General Motors only having to add $51. 
Multiplied by the number of workers entering retirement over the next several 
decades, passage of the bill was clearly going to save General Motors hundreds of 
millions of dollars. But what happened during that second week of May--between 
May 7th when Reuther made a serious strike threat and May 17th when the bill was 
reported out of the Senate Committee? All that can be said is that General 
Motors put on an effective lobbying campaign. There are no records to establish 
a causal PULay Lonenap between the pressures it exerted and the sudden action of 
the Senators.” But the timing of the events establishes a persuasive correla- 
tione 


The best-known corporations in the legislative arena are the large oil 
companies. Not only have they obtained and maintained their famous 273% deples 
tion allowance, but they are constantly active in seeking new benefits for them- 
selves. js firm allies they have a bloc of Congressmen who see it as their 
obligation to promote the interests of oil and natural gas. "No industry has 
ever found itself in a more advantageous position for getting what it wants 
from legislators," Richard Rovere has written. He goes ons 


There is not much in the industrial or mineral line in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas except oil and natural gas. 
If there were any real diversity of interests in those states, it 
would be possible for Senators and Congressmen -- and perhaps 
even state legislators -- to oppose the oil interests, if they 
happened to feel that that was the proper thing to do. But as 


26 The writer was in Detroit in the Summer of 1950 and this is the story es he 
heard it from some well-situated U.i.W. officials. Needless to say, they welcomed 
General Motors as an ally in their own campaign for extending Social Security. 
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matters now stand, the legislators have no one else they can turn 
to. The history of opposition to the oil interests has been 2: 
melancholy one eee 


It is axiomatic among members of Congress from the oil states -- 
apart from California, where the diversity of economic interests 
permits diversity of opinions --that political survival is impos-~ 
sible in the face of oil hostility. And in recent years it has 
become fairly plain that the industry wishes to extend its power 
far beyond the states it has controlled right along. It has been 
estimated that oil money found its way into half the country's 
Congressional districts in 


While much of this money and political activity comes from Southwestern entre~ 
preneurs who own their own businesses, a large share of it is contributed by 
Northern and Eastern-based corporations with national operations. The oil 
companies are of course fortunate in having the unquestioning support of law- 
makers from half-a-dozen states: other corporations must compete with other 
business and non-business interests for the sympathies of legislators. But it 
has also been pointed out that the oil companies go far beyond their Southwest 
ern fiefs,and, by means of reported or unreported campaign contributions, are 
successful in enlisting Congressional support throughout the country. 


Corporate lobbying is clearly extensive and well-financed, and the ulti- 
mate question is how much of an impact is made in terms of legislation. The 
cases of General Motors and the oil companies suggest that corporations are able 
to obtain ‘preferential access on questions which affect them specifically and 
significantly. But many of these matters are, when looked at in another light, 
issues of public policy. and it is not at all clear that the interests of 
corporations should weigh heavily in the scales when policies of this moment are 
being decided. 


Legislative Aetivities: Public Relations. "Our conception of practical 
politics is that if you have a sound enough case to convince the folks back home, 
you don't have to buttonhole the Senator. Hoe will hear from home, and he will 
respect very highly the opinions he gets from that quarter." Thus did Leone 
Baxter, counselor =e relations to West Coast corporations, define 
grass-roots lobbying.<8 


Richard He Rovere, "Letter from Washington," The New Yorker, February 26, 1956, 
pp. 127-129. See also Robert Engler's six-part series, “Oil and Politics," New 
Republic, August 29 through October 3, 1955 for Hiveclochi of oil industry Lobbying 
in individual states. 
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Leone Baxter, "How the Story was Presented to the People." Speech delivered 
before the Southern Public Relations Conference, May 8, 1951. 
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To be sure, a "sound case" is not sufficient. That case must be communicated to 

the "folks back home" in a persuasive way, and such an endeavor is quite costly. 

However an increasing number of corporations are now taking their cases direct to 
the public, on the assumption that lawmakers in the capitol will hear the grass- 

roots tingling. 


The traditional trade association, for example the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, will have affiliated societies and local members dotted all 
over the country. When the national governing body decides that certain legis- 
lation is relevant to the groun's interests 3 it informs the membership about nage 
particular bill and then asks the individual local members to communicate with . 
their Congressmen. As has been pointed out, business and professional men such 
as realtors, doctors, automobile dealers and funeral directors are influential in 
their home communities and their words carry weight in Washingtone A corporation, 
it was noted, has no such corps of volunteer groundtroops.e. Top management might 
ask salesmen, technicians, and junior executives to contact Congressmen, but on the 
whole they understand that this is relatively ineffective. It is futile because, 
on the one hand, few corporations are willing to ask their employees to become 
their political agents; and even if those individuals were activated they would 
carry comparatively little weight with the legislators in Washington. 2? For this 
reason corporations prefer to use their resources to create a general body of 
public opinion in the country which will be supportive of the company's legis- 
lative objectives. 


Forays into the public relations field by corporations are easy enough to 
detect: after all, if a message is intended to reach the general public then it 
should not be hard for a student of the political process to place himself on 
the receiving end as well. In 1950 the House Select Committee on Lobbying Activi- 
ties polled 403 corporations to determine the extent of their efforts to influence 
legislation. Sixty-five of these companies indicated that they sought to 
create public sentiment favorable to their own legislative objectives. General 
Motors, for example, distributed 630,000 copies of President Charles E. Wilson's 
testimony on the proposed Taft-Hartley bill. New York Central included 2,000,000 
slips in its ticket envelopes seeking to enlist their riders' opposition to the 
federal transportation tax. Schenley Distilleries, aided by the Carl Byoir 
public relations firm, gave away over 11 million leaflets asking their customers 
to write their Congressmen for a reduction in liquor taxes. Pacific Gas and 
Electric, a client of Whitaker and Baxter, sent out 28 mailings to its 
million-odd customers attacking the tax-free status of public power projects. 


29 For an account of what happened when Standard 0i1 of Indiana sought to use its 
salesmen in liinnesota as local political agents, see U. S. Yenate Special Committee 
to Investigate Political Activities, Lobbying, and Campaign Contributions. 68lth 
Congress, 2nd Session. Hearings. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1956), especially the testimony at pp. 310-113. Hereinafter to be cited as the 
McClellan Committee. 


30 Buchanan Committee, House Report No. 3137. 
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These flyers included reprints of articles and editorials ranging from the Wall 
Street Journal to the Woodford (California) Record, from the Readers Digest to 
the Hamilton (Illinois) Press. The theory was that if millions of train riders, 
liquor drinkers, and power users were led to an understanding of the issues at 
hand, they would contribute to a public ferment which would eventually attract 
Congressional attention. On this assumption the corporations spent generous sums 
to reach and persuade the man-in-the-street -- or, more precisely, the man-on-the- az 
ommuter-train, the-man-in-the-bar, and : 


While these efforts by New Y,rk Central, Schenley, and the Pacific Gas and 
Electric were anong the most ambi tious reported to the Buchanan Committee, it is 
necessary to add that they were hardly the most successful. For over a decade 
later the transportation and liquor taxes continue to remain at their wartime 
levels, and the public pow8r authorities remain exempt from taxation. Some 
questions must consequently be raised about the effectiveness of such public re~ 
lations campaigns. There is, for one thing,a strong element of comnetition at 
work. Reaching, persuading, and motivating the public to action is more casily 
said than done. advertisers and employers, friends and neighbors, family and 
personal concerns all make demands on individuals; and the typical citizen has 
little time or energy left over to worry about other people's legislative prob- 
lems. It is difficult to imagine the average American becoming disturbed over 
trensportation taxes, liquor taxes, and tax-exemot power authorities just because 
New Y,rk Central, Schenley, and Pacific Gas and Electic tell him that it is in 
his interest to be disturbed. If such campaigns are to have influence they must 
be subtler in technique and broader in scope. Two examples of successful pro- 
grams can be cited in this connection. 


The best form of political public relations appears to have no political 
content at all. an example of this is the subgued but persuasive campaign 

of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. For many years .. T. & T. 

has been placing institutional advertising in local and national mass media. 
The general message of these advertisements is that A. T. & T. is a public 
service agency, that it is devoted to no other end than making America a better 
place in which to live. No attempt is made here to sell telephone service as 

a commodity, nor is an effort made to discuss legislation or public policy. 
Some of the themes, culled from recent presentations, are: 


The Deluge of Diane: Hurrican floods emphasized the value of 
the telephone and the teamwork of telephone people in emergencies. 


Bell System Teletynewriter Exchange Service Plays New Role in 
War against Crime: Fast, low-cost, two-way comnuication plan 
developed by Associated Police Communications Officers, adopted 
by law enforcement agencies in 30 states. 


More Peovle for a Growing Rusiness: Bell telephone companies 
offer good ovportunities for capable men and women. 
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This is the Mighty Mite of Electronics: Many good things for 
many people are coming from the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
invention of the Transistor -- a tiny device that can do many 
things a vacuum tube can do and more besides | 


"Not aman in sight..." is I was driving along a country road 
with four other women as my guests a tire went flat. My heart 
sank with it, for my tire-changing experience was nil and the 
road was empty of aid. Pulling to the side, I hunted out the 
tools, remarking as I did so: "Not a man in sight of course. 
What we need is an angel from heaven$" Imagine our astonish- 
ment when a cheery voice above our heads said, “I'll be down 

in a minute, lady." Unknowingly, I had stopped beside a tele- 
phone pole at the top of which sat our "angel"--a line repair- 
mane 


Thus over a period of time the citizen comes to understand that A. T. &T. 
provides disaster relief, crime protection, full employment, scientific advance, 
and roadside repair service. The inescapable conclusion is that life would be 
solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short without the existence of the tele- 
phone company as presently constituted. The result is that there is built up 
in the public mind a fund of good will favorable to the corvoration. This ad- 
vertising and public relations campaign of A. T. & T. is frankly political 

in its objectives, even though politics and legislation are never mentioned. 
The good will which is secured provides the company with advantages and im- 
munities at such time as its legislative interests are being considered. For 
example, several years ago, Senator Estes Kefauver,an inveterate and intrepid 
investigator of corporations, sough to throw some light on a .%5 billion radar 
defense contract which A.T. & T. had obtained from the Department of Defense 

It was Kefauver's suspicion that this might well harbor the seeds of another 
Dixon-Yates scandal2+' But he could gain no support for such an investigation 
from either his fellow Senators or the public at large. The fund of good will 
which Ae T. & T. had assiduously built up was now stolidly ranged in its 
political defense. 


f more exvlicit instance of the public relations approach to legislation 
can be found by turning once again to the 1955 activities of the large oil 
companies at the time the Fulbrigt-Harris bill was being oye This 
act would have exempted “independent” natural gas producers from rate regula- 
tion by the Federal Power Commission, and its passage was as earnestly desired 
by the major corporations in the oil and gas industry as it was by their 
smaller brothers. For reasons of their own these companies decided that it 


New York Times, 


32 The full story is told in the Hearings before the McClellan Committec,. 
Additional background and several of the quotations used here are to be found 
in Irwin Ross, The Image Merchants (Garden City: Doubleday, 1959), ppe 183-190. 
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would be imprudent for them to approach the public in their ow names. The cam- 
paign was carried out by the innocuous sounding (if rather pretentious) "Natural 
Gas and Oil Resources Committee," and the statement was issued that this body was 
supported by over 1200 individual and corporate contributors. What was not 
publicized was that of the almost $2 3000, 000 raised by the NGORC, 80% of the money 
came from 26 large corporations, Humble Oi1 and Refining (88% of which is owned 
by Standard 0i1 of New Jersey) gave $175,000; the Texas Company gave 153,000; 
Shell Oil gave 138,000; Standard Oil of California gave $119,000; Socony-Mobil 
Oil gave $114,000; and Stanolind Oil and Gas (a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
Indiana) gave “100,000. The campaign was not partisan in that it offered no con- 
tributions to the candidates of either party; nor did it engage in the direct 
legislative contacts commonly defined as lobbying. The sole purpose of the NGORC 
program was to influence public opinion. "Not one cent of our funds has been 
spent for campaign contributions or legislative contact work," its chairman, 
President of Continental Oil, was able to point out. Instead, the NGORC retained 
a professional public relations firm to take the oil companies* story direct to 
the American people. 


Hill and Knowlton, Inc., the public relations firm, spent $800,000 on adver~ 
tising alone. By the end of a year they could report that an educational film 
produced by them called "You, the People"! had been shown 230 times on television 
and the companies! case was aired on 75 radio broadcasts as welle On these shows 
a housewifely-looking actress would be told the facts of life under government 
regulation and by the end of the recital she had become an enthusiastic convert 
to the NGORC sidee "You know something," she would declaim. "I find this so 
interesting I'm going to quiz my husband about it this evening. I'll bet he 
doesn't know, anything -- even less than I ~=- because he doesn't do the house~keep- 
ing!" Contacts were made, in addition, with 300 daily and 300 weekly newspapers, 
resulting in over 1700 editorials favorable to the companies! cause. Over 120 
business and civic groups in 3), states were induced to pass favorable resolutions 
on the Fulbright-Harris bill. All of these efforts were aided by recruiting 2100 
field-workers from the oil and gas companies, who were given released time from 
their jobs to cultivate editors and local organizations. Assuming that these em- 
ployees, mainly salesmen and middle-management people 3 earned salaries averaging 
58000 a year, this meant that the corporations were giving the campaign $67,200 
each workin: day that the program was in operation. Hill ard Knowlton planned 
and organized the entire operation, but they insisted that a different image be 
presented to the public. "The program should reflect that it is being conducted 
on behalf of thousands of producers, large and small, and not just a few 'big 
companies'.see," one of their bulletins said. "There should be a conscious effort 
to subordinate the New York headquarters and to reflect the grass roots support 
for the program. 


It is, of course, impossible to estimate how many people were reached by the 
NGORC campaign. Nor of those who were reached in one way or another, can it be as- 
certained how deen was the penetration of the message or how far the public's mind 
was persuaded to a new way of thinking. Even the Hill and Knowlton executives who 
directed the campaign had to admit that, in purely scientific terms, " we wouldn't 
tell you that we had changed opinions two points or ten points or thirty points.'' 
Yet in terms of legislative resuts, the formation of the NGORC and the retention 
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and the retention of Hill and Knowlton seem to have been worth the investment 
of time and money. A bill liberating "independent" natural gas producers from 
federal rate regulation was passed by the House of Representatives in 1955 and 
by the Senate the following year. The vote in the Senate was 53-38, a margin 
sufficiently ample to suggest that it would probably have passed even without 
the help of the public relations campaign. But the House presented an altogether 
different story: there the vote was 209-203. Had but four Congressmen voted 

the other way the bill would not have been passed. While a wide variety of 
pressures were at work on the Congress in connection with this legislation, it 

is not too much to sredit the NGORCeHill and Knowlton campaign with being the 
factor that persuaded any four of the 209 Representatives who supplied the 
crucial votes.33 At all events, Senator John McClellen voiced the feelings of 
many of his colleagues when he concluded that the legislative activities of the 


oil industry "might well be calculated to wield more influence on Congress than 
direct lobbying." 


CORPORATE CAMPAIGNS : 


THE MEASURE OF EFFECTIVENESS 


It would be a mistake to overemphasize the influence of advertising and public 
relations in American political life. A television spot announcement, a four- 
color magazine layout, a billboard on a highway -- a glance at any of these is 
but a passing moment in the busy life of a citizen. The messages of the mass 
media are designed for the consumption of tens of millions, and this means that 
the experience and predispositions of each individual can be appealed to in only 
the most generalized way.? The problem of the mass media is that it treats 

its audience as a mass: it is necessary to supvose that all readers and listen- 
ers perceive reality in much the same way and are motivated by much the same 
stimuli. This assumption may work in the field of marketing, where soap or auto- 
mobiles or frozen orange juice are being sold. But political tastes are more 
diverse, and an apneal directed at one nection of the population will be inef- 
fective when aimed at others. There is good reason to believe that most corpora- 
tion expenditures on mass media advertising for legislative purposes are -- to 
put it plainly -- a waste of company money. Not only is it impossible to tailor 
the messages to the experience and expectations of a mass audience, _but that 
public is so accustomed to being besieged by the media that it retreats into 
apathy, cynicism, and indifference. 


Public relations firms will tell their clients that an advertising campaign 
is but one part of an integrated effort. Professional public relations practi- 


33 President Eisenhower, who was planning to sign the bill, felt obliged to veto 
it because of the overzealous lobbying of the Superior 0i1 Company. That corpora- 
tion sought to extend campaign contributions to various legislators, but not as a 
vart of the NGORC campaign of grassroots education. Seo Rovere, on. oites for a 
ahaa of Superior Oil and its President, Mr. Howard Keck. 


See Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Persona). Influence (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1955) for an elaboration of this general theme. : 
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tioners are well aware of the variety of outlooks in society and they understand 
that any political campaign must appeal to millions of individuals through the 
disparate roles which are dominant in their lives. In other words, an ancient 
principle of marketing is brought to bear: mass media advertising is helpful, but 
it is then necessary to reach the individual cutomer at the point-of-sale. For 
this reason members of the public must be addressed not in the mass but at those 
points where a message can be interpreted to them in light of their particular 
needs and experience. The principle was spelled out by Carl B yoir for a group 
of Eastern railroads which sought to influence legislation in the long-haul. 
transportation field: 


The public is only a collective name for countless groups of 
people, many of whom have bonds of common interest. In terms 
of our objectives, our subsidiary goals indlude informing, 
organizaing and activating as many legitimate, strong and 
politically aggressive groups as already exist or that can 
be brought into existence for their own self interest. 


The public and its separate parts must be informed by a 
purposeful barrage of continuing publicity. Ovr men in the 
field must organize the individual groups. Together, the 
publicity given the subject and the actions of the groups 
must be directed toward the legislators so that they will 
act in accordance with the demands of the voters. ~.: 


To approach the public through the countless groups -- community, occupational, 
fraternal, religious -- which differentiate the social scene is an expensive 
endeavor. If advertising in the mass media is costly, a public relations 
campaign geared to the group life of the public is even more so. Only a wealthy 
organization like a corporation can afford to retain a Hill and Knowlton or a 
Carl Byoir who will provide a large field staff that will visit and seek to per- 
suace groups throughout the country. To take one's legislative message to every 
Rotary and Women's Club, to every Veterans' Post and Merchants! Association, de- 
mands men and money beyond the reach of all but the richest organizations. 

Some groups are able to call on their own local members to act in the capacity of 


Quoted in Andrew Hacker, "Pressure Politics in Pennsylvania," in Alan 


Westin, ed., Cases in American Government (New York: . Harcourt, Brace, and 
World, 1962). 
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missionaries: doctors, realtors, gai directors, have willingly done this job 
without compensation or coercion. 30:; But,as has been pointed out, corporations 

must pay to get the job done: they must either release their own employees from 
company work or hire professional public relations men. The important point is 

that mass media advertising must be underpinned by public relations efforts through 
groups at the community level. Only in this way can a political message be 
brought home in a realistic way to the millions of citizens who make up one's po- 
tential audience and who comprise a likely body of suvporters. 


At the same time a. political campaign must have a specific goal: reducing 
the taxes on liquor or railroad tickets, freeing natural gas from rate regula- 
tion, limiting the weights for long-haul trucks. The objective may be a general 
one, such as the A. T. & T.'s effort to build up good will for itself as a public 
service institution. However it is important to add that it is not possible to 
.see a philosophy or an ideology to the public, for American citizens are neither 
philosohpers nor ideologues. It seems that every other corporation president 
has in the back of his mind the fervent desire to instill the principles of free 
enterprise, economic individualism, and the limited state in the minds of a mis- 
guided public. Not a few such executives spend company money on institutional 
advertising, employee education programs, and independent foundations devoted to 
this end. The point, of course, is that no one listens -- other than the already 
persuaded ~= for the terms are too abstract and the ends too remote from the 
experience of the average citizen.37; Such exercises in the rhotoric of free 
enterprise do, to be sure, give some top executives the feeling that they are doing 
something for the cause. Insofar as they serve to vitiate a sense of political 
frustration they probably perform a useful function. 


36 Even this assumption bears some examination. It is generally assumed that 

in 1950, under the guidance of Whitaker and Baxter, tens of thousands of doctors 
dropped their stethoscopes and took the anti-socialized medicine message to the 
American people. .However William A. Glaser revorts: "A principle area of these 
nationwide efforts was Colorado, where medical organizations urged all physicians 
to electioneer among all their patients on behalf of the Republican slate by 
means of conversations, pamphlets, and letters. In a statewide survey after the 
election, 87 per cent of the 337 respondents said they had never been contacted 
by a doctor or dentist in any way."\' Doctors and Politics," American Journal of 
Sociology, November, 1960. Vol. 66, p. 2h). 


37 The classic description of the "free enterprise" campaign is William H. 
Whyte, Is Anybocy Listening? (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952). Neverthe~ 
less, some social scientists tket these outpourings very seriously. See 
Francis X. Sutton, et al, The American Business Creed (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956) 
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Of the four heads which have been considered here == campaign contributions, 
personal participation, lobbying, public relations -- it is probably best to con- 
clude that corporation power is most effective in the lobbying realm. Campaign 
contributions are sporadic, personal participation is slight, and public relations 
campaigns are infrequent. But spokesmen for large corporations are given some 
kind of hearing by legislators, and the unspoken assumption is that a corporation 
is a constituent with a right to be heard. The freedoms of speech and petition 
are granted to business firms, whether in capitol lobbies or in stirring up the 
grassroots, for it is supzosed that they have interests at stake and are entitled 
to promote them in the political process. While corporate power is neither as 
extensive or effective as many critics make out, it is pervasive cnough to war- 
rant raising some philosophical questions. How, it may be asked, can the legiti- 
macy of political participation on the part of corporations be established? By 
what right is a corporation entitled to claim the constitutional protections of 

a citizen? 


THE CORPORATION AS A REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTION 


Prior to embyaking on legislative campaigns corporations must decide on their 
political positions. To favor or to oppose a particular bill, to demand that 
certain legislative policies be initiated, to support the candidacy of one or 
another individual ~- these are decisions that men must make. When a corpora- 
tion takes a stand it should not be necessary to point out that that stand is 
decided upon by a handful of individuals in its top management. A corporation 
is hierarchical and oligarchical, and policy is made by the policy-makers. 
However if corporations are to claim the political freedoms of speech and_ peti- 
tion, they must also establish that they are representative institutions.?%5 
The political legitimacy of the American Medical Association and the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards is gained by Ccemonstrating that they voice 
the sentiments of the individual citizens who comprise their membershins. It 
jis with the active or tacit consent of several hundred thousand doctors or 
realtors that these organizations petition legislators and address the public. 
The internal structure of associations such as these are Cemocratic in theory 
and federative in constitution. If this is true more in principle than in 
practice, the fact remains that the vast majority of the membershiovs concur in 
what is said in their names. Furthermore, an interested and energetic realtor 


38 To be sure, the Courts construe a corporation as a "person" under the Four- 
teenth Amendmont. However this means that it is an economic and legal person, 
able to make contracts and sue and be sued. But a corporation cannot, by virtue 
of its economic and legal personality, claim the political and constitutional 
rights of a citizen. Senator Albert Gore put it this way: "A corporation, as 
such, is a legal entity, carrying with it many benefits and privileges under 

the law, and in economic and business transactions. I doubt, however, if the 
law should ever permit corporations to exercise any of the rights and functions 
of citizenship. It is a legal fiction. A corporation is not a citizen." 
Hearings before the Gore Committee. 
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or physician can rise in the organization structure to a place where he can 
participate in the councils where associate policy is made. Opportunities for 
democracy are generally present, and in internal government the vote of any one 
member counts as much as any other. In these ways, then, voluntary and even 
quasi-voluntary associations of citizens serve as extensions of the personalities 
of their members. Such associations have political rights because they speak 

and act on behalf of discrete individuals. They are, in short, representative 
institutions even if the decision-making powers on political matters are delegated 
to full-time bureaucrats or part-time officers. 


A corporation has no such basis for political legitimacy, and the reasons 
for this need be only briefly outlined at this juncture. 


Does a Corporation Represent its Employees? Corporation political activi- 
ties do not represent the views or sentiments of a majority of employees. There 
are some occasions, when the survival of a company or an industry seems at stake, 
when management and workers will agree on a legislative position. However 

in most cases political policy has to do with the distribution of wealth and 
power, and here one usually suspects that most employees are less than sympathetic 
to the outlook of top management. At all events, no corporation thinks to poll 
its labor force before taking a position on legislation, for management has no 
inclination to be outvoted. Furthermore there is every reason to believe that 

a corporation would dispense with employees if it possibly could. Workers are, 
after all, no more than an additional cost of production, and corporations have 
taken every advantage of opportunities to replace obstreperous men with obedient 
machines. It is true that a corvoration can claim that it provides jobs and 

that its well-being must be promoted if employment is to be continued. But it 
is also the case that it would welcome the chance to operate with no employees 
at all, At all events, until internal mechanisms for consultation and consent 
are established for the labor force, a corporation cannot claim that its politi- 
cak activities represent the views of those who work for it. As matters now 
stand it is best to assume that most workers do not think of themselves as 
working for the company: they are working for a living. 


Does a Corporation Represent its Stockholders? Nor can it be claimed that 
a corporation represents its stockholders. This proposition should need little 
explanation at this late date. 3%: Legal ownership and effective management 
have little or nothing to do with one another in the current stage of corpor- 
ate development. Managers recruit and promote themselves with no interference 
from stockholders, and company policy is made by the men who will carry it out. 
A large corporation will have over a hundred million shares of stock outstand- 
ing and will have upwards to a million owners. Such a dispersion of ownership, 


39 A sensible and well-informed picture is given by Joseph Livingston, The 
American Stockholder (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1958). 
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it is now acknowledged, means that power gravitates to the full-time executives 
who not only run the company but also make up the agendas for the board of 
directors! and stockholders' meetings. Furthermore the individual stockholder 
attending the annual meeting ~=- few do -- has power not as a person but in pro~ 
portion to the number of shares he holds. When votes are cast, each stockholder 
throws an unequal weight into the balance, depending on the breadth of his 
portfolioe In addition, almost half of the stockholdings in American corpora- 
tions are held not by people at all but by other corporate entities. According 
to a 1959 survey taken by the New York Stock Exchange, 7.4% of the evatanding 
shares were here by fiduciaries, stockbrokers, security dealers, nominees, and 
institutions.’ : This means that when a vote is taken at an annual meeting the 
ballots of the myriad Smiths and Jones and Browns are joined by those of Merrill 
Lynch and Metropolitan Life and Ford Foundaticn. The reality is that while if 
individual stockholders support the existing management as an act of habit or 
inertia, institutional stockholders do so as a mattcr of considered policy. 

"We believe in investing in management," a vice president of a large insurance 
company said. “If the management is sound, we believe in supporting management. 
If the management should not prove to be ears +b we try to be out of the 
situation before it becomes evident publicly.""“. The upshot is that the ac- 
quiescence of individual stockholders coupled with the interest of institutional 
stockholders gives management a free hand. 


One illustration may make the functioning of this process clear. The 1959 
annual meeting of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was a model affair. 
The event was well-publicized and almost 000 people made the trip to Lawrence- 
ville, New Jersey, where they foregathered in the prep school's field house. 
The proceedings were amicable enough until someone rose to attack Jersey Stan- 
dard's decision to contribute $175,000 to Radio Free Europe the previous year. 
This individual disagreed with the political tone of Radio Free Europe, and he 
felt that the corporation's donation represented neither his sentiments nor the 
best interests of the United States. After a reply from the rostrum and a de- 
sultory discussion the question was put to a vote. The result: 168 miiiion 
for continuing contributions to Radio Free Europe, 5 million against. “*: 

The balloting was, of course, by shares rather than by counting the heads of the 
shareholders. (Were it by stockholders as individuals, management would still 
have won but the strength of the opposition would have doubled.) A point to 
remember is that standing quietly at the back of the Lawrenceville fieldchouse, 
were several men from the larger brokerage houses, insurance companies, and 
banks, And these men, while not stockholders in Jersey Standard themselves, 

put an end to the nonsense by voting the institutional shares on management's 
side. But it is of little value to suggest that the frankly political decision 
to support Radio Free Europe is "representative" in the sense that it echoes the 
sentiments of the institutions which hold Jersey standard shares, For Lehman 


lO New York Stock Exchange, Shareownership in America: 1952, pe 33. 
kl. Quoted in Livingston, op. cite, De 156. 


Report of the 77th Annual Meeting, Standard 0i1 Company (New Jersey), May 27, 
1959, PPpe 18-21. 
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Brothers, the Chase Manhattan Bank, and even the Sears Roebuck Pension Fund are 
constituted along much the same lines as Jersey Standard itself. 


If a corporation wishes to claim that its political activities are legitimate, 
that they represent the views of the citizens who hold stock in the company, then 
it may achieve such a status for itself by taking the following steps: (1) Indivi- 
dual stockholders must be nolled to discover whether they consent to the company's 
taking a particular political position, and the company may embark on its activi- 
tiessif it secures the consent of a majority. (2) In such a balloting, votes 
must be counted on the arithmetical basis of each stockholder having one vote 
rather than on the geometric basis of shareholding. (3) Each stockholder who 
agrees with the political postion and activities the company intends to take 
must expressly agree that his vro-rated share of the camoaign costs for that 
year be subtracted from his dividend check. (h) Institutions must be excluded 
from voting. It is quite clear that no corporation will adopt a program even 
remotely like this. But in refusing to do so they forfeit eins claim to be 
speaking on behalf of the citizens who are their stockholders.'%: They can no 
longer regard themselves as extensions of the political personalities of their 
owners, and this means that they have no right to the constitutional freedoms of 
speech and petition, 


Does a Corporation Represent Social Values? A corporation might agree that 
its political activities are engaged in without the consent of its employees or 
stockholders, but that it is nevertheless a "representative" institution because 
it embodies and upholds the values of the society of which it is a part. "The 
modern large, industrial corporation is in some respects a public institution," 
intones William T. Gossett, Vice President and General Counsel of Ford. “It is 
a key economic unit in our society: it holds power in trust for the whole 
community. ": The theory here is that corporate power is conjoined with social 
responsibility, that economic function is guided by a moral conscience. This 
notion of representation is aristocratic rather than democratic; it suggests that 
an institution need not speak only for a living constituency but for the interests 
of those dead, those now living, and those yet to be torn. The test of rhetoric 
such as this is not whether 4. T. & T. collects Christmas presents for poor 
children or whether General Motors gives scholarship funds to M.I.T. If a cor- 
poration is going to enter the political arena, then it must -- if it seeks to 


M3 Michael Reagen puts the point well: "We think of the corporation as an assoc-~ 
lation of capital rather than of people. This is formally true of the only 
elections held in a corporation, those of the bozrd of directors, where the bal- 
loting is on a basis of one share of stock, one vote <= not one man, one vote." 
"The Seven Fallacies of Business in Politics," Harvard Business Review, March-~ 
April, 1960, p. 60. 


lh William T, Gossett, "The Role of the Corporation in Public Affairs," The 
Business Lawyer, November, 1959, pe 97. 
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gain legitimacy as a representative institution -- demonstrate that its involve- 
ments do not end with the defense of its own interests. To be representative of 
social values in a meaningful sense a corporation should use its power to promote 
ideas and practices which transcend production and profits. 


In this sphere, however, the large companies of our economy have been 
strangely silent. Two examples will have to suffice here, the first encompas-~ 
sing civil liberties and the second civil rights. 


The freedom of individuals to pursue their livlihoods despite the unpopular- 
ity of their political views has clearly suffered some dilution in recent years. 
Whatever the causes of the attacks on civil liberties, the prominent corpora- 
tions have done nothing to oppose them and much to acquiesce to their demands. 
General Electric, for instance, publicly announced that it would cismiss any 
employee who failed to cooperate with a legislative investigating committee no 
matter what constitutional claims to silence that person might invoke. A. private 
organization which offered to run loyalty checks on company personnel was able 

to sell its services to such corporations as General Motors, du Pont, F. W. 
Woolworth, Metropolitan Life, Reynolds Tobacco, and Bendix Aviation, Ud: h 
notorious instance of corporate acquiescence to what was presumed to be public 
outcry occurred when General Foods dismissed Miss Jean Muir, an actress ona 
television program sponsored by one of the company's products. Miss Muir wis 
"listed" in a pamphlet entitled Red Channels as belong,to several suspect organ-~ hh | 
ization.= The fact that she was and is a loyal American and that the insinuations ‘ 
were groundless carried no weight with General Foods. She had become controver- 

sial and therefore she had to go. General Foods put it this way: 


The use of controversial personalities or the discussion of 
controversial subjects in our advertising may provide un 
favorable criticism and even antagonism among sizable grouns 
of customers. Such reaction injures both acceptance of our 
produce and our public relations, General Foods advertising, 
therefore, avoids the use of material ge personalities which 
in its judgment are controversiale.eel 


All in all, the corporate record on civil liberties has been a less than 
aristocratic one. It was a small businessman who gave Alger Hiss a job on his 
release from prison; and it has been independent producers, not the major com~ 
panies, who have hired blacklisted screenwriters. No corporation has come to 
the public defense of a victimized employee, and certainly none has offered 
financial support to one in his time of difficulties. The United Automobile 


Wb Merle Miller, The Judges and the Judgec (Garden City: Doubleday, 1950) p. 92. 
6 
Ibid, Pe LS. 
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Workers union, by way of contrast, not only kept on one of its organizers who had- 
been cited for contempt of a legislative committee, but it also paid his legal 
expenses all the way up to the Supreme Court -- which acquitted him in the now, 
famous Watkins case. It is of some interest that the U. A. W., which is far more 
susceptible to democratic pressures than is a corporation like General Foods, 
should have expressed a concern for the civil liberties of one of its emplrvees. 


The freedom of smericans belonging to minority groups to live on an ‘equal 
footing with their fellow citizens is hampered by entrenched forces which are 
satisfied with things as they are. While the problem of civil rights is national 
in scope, attention is usually focussed on the Southern states where the condition 
of inequality is rampant. Since the end of World War II Northern-based corpora- 
tions have been opening many branch plants in the South. In return for tax con- 
cessions and a docile labor force, these companies have agreed to acdept the racial 
patterns of the region. In some areas the branch plants of corporations do not 
hire Negroes at all, in others they are kept in custodial positions. 17 More 
than this, the metropolitan corporations strike up an alliance with the provincial 
legislatures, the one accepting white supremacy and the other keeping public ex- 
penditures to a minimum. This is particularly true in a state like Alabama: 


eeethe Black Belt countries would not be able to maintain their 
stranglehold and their retrograde influence on state policy were 
it not for a powerful ally, the big industry of Birmingham. The 
biggest of Birmingham's “big mules" is United States Steel, whose 
subsidiary Tenessee Coal and Iron, dominate the city economically 
and, to a considerable extent, politically. The "big mules" and 
the Black Belt cooperate and, together, usually run the states.es 


Corporations have the power to enforce the principle of equality in hiring 
and upgrading, but with one or two iggy tientiney have decided to play along 
with the practice of white supremacy.*”. To be sure, as in the case of civil 
liberties, company policies guaranteeing civil rights would encounter local 
opposition. But if, as Mr. Gossett of Ford claimed, a large corporation "holds 
power in trust for the whole community" then it is reasonable to expect that 
such power will be used to promote the values inherent in the nation's Constitu= 


4? See Herbert Hill, "The Negro in Industry," The New Leacer, May 6, 1957, pp. 
3-5. There is no evidence that matters have changed apyoreciably since Hill's 
article appeared; nor is there much reason to believe that the Kennedy administra- 
tion's intervention at the Lockheed Aircraft plant in Georgia will have a wide- 
spread impact among other corporations located in the South. 


The New York Times, April 13, 1960, p. 33. 


M9 For an account of how one conscientious management used its authority to in- 
tegrate its labor force,see the story on International Harvester's policies at 
its Louisville and Memphis plants in the Wall Street Journal, April 3, 1956. 
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tione However the rhetoric is vapid, and there is some suspicion that the men 
who utter the aristocratic words know that this is the case. A corporation is, 
by construction and temperament, unfitted to represent the fundamental values 
of a free society. 


Wore it to don the mantle of public trustee, the assumption of this role 
might impart political legitimacy to the corporation. It might then, even with- 
out a democratic constituency, stake a rightful claim to the freedoms of speech 
and petition. For its political activities would, in part at least, be directed 
toward promoting the basic values of the society. There is small sign that this 
is the case, and corporate claims for the right of free speech are even further 
vitiated by their unwillingness to speak up openly and boldly in their own name. 
Companies like Shell and Standard Oil of California do not address the public in 
their own names but hide behind a "Natural Gas and O0i1 Resources Committee," 
The publicity released to the public supporting the Fulbright-Harris bill never 
once listed the nemes of the corporations which financed the campaign. Monte 
gomery Ward and Sears Roebuck, in their efforts to have Congress maintain a 

c: “ap and subsidized parcel post service, do not sign their messages but rather 
lev a "National Council on Buginess Mail" do their talking for them. This 

group, it should be adced» refuses to tell either who its members are or what are 
the sources of its funds.” And the Pennsylvania Railroad, in its campaign to 
impose weight-limits on long-haul trucks, joined with other Eastern railroads in 
hiring Carl Byoir public relations sure that railroad backing 
was never attributed to its anti-truck attacks.~*.. Indeed, the Pennsylvania 
carefully refrained from informing its stockholders that $300,000 of company 
money was spent on that legislative campaign. In short, it is hard to see how 
corporations can ask for the right to free speech if they are so lacking in 
courage or self-confidence Bet they are unwilling to speak in their own names 
when addressing the public.~~ 


The American corporation is in politics: its resources and its power are 
used to influence the course of legislation and public policy, to give shape to 
the public mind. But the corporation cannot be conceived of as a representative 
institution: it speaks for no identifiable constituency and it cannot claim to 
promote the values of society as a whole. The corporation is not a citizen, and 
yet it takes full advantage of the Constitutional protections for free specch and 
the right of petition. It is the burden of this argument that the corporation 


0 Personal communication from S. F, Kirby, Executive Vice President of the 
National Council on Business Mail, December 22, 1959. 

a See Robert Bendiner, "The 'Engineer,of Consent" -. A Gase Study", The 
Reporter, August 11, 1955, pp. 1h-23. “ 
32 suet the testimony of Earl Latham before the McClellan Committee, Hearings, 
Pe 5756 
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is not entitled to these political rights: it is not an individual with mind or 
tongue, it is not a citizen with liberty to gain or lose. Corporation power is 
real and its political expressions have had a demonstrable impact on public 
policy. This power, as currently exercised, is illegitimate. It may only be 

made rightful if certain stringent conditions, all of them outlined here, are met. 
As of this date there is no sign that corporations are willing or able to meet 


those requirements. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA'S DEMANDS ON THE WORLD 


As the title of this paper suggests, the whole world 


posture of the People's Republic of China since the accession 


to power of the present regime has been oriented toward 
alteration of the international environment. Choosing the 


right term to describe this alterative posture more narrowly 


is not simply an exercise in pedantry. To call it the attitude 
of a "have-not" nation is misleading, at least insofar as there 
ere “"have-not" nations whose basic foreign orientation is 

isolationist. Among these are some neutralist countries whose 


policies are consistently directed toward maintenance of the 


contemporary status quo. The term "unsatisfied" implies that 
the granting of certain claims, most typically territorial 
claims, will result in @ nation's approval of and future 


protection of a foreseen status guo only slightly different 


from the existing one, This does not seem applicable to China. 
Nor does the term "manipulative," implying the preservation or 
enhancement of one's own position by procuring minor adjustments 
in the positions of one or more others, quite fit the Chinese 


posture. 


In short, the alteration of the international environment 
that the Chinese seek is a revolutionary one, and they conceive 
of the total pattern of international relations as embodying 
class struggle. In testimony of the general validity of this 


point, one can cite the standard Chinese formulation of the 


Significance of their revolution. With some variations in detail, 
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the Chinese have consistently described their revolution as a 


continuation of the Soviet October Revolution and as a major 


accretion of strength to the socialist camp. With equal 


consistency and frequency they have proclaimed their historic 


nission to be assistance of national liberation movements, 
participation in struggle against and ultimate liquidation of 


imperialism, and hastening the establishment of communism as 


the universal form of human society. 


Such sentiments, stated as broadly as has been done here, 
I take to be not merely ritualistic formulas, but affirmations 
of consciously recognized predispositions. It is not, however, 
to be taken for granted that these formulas, as real as their 
directive effect may be, provide a sufficient statement of 


Chinese Communist motives so that one can deduce probable 


behavior from them. This paper is devoted to an attempt to 


formulate a more detailed statement which hopefully will serve 


that purpose. For lack of intensive studies of Chinese 


Communist foreign operations, a number of the propositions to 
be advanced will necessarily be statements of postulates rather ° 
than conclusions, and the end result as a whole is designed to 
guide and be tested by research rather than to enunciate 
conelusions. 

A distinction will be drawn here between the goals (or 


ends) of Chinese foreign policy and the methods (or means) 


adopted to pursue those goals. A parallel distinction will be 


made between strategy and tactics. Though there is no implication 
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that strategy concerns only goals and tactics only cette: 
most of the discussion will deal with strategic goals and 
tactical methods. Regarding goals, the approach is: first, 
to try to establish a hierachy of goals; second, to examine 
the relation of variations in the Snbeiewed relevance of 
certain apparent goals to variations in the environment; and 


third, to examine the relationships, including conflict, 


between goals and the factors affecting relative priorities 


as between goals. The treatment of methods necessarily involves 
the possibility of circular argument. Because of what appears 


to be a felt need on the part of the leadership for self- 


conscious direction of its activities, 1t is often possible to 


derive a set of goals from official statements and, in a 
comparatively straightforward manner, review the contemporary 
tactical pattern for consistency with these declared goals. 

The results on occasion are more interesting than one might 
expect. In other cases, the goal is inferred from tactical 
practice and one can only apply the test of coherence to the 
proposed relationship without falling into circularity. When 

& given tactical pattern can be more or less reliably identified 


as a choice among patterns known by precedent to have been 


employed in comparable contexts of events, the inferred relation- 


Ship gains plausibility. 


INVARIANT GOALS 


Given the basic orientation outlined above, if there are 


definable goals which the Chinese Communist regime has expoused 
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consistently without reference to environmental changes, these 


should belong to the highest level of the hierachy. They would 
cons tienen, as it were, the regime's unconditional high strategy. 
By definition, the constituent goals are very long range, though 
less than ultimate. Their other defining characteristics are 
better specified after they have been described. 

Of the Chinese demands relating to her position as a 
separate national entity, two in particular appear to be 
independent of environmental conditions and to carry great 
emotional weight. There is nothing in principle remarkable 
about China's insistence on territorial integrity and full 
sovereignty within what she regards as her legal limits. In 
some cases China has been willing to barter land for land. 

In the. Sino-Burmese negotiations of 1955, the Chinese defined 
the factors in the problem aes the historical facts, the concrete 
legal data, and calculations of practical: advantage. The final 
settlement of 1960 had somehow become, at least as represented 
by the Chinese, an act of grace on their part and a joint 
political demonstration whose significance transcended its 
immediate content. 

Taiwan and Tibet particularly are of more than practical 
Significance to the Chinese. The Tibetan rebellion of 1959 was 
not simply a revolt against authority, but a "monstrous crime... 


undermining national unity," 


and its suppression was justified 
in the name of social revolutionary ideals. Both Taiwan and 


Tibet are regularly designated as "inalienable" or "inviolable" 
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Chinese territory, and the "liberation" of the former is never 
mentioned as anything less than a "sacred duty" of the "Chinese 
people." Full Chinese sovereignty in both areas has been 
called “| onsen of "great right and great wrong," that is, 
a matter of principle on which no compromise is possible. 

What attracts notice about Chinese Irredentism is not that 


it exists, not even that it is uncompromising or loaded with 


symbolic meanings. It is that its spokesmen think of themselves 


as servants of destiny. This destiny, furthermore, does not 
have the same shepe as that dreamt of by "bourgeois nationalists." 
Similar symbolic values attach to the Chinese drive toward 
recognized great power status. Situations which compromise 
this status do not often arise, but when they do there is sure 
to be a reiteration of the Chinese claim that no problem in 
Asia (latterly, it would appear, in the world) can be settled 
without Chinese participation, The drive manifests itself in 
a tendency to issue pronouncements on all world events, of 
great or small moment. What is more serious, however, is that 
the Chinese may interpret certain situations as impinging on 


their world status when to others much less appears at stake. 


There is not conclusive evidence, but there is sufficient 


evidence to suggest, for example, that one compelling reason 


for China's intervention in the Korean War was the conviction 


that not intervening would be abnegation of the status of a 


great power. 


The Chinese apparently do not regard U.N. membership as 


a criterion of great power status, but believe it to be a 
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natural perquisite of that status. Denied access to the 


United Nations, but occasionally requiring an international 


forum, they have promoted the convening of substitute international 
bodies, like the Geneva Conference powers or the Bandung 
conference. Success on each such occasion seems to have 
strengthened their pretensions. These define the role of a 

great power not in terms of dipiomatic Wekeht or material 


power alone. Besides these, a great power displays self-respect, 


as in the slogan "China has stood up," 


and demands the respect 

of others. It also exercises leadership by example. The claim 

the Chinese make to fulfill this latter role in relation to 

former colonies is by now well known, though not undisputed. 

The Chinese themselves recognize no conflict between their 
aspirations as a nation and their whole-~hearted commitment to ; 
the Communist bloc. In spite of the severe disagreements of 

the past two yeers concerning middle-run strategy, it remains 

true that maintenance of bloc solidarity is an overriding 

consideration in Chinese policy. Much in Sino-Soviet relations 


remains obscure. It appears, if one accepts the information 


provided by Crankshaw and Deutscher, that the Chinese Communists 


came very close to splitting the international movement in 
December, 1960, and that they have not ceased agitation in 
party circles since then. But the basic position of the Chinese 


Communist Party in the recent dispute never involved the 


possibility of defection from the "communist camp" to the 


"imperialist camp." Their dissatisfactions were a product in 
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part of the far of long-term encirclement, in part of the 
fear that the whole of world commnist strategy wes tending 
toward a position that would retard revolutionary processes. 
Their problem, then, was not whether or not to break from the 
Communist camp but how to prevent the camp as a whole from 
drifting away rightwards from the Chinese position. 

It is worth recalling that the Chinese position on Hungary 
in 1956 was clearcut and unhesitant, contrary to some expectations 
at the time. The position on Hungary, furthermore, was taken 
at a time when Chinese policy as a whole was in the extreme 
moderate phase. The major document stating the position 
reaffirmed the special nature of communist countries exactly 
at a time when the declared Chinese line was at the height of 
emphasis on the common characteristics of China and the non- 
communist nations of Asia. The same document is now read by 
many people as one of the early portents of the later "dogmatist" 
position taken in the Sino-Soviet In a related 
sequence of events, the Chinese Communist leadership swung 
sharply to the left in domestic affairs, partly in reaction to 
one of the rare displays of public dissent from the regime's 
foreign policy, re lating exactly to overcomnitment to the 
Russian. alliance. 

If we take the above as some of the fixed principles of 
Chinese foreign policy, certain of their characteristics deserve 
noting. They appear as absolutes, eas not depending on the 


contemporary shape of the environment. While often stated in 
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Chinese declarations, they are not consistently declared but 

are implicitly constant. They are not, it would appear, to 

be quesbibned or discussed among the ranks of the people." 
Anyone who does question them loses his standing as a member 

of the "people." The reaction to any event that appears to 
threaten these goals is swift, virtually automatic, and expressed 
in terms of symbolic values. | 


By the same token, these goals bear only indirectly on 


those paabedehe ‘ot foreign policy formulation and execution 
which require decisions to be made. These absolutes are outside 
the realm to which choice applies. There are, indeed, some 
other Chinese goals that can be stated in general form and are 
as absolute as those discussed above. Such are, for instance, 
assuring national security, maximizing Chinese influence abroad, 
and promoting the development of Communist influence and control 
throughout the world. These are absolutes in the sense that the 
Chinese would resist, automatically and with emotion, any aiturte 
to impede them. But they are so much, in terms of observable 
events, tied to environmental conditions and to the making of 
decisions that they are better discussed at a lower level of 


strategy. 


GRAND STRATEGIC DESIGNS 


“At the level of middle- tolong-run strategic policy 


formulation, the Chinese Comnnnist method of operation seems 


to require, beyond what is necessary for operations, the 


articulation of a grand design. It is hard to imagine Chou En-lai 
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or Chten Yi entertaining for a moment the idea of muddling 
through. Recurrent foreign policy reports follow a standard 
form, in which a statement of basic principles (like devotion 
to world peace) is followed by a description of the state of 
the world, and this in turn is followed by an outline of ; 
current strategic goals. The last is 50 stated as to appear 
as @ logical derivation from the dékerte tion of the world. 

The description of the world, if judged as an account of 
facts, is normally distorted in a degree that cannot be 
accounted for by differences in observational standpoint alone. 
The Chinese Communist perception of the world has its special 
characteristics, being ideologically conditioned and displaying 
a tendency to describe the impending future as the present. 
Additionally, the Chinese Communists regularly suppress important 
facts. The outline of the current grand design in Chinese 
foreign policy reports often turns out to be a frank statement 
of intentions. 

‘Since 1949 there have been three major over-all patterns 
of strategy, with some minor variations by way either of 


development or adjustment to new opportunities and setbacks. 


The dates of major shifts of line can be set, a little ne 
arbitrarily, in the summer of 1951 and the autumn of 1957, and 


the general trend of shift can be designated as from hard to 


soft (1951) and from soft to hard (1957). Each of these shifts 
can be correlated with important changes in Chinese estimates 


of the total world (not the local) balance of power. Other 
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Communist parties concurrently revised their perspectives at 
about the satne times, but our interest here is in the Chinese 
shifts, which have not always been consonant with those of 

other Communist parties. 

The components of the grand design, then, are not absolutes. 
The included strategic goals are those consciously decided on 

as appropriate to the of international 
forces" as it is supposed to exist or as it is foreseen to ~~~ 
take shape so long as the perceived dominant characteristics 

of the period last. These strategic goals, then, are chosen, 

not given. They are consequently discussable, either among 
members of the bloc or within China, and are potential sotéaions 
for ideological deviation. 

For the Chinese, the distribution of world power is 
unavoidably bipolar. The problem of designing an operating 
strategy 1s to make the effective (or "correct") determination 

of goals and methods for achieving desired ehances in this 
balance, 

Between 1949 and 1951, the balance seems to have been 
apperceived in simple, categoric terms. The West had military 
strength in the material sense, but the prospects for 
revolutionary seizure of power, especially in Asia, were 
favorable. The bipolar conflict was seen as clearcut. The 
chosen strategy was to support exclusively orthodox revolutionary 
movenents and to attack all others. There was, then, no room 


for neutrality or for third powers. This perspective in part 
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reflected the neophyte status of Communist China on the world 
scene, inh part reflected the limits of China's capabilities 

for exerting influence. In terms of major tactical patterns 
directly related to the chosen goals and perspective, oropainata 
in this phase occupied an especially important place. There 
appears to have been great faith in its efficacy. This valuation 
of propaganda persisted into the following period, but after the 
pectertareatebs warfare propaganda campaign of 1952 it was 
significantly devalued and has never since played quite the 

same role. 

The soft. line of 1951-1957 developed not as a dramatic 
break with past strategy, but as a sort of gradual retooling 
process. Throughout the period, the bipolar power balance was 
seen as unfavorable from the Communist viewpoint. In effect 
the Communist camp was deterred and the Western camp was not. 
The main variation in this puvunenties was that in its earlier 
half the Communist disadvantage was seen as increasing, in its 
latter helf es decreasing. The strategic goal of the period 
shifted from undermining Western strength by revolutionary 
takeover of peoples and territories to preventing the extension 
of Western strength into the peripheries of China and decreasing 
its potential where it could not be denied access--in short, 
the strategy of denial, of the “area of collective peace." 
Prestige as an objective acquired new importance. Gradually 
the Chinese attitude toward neutralism developed from grudging 


acceptance to enthusiastic endorsement, so that the promotion 
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of the foreign policy objectives of Asian neutrals became a 
declared Chinese strategic goal. In the course of time, 
however, this strategy turned back on itself by freeing Asian 
neutralism from bondage to its own fears. With the easing of 
tension in the area as a whole, the altruistic-preventive 
motive-pattern of Asian neutralism lost its relevance. Energies 
could be redirected to domestic tasks, ena in the international 
sphere the neutralists came increasingly to prefer the role of 
bridge to that of buffer. In the succeeding period, with the 
return to a hard line, the improved prospects for the emergence 
of a third force playing an independent role came once more to 
constitute a strategic problem in connection with which China 
had to arrive at new decisions. The Chinese, it appears, still 
prefer a bipolar world. 

The post-1957 phase of Chinese strategy was initiated 
dramatically by the revelation of the Soviet breakthrough in. 
missiles. For the Chinese, an entirely new balance of power 
pattern seemed to come into existence. The pre-1951 balance 
had been more or less equal as between different types of power: 
-~political vs, military. The 1951-1957 situation was one of 
unbalance, which, however, could be contained. With the advent 


of nuclear parity, that is to say a balance in respect to the 


ultimate resort with both sides possessing comparable resources 
of the same types--military vs. military--the Chinese reading 
of the situation was that the deterrence positions were 


dramatically reversed. 
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Besides the radically new pattern of resources affecting 
the power balance, China's internal development, her world 
status, and the established pattern of her foreign relations 
were all of a different order from 1949. There could not be 
@ complete reversion to the pre-1951 strategy, but the new 
situation permitted a re-examination of the strategic goals of 
the soft line. In many respects the Chinese, if it were within 
their power to decide, would apparently want to revive the 
pre-1951 strategy in all its essentials--~direct confrontation 
with the West, support of movements, 
denial of the legitimacy of the "third road," the full pattern 
of the strategy of revolutionary advance, and this time with 
the added advantage on their side of deterrent capability. 

The present situation does not, however, lend itself any— 
longer to such simplistic strategies. The environment has not 
been static. In the Asian periphery of China, there are many 
sources of instability, but no longer the erying weakness of 
1949. Chou En-lai in 1954 apparently counted on the ultimate 
development of an imbalance of economic, military and political 
power as between China and her periphery which would secure 
China's dominance in the area. This imbalance, despite the 
"revolutionary optimism" of China's “native radical" leadership, 
has not arrived at the point hoped for. The soft line produced 
Some successes, and there probably is a wing of the Chinese 
leadership that has a vested interest in living with this 


legacy. Above all, whereas the earlier grand designs were 
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almost wholly in consonance with contemporary Soviet stratesy, 
since 1957 discrepancies in the respective analyses of the 


"correlation of international forces" and in respect to middle- 

run goals and methods have been obvious. 

Two ironies hive been born. In an era when the Chinese 

believe that a "decisive shift" in the world balance of power 

has occurred, Chinese strategy has not been clear. and wines chin 

but has vacillated, expressed itself in abortive actions, and : 

retreated from untenable demands made on some target countries 

at the cost of conciliatory gestures made toward other target . 
countries--not, It must be edmitted, a very high price in most 
cases. The outcome of this backing and filling seems for. the 
immediate future to be an agreement with the Soviet Union to 
restrict the application of the hard line strategy to the U.S. 
base system and those countries which play host to it. The 
second irony is that the Soviet Union has found it necessary 
to intervene directly in areas where Chinese interests are 
Significantly involved. Thus the accretion of power to the 


Soviet camp has brought about a restriction not only of China's 


range but of her freedom of maneuver--sub ject to protest. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF GOALS AND METHODS 


Strategic goals and even more the patterns of tactics 
developed for reaching recognized goals depend not only on 


estimates of relative capability, but on the way power is 


perceived to be distributed in space. Here is the most obscure 


facet of Chinese strategic thinking. Of the few judgments one_ 
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can make with any confidence, it appears that the Chinese 

regime has consistently regarded itself as encircled. Both 

its hard and its soft strategies can be read as approaches to 
breaking out of encirclement. It 1s probable also that in 

both hard and soft strategies, Korea and Vietnam occupy the 
position of primary security zones. The difference appears 

in Chinese willingness to refrain from demanding an end to 
partition in the soft line period and their almost instinctive 
demands for unification in hard line periods. It is not 

lightly to be concluded that China demands armament equal to 

the highest world level either as a permanent goal or as a 

goal of especial saliency in the hard line period. The regime 
has for years accepted a military structure which does not admit 
it to the ranks of powers capable of waging strategic war. 

There is evidence that the adequacy of this structure has been 
the subject of controversy inside the regime, perhaps of such 
dimensions that the proponents of an "incorrect" line qualify 

as deviationists. One can also suspect @ parallel controversy 
on whether the regime's posture should be basically offensive 

or defensive. 

It is implied in what has been said above that any Chinese 
grand design, whether hard or soft, requires China to move given 
target countries in ways that they might not move of their own 
accord, The Chinese policy-maker, then, must estimate the 
real-world feasibility both of the results he intends to produce 


and of the primary tactical patterns he is to employ. There 
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is great difficulty in estimating the amount and kind of 
information on which decisions are based. In a few rare 


instances, as for example when the Chinese publish a detailed 


statement concerning the fire-power of the Japanese Self-Defense 
Forces or of Japan's capacity for future production of missiles, 
or when a Japanese military commentator returning from China 


specifically states that the Chinese carefully read and analyze 


everything printed in Japan, we get a hint of the depth of the 
information available. But this does not provide assurance 
that the Chinese Foreign Ministry achieves the same depth or 
Getail in regard to all countries. There have also been 
startling revelations of basic ignorance on the part of both 
high-ranking leaders and Foreign Ministry technicians. 

The full impact of internal revolutionary history on 
Chinese images of target countries is also difficult to analyze. 
There are a few intriguing points of detail which are somewhat 
indicative. In statements over the nant year, Chinese spokesmen, 
by an obscure method of calculation, arrived at the statement 
that 90 percent of the world's population favored the cause of 
the socialist camp. The origin of the figure is probably 
indicated by publiebion at about the same time of Volume IV 
of the works of' Mao Tse-tung, in which it appears that by a 
similar process of calculation Mao had concluded at the end 
of World Wer II that exactly the same proportion of the Chinese 
population, notwithstanding app2srances, favored the cause of 


the Chinese Communist Party. Coincidences of this sort, and 
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there have been several, justify the conclusion that domestic 


example predisposes the Chinese leadership to interpret events 


abroad in stereotyped ways. This predisposition, however, 
conflicts with a self-imposed requirement for factual knowledge 
and objective analysis. The result is a persistent ambivalence 
in China's demands on the world. 


The Chinese policy-maker's dilemma rests in his uncertainty 


as to whether any country outside tne Communist bloc can be 
relied on coupled with the certain knowledge that allies must 


be made and kept. The permanent enemy is of course the 


' more specifically and concretely the United 


“imperialist camp,’ 
States, Whether any Asian country is treated es friend or 
enemy depends less on that country's posture than on the 
requirements of Chinese strategy. 

In the phase of the simplistic hard line, up to 1951, 
there was no problem. The division between the two worlds was 
taken as absolute, and all who were not for the socialist camp 
were against it. With the initiation of the soft line came 


the search for friends and allies. The methods used developed 


step by step over several years. The relative emphasis given 


by the Chinese to various kinds of allies serves to define 


secondary strategic phases. 


At the beginning, allies were defined as social strata 
within various Asian countries rather than as national entities. 


The term "people's diplomacy" is an apt one. A kind of bargein 


w8s struck whereby China supported left-wing social and political 
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protest a other countries in return for the support of 


"people's" organizations for China's national demands. This 
created a capability on the part of the Chinese to manipulate 
the itarnel politics of other countries in a more diversified 
way than could be done through dogmatic support of orthodox 
revolutionary groups alone, but it was hardly the road to 
international amity. 

The transition from to more normal 
style of conducting international relations on the state-to-state 
level came after the Korean armistice and the 1954 Geneva 
conference on Indochina. The latter was particularly important 
in that it ratified China's great power status and made state- 
to-state dealings possible without conpromising Chinese dignity. 
The conference and its consequences for the pattern of Asian 
relations has never been sufficiently studied in the West. 

Its repercussions, I believe, went very deep and considerably 
‘mosbetea international orientations and the domestic positions 
of political bodies throughout the area. The final step, for 

the Chinese, was achieved at Bandung. Reduced to the essentials, 
it was here that the Chinese completed the transfer from 
identifying their national interests with those of the political 
opposition in other Asian countries to identifying with the 
international demands of incumbent regimes. In short, China 

now tried to ally herself not only with the neutralists of Asia, 
but with the neutral states of Asia, and raised the possibility 


of mutually profitable dealings even with states which were 
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only potentially neutral. Concerning the exact content of 
neutralism, no questions were asked. 
In the course of elaborating her pattern of strategic 


methods, the Chinese did not wholly abandon any lines of 


communication, but tried to keep them all open. The activities 


of local communist parties were de-emphasized. There is, 
however, no accurate measurement of the extent to which the 
Chinese exerted themselves to preserve communist cadres against 
future need. Slow and patient subversion is not easy to identify 
from normal public information. In some countries--Thailand 

and the Philippines, for instance--the Chinese through lack of 
opportunity have never satin much beyond the tactics of 

"people's diplomacy" except by way of verbal gestures. In others, 
of which Japan is the best example, secondary hard and soft 

phases in China's approach depend on the contemporary location 

of power in the target country. There is an observable rhythm 

in China's dealings with Japan whereby when a narrow conservative 
coalition, like the Yoshida or Kishi cabinets, is in power, 

the Chinese act in the way best calculated to promote polarization 


of local politics; when a broad conservative coalition, like the 


Hatoyama cabinet, is in power, the Chinese try to find points 


of negotiation. Manipulation of the target country's internal 
political balance is a more prominent aspect of China's approach 
to Japan than to other countries, but observable in dealings 
with all. The rhythm just described is, furthermore, not 


mechanically dictated by the nature of China's grand design, 
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but represents an adjustment which may occur in hard as well 
as soft periods. 

Apart from calculations of the payoff to China of a 
particular pattern of strategy, there are certain sources of 
ambivalence affecting the Chinese policy-maker. In regard 
to Japan, the Chinese seem to vacillate between the hope that 
Japan can be induced to reverse her alliances and the fear 
thet she will necessarily become a dangerous competitor. 
Judgment is not simplified by the existence of a similarly 
ambivalent set of expectations on the part se Jian. In regard 
to the Asian neutrals, China's ambivalent judgment of the 
reliability of the "national bourgeoisie" is a case of projection, 
by which the Chinese regard two-facedness as an attribute of 
the object rather than as a facet of their own process of 
perception, and do not perceive those attributes which are 
objectively present. 

In both hard and soft periods, the Chinese policy-maker 
believes in avoiding conflict on two fronts at once. This 
self-imposed requirement, besides being articulated 
ideological statements, can be inferred from Chinese actions. 
There is also affirmative evidence of its operational relevance. 
Given the distribution of military strength in Asia, the | 
"direction of the main blow" for the Chinese policy-maker is 


of necessity to the East. Correlatively, on the alternative 
front, which happens to be in the South, the strategy and 


tactics of "neutralizing" and "winning over" are indicated. 
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In the post-1957 hard line period, appropriate changes in 
operating strategy and tactics were initiated. From an early 
point in this period, the distinction between "peoples" and 
incumbent governments and the "vanguard" role of the "proletariat" 
regained something close to their former prominence in Chinese 
formulations of the state of the world. With the renewed feeling 
of strength, the negative side of ambivalent views of others 
again emerged. Japan could be openly dealt with as an enemy. 
Suppressed hostility to the "national bourgeoisie" again came 
out into the open. All measures designed to make positive 
use of the initiative, including resort to war, regained their 
attractiveness. 

Revival of the perspective of revolutionary advance, however, 
created self-frustrating real-world obstacles. The rest of the 
Communist world, especially the Russians, did not concur in the 
"correctness" of the new Chinese hard line, but developed a 
different hard line emflicting at specific points. The details 
of the resulting dispute have been analyzed by several students, 
and a fairly clear picture has emerged of the points of conflict 
and some of the resolutions thereof. 

What is not so sien stressed is that by the time the 


ideological dispute emerged into the open, Chinese operating 


strategy had lost internal consistency and appropriateness to 
real-world problems. As noted earlier, there was a legacy of 
success as well as failure from the soft line. If the failures 
could not be expunged by apology, neither did it make sense to 


abandon the successes, as the "native radical" leadership seemed 
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prepared |to do. Confusion developed concerming the "direction 
of the math blow": partly because the leadership designated 
too Many, enemies; partly because of rising apprehensions on the 
part of the leadership that the distribution of military power 

in Asia was proceeding toward the creation of an enlarged 

threat from more than one direction--the so-called "three-pronged 
attack." Thus Chinese operations during 1959 followed an 


aberrant, excessively offensive course. It required all of 1960 


to readjust China's posture. 
In the course of this readjustment, as earlier noted, the 
pattern of identification of allies and enemies was once more 
redrawn. The source of insecurity in the present design is 
relatively restricted and follows a different topographic 
concept. It is defined not as a continuous geographic area, 
but in relation to the U.S. base system. The Chinese stick to 
the distinction between peoples and governments and have even 
eer achieved some acceptance of their recommended united 
front policy. Since the points of conflict have apparently 
not been fully resolved, one cannot accurately estimate what 
China has gained or lost. A partial cost to the Chinese has 


been some loss of freedom of maneuver, to some extent offsetting 


the growth of a polycentric pattern of intra-bloc relations. 


SIMPLE TACTICS 


The focus of attention of this paper has been so mich on 
Chinese high policy as to create the impression that all China's 


foreign operations fit into. and serve a coherent pattern of 
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middle- tolong-run goals. There are, of course, some operations 
and some aspects of Chinese methods which are purely tactical. 


Further, some aspects of the operating pattern have strategic 


significance in one phase and only tactical significance in 
another. 
As noted earlier, propaganda was a strategic instrument 


in the early simplistic hard line period and subsequently 


~ declined in significance if not in volume. In the nuclear 
parity hard line phase, especially as directed toward Africa, 


it appears to have reacquired some strategic import. Prestige 


as an Asian nation was a strategic goal in the soft line 

period, but yielded in importance to the necessity for adopting 
a clear position on the Hungarian incident. The sacrifice of 

the favorable image of China in Indian and other eyes at the 

time of the Tibetan incident may or may not have been deliberate. 
Such incidents, however, indicate that to the Chinese, prestige 
is on the whole of merely tactical value, though @ sacrifice of 
prestige may at times create issues which compromise strategic 
success. 


Certain groups, treated as instruments of Chinese policy, 


tend to be handled as expendable. As long es local Communist 


parties, front groups, and sympathizers exist, the Chinese will 
vse Sak often as a matter of routine. But the Chinese, no 
less than the Russians, will sacrifice the local interests of 
Such groups with apparently little compunction for their owm 


advantage. What is more surprising is that the Chinese Communists 
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handle the Overseas Chinese as if they were an expendable 
commodity. 

With some reservations, the author being ignorant in the 
economic field, trade and financial operations outside the 


Communist bloc, in spite of the prominence given them in 


propaganda, are here regarded as for the most part, tactical 


operations. Allowing for a few exceptional cases, such as the 
cutting off of economic exchange with Japan in 1958, China's 
foreign economic activities, where: not straight commercial 
activities, involve the casual practice of economic warfare and 
much personal intrigue, neither of which appears to serve directly 
the high priority goals of the contemporary grand design. Perhaps 
the same can be said of economic aid outside the Communist bloc. 
Publicly, the most devin manifestation of Chinese 
diplomacy is the state visit. A trip abroad by Chou En-lai or 
Ch'en Yi is likely to be undertaken only for serious substantive 
purposes, and the traveller is always well briefed, even though 


stops en route sometimes are included apparently only for reasons 


of protocol. The visits of foreign dignitaries to China are 
Similarly carefully prepared, and in a high proportion of cases 
seem to be carried off with insight and to great effect insofar 
as incidental details are concerned. This attentiveness applies 
surprisingly far down on the prestige ladder, though not down 

to the level of the semipermanent resident, like lower-ranking 
foreign diplomatic personnel and students. The joint communiques 


and ceremonial speeches which ubually emerge in the course of a 
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state visit would repay study. Contrary to the fanfare and 


display of amity and harmony trumpeted by the Chinese press, 


comparison of statements often reveals most surprising discrepancies 


between the accounts from either side of what the harmony is 


about. 


SUMMARY 

The attempt has been made in this paper to identify goals 
‘and methods of Chinese foreign policy insofar as there is 
evidence to justify the identification. It is argued that 
there is a hierarchy of goals and that the methods in practice 
at a given time are consciously chosen as means to statable 
ends; that is to say, that the methods tend to form patterns 
whose variations through time correlate with changes in the 
goals pursued. 

Within the limits of and ultimately determined by @ basic 
revolutionary drive, there are certain goals which are invariant 
and independent of the shape of the environment. It is asserted 
that these goals are, within China, outside the realm of 
discussion, that they are, in anthropological terminology, 
sacred values. Dissent in respect to them would disqualify 
an individual from membership in "the people." These are 
Communist China's high strategic goals. 

At a lower level, but still belonging to the sphere of 
strategy, are those goals which are formulated by & process 
of conscious decision. In terms of time, they apply to the 


middle- orjong-run. They derive from an analysis of the shape 
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of the environment. The true form of this analysis is presented, 


but incompletely, in periodic statements. The goals are intended 


to remain valid for the duration of the world situation in 


consideration of which they are formulated. These goals are 
discussable, but are part of the official line, so that open 
dissent from them may constitute ideological deviation. 


For any given period, strategic goals of the order just. 


described, together with a pattern of methods selected primarily 
for the purpose of promoting the attainment of these goals, 
constitute a grand strategic design. It is observed that the 
Chinese Communist leadership apparently requires a high degree 
of consciousness and of self-guidance in terms of declared 
policy for satisfactory conduct of operations. The grand design 
at any given time is also part of the official line, and dissent 
may be treated as deviation. 

Meador changes in the grand design Since 1949 have occurred 
twice--in 1951 and 1957--from hard to soft and back to hard. 
The controlling factor in such shifts has been the perception 
of the world distribution of power. The Chinese Conmunists 
view the distribution of power basically as winter. Depending 
on their analysis of the bipolar power balance, their grand 
design may identify only enemies outside the Communist bloc or 
may identify some non-Commnist countries as potential temporary 
allies, but ultimately does not tolerate an independent third 
power factor. 


Within & major period, the grand design is adjusted to 


exploit opportunities or accommodate setbacks provided by the 
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environment, resulting in varying identifications of enemies 

and wubedwices allies and in new decisions, both strategic and 
tactical. A number of variables, including China's international 
status, the degree of international tension, and the local 
topography of power in the Asian area, affect these decisions. 
Further, the information available to the decision-maker is 
probably not uniform in quality and quantity, and his estimate 

of others is likely to be affected by his own ambivalence 
regarding them. 

Within a major period there can be phases. Historically, 
some of these have derived from environmental developments 
permitting the elaboration of the pattern of operations in a 
consistent direction, incorporation of new patterns of operation 
and ehames of emphasis on patterns already being employed. In 
the einai’ period, there has been a phase which, in terms of 

the major goals of Chinese policy, is here described as aberrant 
and which has apparently been revised. The current grand design 
seems to have been brought into a state of stability, but it may 
not entirely satisfy the demands of the Chinese. — 

Certain patterns of tactics seem to vary within the limits 
of or without being determined by the grand design. In some 
cases there is a tactical rhythm corresponding to events occurring 
wit & single country. Other tactical operations are carried 
on for their own sake, apparently at a low level of priority. 

A pattern of operations may in one phase or period be Btrategically 


significant, in another only tactically significant. Tactical 
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operations are characteristically short-run and intended for 
limited effect. Mistakes made in conducting them are not 
ideological deviations. 

The Bdvanced here do not necessarily constitute 
a method of analysis applicable in its entirety to any specific 
sequence of events. It is the author's hope that they indicate 
the shape of a frame of reference Within which the questions 
appropriate to such analyses can be formulated. Some of the 
propositions may, hopefully, turn out to have predictive value, 
but not directly in relation to problems--which may be of 
considerable practical import--for whose understanding a much 
more refined analysis is necessary. 

What has been advanced here is intended es a general 
schema for the determination of what it is the Chinese Communists 
are trying to achieve in their relations with the non-Communist 
world. Beyond this loom the questions of how likely they are 
to succeed, me what points their efforts impinge on the 
spirations of others, and of what events within the range 
from conflict to conciliation are foreseeable or desirable as 


various patterns of international relations develop. 
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The evidences of a growing interest in comparative studies in 
political science and public administration are many and obvious. 
Bibliographies show that the literature of the subject is increasing 
at a rapid rate. Courses in comparative administration, mostly at 
the graduate level, are being offered at well over a dozen colleges 
and universities. Institutes and centers for teaching and research 
in public administration have been established in a score of coun- 
tries. The Inter-University Case Program has an ambitious project 
for producing cases dealing with technical assistance problems and 
with administration in foreign governments. Through collaborative 
efforts with individual scholars and with institutes of public 
administration abroad, approximately fifty cases of this kind have 
been written or are in preparation, with more to be expected. 


Beginning with the Conference on Comparative Administration 
held at Princeton in 1952 under sponsorship of the Public Adminis- 
tration Glearing House, a number of conferences and meetings have 
been devoted exclusively or partially to comparative administra- 
tion. The American Political Science Association in 1953 set up 
an ad hoc committee on comparative administration. After this com- 
mittee had been discontinued, the American Society for Public 
Administration established what is now known as the Society's 
"Comparative Administration Group." Members of this group, under 
the chairmanship earlier of Rowland Egger and now of Fred Riggs, 
have taken an active part in efforts to advance the theory and 
practice of comparative public administration. 


I have mentioned only a few items in what could be a long 
catalogue of events in the development of comparative studies. 
Perhaps the best single indication that comparative administration 
has acquired status and has "arrived" is the attention which the 
subject is scheduled to receive at this annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, where all of the panels 
in the public administration group and one in the comparative 
politics category are on this theme. Another interpretation might 
be that the current state of affairs in comparative studies must 
be poor indeed to require such an unusual if not unprecedented 
program emphasis. There is some truth in each explanation. 
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Dwight Waldo, who planned and organized this series of panels 
and then perhaps wisely retreated to Italy for a year, intended 
this paper and panel discussion to serve as a background for those 
to follow. He described the plan for ordering the panels as one 
which had in view "the strategy of proceeding from history through 
methodology and on to substance." Our objective, then, is a rather 
modest one of indicating where we are now in comparative adminis- 
tration studies and giving some idea as to how we got here. The 
other papers prepared for this annual meeting should take us farther 
along the road. They have not been available to me in preparing 
these remarks. Probably a survey of the development and status 

of comparative studies made after these papers can be taken into 
account would be substantially different. At any rate, any refer- 
ence which I may make to the contributions of my colleagues on 
these panels must be highly speculative and tentative. 


We do not lack analyses of trends in comparative studies, even 
at this early stage. In fact, there is a growing collection of 
them. Siffin, Presthus, Tickner, Diamant, Weidner, Riggs, and I, 
among others, have surveyed the existing literature, traced out 
patterns of development, and speculated about the future.t We are 
almost ready for a paper on trends in papers on trends. However, 

I will not attempt this, but only express my thanks for the help 

I have received from these sources. I will refer specifically 
only to the report on trends in the comparative study of public 
administration by Fred WV. Riggs, prepared for a panel in April of 
this year at the annual meeting of the American Society for Public 
Administration. He discerns three trends. The first is a trend 
from normative toward more empirical approaches. The second is 

a shift from what he chooses to call idiographic toward nomothetic 
approaches. Essentially this is a distinction between case studies 
and studies which seek explicitly to formulate and test general 
propositions. The third is a shift from a predominantly non- 
ecological to an ecological basis for comparative study. He 


- Siffin, William J., introductory essay in Toward the Compara- 
tive Study of Public Administration, Department of Government, 
Indiana University, 1957; Presthus, Robert V., "Behavior and 
Bureaucracy in Many Cultures," P.A.R., XIX (1959); Tickner, F.J., 
"A Survey and Evaluation of Comparative Research," P.A.R., XIX 
(1959); Diamant, Alfred, "The Relevance of Comparative Politics 
to the Study of Comparative Administration," Administrative 
Science Quarterly, V (June, 1960); Weidner, Edward W., The 
Search for Priorities_in Comparative Public Administration, 
Mimeo, 1959; Riggs, Fred W., Trends in the Study of Public 
Administration, Mimeo, 1961; Heady, Ferrel, "Recent Literature 
on Comparative Public Administration," Administrative Science 
Quarterly, V (June, 1960). 
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describes the first trend as fairly clear by now and the second 
and third as "perhaps only just emerging." I am in agreement with 
Riggs as to the relevance and importance of these trends, and have 
only minor reservations on matters of substance and terminology 
which need not be developed here. 


Rather than present another closely related set of trends, 
I will organize my comments around what I will call "motivating 
concerns" in comparative studies in administration up to now. The 
motivations which have resulted in comparative administration studies 
are complex and intermingled. In spite of this, perhaps there is 
utility in trying to sort them out and to analyze the effects of 
motivational differences on past developments and future prospects. 


Five such avenues for advancement in comparative studies will 
be identified: (1) the search for theory, (2) the urge for practi- 
cal application of knowledge to the problems of developing countries, 
(3) the incidental contribution to comparative administration of 
advances in the study of comparative politics generally, (4) the 
recent interest of scholars trained in the continental administra- 
tive law tradition, and (5) the intensified analysis on a compara- 
tive basis of perennial problems of public administration. 


Before doing this, perhaps we should consider briefly a rather 
troublesome question. It is: What do we mean by comparative admin- 
istration? In view of the general history of efforts to explain 
the scope of “administration" and "public administration," I hesi- 
tate to open up this matter of definition, and will try not to 
become enmeshed in it. However, there are two points upon which 
I want to comment. One is that there is competition for use of 
the phrase "comparative administration." The book Comparative 
Studies in Administration, published in 1959 by the University of 
Pittsburgh Press, compares the process of administration in different 
types of institutional settings, such as government agencies, busi- 
ness corporations, hospitals, and universities. The introductory 
essay, by James D. Thompson and others, contains this comment: 

"For reasons which are more accidental than logical, ‘comparative 
public administration' has been synonymous with cross-cultural or 
cross-national studies of administration, and comparative business 
administration has referred to business outside of the United States, 
or to the foreign operations of American firms. While the cultural 
dimension undoubtedly is essential to our understanding of admin- 
istration..., the comparative study of administration cannot be 
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limited to cultural comparison alone."© While acknowleding the 
validity of this last comment, it should be made clear that it is 
the cross-cultural aspect of comparison which concerns us here. 


Another suggestion goes in the opposite direction. In his 
paper on trends, Fred Riggs expressed as his personal opinion that 
the term "comparative" should be "restricted, strictly speaking, 
for empirical, nomothetic studies." I prefer not to try to work 
toward conformity in such a limitation as to what cross-national 
studies deserve the adjective "comparative." So, I suggest as 
suitable for our purposes language used in a draft statement on 
basic research and training in this field by the Comparative Admin- 
istration Group of ASPA. Here comparative public administration 
is described as "the theory of public administration as applied 
to diverse cultures and national settings" and "the body of factual 
data, by which it can be expanded and tested." This is a statement 
of scope less comprehensive than that used by Thompson but more 
inclusive than that suggested by Riggs. 


The most remarkable and persistent motivating concern in com- 
parative administration has been the heavy accent on theory and 
methodology. Writers in this field have felt strongly impelled 
to develop models, frameworks for analysis, criteria of relevance, 
and the like. These attempts at theory building have varied widely 
as to comprehensiveness and scope. Attention has been called fre- 
quently to this variety. Presthus has distinguished between theorists 
attempting broad, cross-cultural, all-encompassing formulations 
and those advancing more modest and restricted "middle-range" 
theories. Diamant discerns "general system" models and "political 
culture" models. 


From the voluminous contributions over a span of just a few 
years, no clear pattern of theory for comparative studies has 
emerged. About a year ago I suggested that major tendencies among 
the more comprehensive theory building efforts could be labelled 
as the "modified traditional," the “equilibrium or input-output" 
and the "bureaucratic orientation" alternatives. This may still 
be a defensible grouping, but the rate of production is rapid 


2 Thompson, James D., ed., Comparative Studies in Administration, 
Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959, p. 9. 
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and the papers on "models" prepared for this conference will call 
for a reconsideration even if it is not already overdue. 


The vicissitudes of an endeavor to keep up-to-date can be 
illustrated by reference to the output of just one scholar in this 
field - Fred W. Riggs. Mere acquaintance with all of his writings 
on comparative theory is in itself not an insignificant accomplish- 
ment. Also, we find here formulations and reformulations of closely 
related concepts, reflecting sustained efforts at refinement and 
precision. To illustrate, in his essay contribution to the Indiana 
University volume Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administra- 
tion, Riggs introduced the terms Agraria and Industria as models 
of societies of the intensive agricultural type and of the modern 
industrial type. Transitional societies in the process of rapid 
movement from Agraria toward Industria show a greater rate of change 
than societies nearer the equilibrium models. It may be assumed 
that such societies "will not be in equilibrium, that not all their 
elements are functionally related to a high degree, that many 
'disfunctions' will exist."3 These terms have had widespread use, 
despite objections that they imply a one-way-street with the tran- 
sition always being from the agrarian toward the industrial type. 
For instance, at the 1960 conference. of the SSRC Committee on 
Comparative Politics at Dobbs Ferry,4+ the term "transitional" was 
criticized as implying "a social Darwinian model of political 
development" which "would suggest that change is inevitable, that 
it proceeds in clearly identifiable stages, that subsequent evolu- 
tionary stages are necessarily more complex than those that preceded 
them, and that later stages are 'better' than their antecedents." 

To avoid these pitfalls, the suggestion was made that it might be 
more logical to speak of "amalgamate" than of transitional societies. 


In a later_essay on Models in the Comparative Study of Public 
Administration, - Riggs proposed the systematic use of deductive 
models rather than inductive models or images for the comparative 
study of public administration. He proposed building a set of 
deductive models in terms of structural-functional analysis. A 
society having many functionally specific structures could be called 
a refracted model. One having a single functionally diffuse struc- 
ture could be called a fused model. A model with characteristics 


3 Riggs, Fred W., "Agraria and Industria," in Siffin, William J., 
ed., Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administration, 
Department of Government, Indiana University, p. 99. 


4 Joseph LaPalombara, "The Comparative Roles of Groups in Political 
Systems," SSRC Items, 15 (June, 1961). 
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intermediate between fused and refracted could be called prismatic. 
These models, he explained, "would be ideal types, not to be found 
in any actual society, but perhaps approximated in some, and usefu 
for heuristic purposes and as an aid in the organization of data." 
These are considered by Riggs to be strictly deductive models, 
whereas Agraria, Industria and Transitia are inductive models or 
"images." There is obviously a close correlation between the 
Agraria-Transitia-Industria set of models on the one hand and the 
Fused-Prismatic-Refracted set on the other. The student of general 
systems theory must keep the relationships straight, while remem- 
bering that the models in neither set fit real societies exactly. 


Riggs is representative of theorists who have cast a wide net : 
and have formulated comprehensive societal theories. Others have a 
stressed the need for middle-range theory and have doubted whether e 
the theory required need be of "cosmic dimension," to use Presthus'! 
phrase. He advises that social scientists working in comparative 
administration "bite off smaller chunks of reality and... research 
these intensively." A good example of such limited theory formu- 
lation would be the efforts of a number of persons to work out a 
theory of bureaucracy in developing countries. Morroe Berger 
attempted this in his monograph Bureaucracy and Society in Modern 
Egypt/ and in his article "Bureaucracy East and West. Presthus 
has examined social values of Middle Eastern societies and the 
difficulties these impose on the adaptation of western bureaucratic 
norms.9 He contrasts "Weberian" and "Welfare" bureaucracy, and 
examines the disparities resulting from the claims based on welfare 
factors,. reflecting “essential differences in time, motivation, 
economic incentive, and educational values between western and 
traditional society." Such endeavors in the adaptation of bureau- 
cratic theory for comparative purposes should assist in a better 
understanding of the behavioral patterns in bureaucracies which 
have similar structural components. 


Whereas theory construction concerning both Western and under- 
developed administrative systems is relatively advanced, we have 
made little progress in theory designed for an understanding of 
communist administrative systems and their impact on the under- 
developed areas. Although there exist a few worthwhile single 


p. 22. 


Administrative Science Quarterly, I (March, 1957). 
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7 Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
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"The Social Bases of Bureaucratic Organization," Social Forces, 
38 (December, 1959), and "Weberian v. Welfare Bureaucracy in 
Traditional Society," Administrative Science Quarterly, VI 

(June, 1961). 
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country studies of communist bloc systems, 10 much more needs to be 
done not only in terms of an analysis of administrative structure 
and behavior but in terms of comparing communist bureaucracies, 
& developed and underdeveloped, with bureaucracies in the West and 
a in non-communist underdeveloped areas. 


Although some theoretical attention is paid to "totalitarian" 
societies and administrative systems by Riggs and Shils,11 there 
is a tendency to look on the communist systems as being outside the 
legitimate concern of comparative administration. This is an unfor- 
tunate tendency. For both technical and political reasons it would 
seem advisable to study the impact of communist administrative 
patterns on transitional societies. Technically some benefit could 
accrue to both the underdeveloped societies and the West. It is 
politically advisable, of course, because one major reason for 
Western technical assistance to transitional areas is the threat 
of competition from Russian and Chinese sources. 


Another urgent and understandable concern responsible for much 
of our available literature has been the practical application of 
knowledge to the problems of developing countries. The technical 
assistance programs of the U.S., the U.N., and the private founda- 
tions have not only been the means of attracting many individuals 
to comparative studies, but have directly or indirectly produced an 
array of their products. Some of these are basic materials on the 
administrative systems of individual countries, such as have come 
from institutes or centers established in the Philippines, Viet Nam, 
India, Israel, Iran and elsewhere. Others are recommendations from 
the outside expert as to lines for administrative development in 
a particular country. An outstanding example is Paul Appleby's 
survey on India.t© The United Nations and the International Institute 


LO See, for example: Fainsod, Merle, How Russia is Ruled, Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953, Ch. 12; Lindsay of 
Berker, Lord, "The Public Service in China," Public Administra- 
tion /Sydney7, XIV (1955), and Tickner, F.J., "Public Adminis- 
Yugoslavia," Indian Journal of Public Administration, 
V (1959). 


See Riggs, Fred W., "Agraria and Industria," op. cit. and Shils, 
Edward, "Political Development in the New States,” Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, II (April and July, 1960). 


Public Administration in India, Report of a Survey, Delhi: 
The Manager of Publications, 1953. 
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of Administrative Sciences have issued reports containing general 
guidelines for use in many countries, usually pased_upon question- 
naire responses on topics dealt with in the report .13 As Riggs 

has pointed out, comparative studies of this type have a normative 
approach and are prescriptive in tone. They may sometimes be 
hurried responses to deeply felt needs, with resulting deficiencies, 
but they do represent efforts which have long range value as well 

as immediate utility. : 


One of the common conclusions from technical assistance efforts 
in economic development programs is that administrative practice 
may be a crucial factor. This has been a frequent finding in the 
country reports prepared by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Redevelopment. Fred Riggs has called attention to sean 
administration as a neglected factor in economic development.1 
Hugh Keenleyside has stated that "of all the characteristics of 
national under-development, administrative inadequacy is the most 
prevalent, the most difficult to overcome, and the least likely to 
be recognized or if i: ne to be admitted, by the governmental 
authorities concerned."1 


13 See, for example: United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, Government Accounting and Budget Execution, New York, 
United Nations, 1952; United Nations Secretariat, Technical 
Assistance Administration, Report on the Technical Assistance 
Conference on Comparative Fiscal Administration, New York, 
United Nations, 1951; United Nations, Technical Assistance 
Programme, Public Administration Aspects of Community Develop- 
ment Programmes, New York, United Nations Office for Public 
Administration, 1959; Kingdom, Thomas D., Improvement of Organi- 
zation and Management in Public Administration: A Comparative 
Study, Brussels, International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, 1951; Burton, Ralph J. and Strait, Edward B., The 
Central Machinery of Government: Its Role and Functioning, 
Brussels, international Institute of Administrative Sciences, 
1951; and Stone, Donald C. and Associates, National Organiza- 
tion for the Conduct of Economic Development Programs, Brussels, 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences, 1954. 


14 "pyplic Administration: A Neglected Factor in Economic Develop- 
ment," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 305 (May, 1956). 


15 “p~dministrative Problems of Technical Assistance Administration," 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, August, 


1952, p. 345. 
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Recently we have had a series of preliminary attempts to 
examine more carefully the administrative environment in developing 
countries with reference particularly to the kind of civil service 
best designed to meet their needs. These closely parallel the 
inquiries into bureaucratic theory in such settings which have 
already been referred to. Several commentators have stressed the 
contrast between the tasks of the bureaucracy in a colonial area 
before independence and in a developing country afterward, and they 
have tried to identify the role of the bureaucrat in the emergent 
welfare state. For instance, Ralph Braibanti, in his "The Civil 
Service of Pakistan: A Theoretical Analysis,"16 concludes that 
even a superior colonial civil service, with ample opportunity for 
exercising leadership in a new state, may be ill-suited for the 
task because its orientation was to a different system with different 
problems. 


Edward W. Weidner and others have used the phrase "development 
administration" to designate this complex of problems. In a paper 
prepared for the ASPA regional meeting in Pittsburgh late in 1959, 
Weidner stressed "an urgent policy need to focus on how national 
development can be accelerated by administrative means."17 His 
paper, prepared for this 1961 meeting, on approaches and models 
for research in development administration, is further evidence of 
the current emphasis on and future promise of this merger of theory 
and practice in comparative studies.1l 


Up to this point I have dealt with contributions which pri- 
marily reflect the work of specialists in public administration. 
Any consideration of developments in comparative administration 


16 "the Civil Service of Pakistan: A Theoretical Analysis," 
South atlantic Quarterly, LVIII (1959). 


1f Op. oat., p. 22. 


18 In this effort, much help can be found in the work of economists 
and others primarily concerned with the process of economic 
development. The journal Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, published by the Research Center in Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change at the University of Chicago, is one 
source for numerous articles of interest and relevance to 
comparative administration. 
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must take into account, however, what has been happening in the 

field of comparative politics generally. Alfred Diamant has pro- 
vided an admirable survey in his 1960 article on "The Relevance of 
Comparative Politics to the Study of Comparative Administration." 

As he says, “students of comparative public administration can find 
in comparative politics a considerable body of substantive materials 
directly related to their own concerns, as well as increasingly 
sophisticated and self-conscious efforts at methodological clarifi- 
cation."19 Within the last decade, and particularly since the publi- 
cation of the Evanston Summer Seminar Report in 1953,20 there has 
been a major reorientation in the study of comparative politics. 

This is of concern to us for two reasons. In the first place, there 
is a close parallelism with what has happened in comparative admin- es 
istration studies. There has been strong dissatisfaction with is 
existing approaches. There has been a dominating search for a 

"conceptual framework" and a consequent burgeoning of proposed models 

and schemes of analysis. There has been a willingness and indeed 

eagerness to borrow and adapt concepts from sociology, economics, 

and related disciplines. There has been an urgent desire to focus 

attention on the developing or emerging nations. There has been 

an obvious gap between the need for field research and the amount 

of it actually being carried on. 


he calls "general system" models, "which set up a conceptual scheme 
for something called a political system or a society to apply to 
one or several societies." The second he terms a "political cul- 
ture" scheme which "starts from the proposition that societies and 
political systems are so diverse that one must first classify them 
before one can establish methods for comparison." Diamant feels 
that there is a much closer connection between theory and practice 
in the "political culture" than in the "general system" approach. 


my comments primarily to the volume edited by Gabriel Almond and 
James S. Coleman on The Politics of the Developing Areas,¢1 which 
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In addition to these general features, it is evident that any 


conceptual scheme for the comparative study of political systems 
must include in some fashion in the scheme a way of comparing the 
administrative elements in these political systems. 


Diamant finds two broad categories of available models. One 


I will comment briefly on each of these approaches, relating 
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utilizes both approaches and which was not available to Diamant for 
extensive treatment in his essay. 


The first objective of this book, as described in the Foreword, 
is "to construct a theoretical framework that makes possible, for 
the first time, a comparative method of analysis for political sys- 
tems of all kinds."22 Almond's introductory chapter endeavors to 
do this. It outlines a functional approach to comparative politics, 
which is the most impressive attempt we have at a "general system" 
scheme of analysis. The functional categories proposed are of two 
types: political or input functions; and authoritative governmental, 
or output, functions. The input functions are (1) political sociali- 
zation and recruitment, (2) interest articulation, (3) interest 
aggregation, and (4) political communication. The output functions 
are (1) rule-making, (2) rule application, and (3) rule adjudica- 
tion. The seven functions are performed "in all societies regard- 
less of scale, degree of differentiation, and culture."23 They 
are offered as a basis for comparing political systems, with particu- 
lar relevance to modern Western political systems on the one hand 
and non-Western primitive or traditional ones on the other. 


Without in the least questioning the utility of these cate- 
gories, a glance at the list is sufficient to make clear that the 
innovation is in the political functions rather than the govern- 
mental. As Almond admits, "the three authoritative governmental 
functions... are the old functions of 'separation of powers,' except 
that an’ effort has been made to free them of their structural over- 
tones,"24 and he goes on to say this threefold classification "will 
not carry us very far in our efforts at precise comparison of the 
performance of political systems."25 The stress in this analysis 
is on the political rather than the governmental functions, and 
this detracts considerably from its usefulness to those principally 
interested in the administrative aspects of comparative study. 


Almond's preference for the functional approach leads him to 
deprecate comparative studies with a structural emphasis. Although 
he believes that political systems can be compared with one another 
structurally, Almond argues that this approach is of limited 
utility. "It is like comparative anatomy without a comparative 
physiology." 26 Structural analysis, he says, can be misleading, 


e2 Ibid., p. v. 
p. 5. 
a4 Ibid., Pp. 17. 
Ibid., p. 55. 
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because it may ignore the functional difference between two like 
structures. Thus Almond would appear to be opposed to comparative 
efforts which focus on a single structure, such as bureaucracy. 

In the area of comparative administration he would rather ask such 
questions as: how is the rule application function performed in 
various societies; what structures are involved; and, how do these 
structures apply rules? 


Almond's major objection to a structural approach does not 
vitiate its utility in the comparative study of public administra- 
tion, however. To focus on the public bureaucracy, for example, 
is not automatically to ignorethe probability that it performs 
other functions than rule application. Indeed, if all structures 
are multi-functional, as Almond hypothesizes, it may be just as 
valuable for the study of comparative government and administration 
to focus on a universally existing structure and to investigate 
the differing functions it performs as it is to focus on one func- 
tion and identify the structures which perform it. Tracing a given 
function through a multitude of structures would appear to present 
greater problems of conceptualization and research than singling 
out one structure and analyzing the functions which it performs. 
Riggs, in his essay Comparative Bureaucracy: A Focus for the Study 
of Comparative Politics,<-f has focused on bureaucratic structure 
and has traced the different functions performed by various bureauc- 
racies. This approach has also been taken by Eisenstadt. 28 


Almond and Coleman have also furnished a set of helpful 
groupings for differentiating among existing political systems on 
a "political culture" basis. Several years ago Almond outlined 
four political cultures to be found in the world today: (1) the 
Anglo-American; (2) the Continental European; (3) the preindustrial 
and partially industrial; and (4) the totalitarian.29 In the con- 
cluding chapter of The Politics of the Developing Areas, Coleman 
suggests a more refined system for classification of political 
systems in underdeveloped areas, according to the criteria of degree 
of competitiveness (competitive, semi-competitive, and authoritarian) 


27 Prepared for the Subcommittee on Comparative Bureaucracy, Com- 
mittee on Comparative Politics, Social Science Research Council, 
September, 1958, Mimeo. 

28 See Eisenstadt, S.N., "Bureaucracy and Bureaucratization, 

A Trend Report and Bibliography," Current Sociology, VII (1958), 

and "Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization and Debureaucratization," 

Administrative Science Quarterly, IV (December, 1959). 
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and degree of political modernity (modern, mixed, and traditional). 
Such a classification assumes certain properties of a modern 
political system, characterized particularly by "a fairly clear 
differentiation between governmental and political spheres and by 

a relatively high degree of functional specificity of structure, 
both governmental and political."30 The African-Asian countries 

are grouped into six types, and a "functional profile" is presented 
for each type. These are political democracy, tutelary democracy, 
terminal colonial democracy, modernizing oligarchy, colonial and 
racial oligarchy, and traditional oligarchy. These types are adapted 
from the essay by Edward Shils on Political Development in the New 
States,31 which also suggests a half dozen “alternatives of develop- 
ment” in the emerging states. The tentative nature of such typing 
is underlined not only by the differences between the Coleman and 
Shils typologies, but also by the interesting fact that the tabular 
presentation in the Coleman chapter includes a seventh category 

of "conservative oligarchy" under which six countries are listed 
(Jordan, Iran, Cambodia, Laos, Liberia, and Libya). This type is 
not referred to in the text and apparently is surplus to the six- 
fold classification set forth there. 


Nevertheless, such classificatory schemes do promise to be 
helpful both in general comparisons of political systems and in 
comparisons of administrative aspects such as the role of bureauc- 
racies in different countries. The types appear to be derived 
from existing states, and the functional profiles are a source for 
hypotheses about what to expect and what not to expect in a particu- 
lar country which has been tentatively assigned to one of the types. 


Another development which may result in fresh and different 
contributions to comparative public administration is the growing 
interest in the subject on the part of European scholars in admin- 
istrative law and the administrative sciences. The gap in approach, 
in understanding and in communication between American students 
of administration and their counterparts in Europe, particularly 
on the continent, has often been commented upon. It has been 
evident’ in many ways -in the debate over the term public adminis- 
tration versus administrative science or administrative sciences, 
for example, and in the discussions at international meetings 


30 Almond and Coleman, op. cit., p. 559. 


31 Op. cit. 
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sponsored by the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
and in the pages of the journal published by the Institute. In 
recent years there have been signs of an increasing mutuality of 
interest, however. Comparative studies of Western administrative 
systems by Poul Meyer,32 Fritz Morstein Marx,33 and Brian Chapman3 
have contributed greatly. So has the study prepared for UNESCO by 
Andre Molitor on university teaching of public administration. 35 


A recent noteworthy illustration of European interest in 
problems of comparative studies in administration is the article 
by Dr. Roman Schnur published in the ‘Jest German Verwaltungs Archiv 
in January of this year.36 Schnur reviews for the German reader 
the relevant literature, primarily American, and makes some evalua- 
tive comments. These cannot be examined fully here, but they 
deserve attention. 


A minor item of interest in Schnur's analysis is that he 
traces the current emphasis in the United States on comparative 
public administration back to three factors. The first two of 
these are (a) the influence of German immigrants since about 1933 
and (b) the translation of the writings of Max Weber (which is 
connected to the first point). The third factor he mentions is the 
final entrance of the United States into world politics after 1945. 


Of more importance is Schnur's treatment of such questions 
as the meaning of the term "comparison" in the social sciences, 
and the meaning of the concept "public administration." He con- 
cludes that ultimately the goal of comparison is comprehensive 
theory, and that this goal is recognized in American literature 
in comparative public administration. He argues that public admin- 
istration is concerned both with understanding and with prescription 
for action, and he suggests a division of the field into Adminis- 
trative Theory and Administrative Politics. The former has as its 
subject the phenomena of administration approached fundamentally 


32 Administrative Organization: A Comparative Study of the 
Organization of Public Administration, London, 1957. 


33 The Administrative State, Chicago, 1957. 


34 The Profession of Government, London, 1959. 


35 The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Public Adminis- 
tration, Paris, UNESCO, 1959. 


36 "Uber Vergleichende Verwaltungswissenschaft," Verwaltungs 
Archiv, 52 (January, 1961). 
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unrestricted in its questions and answers. The latter is a dogmatic 
discipline with its distinguishing mark being the assumption of 
obligation for administration. He points out that it is precisely 
this property of being a non-dogmatic social science that makes it 
difficult in Europe, in contrast to the United States, to get a 
proper understanding of Administrative Theory. He characterizes 
those trained in continental administrative law as given to an 
exclusively dogmatic habit of thinking, and this is the basis for 
his concluding observation that German and almost all European 
public administration has fallen behind. 


We can expect a difference in perspective as our European 
colleagues turn their attention more toward comparative studies. 
One result may be a redress in the balance away from emphasis on 
the emerging countries. Another may be a more skeptical attitude 
toward the wider ranging types of theoretical formulations. 


vi 


A final contributory source for advances in comparative studies 
which I shall mention is research from a comparative perspective 
in the traditional subject matters areas in the general field of 
public administration. These include such standard topics as admin- 
istrative organization and management, personnel administration, 
fiscal administration, field administration, administration of public 
enterprises, regulatory administration, and administrative responsi- 
bility and control. 


The parochial interest in these matters in the past among 
American students of public administration is well known. We have 
tended to be fascinated by our own experiences and the lessons 
learned from them, and only mildly concerned about how similar 
problems have been dealt with elsewhere. ‘hen we have looked for 
comparative data, we have turned mostly to the countries of Western 
Europe. Until recently, little attention was paid to historical 
experience in other cultures, or to current developments in the 
amalgamate countries where new patterns are emerging. 


This situation is changing fast. A trend analysis of the 
literature in most of these areas would show more emphasis on com- 
parative studies in both the developed and underdeveloped parts 
of the world.37 Two of the papers at the conference fall into 


37 For citations to this literature, see Heady and Stokes, Compara- 
tive Public Administration: A Selective Annotated Bibliography 
(2nd Ed.), Institute of Public Administration, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1960. 
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this category - the one by Fesler on areal organization of adminis- 
tration and the one by Morstein Marx on problems of control and 
responsibility. The cumulative effect of such efforts will not 
only be increased knowledge in the specialized fields but also an 
enrichment of the data upon which more generalized comparative 
studies may be based. 


At present, there is a wide variation among these subjects as 
to what has already been accomplished. In some the progress is 
already impressive, in others promising beginnings have been made, 
and in still others almost everything is still waiting to be done. 
For example, much comparative work has been done on public enter- 
prises and national economic planning. The ubiquity of government 
corporations, the stress on public enterprise in the welfare 
economies of the developing countries, the extensive technical 
assistance programs devoted to aiding these programs, and the 
interest of the economists in problems of economic development have 
all contributed to the relatively advanced position which has been 
reached, 


Comparative studies of civil service systems have also appeared 
in some profusion. Prominent recent examples dealing with Europe 
and the West are The Profession of Government by Chapman and The 
Administrative State by Morstein Marx. Non-‘Jestern personnel systems 
have also been the subject of technical assistance studies. Refer- 
ence has already been made to investigations completed or in process 
of bureaucratic performance in transitional countries, and to the 
promise ‘of a bureaucratic orientation for comparative purposes 
generally. In fiscal administration, the country economic surveys 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the tax system studies of the international program in taxation at 
Harvard have been valuable, as have several publications of the 
United Nations. In his article on "Prismatic Society and Financial 
Administration," Fred Riggs has formulated a general theory of 
fiscal administration for transitional countries which should be 
a stimulus to field research.3 Although there are numerous surveys 
of administrative organization in individual underdeveloped coun- 
tries, there is no study dealing with non-Western administrative 
systems comparatively. 


One area which has been neglected, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, is regulatory administration. Administrative 
law of the continental variety and of the Anglo-Saxon type has pro- 
duced an enormous literature in the Western countries using one 
or the other system. Almost nothing has been done, however, to 
study the regulatory process in underdeveloped areas. Scattered 
studies in Latin America and on rare occasions elsewhere are all 


38 Administrative Science Quarterly, V (June, 1960). 
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we have available. In view of the critical nature of regulatory 
programs in transitional countries, and the intriguing mixed regu- 
latory systems which have developed in some of them (such as Israel, 
the Philippines, Turkey, and Mexico), this is research which deserves 
to be done. Similarly, we are badly in need of more attention to 
issues of administrative control and responsibility in emerging 
countries, particularly those that can be labeled as tutelary democ- 
racies. Our concepts on these issues are almost exclusively the 
product of experience in a few Western democratic systems. 


In conclusion, let me list in a summary fashion some sugges- 
tions as to lines of emphasis, and priorities among them, based 
upon this review of the past development of comparative studies in 
administration. These suggestions do not reflect a belief that 
there is any one "best way" to advance in comparative studies. 

On the contrary, experimentation and diversity are assumed to be 
highly desirable rather than otherwise. The items are listed 
roughly in order of importance. 


1. We urgently need to step up the amount of field research 
which is. being carried on. This will call for a much greater allo- 
cation of resources in manpower and money than in the past. As 
much reliance as possible should be placed on country and regional 
centers for public administration research in the emerging areas. 


2. A systematic and extended effort should be made to explore 
alternative approaches to comparative studies and to advance the 
theory of comparative administration. The Comparative Administra- 
tion Group of the American Society for Public Administration has 
drawn up a program for basic research and training which will attack 
this problem if the necessary support can be found. 


3. We should take advantage of opportunities to coordinate 
our research interests with those of our colleagues in comparative 
politics and other related fields. For example, comparative 
research on bureaucracies ties in closely with the comparative 
study of interest groups39 and the comparative study of elites.40 


39 See "A Comparative Study of Interest Groups and the Political 
Process," American Political Science Review, 52 (1958). 


40 See Lasswell, Lerner, and Rothwell, The Comparative Study of 
Elites, Stanford University Press, 1952. 
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Jointly planned field research projects could be of mutual benefit. 
The Dobbs Ferry conference report recognizes this by stressing the 
importance of studying relations between interest groups and the 
bureaucracy, particularly in societies whree the policy-making role 
of bureaucracy has increased in recent years. 


4, A continuing and broadened emphasis should be given to 
evaluation of the impact of technical assistance programs on the 
social, economic, and political behavior of developing countries, 
not only as a corrective for future technical assistance programs 
but for the comparative study of administration as well. Case 
studies are excellent vehicles for this purpose. 


5. Relatively more attention should continue to be given to 
the administrative systems of the emerging nations. In addition, 
a start should be made toward filling the gaps in our knowledge 
of administration in the Communist-bloc countries. 


6. Comparative studies of segments of administration should 
be encouraged. Even though such research does not pretend to 
provide direct comprehensive comparisons of whole systems of admin- 
istration, it does indirectly assist such broader analysis while 
contributing to knowledge of the specialized field. 


7. Teaching materials for courses in comparative administra- 


tion are inadequate and hard to make available for student use. 
An introductory textbook treatment of the subject, or even a book 
of readings, would help to increase the number and improve the 
content of such courses. 
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by Bert F. Hoselitz and Ann Ruth Willner 
The University of Chicago 
Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The 


American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6 - 9, 1961 


The goal of American foreign policy toward underdeveloped countries 

has been and still appears to be that of securing conditions within these 
countries which will induce them to remain in our political camp or, at a 
minimum, not join the communist camp. The conditions have been defined as 
those of political stability, economic health, and military security suf- 
ficient to withstand the appeal Communism holds for the hungry and to resist 
the threat of its incursion through external aggression. These conditims 
can be viewed alternatively as intermediate goals and as means toward the 
attainment of the ultimate goal of military-political security and economic 
welfare of the United States. Similarly, economic development can be 

viewed as a means toward the creation of conditions of political stability 
and economic health and the build-up of military forces as a deterrence to 
military aggression. And alternatively, they can be viewed as intermediate 
instrumental goals in the hierarchy of goals. Within this framework, economic 
aid becomes the means toward the achievement of economic development and 
military aid the means toward the build-up of military security. And 

Specific programs and projects may in turn be viewed as intermediary means, 


__ As these are set out in broad terms, it is apparent that those charged 
with making the linkages between the elements in this hierarchy of objectives 
can be faced with dilemmas of choice at any levd. Intermediate goals may be 
conflicting rather than complementary, so that one can only be obtained at 
the sacrifice of the other. And some solution must be found to the problem 
of which is most likely to maximize the possibilities of attaining the 
witimate overriding goal. Equally important goals may compete for allocation 
of limited means. When further specified in concrete terms at any level 
alternatives increase and dilemmas of choice multiply. ’ 


It has become dramatically apparent in recent years that the outcomes 
Anerican foreign aid was designed to help effect are further than ever from 
realization. And it is the contention of the authors, among many others 
that this can be attributed in part to the failure of those who formulate 
and implement American policy to make decisions and take action consistent 
a the goals of that policy. When faced with the dilemmas of choice 
between alternative intermediate goals, alternative means, alternative 
Se nents Shae through which and through whom to work, and alternative 
alg sE+8 they have too often not resolved these dilemmas in favor of 
wy alternatives likely to yield optimal results in terms of the chief 

jective, When the choice has been between progress toward a long-range 
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goal or immediate satisfaction of a short-run objective, they have too , 
often given priority to the latter. And short-run gains have resulted in 
long-run losses when action taken to gain short-run objectives have obscured 
the long-range target and deflected energies away from it. 


We have said that the gap between the aspirations of American policy 
toward the achievement of specified conditions in underdeveloped countries 
and the actual consequences can be only in part attributed to the decisions 
and actions of those who make and execute American policy. For we do not 
wish to fall into the fallacy, too often employed by those who cite the 
"failures" of foreign aid, of assuming that this country's actions are ~ 
the major determinant of the direction of history elsewhere. It must not 
be forgotten that when we speak of the goals of foreign aid as outcomes, 
these are outcomes which we hope or expect to occur in other countries. 


Intervening between the outcomes desired by us and their actual attain- 
ment are not only the measures taken by our policy-makers but to a far 
greater degree the decisions made and the actions taken by their counterparts 
in these countries. These counterparts, whether as individuals, groups, 

or institutions, serve as the instrumentalities through which part of the 
design and much of the flow of foreign aid must take place. Our measure 

of control over the decisions and actions of these counterparts is limited; 
and these may bear little relation to what may be needed to obtain the 
responses and consequences we aim at in these countries. This is one of the 
major operational risks of a policy designed in one country to produce 
results in another. 


While those who originally framed our foreign aid program did not op- 
timistically expect that loans, grants, technicians and advisors injected 

at one end of a funnel would rapidly produce visible economic development 

and political stability at the other end, they did anticipate that aid would 
have some catalytic effect. This expectation was based upon certain as- 
sumptions concerning relationships between policy-makers and populations, 
decisions, actions and responses in the recipient countries, And the logical 
model, briefly outlined above, was framed. 

_ Subsequent developments, as we shall mdicate, have demonstrated how 

wide of the mark some of these assumptions were. For policy-makers in other 
countries have not necessarily shared the goals, endeavored to select means, 
or employed the strategies which might have helped to put such a model into 
effect. Within the realities of their political contexts, they have evolved 
their own sets of goal hierarchies. And even where their allocation pre= 
ferences, when faced with dilemmas of choice, bore some congruence with ours 
they were often not in a position to make the requisite decisions and/or 
take the requisite actions. 


The problem then becomes one of how to minimize the operational risks 
of a policy which ultimately depends for its effectiveness on the coices 

made by others as well as those made by us. Can we formulate the outlines 
of a pragmatic policy in which the decisions taken by others under certain 
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given conditions have some predictability and can thus be used as the basis 
for further decisions on our part? 


We suggest that a first step is the examination of the political 
realities and economic necessities that have confronted policy-makers in 
these countries and the ways in which they have faced them. How have our 
policy-makers viewal these realities and aided them in surmounting problems? 
Have the approache.. of either or both been realistic? What is a realistic 
approach in terms of our ultimate goals? What types of policy-makers 
seem to serve these goals best? 


Political Realities and the Dilemmas of Choice 


The failure to recognize that economic development and the growth of 
democratic political institutions are both closely associated with a total 
process of modernization, necessitating innovations in basic values and 
behavior patterns, resulted in a rather naive and widespread expectation 
that external assistance could be the major catalytic agent in the mobili- 
zation of resources, capital, and human energies in the newly~independent 
countries. Underlying this expectation were implicit assumptions whose 
weaknesses have only gradually become evident. These were in the nature of 
stereotypes concerning the leadership of new nations, the bulk of their 
populations and the relationship between them. 


Because leaders had exhibited a unity of outlook and of goals in their 
nationalist struggle for political independence, it was anticipated that 
they would continue to share a similar unity of outlook on the more specific 
goals of maximization and distribution of the benefits of national inde- 
pendence and on the means to implement them. Since these nationalist elites 
had aroused their followers to political activity with the slogans of 
modernization and economic uplift and continued to support these goals on 
the level of rhetoric, they were assumed to be as strongly motivated toward 
their achievement on the levels of decision and action. 


The bulk of the population was seen as sunk in poverty, illiteracy 
and provincialism, but as almost uniformly desirous of lifting itself 
beyond them once shown the way and given the means to do so. And the 
leadersh ip was viewed as being able to exert the same charismatic influence 
upon its followers in stimulating behavior appropriate to change as had 
Served to arouse them to political action for national independence. In 
short, a certain stable relationship was inferred as existing between the 
power~holders on the national governmental level and the people, such that 
aid given through the former to the latter would have a positive impact upon 
them, Here is visible an ethnocentric conception of social relatim. The 
history of western nationalist movements and, even more strongly the history 
of economic aid under the Marshall plan,seemed to confirm this interpretation 
So strongly that its power became almost that of a stereotype, 
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But in reality, the conditions of ferment that had their inception in 
the nationalist movements for independence from colonial rule were only 
temporarily stilled by the attainment of political independence. When the 
satisfaction and euphoria at the achievement of this goal evaporated, signs 
of restlessness began to reemerg, manifesting dissatisfaction and protest 
analogous to those preceding thu height of nationalist agitation in the 
later colonial period. In short, the post-independence period of most South 
and Southeast Asian countries is also one of latent or chronic revolutionary 
ferment. 


What has changed in the main between the pre- and post~independence 
periods are the goals, the protagonists, their alignments, and their patterns 
of relationships. In the late colonial period, political independence 

served as the single dominant goal to unify many diverse groups. Now the 
goal can be generally defined as that of obtaining the benefits held out by 
nationalist leaders as the inevitable outcome of successful anti-colonialisnm. 


But for different groups these benefits may take different forms in 
concrete or symbolic terms. It is far easier to obtain agreement over more 
general abstract principles on the level of rhetoric than it is with respect 
to decisions and actions. This undoubtedly explains also why the objectives 
pictured by Asian leaders are couched in such vague and general terms. 
Nevertheless, the peasant sees the abstraction as more land or higher income 
from market crops and the tenant-farmer as land for himself; workers and 
artisans look for higher wages or more purchasing power fron their wages; 
petty entrepreneurs look for loans and subsidies and protection from foreign 
competitions Whether in the form of concrete items of consumption, more 
educational opportunities, increased status, or simply egalitarian treatment 
by those above them, those who were awakened to join the struggle for inde- 
pendence by slogans of democratic equality and economic opportunity in- 
creasingly demand the benefits held out to them. And those who were not 
awakened then have since joined their ranks as a result of the activities 

of political parties that have begun to penetrate even the remote villages. 


In the independence struggle of the late colonial period, the main 
protagonists were divided into two camps, the nationalist leaders and their 
followers and the non-indigenous ruling group. The former, might be viewed 
as a unit making in effect a single demand upon the latter. At the present 
time, one might view them as consisting of several unities ranzed along 


a vertical axis and many more on horizontal levels intersecting the vertical 
axis. 
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At the top of the vertical axis are those who comprise the dominant 
central or national ruling elite. Below them are the intermediary leaders 
or intervening elites. These may be regional leaders or leaders of specific 
ethnic groups or sub-cultures of the population. At the bottom of the 
pyramid is the bulk of the popwlation which, for some countries, may in turn 
be divided into urban and semi-urban elements, on the one hand, and rural 
elements on the other. Along the horizontal axis is a plurality of groups with 
particularistic goals and orientations depending upon religious, ethnic, 
jinguistic and occupational lines. 


Depending upon the criteria employed and the particular social structure 
of any given country, a range of possible alignments and realignments among 
these groups is discernible. Over the past decade, they have been formed 
and reformed mainly in terms of a struggle for power and position among 
members of the national elite and increasingly also among members of the 
intermediate elites seeking entry into the national elites. Although many 
of these conflicts may have been motivated by personal political ambitions, 
by the desire to obtain or retain roles on the national scene with their 
accompanying emoluments, they were publicly waged in the name of benefits 
for the people at large or for some specific group of the population. Since 
the newly~independent governments initially assumed democratic forms and 
established, m the formal level at least, institutions such as parliaments, 


political parties, and elections, these provided public outlets for this 
articulation. 


As a result, the traditionally passive elements of the population have 
begun to make themselves felt in the political arena. It is true that the 
establishment of nominally democratic government among peoples with little 
experience in expressing preferences, making political choices and exercising 
initiative did not lead to notable success in that the democratic forms of 
political action did not achieve substance. Nevertheless, these forms of 
political organization coming after the mobilization of people in mass 

actions against the colonial elite, have had the effect of loosening the 
norms of authoritarian rule in many developing nations. 


Historically, the meaningful units for an analysis of the political 
process in these countries were two: the government or rulers and the people 
or the ruled. Governments were traditionally quasi-feudal or colonial 
bureacracies with authority and commands flowing down from the top and 
obedience expected and obtained from below. This has become less true with 
the change from non-indigenous rulers to those of national origin. No 

longer can those on the upper levels hold the easy expectation that the 

flow of authority downward will encounter a flow of acquiescence (or at 

most passive resistance) upward. The exercise of authority has been partially 
modified by the need to attain consensus. The flow has become to some 

extent reciprocal as leaders on each level must increasingly seek to pacify 
politically aware followers in order to retain a following that will continue 
to support them and their expressed goals. 
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What apparently resulted from the early years of independence was 

the development and articulation of a profusion of particularistic goals, 
reflecting the orientations of the pluralistic societies of these countries. 
They tend increasingly to be expressed in the form of specific demands, 

and to exhibit incongruity and contradiction. This has been accompanied 

by the broader diffusion of political roles and power as the ranks of the 
national elites were augmented from below. At the same time, the institu- 
tional structures were insufficiently developed to reconcile these claims 
fully and transform them into policy and performance. 


Not only what nationalist leaders had sought from colonial rulers but 
often even more than they had demanded was now being asked of them in diluted 
and diverse forms by those under their political rule; from the intermediary 
leaders themselves, from the populace acting indirectly through intermediary 
leaders, or directly from the populace itself. And the weapons they have 
taught the latter to use can be used against them. Like the colonial rulers 
whom they supplanted, they sit on a potentially seething cauldron. For 
revolution, already a historical fact and thus recognized as andternative to 
frustration, becomes a future possibility. 


Seen in long-range perspective, the national power elite in such a 
situation has several alternatives open to it, each with its advantages, dis- 
advantages and probable consequences. One is to inhibit the development of 
these pressures from below and to close off or repress the outlets for their 
expression and further dissemination. This is especially attractive to tradi- 
tion-based elites intent on preserving, insofar as possible, traditionalistic 
structures. This has the advantage of preserving their power positions. But 
the cost of maintaining repressive mechanisms increases as the difficulties 
of insulating the populations from modernizing pressures increase. And the 
increasing costs are frequently met by diminishing the returns that have 
heretofore been expected by the population. Ultimately, when repressive 
measures go too far and frustration is strongly felt at some point in the 
society, an explosive situation leading to overt revolution results. 


A second alternative is to permit or encourage minimal transformations 
by satisfying the most strongly felt and expressed demands. This has the 
advantage of draining off some of the potential revolutionary threat, but it 
only delays the inevitable outcome. It is a choice frequently made by what 
a compromising elite who sustains its power position by giving in at points 
of maximum pressure. Yet in long-range terms these elites are in a position 
analogous to that of former welfare colonial rulers and ultimately face a 
replication of the situations faced by the latter. For even the minimal 
modernization they permit in such a field as education, for example, 
produces potential rival leaders who will view them as a stumbling block 
to the promotion of the kind of modernization and change the training and 
new orientations of these newcomers leads them to believe necessary. 
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A third alternative is to attempt to satisfy the rising and ever 
widening circles of wants. But here again, as in the preceding alternative 
outlined, satisfactions are likely to result in further increasing pressures 
upon the center. As articulated wants press in accelerated fashion upon 
the limited resources of developing countries, satisfactions cannot continue 
to be provided simply by dividing the existing pie even on the most equitable 
basis. What is required is to increase the size of the pie as rapidly--or 
almost as rapidly-~as wants grow. The only long-range defense compatible 
with accelerating demands lies in stimulating the sorts of structural modi- 
fications conducive to increasing supplies on a similarly accelerated basis. 
The elite which recognizes this necessity and directs its efforts toward 
plans, programs, and measures of implementation in conformity with it, i.e. 
a genuinely modernizing elite, stands the best chance of maintaining its 
leadership and promoting stability. 


We have outlined here an abbreviated model of a process occurring over 
time in the Asian countries which may be applicable with slight variations 
to describe other new nations. Before illustrating the types of decisions 
actually taken by leaders facing the dilemmas inherent in this process, 
however, it might be well to make a few further distinctions. One is that 
between goals on the leadership level and goals on lower levels of the 
vertical axis. Another is that between the components of follower demand in 
terms of their implications for revolutionary activity. 


We have already implied that national leadership faces a dilemma be= 
tween the goals it sets for the country at large, which are long-range goals, 
and those of the followers which are essentiallv short-run and hence felt in 
concrete and immediate terms. The need to attain the intermediate goals 
necessitates the maintenance of a high degree of centralized power. Yet to 
prevent the goals of the masses from becoming means by which intermediary 
leaders can seek to unseat the central elites, these are forced to diffuse 
power. Again we have assumed here that the goals of elites for the main- 
tenance of power and those of sub-elites for the attainment of power represent 
means toward the achievement of national or sub-group ends. But we can also 
distinguish this from the desire for power maintenance or acquisition simply 


for the economic, social, status and prestige perquisites to which it gives 
aCCeSS 


What we have called, in the general sense, demand can be further 
Classified typologicaliy, and with reference to intensity, into expectation 
and aspiration. (Here we reverse the terminology and referents of Wolf ,pp. 
305~308) . Expectations are a manifestation of the prevailing norms set by 
the immediate social and cultural environment. Whether defined in economic 
or social terms, the basis of its formation is that which is considered 
rightfully owing to one. The source of the sense of rightness may be what 
one's ancestors have enjoyed, or what one has had in the past, i.e., what is 
due by tradition or standing in relation to others. Aspiration, on the 
other hand, may be defined as that which one would like to have, a hope of 
future gain, an expectation projected into the future. 
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Whereas unrealized aspirations, result in a feeling of disappointment, 
unrealized expectations result in a sense of deprivation. The first may 

be tolerable; the second is intolerable. The deprived individual feels 
impelled to remedy the material and psychic frustrations brought about by 
the unrealized expectation by whatever means open to him. Whereas dis~ 
appointment may breed the seeds of incipient revolution, deprivation serves 
as catalyst for revolutionary action. 


The point of this distinction is to lay stress on the fact that the leade’s 
of the new nations could not satisfy in many cases the immediate expectations 

of their populations, much less their aspirations for the future. In countries 
such as Burma, Vietnam, and Indonesia, wartime occupation and subsequent 

military activities in the independence struggles disrupted and destroyed a 

part of the prewar productive apparatus and installations. Reconstruction 

needs absorbed much of the available capital resources and foreign aid 
contributions. Additional problems of absorbing refugees, as in India, Pakistan, 
South Korea and South Vietnam made further demands upon limited resources. 

At the same time, the replacement on many levels of the bureaucracy of skilled 

or relatively skilled administrators by unskilled ones, especially where 
political reliability, party and faction loyalty were the criteria of appointment, 
meant that pre-independence norms of governmental performance became even 

more difficult to restore. 


In the absence of coercive measures, incompatible with the newly achieved 
"democracy", to force further sacrifices for development upon populations 
whose aspirations were aroused but whose normal expectations could only with 
difficulty be satisfied, leaders were indeed on the horns of a dilemma. 

India was in the position of having unexpended sterling balances from her 

use as an Allied base in World War II which mitigated the problem somewhat. 
Other countries succeeded in staving off serious trouble for a few years as a 
result of windfalls from the Korean War. But as aspirations were internalized 
and became turned into expectations that could not be realized, except for 

the few, national leaders resorted to one or another or a combination of 

three strategies to maintain their power and retain the confidence of their 
followers. 


_ The first might be termed the scapegoat strategy. Failures were at= 
tributed to external circumstances and/or projected upon external agents. 
The external circumstances might have been the need to protect the country 
against an outside threat, as in Korea or Vietnam, or to incorporate as yet 
unincorporated parts of the new national domain, as Kashmir for India and 
Pakistan and Irian for Indonesia. The external agent may have been the ex- 
Colonial power, as the Nethsrlands in the case of Indonesia, or the British, 
with their insistence upon the maintenance of a base in Ceylon. We do mt 
wish to imply that there may not have been some basis of reality in these 
explanations. Insofar as they provided the rationale for the allocation of 
resources to the defense sector, resources for consumption and investment in 
bent development projects were lessened. They served as scapegoat mechanisms, 
ert. by repeatedly focusing public attention on a particular sore spot 
Owhich, by implication, all current ills were attributed. Thus they 
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deflected frustration away from the immediate economic ills, the mal- 
administration and corruption within the bureacracy, the growing disparity 
between the groups favored by special privileges through access to govern- 
ment officials able to provide them and those on whom special privileges of 
others placed greater burdens. 


This strategy had the double advantage of building upon an already exis- 
ting nationalism which was easy to whip up to greater heights while providing 
an almost invulnerable defense for the national elite. Its symbolic content 
was such that other potential leaders dared disagree only at the risk of 
being accused of harboring unpatriotic, pro-colonial, and pro-enemy sentiments. 
It therefore served as a unifying element for diversely oriented and potentially 
conflicting intermediary leaders and as influence coordinating certain voiced 
demands, and support of the masses. 


Another advantage was that a number of secondary effects were associated. 
with this policy. Criticisms that resources were not being allocated to meet 
consumer needs could be defended on the grounds that maximum resource alloca- 
tion was needed toward an objective of foreign policy designed to preserve 
or enhance national prestige. The objective need not even be seen as being 
near attainment. For the subsequent argument could be advanced that the task 
was now so difficult that more sacrifices were necessary. In Indonesia, for 
example, Sukarno’s political opponents were wont to remark privately: "Prices 
have gone up again. It’s about time for Bung Karno to give another speech 
about Irian." But they could not afford such statements in public. 


The second strategy might be termed satisfaction of expectations on the 
symbolic level. This is in effect the rechanneling of what are fundamentally 
economic frustrations into seemingly meaningful, goal-directed, zeal-inspiring, 
energy~absorbing activities. The encouragement of the formation of associ= 
ations, clubs and groups, such as unions, cooperatives, cultural organization, 
etc. was an example of this. Movements for the exclusive use of one language 
on the national levs1 or in education, could be seen as serving this function. 
In actuality, such organizations only realized in a very limited sense the 
objectives they were set up to promote or reflected the actual needs of their 
mmbers. Nevertheless, they gave the latter a sense of participation and 
achievement, without commensurate power, and an expectation of future gain. 

In one sense, this was the internal equivalent of the first strategy, for 
it set up attainment of rather artificial goals as a prerequisite to the 
dispersal of economic gains. 


This strategy may have disadvantages, however, for the central elite. 
The encouragement of particvlaristic movements can lead to their being used 
as a vehicle of greater mobility and power by the leaders of these movements 
and groups. Many of the leaders of these special institutions were enabled 
to strive through them for a role on the national stage. And since the 
demands presented by them are frequently incompatible, some can only be 
satisfied by frustrating others, giving the leaders of the latter ammunition 
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to attack the national elite or putting them in a position to demand entry into 
it as a price for keeping their followers in line. What may have begun, there- 
fore, aS a national elite with fairly homogenous outlook and goals, becomes 
augmented by conflicting and competing sub-elite members with whom some 
compromises must be reached. 


Both these strategies are essentially drain-off processes with only short- 
run possibilities of success. There comes a point at which the rate of sup- 
port diminishes in comparison to the growth and consolidation of opposition. 
Some groups reach the point of refusing to accept the reasons given for the 
frustration of their long-delayed expectations and take action. Thus external 
dangers and the internal violence in South Vietnam did not prevent the attempted 
coup against the center in 1960. Rather, accusations that these dangers were 
not being effectively coped with were offered by the opposition in defense of 
the launching of the coup. The major campaign by the largely Javanese central 
Indonesian elite against the Dutch on behalf of the Irian objective did not 
deflect or prevent the already-developing insurrections of the economically- 
deprived outlying provinces. 


An easier situation in terms of maintenance of power for the central 
elite exists when some conomic progress does take place and economic and 
social gains do accrue to the population at large. Here there tends to be 
more solidarity on the vertical level between the national elite and the 
leaders of the next rank. The latter both participate in the benefits and 
disseminate them. And they in turn solidify their leadership positions among 
their followers by sharing the credit for the benefits obtained. This is 
best illustrated in India where sub-national Congress leaders have long 
derived power from and returned support to the central leadership. 


However, while relatively successful in the short run, this too has 
its long-range drawbacks. For with increasing gains come increasing ex- 
pectations. What once were aspirations become firm and specific expectations 
as the rise of education, literacy and income levels and the growth of 
urbanization extend the awareness of alternative possibilities not originally 
envisaged. Even limited mobility shatters traditional views of the necessary 


state of things as they are and breeds impulses to further gains and further 
nobility. 


Thus, even when there is a level of overall progress, the benefits do 
not flow evenly to all the groups and all the particularist sectors whose 
members believe that they have some claim upon the new gains in wealth 
and power. The struggle to maintain the rate of growth is constantly 
disturbed by a struggle for the distribution of the spoils, as different 
leaders are forced by the pressures of their followers to contend on their 
behalf for larger respective slices of the pie. If the central elite is pushed 
into the position of making concessions at points of maximum pressure, 
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regardless of the rationality of demands, its ability to sustain growth is 
minimized. If these pressures result in intra-elite struggles at the center, 
this frequently leads to administrative paralysis and to further frustrations 
on levels below it. 


The center can retain its power, despite such tensions, through the 
charismatic influence of a dominant leader, such as Nehru in India, or U 
Nu in Burma. Or it can be forced into an alliance with the major instrument 
of coercion, the military, as has happened in Indonesia and Burma, when 
dissatisfactions portend or produce outright rebellion. Or the military 
elite takes control temporarily, or at least ostensibly for an interregnum, 
in order to restore failing central direction, as occurred in Pakistan 
and Burma. 


= It must also be pointed out that the political tensions that inhibit 
the development of political stability and the opportunities for economic 
growth in underdeveloped countries come not only from the revolutionary 
or quasi-revolutionary movements on the left, but from traditionalistic or 
nativistic or near-totalitarian movements on the right. These often rely 
upon the support of the more traditional leaders, many of whom may have close 
personal relations with the modernizing elites who thus find it difficult to 
dispel their influence. 


Depending upon the type of assistance provided, the direction in which 
it flows, and the groups which most clearly benefit from it, American assis~- 
tance can and has served in many instances to exascerbate these political 
tensions rather than allay them. Most obvious examples are the cases in 
which funds, supplies and equipment have been diverted at the recipient end 
into private channels for private gain. This helps to accentuate the dif~ 
ferences in levels of living between the members of urban elites who profit 
from their official positions or access to officialdom and the growing urban 
proletariats whose leaders are not unaware of the sources of sudden wealth 
on the part of corrupt leaders. Resistance on the recipient level to audit 
of counterpart funds, as in South Vietnam, may be based on more than the 
administrative difficulties involved. Counterpart financing through the 
Sales of imported commodities, while of benefit to many consumers, can 
threaten local consumer industries, causing resentment both among local 
entrepreneurs and among newly unemployed if they are forced out of business. 


A less obvious example is provided by the unanticipated side-effects 
of American-conceived and~sponsored training programs designed to provide 
better and more knowledgeable administrators for the bureacracies of these 
countries. These trainees return to their countries sparked by the desire 
to putinto effect their new notions of rational organization and their new 
techniques. They expect to be assigned more demanding, responsible 
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positions for which this training has equipped them. What frequently happens, 
however, is that they become a threat to their seniors in the bureaucracy, 

who either look with suspicion on their desires to innovate or see them as 
rivals. In self-defense, they shunt them off to positions and areas of 
minimum effectiveness. This in turn creates disillusionment and resentment 
among these officials and they too form a potentially revolutionary element. 


We have outlined above just a few of the political variables that 
intervene between our goals and their possibility of realization. Also 
to be considered are the dilemmas of choice affecting the pattern and rate 
of economic development. 
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Economic Development. Programming and the Dilemmas of Choice. 


Like many of the political dilemmas which we have discussed in the preceding 
sections, those which confront, decision makers in the economic realm for a long 
time have not been understood. There have been two naive interpretations represen- 
ting ideologically extreme positions. On the one hand, there was the theory that 
imitation of the technological, organizational, and possibly value patterns of 
western societies would lead to the same result as in the western world. If only 
well functioning markets, free enterprise, motivation for private profit and a 
liberal nineteenth century style government could be instituted, capital formation, 
investment, and hence economic growth would automatically ensue. This position was 
held not only by the protagonists of free enterprise in the developed countries 
but. was shared also by a small number of persons in Asia and other developing regions. 


The opposite position was that of the planners. They looked toward the 
Soviet Union as the model which had achieved a surprising rate of economic growth. 
The socio-political details of the reality in the USSR were overlooked, perhaps 
a bit too comfortably, and primary attention was paid to planning. The drawing 
up of an internally consistent plan was regarded as the major prerequisite for 
rapid growth. The private sector was accused of having failed, of having misal- 
located resources, and of having put investment in useless or socially even detri- 
mental structures -- such as luxury housing or night clubs for the rich, and the 
argument was advanced that a rigorous plan was the main instrumentality and, in 
fact, the only effective instrumentality through which economic advancement could 
be insured. This feeling was especially strong in some countries, such as India, 
and Indian economic intelligence missic:is were sent to Communist China in order to 
investigate the techniques and results of economic planning in a developing coun- 
try exhibiting a level of economic performance roughly commensurate with that of 
India. The delegations returned and wrote accounts of their visit. In glowing 
terms the success of Chinese planning was described, and the reports ended in the 
almost unanithous recommendation that India's salvation lay in adopting similarly 
comprehensive plans to those of China. This bias in favor of planning led to some 
ludicrous interpretations. For example, in one case Chinese planning was consider- 
ed responsible for the higher per acre yields in Chinese rice culture as compared 
with Indian rice culture. It was overlooked that even in the 1920's -- long before 
a commanist. movement of any note existed in China -- the differential between 
Chinese and Indian yields in certain agricultural products was of approximately 
the same magnitude as that found by the visiting delegation. 


This dichotomy between reliance upon free enterprise and upon planning as 
the major economic instrumentality leading to rapid economic growth sets up the 
first dilemma. For in many developing countries certain entrepreneurs have proven 
themselves to be hardy, inventive, stubborn, and successful in pushing their in- 
dustries forward, and others have been unresponsive, inclined to abuse monopoly 
power and dependent upon special privilege or subsidies. Similarly, we find in- 
stances in which rational planning has led to generally favorable results and others 
in which it has failed miserably and resulted in what may be termed a waste of 
resources which a poor developing country can ill afford. 


One solution out of this dilemma was the stipulation of a mixed economy. 
Certain sectors of the economy were considered to be of such strategic importance 
as to be fit only for governmental control, and hence for full-scale planning. 
Other sectors could be left in private hands. But the boundaries between control- 
led and uncontrolled areas of economic activity have been fluid and changing, and 
any comprehensive rational "theory of mixed economies" has hardly been elaborated. 
Governments, therefore, proceed in semi-darkness, are torn between interventionism 
and a hands-off policy, and alter the scope and pattern of their prcegramming not 
Only from plan to plan, but even in mid-stream. 
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It has been one of the weaknesses of American aid programs that the United 
States also had no "theory" to offer. Ideologically the United States has favored 
free enterprise, but without the ability to show that this would really be the 
best policy for developing countries with little developed resources, widespread 
mass poverty, and political impotence of a large sector of the population. The 
American approach also has not always been pragmatic, there has been a vaccilla- 
tion between support of certain plans and opposition to others and our performance 
has done much to add to the confusion created by the dilemma called forth by un- 
certainties about the proper degree of interventionism. 


But this dilemma was relatively mild as compared with two others which con- 
fronted the economic decision-makers in developing countries and which are ultimately 
attributable to the conflicting demands made by short-run and long-run objectives. 
Here, as in the political field, the inadequacy of resources to meet short-run objec- 
tives reasonably fully without doing irreparable damage to the possibility of achiev- 
ing long-run ends, has been at the source of the dilemma. In simple and non- 
technical terms the two dilemmas called forth by this situation can be designated 
as the consumption-versus-investment dilemma and the growth-versus-employment dilemma. 
They are closely related and it is difficult in actual policy-making to keep them 
strictly apart. This should be borne in mind even if in an abstract discussion they 
are being treated independently of one another. 


The first conflict is provoked because of the different expectations of a 
development program by the elite and the popular masses. The former look at devel- 
opment as contributing to the overall aims of national aggrandizement and independence, 
to the strengthening of the military posture of the nation and to the inauguration of 
a period of*economic self-sufficiency and higher production. It is true that welfare 
considerations, i.e., a raising of living standards of the masses also is desired. 

But this objective is much less important than the others, although the leaders of 
the elite for quite understandable reasons especially emphasize the objective of 
rising living standards in their public statements. Basically -- and this explains 
perhaps the predilection some economic leaders in developing countries have for 
Soviet style planning -- the overriding objectives of development programs consist 

in the build up of capital goods at the expense of any rapid expansion of consumption 
levels in the short-run. The objectives of the popular masses are the opposite. 

They have lived for a long time in conditions of misery and deprivation. They remem- 
ber the promises of their leaders that independence would bring greater economic 
benefits and they want some new consumption goods which would make their lives more 
pleasant and more agreeable. As we have shown, there are second-level elites and 
leaders of various particularistic organizations who represent these demands on the 
political arena and who can often muster enough popular support to press these de- 
mands strongly with the central elite. Hence some responsiveness to these demands 
must be shown, and the great problem becomes to determine the extent to which well- 


thought-out investment. programs shall be modified in order to meet the most urgent 
of these demands. 


Much of the incessant debate on support of agricultural output versus support 
of rapid industrialization, on the extent. to which social overhead investments need 
be made, on the controls to be imposed on certain imports, and on the freedom of 
Private entrepreneurs to make their own production decisions free from government 
tégulation, have their ultimate raison d'etre in this dilemma between more consump- 
tion goods and less capital accumulation versus its opposite. 
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This dilemma is clearly not soluble on the economic level alone. It is basical- 
ly a political problem, though in discussion it is often represented as a question 
of optimum resource allocation or efficiency of programs for economic growth. It 
has again been one of the failures of American aid programs to have supported this 
interpretation and to have clothed the program of consumption-versus-investment in 
the sterile garb of a purely economic-technical problem. The reason for this 
appears understandable. It permitted to American aid administrators to appear 
"neutral" with respect to the domestic politics of the developing country. But 
ultimately such a policy of burying one's head in the sand is not conducive to 
fruitful outcomes. 


Closely related to the consumption-investment dilemma is the conflict between 
growth and employment objectives. This dilemma is most clearly visible in densely 
populated countries, such as Java, India, Egypt, or Haiti. There the benefits of 
public health programs, of the massive application of certain measures of preven- 
tive medicine, have led to an unprecedented multiplication of the population, with 
the result that increasing numbers of persons enter the ranks of the labor force 
seeking work. The natural inclination would be to look for productive patterns 
which are heavily labor intensive and which use the scarce capital available in 
poor countries only sparingly. But many of the installations which tend to bring 
the most rapid advancements in productivity are capital-intensive and labor-saving. 
They were elaborated in a technological environment in which labor was relatively 
costly and they are now offered freely to developing countries in which the relative 
prices of capital and labor are the very reverse of what they are in economically 
and technologically advanced countries. 


First, -it should be pointed out that although this dilemma is most acute in 
the densely populated countries, it is not entirely absent in many of those de- 
veloping nations where there appears to be still much more room. For there, also, 
population is growing at a high rate and in many instances similar needs to find 
more employment opportunities arise, though admittedly with less intensity than 
in the densely populated countries. Second, it should be mentioned that many of 
the solutions to this problem are only apparent solutions. For, on the whole, 
the employment-versus-growth dilemma is met by providing for highly capital-in- 
tensive plants and subsidizing the unemployed and unemployable members of the 
Society by doles in various open or disguised forms. It is clear that this is 
at best a temporary solution. The reservoir of unemployed persons tends to deepen 
as time goes on and tends to embrace individuals with higher and higher levels of 
actual or potential skills. The problem of the "urban unemployed" is acute in 
many developing countries already, and among these urban unemployed are found per- 
sons with some education whose expectations are far beyond the levels of support 
with which a dole can provide them. Hence they tend to join various protest move- 
ments inaugurated by all sorts of local "Messianic" leaders. The more high-sound- 
ing and, indeed, irresponsible the promises of these leaders, the more likely will 
they be to gather a following. Even if such an association is only temporary, it 
May result in widespread instability and sometimes even violence. 


It. need not. be specially stressed that all this contributes powerfully to 
Political instability, especially in many of the urban areas of the new nations. 
And it. must be eaid again that American aid programs have done little to help 
resolve this dilemma. Instead of urging new technological solutions which would 
Combine labor-intensive devices with modern design, the foreign aid personnel 
on the whole, know only how to explain the functioning and proper use of American 
or other technologically highly advanced devices. Moreover, since of all forms 
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of productive activity, agriculture was the one which tended to absorb the relatively 
largest share of the working force, emphasis has been placed on programs of agri- 
cultural improvement. There is no doubt but that such a policy can be defended 
rationally. With growing numbers more food must be produced lest scarce foreign 
exchange would have to be used to import it. But in terms of the aspirations of 

the elite and the popular masses alike in developing countries this concentration 

on an art which they thought they knew perfectly well, led to stresses and disap- 
pointments. The dynamic sector of the economy was not supported sufficiently, 

and the more stable and staid branches of production were given the lion's share 

of technical and economic aid. 


It is clear from the above that such dilemmas can be mitigated or resolved 
only by measures designed to lead to rapid economic growth. While the achievement 
of this would not guarantee an end to instability and eliminate the appeals of 
revolutionary action to all sectors of the population, the absence of real growth 
will ensure their continued existence. 
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The Dilemmas of Choice and the Direction of Aid 


In the light of the political realities and the economic necessities out- 
lined above, we return to the problem of an effective American aid policy. 
The problem can briefly be phrased in three questions. Toward what objectives 
in developing countries do we work with our ultimate objective, i.e., the ultimate 
interests of the United States as the guiding principle? With whom do we work? 
And in what terms and how do we work with them? 


It is apparent that our ultimate objective is best advanced in the less a 
developed countries by stress on maximum possible development consistent with io 
the satisfaction of current demand sufficient to maintain stability and dissipat- 
ing as far as possible revolutionary tensions. Or phrased somewhat differently, 
it is our objective to channel revolutionary fervor into economically construc- 
tive rather than politically destructive directions. This requires what we might 
call programs of "ultimate impact” and the harnessing of the efforts of popula- 
tions toward their achievement. 


The type of national leadership needed to effect this is what might generally 
be characterized as a "dynamic modernizing elite". More specifically, its 
characteristics would include: recognition of the need to focus on a long-range 
economic and social program on more than a rhetorical level; ability to plan in 
realistic terms, to mobilize requisite resources, and to organize efforts toward 
implementation; administrative ability or the recognition of the importance of 
efficient administration and the selection of sound administrative criteria for 
the appointment of personnel in preference to other criteria. 


No less important is the ability to mobilize mass support within a pluralis- 
tic society. This means that one must have the knowledge and be prepared to use 
techniques that will arouse the imagination of different sub-groups with different 
cultural values and enlist them in a joint effort toward common goals. What is re- 
quired is leadership on modernization but able to negotiate within and manipulate 
the symbols of traditional culture. Working within the existent cultural frame- 
works, they should make linkages between traditional values and the behavior needed 
to serve developmental ends. 


A few brief examples should serve to illustrate this point. Nehru, perhaps 
more than most Indian leaders, has a rational outlook, a thoroughly Western 
education, and a modern orientation. Yet he does not hesitate to make use of 
darshan, the traditional means by which Indians derive sustenance from the pre- 
sence of their leader as an instrument of solidifying popular support and com- 
municating his ideas directly to the people. On the village level, the traditional 
veneration for cows could conceivably be employed to encourage measures that im- 
prove the quality of cattle. Before his disagreement with President Sukarno re- 
sulted in his relative inactivity, Muhammed Hatta, the Vice President of Indonesia, 
was active in encouraging the formation of producers’ cooperatives in terms of 

the traditional institution of village cooperation, gotong rojong. 


In many of the countries, the elites most realistically oriented to the needs 
and goals of a developmental economy are the Socialist or socialist-oriented elites. 
Although in some instances, Socialists have shown an inability to gain mass sup- 
port, as in Indonesia, there are among them generally persons who can combine the 
qualities which we have described. Unfortunately our policy-makers in the past 
have too often feared the Socialist label and preferred to deal with those purely 
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nationalist elements who have been unwilling or unable to do more than reiterate 
time-worn nationalist symbols primarily as a means of retaining power. 


Even if we can define the type of central elite which has motivation, ability, 
and can gain the mass support needed to push through what we have termed an "ultimate 
impact™ approach, we are still faced on a practical level with the problem of whom 
to deal with. The United States has little say in placing regimes in power else- 
where. We are frequently faced with the dilemma of having to work through existent 
governments either unwilling or unable to take action requisite to the goals 
enunciated. The question here resolves itself into the choice of working with the 
group in power because it is in power and viewing with neutral detachment its in- 
ability to effect reforms or trying to promote our objectives and to work in ways 
that might result in accusations by the regime in power that we are intervening. 


Too often in the past we have chosen the first alternative. We have allowed 
ourselves to be deflected away from our long-range goal by efforts to help a regime 
stay in power in order to secure limited stability or in order to be liked. We 
have allowed ourselves to be politely blackmailed by leaders who hold up to us the 
"comunist menace" as a means of prying out aid for particularistic and little 
productive purposes. We have mistaken the receptions accorded our visiting 
officials and demonstrations organized to impress them as indicators of the popularity 
of these regimes and of our popularity. 


The fallecy of seeming to give whole-hearted support to unpopular regimes be- 
cause these comprise the officially constituted governments has been amply demonstrated 
in Cuba and Korea. Admittedly, we must deal with them; it is unnecessary to hug them 
to our breasts. For we cannot confuse official friendship and goodwill expressed on 
the parts of other governments with the development that is the real objective of our 
aid policy. Insofar as we must work through these regimes, we can utilize whatever 
influence we possess toward inducing them to take the measures necessary to advance 
our objectives’. In instances, such as South Vietnam and South Korea, where the 
governments are dependent for much of their yearly budgets upon United States economic 
assistance, we undoubtedly have a position of strength to negotiate from, provided 
we are willing to use it. 


Admittedly, should this be done too publicly, this would lay us open to charges 
of intervention. However, it is clear that whatever action we take, from providing 
advisors to providing cash and to participating in decisions involving the creation 
of new projects, we are in a very real sense intervening to affect in some way the 
Status quo. The choice then is for what goal and on whose behalf we intervene. 
Intervention in the form of so-called "strings" designed to ensure that the aid we 
provide is expended on projects and people that attempt to promote development and 
general welfare in coherent and organized fashion, can be justified in terms of 


our goals and in terms of the people who are intended to be the ultimate recipients 
of this eid. 


Similarly, goodwill, friendship and our "national image” are of little importance 
or, at best of peripheral value, in selecting the means and pressing their use upon 
those instrumental to the fulfillment of our objectives. It should not, in fact, sur- 
Prise us if and when the leadership of other countries finds it useful and, perhaps 
hecessary, to use this country as the official whipping boy for action that might be 
necessary but unpopular among the masses, so long as they are willing to take that 
action. For it is difficult to convey to the uneducated the necessity of present 
sacrifices designed to effectuate ultimate gains. And we must learn to bear with 
patience our being used as the object for the displacement of resentment and hostility 
incurred, For we must not lose sight of the fact that our long-run objective is the 
Creation of conditions tending to negate the appeal of communism. Whether or not in 
the interim our Crosby or Hooper rating rises or falls is irrelevant. 
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The problem of selecting and evaluating the personalities or institutions with 
whom we work and the strategies we employ runs through the aid question from the 
top policy level down to the man in the field working on community development and 
rural agricultural programs. Very specifically, it resolves itself into questions 
of choice, such as the examples we cite: In the selection of a project and the 
negotiation of the agreement for it, does one agree to a dam or a road project in 
a particular spot or region because our counterparts are pushing it in terms of 
their personal following and particularist interests, when it would have greater 
economic utility elsewhere? Or does one exert all pxtience and tact, while main- 
taining a firm line to insure its placement at point of maximum utility? In 
selection of trainees for study in his country, does one insist upon the main- 
tenance of minimal standards or accept the Minister's nephew who is obviously non- 
qualified? If a village council is clearly controlled by one group or a single 
official to the obvious exclusion of others from a particular project, does one 
accept the assurance that those who are excluded are not important? Or does one 
continue to negotiate with the officially constituted authorities, while unofficially 
ascertaining the needs and points of view of these others? 


What we are suggesting here is that there are sophisticated strategies for deal- 
ing with apparent stumbling blocks, strategies which enable us to go far toward pro- 
noting our objectives while preserving the face of those who only reluctantly will 
acquiesce in them. This is perhaps a more realistic alternative than one which 
usually is termed realistic, but which we would rather call fatalistic, of accepting 
the stumbling blocks and hoping that somehow some good might result out of a 
hit-or-miss, or an ad hoc approach. 


What we have suggested requires, as we have originally suggested, clarity and 
consistency in aligning our policy with our ultimate objective, and courage, tact 
and patience in the actions needed to implement this policy. It also requires the 
recruitment, and selection of personnel who are sufficiently committed to such a 
policy and sufficiently sophisticated to employ the strategies needed to implement 
it. But if we cannot do this, we cannot be surprised when dynamic but frustrated 
leaders and desperate masses are driven to extreme political movements because they 
have no other place to go. 
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1. Introduction 


One may discern two opposing tendencies in the history of 
political theory in Japan in modern times. One tendency is to 
relate Japanese historical development to the great movements 
in world history. Japan, according to this school of thought, 
belongs in the main stream of world history, and hence must 
necessarily experience, in a broad sense, the same kind of 
historical growth common to most nations of the world. The 
other tendency is to assert the uniqueness of Japanese history 
and culture and to argue that the experience of other nations is 
essentially irrelevant to the Japanese case, 


In the main, the liberals and the radicals have adhered to 
the universalistic point of view, while the conservatives have 
upheld the parochial approach. And, to anticipate our conclusions 
somewhat, a strong case, it seems to me, can be made for the 
argument that, at least until 1945, the parochial point of view 
managed to secure the upper hand, 


A number of reasons may be put forward to show why the 
forces favoring parochialism have enjoyed certain advantages, 
First, there was the legacy of national isolation. In Europe 
the nation state developed at the end of the Middle Ages out of 
a universal community. The result was that although Europe 
became fragmented in modern times into separate nation states, 
there remained a residual sense of unity. All of the nations 
of Europe after all shared in the heritage of Greek and Roman 
Civilization. Perhaps more important, all the nations of Europe 
adhered to a common religion--namely Christianity. 


The countries of Asia, in contrast, lack this idea of unity. 
There the nation state did not emerge out of the dissolution of 
a universal community. It is true that in some parts of Asia the 
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influence of Chinese culture was great, There was also the factor 
of Buddhism as a common religion. Yet somehow the fact of 
relative isolation appears to be more pronounced in Asia than in 


Europe. 


Moreover, because of her geographical position Japan was 
able to remain for extended periods cut off from cultural, to 
say nothing of political, contact with the rest of Asia. Indeed, 
Japan might be thought of as a kind of cul de sac of Asia in 
terms Of migrations and cultural influences. The result was that 
Japanese cultural life developed a kind of ingrown quality about 
it. 


It is noteworthy that the steady and in many ways massive 
flow of Western influences into Japan since the nineteenth century 
has not all together succeeded in overcoming the tradition 
hallowed impulse toward isolation. A rather persuasive bit of 
evidence along these lines is the reluctance of Japanese 
intellectuals to emigrate in times of persecution. The rise of 
fascism in Europe led to the exodus of innumerable European 
scholars who sought haven in other countries, especially America, 
Nothing like this occurred in Japan when the militarists came to 
power in the 1930's, leading to the suppression of academic 
freedom, Except for a handful of comaunists who went into exile, 
virtually no one tried to leave in search of a freer atmosphere 
in which to work, It is perhaps understandable, given these 
circumstances, that those who prefer to think in terms of a 
universalistic political theory should find themselves in a 
position of disadvantage, 


2. The Conservative Position 


The several decades following the opening of Japan repre- 
sented an era of intellectual ferment and an era of marked 
receptivity to new ideas, The stifling atmosphere of the 
feudal regime had been cleared away, and with the importation of 
new and heady doctrines emanating from Mill, Bentham, Rousseau, 
and Spencer, the stage was set for a great national debate on 
the form of government the new Japan should have. For some 
years, those who, looking with suspicion on new fangled ideas, 
preferred the traditional notions of government, were put on the 
defensive; but the conservative forces eventually rallied until 
by 1880's, they had succeeded in fortifying themselves behind 
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sone formidable ramparts. In the word, the conservative position 


was symbolized by the notion of kokutai (usually translated 
"national polity"). 


The concept of kokutai represented an amalgam of at least 
three inter-related ideas. First, and for our purposes perhaps 
the most important, was the assertion that Japan, of all the 
countries of the world, was unique, Other countries had what the 
conservatives called "seitai" or forms of government, but only 
Japan possessed kokutai. 


Second, there was the claim that kokutai was eternal and 
never Changing. Sovereignty was given to the first emperor, Jimmu, 
by the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu-o-mikami, and subsequently it had 
been handed down generation after generation through an unbroken 
line of emperors, One writer likened sovereigns in other 

countries to hats; that is they can be easily changed. The 
Japanese sovereign, in contrast, is like a head, it cannot be 
changed because if you cut off a person's head he dies. 


Third, there was the notion that the Japanese state is like 
a large family. In Japan the emperor appeared on the scene 
first; and his children became his subjects. In other countries, 

it was said, the people came first and then they chose one of 

their number to become their ruler, In Japan this could not 

happen for a son cannot change places with his father. Since 

the Japanese state is nothing but a large family, the relation 

of ruler to subject was said to be like that of parent to 

children, Hence filial piety can be equated with political loyalty. 
Ye can see this kind of reasoning in the following quotation from 


the writings of Inouye Tetsujiro, a prominent conservative writer 
of that era: 


"In a family there is the family head, and the 
morality of submitting to the head must be taught. That 
is, it is necessary that members of a family all must 
submit to the orders of the family head, Without such 

a morality, the structure of such a family cannot be 
maintained. Thereupon, the morality of ‘filial piety’ 
is taught. Now, the spirit of rendering filial piety 
towards the head of the family is the same spirit as 
rendering loyalty towards the ruler,....The reason is 
that families do not exist independently, but rather 
that each family in concert with other families makes 
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up the national structure which is Japan; and the 
Japanese state is a large family. This large family 
also has a family head. He is none other than the 
sovereign, the Emperor. Thereupon, if the spirit of 
filial devotion to the head of the family is extended 
to the entire country, this would be loyalty toward 
the Emperor; but this loyalty is also, as it were, 
filial 


In time the idea of kokutai became the officially sanctioned 
dogma of the Japanese state, and anyone who questioned it 
publicly was likely to find himself labelled a traitor to his 
country. Hence those who wished to espouse the cause of liberal 
democracy in Japan necessarily had to tread with care, lest they 
lay themselves open to attacks from self-appointed patriotic 
groups, to say nothing of the police, 


3. The Liberal and Marxist Positions 


One may get some insight into the difficulty inherent in the 
liberal position by taking the political theory of Yoshino 
Sakuzo, a noted liberal professor of the World War I era. In 
1916 Yoshino published a celebrated essay called, "The Essentials 
of Constitutional Government and its Crowning Glory." Yoshino's 
objective, in this essay, was to urge his countrymen to adopt 
constitutional government. In arguing his case, he began by 
appealing to universal principles. All nations, he said, must 
proceed to constitutional government when despotism and feudalism 
pecome outmoded. This is an inevitable historical process, and 
no nation can consider itself modern until it has achieved 
constitutional government, Thus Professor Yoshino was in 
substance denying the claim of uniqueness by trying to relate 


the evolution of Japanese government to world-wide historical 
trends, 


But it is worth noting that Yoshino made one important 
qualification, He was careful to stress that what he advocated 
was not minshushuqi., the usual Japanese term for "democracy," 
but minponshuoi, a term which he presumably made up. This was 
no doubt a tactice.2 maneuver on his part to avoid the accusation 
that he was disreg:rding kokutai. According to Yoshino's 
explanation, the difference between minshushugi and his term 
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ninponshugi was that the latter did not imply popular sovereignty. 


We might ask: How can you get constitutional government without 
popular sovereignty? 


His answer would be that the object of governinent, irrespec- 
tive of who may be sovereign, is the people's welfare. Yoshino 
claimed that his minponshugi differed from benevolent despotism 
in that he believed the people were best situated to judge what 
was in their welfare, Therefore, public opinion, by which he 
meant majority opinion growing out of free competition among 
different ideas, represented a vital element and those who 
exercised sovereign power were morally bound to obey it. As for 
concrete institutional devices to achieve minponshugi, Yoshino 
sought the strengthening of the House of Representatives. He 
wanted the suffrage, which at that time was limited, extended 
to all adult males, and he also wanted to hmve the lower house, 
whose power was greatly circumscribed, elevated to become the 
highest decision-making body within the state. In this way he 
was able to advocate the attainment of parliamentary democracy 
in Japan without seeming to deny the validity of kokutai. 


Let us now turn to the Marxists, who would normally be 
expected to support universalistic principles, Marx never made 
very many explicit references to Japan, but Marxists, both 
Japanese and foreign, have proceeded on the assumption that 
Marxian principles are applicable to Japanese society as well 
as to European societies. This was certainly true of the 
Comintern theorists who in the 1920's tried to guide the 
Japanese Communists along the path of revolution. In applying 
Marxist-Leninist theory to Japan, theComintern, which was not 
particularly knowledgeable about the Japanese situation, often 
blundered; and although the Japanese Marxists had a tendency to 
accept Comintern pronouncements as "correct," there were limits 
beyond which they were not willing to go, Such a limit was 
apparently reached in 1933 when two communist leaders, who at 
that time were in prison for their political activities, issued 
jointly a public statement, urging their comrades to withdraw 
from the Comintern and to seek ways of achieving socialism within 
the context of historical and social conditions peculiar to Japan, 
Such a statement, coming from two prominent Communists, Manabu 
Sano and Sadachika Nabeyama, of course, had a profound effect on 
the Communist inovenoent in Japan. It must have been for them a 
step which thew took efter much soul searching. One can cite 
several factors which ne doubt were impinging of them and forcing 
them into this direction. One probably was the pressure put on 
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them by the police authorities; another must have been the effect 
of a wave of patriotic and nationalistic sentiment that swept over 
the country following the invasion of Manchuria by the Japanese 
army in the fall of 1931. But probably a third factor was the 
conflict in their minds between adherence to universalistic 
principles here represented by Marxism as interpreted by the 
Comintern and their ideals and sentiments growing out of their 
membership in the Japanese nation. I would now like to turn to 
this latter point. 


In their statement, Sano and Nabeyama took the Comintern to 
task for demanding that the Japanese Communists espouse the over- 
throw of the Emperor system. Ever since the founding of the Party 
in the early 1920's, the Japanese Communists, at the prodding of 
the Comintern, had given the abolition of the monarchy highest 
priority, a position which was bound to get them in constant trouble 
with the authorities. Now these two dissident Communists argued 
that overthrow of the monarchy was a bourgeois-democratic ideal and 
ought not be the objective of a socialist revolution. In their 
view, the Japanese emperor system was not like Czarism in Russia, 
in that it was neither oppressive nor given to exploitation. On 
the contrary, the Imperial House was a manifestation of the unity 
of the nation, it reduced the harshness of class conflict and 
brought harmony to social life, and in periods of social change, 
it facilitated the interchange of classes. They took the view that 
the Imperial House had been a "progressive" force in the Meiji 
Restoration and that it had played a central role in building up a 
new Japan in the nineteenth century. Moreover, the Japanese masses 
love and respect the Imperial House, for they feel that the Japanese 
nation is a large group unified by common blood, that is, it is a 
large family, at the nead of which is the Imperial family. Such 
feelings, they asserted, could not be found in any other monarchical 
system and proves that the Imperial family is of the people. We, 
they continued, as one of the people must share these feelings of 
respect; and the Communist part, whose slogan is the abolition of 
the Emperor system is “anti-people," and hence has remained apart 
from the masses. Sano and Nabeyama then expressed their conviction 
that the form the revolution must take would differ from country to 
country depending on their peculiar characteristics and that those 
who lead a revolution must take into consideration the traditional, 
national, and socio-psychological factors. Their conclusion was 
that it was possible and indeed natural to have a "socialist revolu- 
tion in one country with the Imperial family at the apex." 
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The authors of the statement next turned their attention to 
the question of Japan as a colonial power. The Comintern, of 
course, had always advocated the liberation of Japanese colonies 
put at this point these two leaders of the Japanese Communist 
party took exception to the Comintern position. They argued that 
independence of colonies and national determination were bourgeois 
ideas which were now outdated. As they saw it, there were leader 
nations and follower nations; and Japan was a leader nation for the 
following reasons: First, the Japanese nation was strongly unified 
and hence could ameliorate barbaric class conflict among classes. 
Second, because the Japanese nation had achieved social harmony, 
it could prevent the influx of European-type individualism. Third, 
its family system could serve as an antidote to capitalism. 

Fourth, Japan had achieved a high level of production, and possessed 
a history of independence. Since the Taiwanese, Manchus, and 

Koreans constitute weak nations, they should join a Japanese- 
Korean-Manchu, Taiwan Peoples' Government. 


After having criticized the Comintern's policy of supporting 
independence movements in the colonial areas, Sano and Nabeyama 
then took up the question of the Manchurian invasion. In 1932 the 
Comintern had instructed the Japanese Communists to oppose the 


Japanese takeover of Manchuria which had begun in the fall of 1931. 
The response of these two communists was the argument that the 
working Classes do not necessarily oppose all wars in general. As 
have been shown by the Comintern itself, national revolutionary 
wars against imperialism are "progressive" wars. In their view 

the war in Manchuria represented a war of liberation of the 400 
million Chinese from the Nationalist warlords who are the agents of 
U.S.-European imperialism as well as the defenders of the old 
order. Therefore, they argued, the Manchurian war is historically 
progressive, in that it represents Japan's expansion into a 

country which is characterized by a culture and social order which 
is more backward than Japan's. They were somewhat prophetic in 
that they saw a war between the United States and Japan as a 

logical extension of the war in Manchuria and they expressed the 
belief that a Japanese-American war would also be a "progressive" 
war in that its objective would be to free Asian nations of the 
influence of U.S.-European capital. 


At the same time, Sano and Nabeyama agreed that to the extent 
that the war in Manchuria was propelled by considerations of 
Japanese imperialism, it could not be regarded purely as a war of 
liberation. What was required, therefore, to change this to a 
war of liberation was an alteration in Japan's internal politics-- 
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namely the emergence of a proletarian people's government in Japan. 
With such a government, they concluded, Japan, in concert with 

the Soviet Union and the Soviet Republic in China, could work for 
proletarian-based Pan-Asianism. 


4. Conclusion 


The foregoing account was intended to show the powerful 
attraction exerted by parochial political values. To be sure, 
the competition between universal and parochial ideas was not 
exactly a fair one, since the power of the government was openly 
used to support those who argued in favor of the view that the 
Japanese state was unique. But one ought not conclude from this 
that it was only coercion that maintained the supremacy of parochial 
values. Many Japanese, including Westernized intellectuals, must 
have believed that the notion of a state modeled after a family 
had symbolic value in strengthening social cohesion and national 
unity. Kokutai, in short, was not entirely the product of propa- 
ganda, but had roots in Japanese political tradition. 


Before concluding this brief discussion, it might be useful 
to make a comment or two about the postwar scene. The dominant 
values today are fundamentally universal, so that those who would 
advocate a return to kokutai find themselves on the defensive. I 
think it would be safe to say that defeat and the Occupation have 
so weakened the old political traditions that like Humpty-Dumpty 
they cannot ever be put together again. The result is that against 
the challenge of the Left which seeks to apply a universal philo- 
sophy as expounded by Marx and Lenin, the Conservatives have no 
equally universal creed to offer. This situation could well turn 
out to be the Achilles heel of Japanese Conservatism. 
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The legion of elected officials governing American localities 
constitutes one of the distinguishing characteristics of our democracy. 
Every four years over 500,000 men and women are elected throughout the 
country to fill local policy-making and executive positions. 


Election as a means of choosing local officials has come under frequent 
attack from reformers. The innumerable elected officials necessitated the 
long ballot which seemed to promote irresponsible government. Elections 
appeared to recruit men of dubious technical proficiency and moral fiber 
according to the reformers. Yet despite at least a half century of outcry, 
election remains the principal mode of manning key positions in local 
governments. 


The locally elected official bulks large in the political system for 
still another reason. His experiences contribute greatly to the molding of 
the American political culture. Thousands like him hold local positions for 
a few years and then return to a "civilian" status. Such a flow of individuals 
in and out of official positions fosters a more acute familiarity with 
democratic politics among a broad segment of the population. For many, 
county and city elections allow the practice of politics as a hobby; for a 
few, politics becomes a profession which may eventually lead them to carcers 
in the state and nation. 


Perhaps because elected officials form such a natural part of the local 
scene and because political sociologists looking for an elite write them off 


as powerless, they have remained almost unexamined by academic explorers of 
politics. In this paper I shall deal with only a single aspect of the elected 
officialdom; I shall describe the local officials elected in two Louisiana 
parishes. Who are these men? What paths led them into politics? Why did 
they choose politics as a hobby or career? 


I. Some Theoretical Considerations 


As this paper is based on an investigation in two Louisiana parishes; it 
has little interest for us unless it can enlighten us about the general 
features of locally elected officials and the process which lures them into 
the political arena. The sample is not a random one, nor is it "significant" 
in any other statistical way. However, it becomes meaningful in terms of a 
theoretical model which seeks to explain the process by which individuals are 
recruited into public office. 


Although political recruitment has become a fashionable sphere of study 
in recent years, little attention has been paid to integrating various findings 
into a theoretical model; nor have political scientists scrutinized the 
locally elected official. Matthews, for instance, in both his recent volumes 
describes national and state officials in fascinating but relatively 
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unsystematic terms. } E. C. Lee presents some interesting data about 
California officials but with relatively little concern for the process by 
which they were recruited (nor is that the focus of his book).2 Schlesinger, 
in dealing with state governors, perhaps comes closest to dealing with the 
recruitment process is a systematic way but as his data are derived from 
biographical sketches, he cannot incorporate psychological as well as 
sociological considerations into his investigation. 


Our starting point is the obvious fact that anyone legally eligible 
may run for an office but very few do. What eliminates people from the race 
for office? It is my contention that the potential office holder must possess 
certain psychological traits and come from specific points in the social 
structure. 


A man must first want an office. When he does, it is likely that he 
desires to wield power, to gain prestige, to help others, and to be in the 
spotlight of public attention. These traits are chosen because they are the 
ones that are peculiarly satisfied by holding public office. Power is an 
obvious attribute of a governmental official. However, it certainly is not 
the only motivation for seeking an office. As Lasswell has acutely observed, 
the power-hungry individual is pikely to be too compulsive and inflexible to 
succeed in the democratic game." Prestige is another recognized lure of 
public office. Even at the local level where the official may be unknown 
to much of the population, prestige gains may be considerable. For instance, 
when the official comes from a modest background, election will win new 
respect from his associates and will admit him to social circles which were 
closed before. The ability to help others likewise is a common attribute of 
a public position. As private individuals, most people neither know of the 
opportunity to help those in need nor are they in the position to offer 
succorance unless they also happen to be relatively wealthy. Once a man 
enters public office, however, he is deluged with requests for assistance and 
often has the means to satisfy them. Finally, the desire to be in the 
spotlight is probably a central one because public life thrusts the individual 
to the center of the stage. He must like to make public appearances, to hear 
his name on radio and TV, to take praise as well as criticism; if he doesn't, 
— tenure in office will surely constitute the most miserable years of his 

ife. 


nonald Matthews, The Social Backgrounds of Political Decision-Makers 
(New York, 1954) and U.S. Senators and their World (Chapel Hill, 1960). 


2 

E. C. Lee, The Politics of Non-Partisanship (Berkeley, 1960), pp. 59-68. 
35. A. Schlesinger, How They Became Governor (East Lansing, Michigan, 1957). 
4 


H. D. Lasswell, "The Effect of Personality on Political Participation," 
in R. Christie and M. Jahoda (eds.), Studies in the Scope and Method of "The 
Authoritarian Personality" (Glencoe, 1954). 
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Two motivations are notably absent in those who seek office. Potential 
office-holders are unlikely to desire close friendships, for political 
activity often makes such associations untenable. Likewise, the prospective 
public official probably does not desire sudden wealth, for contrary to 
popular opinion public office is not the best springboard for enrichment. 
The public official lives in a gold fish bowl. The press subjects him to 
constant scrutiny while much of the general public regards him with near 
pathological distrust. If sudden riches are desired, one may achieve them 
far more readily and safely through shady or illegal business dealings 
than in public life. 


The potential official, therefore, wants to help others and be in the 
spotlight as well as desiring power and prestige. But not all those who 
harbor such strong desires enter the race for public office. These desires 
can also be satisfied in private enterprise. Only those who occupy 
opportune positions in the social structure will seek office. This does not 
mean that they must be wealthy, upper-class, or even in contact with the 
"power elite.’' Rather it means that they must have contact with others who 
are politically active and be able to learn of the opportunities in public 
life. They must also possess those skills the elective official most frequently 
requires--the ability to mediate, bargain, and negotiate. Such skills are 
most readily learned by those who practice the occupations that require them. 
The realtor, salesman, independent merchant and farmer as well as the lawyer 
depend on these skills to earn their daily living. I shall call such 
occupations, "brokerage" occupations; it is from them that most elected 
officials are likely to be drawn. 


All practitioners of brokerage occupations who have the necessary 
psychological motivations are “eligible” for public office. In some communities 
where the prestige of office is high and where upper-class individuals are 
traditionally expected to seek office, upper-class brokers will occupy local 
positions. In other communities, tradition relegates local offices to lower 
class groups and lower status brokers will compete for public positions. In 
still others, local offices may be distributed among all status groups. The 
point is that all status levels are likely to be found in elective posts. 
However, it is relatively unlikely that individuals from non-brokerage 
occupations will seek or win office. 


In addition to skill in the political arts of negotiation and compromise, 
the potential office holder must know the opportunities available in public 
office and have access to those already active in politics who can help 
further his ambitions. These requirements may be fulfilled by long-term 
residence in the community, by being a member of a politically active family, 
by having friends who are active in local matters, or by participating in 
service clubs and fraternal organizations. "Brokers'' have an advantage here, 
for their occupation brings them in contact with many people and often 
gives them the opportunity to seek office. We expect, however, that those 
officials who come from non-brokerage occupations will at least fulfill these 
other requirements. 
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In my description of the elected officials of the two Louisiana parishes, 
it is these hypotheses which I shall seek to test. If substantial support 
can be found for them, more thorough studies in other localities may be 
justified in our quest to understand the process which recruits individuals 
into public life. 


Il. Site and Methodology of this Study 


To test these expectations, I held hour-long interviews with the 
elected officials of two Louisiana parishes. Both parishes border New 
Orleans. Jefferson Parish has a population of 208,000, almost twice its 
number of 1950. It houses many upper-middle class New Orleans suburbanites, 
most of whom live in unincorporated areas. The parish has long possessed 
a notorious reputation as a center of gambling and other vices although in 
recent years, most of these activities have disappeared or gone underground. 
At present the parish is ruled by a combination of civic reformers and old- 
style politicos who battle each other through highly fluid factional 
organizations. The second parish, St. Bernard, is located at the opposite 
end of New Orleans. It possesses 32,000 inhabitants, triple its population 
of 1950. One third of its inhabitants are still classified rural and are 
principally engaged in fishing and trapping. The remaining two-thirds, 
all of whom live in unincorporated areas, are principally middle or lower 
middle class suburbanites. St. Bernard Parish lacks Jefferson's reputation 
for gambling and vice. However, it has a tradition of rough politicking 
between well organized factions of the Democratic Party. At the present 
time, one faction has captured almost all elective offices and organized 
itself in a fashion reminiscent of Chicago's machines of the 1920's. As 
numerous respondents told the interviewer, people still take parish politics 
seriously in St. Bernard. 


An effort was made to interview every elected official--excepting 
district court judges--in the two parishes (see Table 1). Each individual 
was first contacted by letter and then an interview was arranged through a 
telephone call. Most of the interviews took place in the evening at the 
official's home aithough some were held at his place of business, The 
interviews lasted about an hour. Fifty of the fifty-nine respondents were 
given the McClelland Test of Imagination which requires respondents to tell 
stories to ambiguous pictures.+ These stories were then interpreted by a 
system of content analysis to yield scores reflecting the respondents need 
Achievement, need Affiliation, and need Power. In addition, the interview 
consisted of open-ended questions about the individual's life history, the 
circumstances which led him to run for office, the satisfactions he derived 
from campaigning and holding office, his dissatisfactions, and future plans. 
The entire interview was recorded by tape and later transcribed for analysis. 


lactually the test was administered to several more respondents but 
the tape recorder broke down. Only women were intentionally excluded 
because the test does not yield comparable scores for both sexes. 
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IXI. Who are the local officials? 


The elected officials under scrutiny in this study had decidedly deep 
roots in their communities. As Tables 2 and 3 show, 92% of the officials 
were born in the parish or in the state; 75% were parish residents of more 
than 20 years standing. Indeed, more than half the parents of present day 
officials were born in the parish or in the state (Table 4). 


Table 1; Description of the Sample and Drop Out Rate in the Two Parishes. 


Parish-Wide Policy-Making 
Officials Officials Minor Officials 
Total Contacted Inter- Total Contacted Inter- Total Contacted Inter- 
viewed viewed viewed 


St. Bernard 
4 12 


Jefferson 
8* 10 


Drop out as 
% of those 
contacted 21% 


*It seemed desirable not to contact 3 officials who had just been 
interviewed for another study. The fourth was involved in a court suit 
charging malfeance in office and, therefore, was unavailable. 


**Two minor officials in each parish represented and lived in a remote 
portion of the parish which has an entirely different character than the 
remainder. For this reason, they were excluded from the sample. 


Table 2; How Deep Are the Roots of Elected Officials--Length of Residence 
in the Parish. 


Life-long 50.8% 
20 years and longer 23.7 
11-20 years 
5-10 years 10.2 
Less than 5 years =<- 
Total (N=59) 100.0% 


Table 3; How Deep Are the Roots of Elected Officials--Birthplace 


Same Parish 47.5% 
Different Parish, 

Same State 49.2 
Outside State, 3.4 
Total (N=59) 100.1% 
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Table 4: How Deep are the Roots of Elected Officials--Their Parents’ Birthplace. 


Father's Birthplace Mother's Birthplace 
Same Parish 25.4% 
Different Parish, Same State 44.1 
Different State 11.9 
Outside United States i392 
NA 3.4 
Total (N=59) 100.1% 


Yet despite the deep roots most officials had in their comnunity, we cannot 
regard them as entrenched representatives of an old order, soon to be swept 
away by the onslaught of suburbanites. Quite to the contrary, almost half 
of them had just been elected for the first time. (Table 5). 


These findings support our hypothesis. Yet the degree to which old-timers 
monopolize elective offices is somewhat surprising, for a majority of residents 
in both parishes have lived there less than 10 years. The data suggest that 
more is involved in winning an elective office than simply being known in 
the community and being recognized as a part of it. Closer examination of 
the social characteristics of the elected officials indicates not only that 
they are long term residents but they are well settled in their personal life. 


Only one official in our sample was less than 30 years old; 90% of the 
office-holders were in the 30-60 year age bracket. Almost precisely the same 
distribution existed among the newly elected officials (Table 6). What seems 
to be the case is that men do not seek a public office until they are 
established in their community and are settled in their private life. This 
interpretation is reinforced by the job-history of the elected officials. 
One-third have held more than five full-time positions; half have held four 
or more. Yet two-thirds of them have occupied the same position for the past 
ten years or more (Tables 7 and 8). In short, the elected official is one who 
drifted through several jobs until he took occupational roots. Not until 
this occurred did he win a parish office. For most, this means that they are 
past the age of 30. In parishes like St. Bernard and Jefferson where new 
suburbanites constitute a majority of the population, age is a factor which 


excludes newcomers from public office, for many of them are comparatively 
young. 


| ccording to the preliminary 1960 census data, these parishes 
possessed &-10% more people under 18 than New Orleans and proportionately 
fewer inhabitants over 65. Bureau of the Census, Advance Reports, General 
Population Characteristics; Louisiana (Washington, March 30, 1961). 
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Table 5: How Long Had the Officials Been in Office as of March 1, 1961 


Less than one year 42.47% 
1-4 years 8.5 


5-8 years 16.9 
9-12 years 5.1 
More than 12 years 27.1 
Total (N=59) 100. 0% 


Table 6; Age of Elected Officials as of December, 1960 


First-Term Officials 


Age Total Sample 


20-29 


1.7% 


30-39 27.1 32.0% 

40-49 35.6 44.0 

50-59 | 24.0 

604 8.5 -- 

Totals 100.0% (N=59) 100.0% (N=25) 


Table 7; How Deeply Rooted in their Occupation are the Elected Officials-- 
Number of Full-time Positions Held Since High School or College 


No. of Positions Per-cent of Sample 


1 18.6% 
2 13.6 
3 11.9 
4 16.9 
5 
More than 5 32.3 
NA 5.1 
Total (N#*59) 100.0% 


Table 8; How Deeply Rooted in their Occupation are the Elected Officials-- 
Length of Time on Present Job 


Length of Time Per-cent of Sample 


1 year 
2 years 

3-5 years 
5-10 years 1 
More than 10 years 4 
NA 1 
Total (N=59) 0 
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The tendency to enter local politics after settling down is reinforced 

by the fact that most positions at the parish level in Louisiana are part-time. 
The pay must normally be supplemented with other income. Most men are simply 
not in a position to take time off from their jobs until they are financially 
established. Consequently, elected officials often report relatively high 
family incomes, (Table 9) Whereas only 7-10% of the general population 

earned more than $10,000 in 1960, 40% of the elected officials reported such 
incomes. At the other extreme, 40-50% of the general population earned less 
than $4,000 but only 3% of the officials did. (Table 9) Only the middle 

range included an equal proportion of citizens and officials. Yet, as this 
middle range included incomes which by any standards are modest, we are not 
mistaken in concluding that all but the very poor are substantially represented 
among the elected officials. The fact that their average income is higher than 
the general population's substantiates our finding that elected officials 

come from among the well-settled elements of the community. 


Just as elected officials come from all income brackets, so they also 
come from all social strata. If we roughly classify elected officials into 
upper, middle, and lower class categories according to their occupation, 8.5% 
fall into the upper class, 32.2% in the middle class, and 28.9% into the 
lower class. (In addition, 13.6% are full-time officials, 13.6% are retired, 
and 3.4% are housewives.) 


The officials come from a varied assortment of occupations. Only two 

of the fifty-nine officials are lawyers; far more numerous are the independent 
farmers, merchants and salesman, and clerical employees. Such standard 
occupational categories, however, do not pinpoint the peculiar characteristics 
of an occupation that promotes the seeking of political office. I have 
hypothesized that a principal requirement for political activity is the 
ability to bargain, compromise, and deal with others. Certain occupations 
demand such activities. The lawyer is the classical example, but the 
salesman, merchant, independent farmer (who buys his own supplies and sells 
his own crops), fhe contractor, and the real estate broker also engage in 

such activities. 


I have characterized such occupations as "brokerage" occupations, for 
they place the practitioner in the position of a broker between two other 
parties. When we dichotomize our sample of elected officials into brokerage 
and non-brokerage occupations, we find that 67.8% come to public positions 
son breherage occupations while only 30.5% stem from non-brokerage 
occupations. 


Isee Appendix A for a complete list of occupations as used in this study. 


2ror one respondent (1.7%) this information is missing. 
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Thus a portion of our model is supported by the data. Most officials 
are long-term residents; they come from all levels of the social structure. 
The overwhelming majority enter the political arena after an apprenticeship 
in a brokerage occupation where they learned the skills necessary for the 
political game. However, the data also suggest a modification of our model, 
for most of the officials appear to regard politics as their hobby rather 
than their profession. They do not enter the political arena until they 
have settled down in an occupation, attained a relatively high income, and 
passed the age of 30. As we shall see later, this perception of politics 
as a hobby affects the motivations which appear to bring them into the race 
for office. 


Such general conclusions, however, should not mislead us to characterize 
locally elected officials as a homogeneous group. Quite to the contrary, our 
data indicate wide variations from the norm. The variations assume a 
significant pattern when we examine the several kinds of officials included 
in this study. 


The study examined three sorts of parish officials. There were parish- 
wide executive officials such as the sheriff, district attorney, and clerk of 
court. Without exception these positions pay well and demand almost full 
time attention. Secondly, there were members of policy-making boards: the 
Police Jury of St. Bernard, the Parish Council of Jefferson, and the school 
boards of each of the parishes. Their members--policy-makers I shall call 
them-- receive per-diem pay; their positions demand only part-time attention. 
Finally, Louisiana parishes elect minor judicial and executive officials in 
each ward, the Justice of the Peace and Constable. Their monthly pay ranges 
from $125 in one parish to $250 in the other; their duties are variable. 

Most incumbents devote only a few hours each week to their office although 
others--political entrepreneurs--have sought to enlarge their jurisdiction 
and busy themselves on a full-time basis. These officials are classified as 
minor officials. 


Full-time officials appear more likely to come from the indigenous 
elements of the community than policy-makers or minor officials. The largest 
number of newcomers are found among policy-makers. (Table 10) These 
differences appear to be related to the individual's commitment to politics as 
a career. Most new suburbanites, it seems, are not attracted to full-time 
political office. They engage in politics more as a hobby. This attitude 
would direct newcomers who seek local office to the policy-making or minor 
positions. However, most newcomers appear to avoid the minor positions 
because of their relatively low standing as measured by the income and social 
Status of incumbents, for minor officials come almost entirely from middle 
or low income groups (Table 11) and lower class occupations (Table 12). 


Moreover, most minor officials came from non-brokerage occupations 
whereas other officials came predominantly from brokerage positions. These 
differences appear to reflect the duties of the minor officials. They 
require far less of the art of compromise than policy-makers or parish-wide 
officials. JP's deal with private complaints; they usually forward the 
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Table 9: Family Income of Officials and Household Income of the General 


Population, 1960 


Elected Officials 


Both Parishes 


Below $4,000 3.47% 


$4,000-$10, 000 
$4,000-5,999 
6 ,000-7,999 
8,000-9,999 


Above $10,000 
$10,000-11,999 6.8 
12,000-14,999 6.8 
15,000-24,999 13.6 
Above 25,000 11.9 


NA 


*Source; Sales Management Survey 


General Population General Population 


Jefferson Parish* 


40. 3% 


10.5 


100.0% 


St. Bernard Parish* 


48.2% 


7.2 


100.0% 


of Annual Buying Power, 1960, pp. 172-4. 


Table 10; Length of Residence in Parish According to Type of Official 


Length of Residence Parish 


Wide Officials 


Policy-Makers Minor Officials 


Life-long 

20 years & longer 
11-20 years 

5-10 years 

Less than 5 years 
Totals 


62.5% 51.7% 
25.0 17.2 
12.5 17.2 


100.0% 99.9% 
(N=29) 


(N=8) 


13. 8 


47.5% 
28.6 
14.3 
9.5 

99.9% 

(N=21) 


Table 11; Family Income of Different Categories of Officials in 1960 


Parish Wide Officials 


Policy-Makers Minor Officials 


Below $4,000 
$4,000-5,999 
$6,000-7,999 
$8,000-9 ,999 
$10,000-11,999 
$12,000-14,999 
$15,000-25,000 
Above $25,000 
NA 

Totals 


9.5% 
28.6 
28.6 
14.3 


4.8 

4.8 

9.5 
100. 1% 
(N21) 


16.9% 
18 6 
49.2 44.6 
50.8 a 
39.1 
100.1% | | 
-= 
13.8 
20.7 
-- 20.7 
10.3 
25.0% 3.4 
12.5 13.8 
100.0% 99.9% 
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more serious ones to a district court. They never arbitrate differences 
between groups. The constables are simply executives with very little 
discretion to manouver or compromise. Thus the positions which demand the 

art of compromise least draw their personnel from occupations where compromise 
and negotiation are not practised every day. The positions which require 

such arts more draw most of their incumbents from brokerage occupations. 


The data suggest that full-time positions attract old-time residents 
most. Moreover, such positions as well as policy-making posts are pre- 
dominantly occupied by individuals who come from brokerage occupations and 
enjoy a relatively high family income. As suggested by our model, minor 
offices in these parishes appear reserved for lower-status, lower-income 
groups; they often do not require an aprenticeship in a brokerage occupation. 
Thus all status groups share in the experience of holding office. Local 
politics in these parishes is not the exclusive domain of any class or 
occupational category. 


IV. What Avenue Lead Men into Politics? 


Describing the general characteristics of the elected official only 
begins our task. What are the paths which lead men into office? Some seem 
to be born into political families where running for and holding an elective 
office is the traditional thing to do. Others drift into politics from 
organizational activities; still others appear to stumble into it as if by 
chance, 


Popular folklore, particularly in Louisiana, assigns great importance 
to family tradition; political dynasties frequently hold the spotlight. 
In our sample, one man “inherited” his post from his father; another ran 
because his father had held the office before him and he thought it should 
stay in the family; the father of a third official won his elected post three 
years before the respondent was born and still holds it. Such political 
dynasties, however, over-emphasize the role of family background. As 
Table 13 shows, only 29% of our sample had fathers who were in any way 
active in politics. 


Nor is contact with politics through relatives more significant. As 
Table 14 shows, only 32% of the officials had relatives who held a public 
office of any sort. Moreover, some of these undoubtedly gained their position 
through the patronage of our respondents rather than leading them into politics. 
Finally while the folklore of corporate politics often gives the ambitious 
wife a central role, our respondents were not so generous. Only 1/5 admitted 
that their wives enthusiastically participated in their political career and 
stimulated them to go further. The remainder of the wives--except the 10% 
who outright disliked their husband's political activity--helped out 
occasionally or tolerated it (Table 15). 


Contrary to expectations, participation and leadership in civic 
organizations was not a means of gaining office for most of the elected 
officials in the two parishes. Only one third belonged to more than three 
groups whose meetings they attended monthly. Somewhat more reported 
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Table 12: Class Origin (by Occupation) of Elected Officials 


Parish Wide Officials Policy-Makers Minor Officials 


Upper class 25.0% 10. 3% -- 


Middle class -- 48,2 19.0% 
Lower class -- 20.7 47.6 
Unclassified* 75.0 20.7 33.4 
Totals 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 
(N=8) (N#29) (N=21) 


*Unclassified category consists of 16 officials who have been full- 
time officials or retired for more than 5 years and 2 housewives. 


Table 13; Political Activity of Fathers of Elected Officials 


Politically Active 


Held elective office 11.9% 
Held appointive office only 8.5 
Held no office but campaigned 

for others 8.5 


Politically Inactive 
Interest but never participated 8.5 
No interest 55.9 
. 4 
NA 6.8 
Total (N#59) 0.1 


Table 14; Political Activity of Relatives of Elected Officials 


Relatives Holding Public Office 
Brother/Sister 13 
Father 1 
In-laws 8. 
Others 8 


32.3 


Relatives Not Holding Public Office 33.9 


NA 33.9 
Total (N259) 100. 1% 


Table 15; Wife's Attitude Toward Husband's Political Life 


Wife enthusiastically participates 20.7% 


Wife helps out on occasion 31.3 
Wife tolerates husband's political activities 39,0 
Wife dislikes politics 10.3 


Total (N229) 100.1% 


28.9% 
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belonging to only one group or none at all whose meetings they attended 

each month (Table 16). In addition, very few elected officials hold or ever 
held office in voluntary organizations. It is evident that at least in 
these localities, organizational activity did not serve as an important 
training ground for elected officials. 


The fact that few entered the political arena as a result of family 
connections or group activity is reiterated by Table 17. Very few became 
active in childhood or as a result of the example of their father. Yet 
friends and acquaintances in politics played a significant role for they 
recruited the largest number of officials in our sample. Such officials 
began politicking by campaigning for school acquaintences or business 
associates before running for office themselves. Those who can be classified 
as self-starters entered the political arena through a policy interest; to 
ferret out corruption, to improve schools, to promote efficiency, or to 
accomplish a similar end (Table 18). 


When we once more examine the different paths by which various officials 
enter politics, the data supports our conclusion that a family tradition of 
political activity is not an important factor in the recruitment of elected 
officials. If it were, we would expect more full-time officials to come from 
active families than hobbyists, for a full-time position demands a considerable 
commitment to politics as a way of life. The data show just the opposite 
(Table 20). Most full-time officials come from inactive families. Somewhat 
more policy-makers and minor officials--the hobbyists--come from families 
where the father was politically active. 


The role of friends and office-holders as recruiters gains more 
importance when we examine Table 21. They recruit by far the largest number 
of full-time officials; only one of these officials can be termed a self- 
starter. Far more of the political hobbyists sought office on their own. 
This finding gains significance as political organizations dominated the 
scene in both parishes. In spite of such domination, the organizations 
apparently controlled only the recruitment of top officials. Many of the 
others presented themselves for endorsement. 


The various positions apparently demand a different level of group 
activity. Policy-makers are the most active in civic clubs while none of the 
full-time officials are completely inactive. Minor officials remain the least 
active (Table 22). Likewise, full-time and policy-making officials hold 
organizational offices relatively frequently; minor officials are once more 
the least active (Bable 23). These findings doubtlessly stem from our 
previous one that minor officials come from lower social strata where 
individuals generally join organizations less frequently. Their relative 
lack of group membership may also reflect their non-brokerage occupations. 
Brokerage occupations often require extensive group memberships for contacts 
which promote business success. Non-brokerage occupations do not require 
this sort of contact. Yet it is interesting that minor office-holders do 
not compensate for their lower status and lack of contacts by greater 
organizational activity. Rather they remain typical of the less active 
Strata of the community from which they come. 
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Table 16; Participation in Voluntary Organizations by Elected Officials 


Organizations in Organizations of Organizations of 
which they attend which they are which they ever 
monthly meetings presently an were an officer 
officer 


16.9% 61.0% 
1 18.6 23.7 13.6 


2 10.2 6.8 3.4 

3 15.3 1.7 3.4 

4 10.2 3.4 one 

5 13.6 coe 1.7 

10.2 
NA 3.4 
Total (N59) 100. 2% 100.0% 100. 1% 


Table 17A:How Did Officials First Participate in Politics 


Electioneering for others 


Running errands for politicians 1.7 
Appointed to public office 1.7 
Campaigning for oneself 28.8 
As a boy at polling places 11.9 
Through activity in civic clubs 8.5 
NA 6.8 
Total (N59) 0.1 


17B: Why Did Officials First Participate in Politics 


Asked by others 
Friends asked 8.5% 
Office-holders asked 22.0 

Appointed to office 


Self-starters 
Always wanted to run 15.3 
To get into politics 8.5 
5.1 
1.9 


To test popularity 


To emulate father 
Other 
NA 


Total (N#59) 


y 
40.7% 
. 
42.4% 
40.8 
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Table 18: Cross Tabulation of Why Officials First Became Politically Active 
against How They First Participated in Politics 


How Officials First Participated in Politics 


As Boy at Campaigning Campaigning Through NA 


Why First Polling for for Civic 
Active Place Others Self Clubs __—s-_: Total 


Asked by others 3 14 5 2 1 25 
Self-starters 2 8 6 1 - 17 
Idealistic reasons - 1 5 1 - 7 
To emulate father 2 1 - - - 3 
Other 2 1 3 
NA - - 1 
Totals 7 26 17 5 4 59 


Table 19; Have Elected Officials Advanced to Higher Posts Since Original Election 


Level of Present 
Office as Compared First Term Second Term Third Term Officials in Their 
to First Office Officials Officials Officials Fourth Term Or More 


Present Office=First 96.5% 80% 66.6% 87.5% 
Present Office is 

Higher than First 20 12.5 
Totals , 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 


(N=30) (N#10) (N#3) (N*16) 


Table 20: How Active were Fathers of Various Elected Officials 


Parish Wide 
Officials Policy-Makers Minor Officials 


Held Elective Office 25.0% 10. 3% 9.5% 
Held Appointive Office --- 10.3 9.5 

Held no Office But 

Campaigned for Others --- 10.3 9.5 

Interested But Not 

Active 10.3 

Inactive 75.0 55.2 47.6 

NA 3.4 14.3 

Totals 100. 0% 99.8% 99.9% 


(N=8) (N=#21) 
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Once in office, local officials demonstrate little upward or downward 
mobility although half the sample was in their first term indicating 
considerable "outward" mobility. Few of those who served longer than one 
term have won higher positions (Table 19). Thus few of the minor officials 
have won policy-making posts; few of the policy makers have won full-time 
office. Political experience apparentiy is not an important asset in 
winning a local elective office. 


In summary, the paths by which men entered local elective positions 
differ somewhat from those expected. Neither a family tradition of political 
activity nor participation in civic clubs played an important role in 
recruiting elected officials. Rather, most were lured into the political 
arena through acquaintences who already were active or through a commitment 
to a policy goal. Even those who entered public office from non-brokerage 
occupations were most frequently recruited in this manner. 


V. Why do Men Run for Elective Office? 


As long as we describe the social characteristics of elected officials 
and the paths which brought them into their public positions, we stand on 
the firm ground of easily observed and verified facts. Examination of the 
motivational structure of these men in order to explain why they went into 
politics is a far more difficult and uncertain venture. In this study, I 
combined two techniques. On the one hand, I administered the McClelland 
Test of Imagination, a projective test which produced measurements of three 
motives: n Achievement (the need to excel), n Affiliation (the need for 
friendship), and n Power (the need to control the means of influencing 
others). “The scores for these motives are the result of a standardized system 
of content analysis applied to the stories respondents told to a set of six 
pictures. The test has been used in a number of studies by psychologists 
and by several political scientists.2 I was unable to obtain another scorer 
to check interjudge reliability of my scores. However, on a rescore of a 
random sample of the stories, a rank correlation coefficient (rs) of .89 
was obtained for n Achievement, .70 for n Affiliation, and .87 for n Power. 


The second technique used in this study was to ask questions which 
could later be interpreted to indicate the presence or absence of certain 
motives. The questions were; 


Ithe scoring manuals may be found in John W. Atkinson, (ed.) Motives 
in Fantasy, Action, and Society (Princeton, 1958), pp. 177-233. 


2several studies by psychologists using this test are published by 
Atkinson in the above cited volume. In political science, see R. P. 
Browning, Businessmen in Politics: Motivation and Circumstances in the 
Rise to Power, Ph.D. dissertation, Yale, 1960, and J. Guyot, Ph. D. 
dissertation in preparation, Yale, 1961. 
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Table 21: Do various Officials Enter Politics by Different Paths 


Entered Politics Parish-Wide 
Because-- Officials Policy-Makers Minor Officials 


NA 3.4% 
Asked by others 62.5% 44.8 
Self-starter 
Idealistic reasons 12.5 13.8 
To emulate father 12.5 3.4 
Other 42.5 --- 
Total 100.0% 100.9% 
(N28) (N29) 


Table 22; Minor Officials are the Least Active in Civic Organizations 


No. of Organiza- 
tions in which 


Monthly Meeting Parish-Wide Policy Makers Minor Officials 
is attended Officials 


None 17.2% 23. 8%, 
1-2 25.0% 20.7 38.0 
3f 50.0 62.0 33.3 
NA 25.0 4.8 
100.0% 99.9% 99.9% 
(N=8) (N#*29) (N#21) 


Table 23; Minor Officials Hold Office in Civic Organizations Least Frequently 


No. of Organiza- 

tions in which 

Official is an Parish-Wide 

Officer Officials Policy-makers Minor Officials 


None 37.5% 58 . 6% 
l 50.0 27.6 
2 --- 6.9 
34 6.9 
NA 12.5 --- 
Totals 100.0% 100.0% 
(N28) (N#29) 
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33.3 
28.6 
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4.8 
9.5 
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(1) Thinking back over your campaigns, what gave you the most satisfaction 
in campaigning? What left you least satisfied about the campaigning? 
Can you recall an incident in the last campaign to illustrate that? 


(2) What has given you the most satisfaction since you have been in office? 


Can you recall an incident that would illustrate that? What aspect 
of your job has left you least satisfied? 


(3) In what ways would you say holding public office has helped you? 
In what ways would you say it has hindered you? 


The answers to these questions were recorded in full with a tape recorder and 
later analyzed to indicate what needs might have been satisfied by holding 
office. While the respondent was not asked to identify the motives himself, 
the assumption is that his satisfactions or dissatisfactions would reflect 
psychological needs which could be imputed to the individual. 


The two measures are entirely independent. In coding answers to the 
questions, I did not know the respondent's test scores; likewise, on scoring 
the test, I remained unaware of the coded answers. As we shall see below, 

the measures obtained by the two techniques sometimes support each other while 
other times they appear to tap different levels of motivation. 


The responses to the questions reveal a fairly clear pattern of the 
satisfactions perceived by the parish officials. Meeting other people appears 
to offer satisfaction to the largest number of officials in our sample (Table 
24). This response seems to reflect none of the three projective measures. 
Rather it appears to indicate a combination of sociability (but not the need 
for friendship) and the desire to be among people--to be seen, heard, and 
spoken about. Indeed, another 12% of the sample specifically mentioned that 
they liked speaking to meetings or knocking on doors during their campaign. 


Perhaps the appropriate label for this characteristic is n Exhibition, the 
need to exhibit oneself.! 


The joy of winning was also mentioned by another segment of the sample. 
Those giving this response apparently constituted the most highly motivated 
officials in our sample, for they also ranked high on n Power as shown by the 
McClelland Test (Table 25) and found helping others to constitute the principal 
satisfaction of holding office. Moreover, office-holding added to their 
prestige in the community. Only one of them felt that his public position had 
hindered him in any way. This cluster of traits--the only discernible one in 


- sample--apparently characterizes the most intensely motivated officials of 
the group. 


The query, "What left you least satisfied during the campaign?" elicited 
a wide range of responses (Table 27). When we group those which indicate a 


log, H. A. Murray, et al., Explorations in Personality (New York, 1938). 
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Table 24; What Did Officials Like Best About Campaigning 


Meeting other people 45.8% 
Speaking to meetings 11.9 
Winning 16.9 
Didn't like anything 11.9 
Other 3.4 
NA 10.2 
Total (N#59) 100.1% 


Table 25; Need Power is Positively Correlated with Liking to Win the Campaign 


Liked Best About n Power 
Campaigning High Low 


Winning 7 2 
Other responses 18 23 


x2 (test of independence) =5.81; significant at .05 level. 


Table 26; Those Who Liked "Winning" Best and Had High n Power Score. Also 
Gain Satisfaction from Helping Others and from Gaining Prestige; 
They Feel Public Office Has Hindered Them in No Way 


Most Satisfying How Helped How Hindered 
Aspect of by by 
Office Office Office 


Helping 
Others 

Civic Accomp. 
Salary 
Prestige 


In no way 
hindered 

Hindered 
financially 


6* 
*Seventh respondent failed to answer this question. 


**Sixth and seventh respondent failed to answer this question. 
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Table 27; What Did Elected Officials Like Least About Campaigning 


Inter-personal relations 
Conflicts with others 
Mud slinging 
Knocking on Doors/making 
speeches 
Rebuffs from people 


Time away from family 
Compromises involved 

Hard work 
Nothing Respondent didn't like 
Other 

NA 

Total (N#=59) 


CIO UW AW 


Table 28; Those Who Mentioned "Conflict with Others” and '"Mudslinging" 
Had High n Affiliation Scores 


Liked least about n Affiliation 
campaigning High Low 


Conflicts with others 3 1 
Muds linging 6 4 
Other responses 16 20 
Total 25 25 


x2 (test of independence) = 2.02; not significant at .05 level 


Table 29: What Did Elected Officials Cite as Most Satisfying Aspect of Office 


Civic Accomplishment 
Helping Others 

Being in on things 
Recognition by superiors 
or community 

Salary 

Making Friends 

Nothing 

Other 

NA 


Total (N*59) 
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sensitivity to personal relationships, we find that almost half the sample 
found compaigning a threat to their self-perception as likeable individuals. 
Only two of these items, however, are slightly related to the need for 
friendship as measured by the projective test; those who mentioned 

"Conflicts with others" and "mud-slinging'’ more often had high n Affiliation 
scores than low ones (Table 28). However, quite inexplicably those who cited 
"rebuffs from people” more frequently had low n Affiliation scores than 

high ones. 


A wide range of activities described the satisfying aspects of office 
holding (Table 29). Officials named civic accomplishments of one sort or 
another most frequently; helping people was the second most frequent response. 
Surprisingly few mentioned recognition from others in the community or the 
making of friends and meeting people. Evidently, officials perceive themselves 
in office quite differently than during campaigns. The two activities satisfy 
different needs. Whereas campaigning permits exhibitionist behavior, office- 
holding allows the individual to achieve a cecord of accomplishments or to act 
as a benefactor to his constituents. Satisfaction in civic accomplishments 
appears positively related to the desire to excel, n Achievement, but helping 
people is not related to n Power even though the position of a benefactor 
sometimes implies the wielding of power (Table 30). 


As with campaigning, the most disturbing feature of office holding was 
"conflict with others.’"' Almost half the sample spontaneously mentioned 
incidents which could be so classified; the remaining responses were acattered 
over several other categories (Table 31). Those who mentioned conflict with 
others as a dissatisfying aspect of their work evidently were more sensitive 
to personal relationships than the rest of the sample, for most had high 

n Affiliation scores (Table 32). 


When the respondents were asked how their public positions had helped or 
hindered them, the question once more elicited a broad variety of responses 
which tapped somewhat different dimensions than the other questions (Tables 
33 & 34). For the first time, prestige became an important factor, even when 
not suggested by the interviewer's probe. Making friends and meeting people 
also was frequently mentioned although in some cases, such responses could 
well be classified under the "prestige" rubric, for the official meant that 
he met higher status people on an equal footing and was introduced to a 
hitherto closed sector of the community life. Finally, direct and indirect 
financial gains were admitted for the first time by almost 1/5 of the sample. 
In some cases, officials admitted that much of their business was the indirect 
result of their political activity. One insurance salesman, for instance, 
Stated that all his customers came to him in return for favors he had done 
them while in office. For some others, the per diem pay constituted a welcome 
supplement to their income although the general income level of this sample 

of officials makes it dubious that salary constituted a principal inventive 
for holding office. Only 7% of the officials mentioned power gains as one of 
the benefits of office. Although the numbers are extremely small, 3/4 of 
those respondents also had high n Power scores on the McClelland test. 
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Table 30A: Satisfaction in Civic Improvement Is Positively Correlated with 
High n Achievement Score 


Most Satisfying n Achievenent 
Aspect of Office High Low 


Civic Accomplishments 15 6 
Other responses 10 19 
25 25 


x2 (test of independence) = 6.62; significant at .05 level 


30B: Satisfaction in Helping People Is Not Correlated with High 
n Power Score 


Most Satisfying n Power 
Aspect of Office High Low 


Helping Others 7 9 
Other Responses 18 16 
25 25 


x2 (test of Independence) = .91; not significant at .05 level 


Table 31: What Did Officials Cite as Least Satisfying Aspect of Office 
Not being respected 
Conflict with others 
Frustration of efforts 
Being asked for help 
Hard work 

Being called names 
Nothing cited 

Other 

NA 

Total (N=59) 


Table 32: Conflict with Others is Positively Correlated with High 
n Affiliation Score | 


Least Satisfying n Affiliation 
Aspect of Office High Low 


Conflict with others 18 8 
Other responses 7 17 
25 25 


x2 (test of independence) #® 8.00; significant at .01 level. 
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Table 33: How Were Officials Helped by Holding Office 


Prestige Gains 
Spontaneous response 
When suggested by 

interviewer's probe 


Financially 
Directly 
In business 


Friends made 

People met 

Knowledge gained 

Power gained 

Sense of security 

In no way Helped 

Made respondent a happy man 
NA 

Total (N=59) 
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Table 34; How Were Officials Hindered by Holding Office 


Financially 10. 2% 
Business hurt 

Time lost 

Friends lost 
Health harmed 

Lost prestige 

In no way hindered 
NA 

Total (N#59) 
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Table 35: N Achievement and n Power Scores of Louisiana Officials and 
of Political and Civic Inactives in an Eastern City 


Median Median 
n Achievement n Power 
Score Score 


Louisiana Officials 8 6 
Eastern Pol. Inactives* 6 4.5 
Eastern Civic Inactives* 7 5 


*Source: Browning, op cit., pp. 214-15. 
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Most officials felt that their holding a public office had hindered then 
in no way at all. Of those who felt that office-holding had hindered them in 
some way, financial loss was mentioned most frequently. Indeed, officials 
claimed financial loss more frequently than they admitted pecuniary gains. 
Far more surprising is the infrequency of responses which would indicate the 
same sensitivity to personal relationships displayed in the response to other 
questions. Officials evidently dread conflict with others and fear the loss 
of friendships far more frequently than they admit the occurrence of such 
consequences. 


In this sample of officials few clusters of the traits revealed by the 
questions could be discerned. One must, therefore, limit the characterization 
of these locally elected officials to the frequency of certain responses. 

In summary, local officials seemed to derive most satisfaction during campaigns 
from meeting people and being seen in public; in office, they derived most 
satisfaction from civic accomplishments and helping people; in the long run 
they perceived prestige gains, gains in personal acquaintences, and financial 
gains. On the other hand, they disliked many of the personal contacts which 
campaigns necessitate and dreaded conflict with others. Most felt that 

holding office hindered them in no way; when it did, it was because of 

alleged finanial losses and time losses rather than because of the loss of 
friendships. 


The results of the projective test add comparatively little to this 
characterization. Because of faulty research design, the test was not 
administered to a control group which would allow comparison with political 
inactives. However, comparison is possible with the results of Browning's 
study of Eastern businessmen in politics. The Louisiana officials made about 
the same scores on the three motives as did the elected officials in 
Browning's sanple. As expected, the Louisiana officials scored higher in 
n Power than the civic and political inactives of Browning's sample, although 
the difference is only one point (Table 35). Louisiana politicians also made 
higher n Achievement scores than Browning's inactives. Furthermore, as in 
Browning's sample, those officials who ranked high in N Power ranked low in 
n Affiliation (Table 36); this finding then supports the hypothesis that those 
politicians motivated by power needs are not intensely interested in 
establishing close friendships. Perhaps the most striking result was the 
range of scores obtained from the test. Some of the sample were extremely 
highly motivated in seeking achievement, friendship, or power. But these were 
fully matched by office-holders who had zero scores on the three measures. 
Perhaps the testing procedure was faulty; I would rather suspect that the 
officials indeed represent all levels of these motivations. Other motives which 
the test did not tap appeared stronger among the office holders--particularly 
the desire to help others (n Succorance in Murray's terminology) and the 
desire to be known, seen, and heard (n Exhibition). 


Isee Browning, op. cit., pp. 214-15. 
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Unfortunately the Louisiana scores cannot be compared to rhose resulting 
from Veroff's administration of the test to a national sample.” The 
raw scores of that study have not yet been published. Moreover, Veroff used 
different pictures thus making a direct comparison impossible. However, 
one of Veroff's reported results is supported by the present study. As in 
veroff's research, the better educated respondents in Louisiana had high 
n Achievement scores; moreover, they also possessed low n Power scores. 
Thus, those officials occupying the most powerful positions usually had 
n Power scores below the median for our sample. One plausible explanation 
is that higher education and the general socialization process associated with 
it produces a more complex motivational structure in the individual. Such a 
person no longer overtly thinks in terms of power even though his actions 
indicate a desire to control others. A crude test of this hypothesis is 
presented in Table 37 where the mean number of motives scorable from the 
questions asked in the interview is listed according to the educational 
attainment of the respondents. As expected, those officials with the best 
education have the most scorable motives. However, the differences are not 
great enough to put much confidence in the results. 


As with the sociological characteristics, the three kinds of officials 
differ systematically in regard to satisfactions derived from their public 
life. Satisfaction from civic accomplishments is unique to policy-making 
officials who are part-time politicians; 61.5% of such officials mentioned 
it as their principal satisfaction. Not one Justice of the Peace or Constable 
mentioned civic accomplishment as a principal satisfaction of holding office; 
only 25% of the top county officials did so. These answers do not merely 
reflect different opportunities in office, for a constable can take pride in 
local law enforcement and a JP can derive satisfaction from his efforts to 
reduce juvenile delinquency. Certainly county-wide officials like the sheriff, 
assessor, and clerk of court have innumerable opportunities for civic 
accomplishments in which they can later take pride. Rather than reflecting 
different opportunities, these responses appear to indicate different 
perspectives among the various officials. The top level officials and minor 
ones appear to derive greater satisfaction from personal dealings with 
constituents; 37.5% of the county-wide officials and 50% of the minor ones 
mentioned helping other people as their principal satisfaction. In contrast, 
only 3.2% of the policy-makers mentioned it. Policy-makers take a more 
impersonal view of their duties. They mention buildings, street improvements, 
sewerage projects as their satisfaction. Such concern with civic improvements 
is also directly related to n Achievement, the desire to excel. Of the 17 
policy-makers who mentioned civic accomplishment and on whom we have an n 
Achievement score, 14 scored above the median while only 3 scored below it.? 

A general concern for doing something well seems, therefore, to be reflected 
in the desire of policy-makers to effect civic improvements. 


1yoseph Veroff, et al., "The Use of Thematic. Apperception to Assess 
Motivation in a Nationwide Interview Study,” Psychological Monographs: General 


and Applied, 74 (1960). 


2,2 (test of independence) = 10.8; significant at .01 level. 
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Table 36: High Need for Friendship (n Affiliation) Is Negatively Correlated 
with High Need to Influence Others (n Power) 
n Affiliation 
n Power High Low 
High 8 17 
Low 17 8 


25 25 


x2 (test of independence) = 8.00; significant at .01 level. 


Table 37: Mean Number of Scorable Motives by Education Attained 


Grade School 3.14 
High School 
College 4,00 


The more personal approach typical of minor officials is also reflected 
in their description of the least satisfying aspect of their office. Sixty 
per-cent of the lower officials disliked conflict with others; only 37.5% 
of the top officials and 39% of the policy-makers mentioned it. In every way, 
minor officials perceived their public role in personal rather than 
policy terms. The other elected officials chose a somewhat more impersonal 
interpretation. 


VI. Conclusions 


This investigation clearly supports important portions of our theoretical 
model. Most officials indeed come from brokerage occupations. While they 
do not necessarily come from political active families or participate in 
civic clubs to a significant degree, they do come from among the most 
deeply rooted members of the community and were frequently recruited into 
public life by friends or acquaintances who already were in politics. Moreover, 
the officials under study here were clearly motivated by a desire to be seen 
in public and to be able to help others. The desire for power and prestige 
is much weaker according to our evidence. Their sensitivity to personal 
conflicts reflects the dilemna resulting from the combination of exhibitionist 
behavior and relative disinterest in closer personal friendships. As far as 
this study could ascertain, the desire for wealth was not a central concern 
of these officials, nor was it likely to be, given their relative affluence 
in the community. 


The study points to the need for a more careful examination of the 
motivational set which brings individuals to the political arena. The 
projective test used in this study was certainly not utilized to full advantage. 
Its more careful use may reveal more clearly the extent to which a relatively 
high desire for power and a relatively low desire for friendship distinguish 
public officials from the general population. 
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Another finding which can usefully direct future research is that many 
local officials do not engage in politics as an occupation as Weber would 

have it. Rather, they are hobbyists. Their commitment to public life is a 
partial one. They are professionals in no sense of the term. This means that 
their psychological motivation probably does not distinguish them as clearly 
from the general population as we hypothesized. It also means that more 
non-brokers may win office than we expected, for the skill requirements 

of local positions are not as high as with full-time ones and the 
opportunities to win such posts are abundant. 


These conclusions may well form the working hypotheses of subsequent 
studies. They certainly cannot be canonized into broad generalizations, for 
the sample is by no means representative of the half million elected officials 
serving local governments. They point, I hope, to intriguing and important 
hypotheses which must be substantiated or displaced if we are to understand 
local politics more fully. 
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APPENDIX 


Classification of Occupations 


Brokerage 


Upper status 


Banker (in small town) 
Lawyer 


Middle status 


Supermarket owner 
Building contractor 

Merchant 

Independent farmer 

Insurance salesman 

Small loan company owner 
Wholesale cattle dealer 
Realtor 

Wholesale liquor salesman 

Fur dealer 

Teacher--principal 

Newspaper reporter 

Lumber yard owner 

Sewing machine franchise owner 
Automobile salesman 


Lower status 


Corner grocer 

Glazier who owns own business 

Service Station owner 

Barber 

Butcher 

Bar tender/owmer of bar 

Route salesman 

Plumber working for himself 

Radio repair shop owner 

Electrical contractor (working for 
and by himself) 


Unclassified as to status 


into Brokerage & Non-Brokerage Categories 
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Non-Brokerage 


Ice-cream plant owner 


Factory foreman 
Clerical employee 
Oil depot superintendent 


Boiler-room worker 
Pile-driver operator 

Tester at refinery 

Packer 

Engineer at ice house 

Barrel maker (Cooper) 
Refrigeration Mechanic 

Farm Laborer 

Telephone repairman 

Fisherman 

Day Laborer 

Millwright 

Railroad watchman 

Packing plant butcher 

Carpenter in Factory 
Pipe-fitter 

House mover working for someone 
else 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


(For presentation to a panel on the contribution of universities 
to political theory, at the annual meetings of the American 
oar Science Association, St. Louis, ilissouri, Sept. 6, 
1961 


Harry V. Jaffa 


Our subject is a broad onee For convenience, I shall adopt the view that 
here has been no significant relation between American universities and 


political theory because there has not been any significant American theorizing 


about politics, Jam aware, of course, that thousands of books of political 


theory have been written by Americans, including many members of universities. 
Sone of them are very good books. Perhaps among them there may even be a 
great onee ‘ihatever its excellence, however, I doubt that it stands in a 
Similar relation to Aserican political experience that the Republic of Plato 


or the Politics of Aristotle stands in relation to Hellenic political experience, 


or the Republic of Cicero to Koman experience. It is in this particular sense 
that I do not think i.e have hac any American political theorye Yet the American 


experience ranks in some ways, in my opinion, with the Athens of Pericles and 


of Socrates, with the Kome of Brutus and of Cicero, with the empire=-churchn of 
Dante and Aquinas, with the England of Hlizabeth and of Shakespeare (as well 
as that of Macaulay and Churchill). The American form of government, in its 
failures as well as in its successes, reveals possibilities in the nature of 
man as a political animal as distinctive in their way as any revealed by any 
other regime in the great drama of western history, possibilities that may 
have gone unrevealed but for their American apocalypse e 

It is true that there has been nothing to prevent anyone who, like Socrates 


in the Republic, set out to imagine forms of government, from imagining this 
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one. “ith some slight emendations, it would not be difficult to compound such 


a form from the political elements enumerated in the fourth book of Aristotle's 


Politics. And it would be a shallow presumptuousness to suppose that, because 


such a compound does not spring to the eye from the pages of Aristotle or his 
sucessors in a shape recognizable to a text-book writer in American government, 
that the idea of such a compound had escaped them. But if there is a character= 


istic theme in American political thought, it is that ours is a great experiment, 


and that no imagination of such a form of govern.ent, any more than any mere 
hypothesis, can reveal the truth abovit it. “It has frequently been remarked," 


wrote Hamilton in the first Federalist, 


that it seems to have been reserved to the people of 

this country, by their conduct and example, to decide 

the important question, whether societies of men are really 
capable or not, of establishing good government from 
reflection and choice, or whether they are forever destined 
to depend, for their political constitutions, on accident 
and force, 


A generation later the young Abraham Lincoln spoke of the Founding Fathers thus: 


Their ambition aspired to display before an admiring world, 

a practical demonstration of the truth of a proposition, which 
had hitherto been considered at best no better, than proble- 
matical; namely, the capability of a people to govern theuselves. 


And still another generation later: 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 

that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 

can long enduree 
Certainly the ideas of government by reflection and choice, or of free 
government, were not new under the sune But that the validity of such ideas 


depended, not upon their own cogency, or upon their cogency when tested by 


experience anywhere, but upon the exnerience of the American people alone, 
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is novel. No Hebrew prophet sounded the theme of the holy nation with greater 
fervour than did American orators of the golden age. Here is Edward Everett, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the great Declaration, the day also of the 
apotheosis of dams and Jeffersone 

If we fail..enot only do we defraud our children of the 

inheritance which we received from our fathers, but we 

blast the hopes of the friends of liberty throughout our 

continent, throughout Europe, throughout the world, to 

the end of time. 

The genius of American politics} to borrow the title of Professor Boorstin's 
important book, is somehow connected with the uniqueness of the American 
experience. But what is unique cannot be the subject of generalization, and 
hence of theory. "We have traditionally held out to the world," writes 


Boorstein, "not our doctrine, but our example. The idea of America as the 


last best hope of mankind has not been the idea that America would outdo other 


ages and places with its philosophy. It was life, and not thought, which 


concerni 
would excel here." I would only observe/the foregoing, that the dichotomy 


of life and thought is predicated upon the failure of philosophy as a guide 

to life. VYhat would replace philosophy as such a guide, cannot be rightly 
called by the name of the thing it replaces. An American philosophy=--in any 
but the loosest use of the latter term, to mean any American opinions whatever=-= 
can be regarded as a contradiction in terms. In this sense an American 
political theory would also be a contradiction, and this is why it can be said 


that there has not been any American theorizing about politics, 


#The Genius of American Politics, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953. All quotations 
from Boorstin are from this work. 
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That the United States is a kind of second Israel has been a powerful 
metaphor in both the acting and interpreting of American history, The exodus 
from Egypt (or the Old ‘iorld), the trials in the 'ilderness (or upon the Frontier), 
the expulsion of the Philistines (or Indians) from the Promised Land, the Punish= 
ment of the Suffering Servant for disobedience to the Law (the Civil ‘ar), all 
have confirmed the ‘iessianic image upon the American mind and heart. The fact 
that most disagreements in American politics have been expressed as differences 
in the interpretation of the Constitution (the Torah or Law) has constantly 
re-confirmed this figure. From the battles between Hamilton and Jefferson as to 
whether the Constitution ought to be construed broadly or narrowly until the 
present dispute over federal aid to education and medical care for the aged, 
an amazing variety of substantive political questions have been assimilated to 


the identical questions of constitutional interpretation. Yet the primary cause 


of the messianic theme in American history has been the conviction supremely 


exoressed in the Gettysburg Address, the conswmation of a rhetorical tradition 
of fourscore and seven years, that the universal fate of mankind would be 
determined by what was done here by one people. 

Professor Boorstin has argued forcefully that the American Revolution no 
less than the Civil War “as a struggle over the interpretation of a constitution 
to which all parties paid allegiance, and which united them in matters of 
theory or principle even as they divided in practice. While agreeing with much 
of his argument, as far as it goes, I do not think it explains sufficiently 
why American political experience makes such claims to uniqueness or, still 
more, why Boorstin himself finds it to be so unique. Following Tocqueville, 


Boorstin notes that Americans are not only an untheoretical people, but in 
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many great matters unheretical as well, Their massive agreement on the dogmas 
central to their way of life has tended to put an end to serious controversy 
concerning theme \ihat is not seriously disputed is eventually not even thought 
about. The absence of heresy leads to a drying up of the well-springs of 
conviction without any conviction being overturned. Opinions do indeed change, 
but they replace rather than displace each other, Boorstin has described 


ru.liantly (particularly in The Americans: The Colonial Experience, Random 


House, New York, 1959) how the Puritan theology in New England, being un= 
challenged there (unlike its position in Old England), served its vital purpose 
in providing the imperatives that the Pilgrims obeyed in building their New 
Jexsvsalea. And he har fiether described how, having built that Jerusalem, the 
concit:.cas were dest: yed that made their theology believable. A vindictive 
deity was simply incredible amidst the prosperity and worldly success that the 
belis? iu a vindictive deity had created. It is an oversimplification of some 
convenience to say that the Puritan theology was scarcely doubted until the 
moment when it was no longer believed. Although Puritan theology was, in terms 
of its inherent logic, utterly incompatible with the idea cf nar.'s 2erfect= 
bility, it served as the practical prologue to it. The evangelical reform 


movements of the nineteenth century--abolitionism, prison reforin, temperance, 


the emansipation of women, and many others--all exvressed the ancient Puritan 


drive fo. saivation. But this salvation was now to be «cit.eved in this world, 
fron which it was held that sin could, in practice, be finally expelled: 
ultimateiy by man's work rather than God's grace, if a distinction could in 
fact any longer be drawn between the two,e Indeed, by the middle of the nine= 


teenth century the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers were quite certain as to 
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whet they should do about the world, but they were at a loss what to do 
about God. This dilemma, however, and with it many others, was resolved by the 
Civil War, as Lincoln finally interpreted it. 

According to Boorstin such American whig notions of government as a 
sontract, and of the relation between property, representation, and personal. 
liberty were also inheritances from Old England; but in this country they did 
not have to make their way in continuous conflict with contradictory ideas from 
a feudal, class structured, Tory past. The thematic text for Boorstin's work, 
as for that of Louis harizs Liberal. Tradition in America, is Tocqueville's 


noted aphorism, ",.ethe American..,has arrived at a state of democracy without 


having to endure a democratic revolution..eehe is born equal without having to 
become soe" According to Tocqueville, in France as elsewhere in Europe, new 
institutions evolved continually in a seven hundred years!’ prov:.’ential march of 
the principle of equality. The victories of equality, however gradual, have been 
uninterrupted, but they have usually been the result of sharp and deadly conflict. 
In Amrica, however, the progress of equality has been virtually uncontested. 
Boorstin also follows Tocqueville in holding that God and ratvre have conspired 
to provide in a virgin continent an environment which harmonized far better with 
equality than with the inegalitarianism of the Old ‘orld. I would mention in 
passing that it seems to re that Turner's frontier thesis :s an adaptation of 
Tocqueville's, but it would be utterly absurd to derive the democratic notions 

of the American frontiersman from the American frontier without first observ- 

ing the point to which the idea of equality had evolved in Europe when the 
Anglo-Americans crossed the Atlantic and came to inhabit a frontier. However, 


that these ideas should develop differently when placed in an American "state 
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of nature" than amidst the fleshpots of Europe's inegalitarian past is entirely 


intelligible. Still, the idea of the unique providential association of the 


idea of equality with the American wilderness, which became the promised land of 
the whole human race, owes as much to the pre-egalitarian Hebraic roots of 
European culture as to the Anglo-American whig tradition of political freedom. 
It is where these roots join that we must look for the specifically American 
idea of uniqueness, a uniqueness that, while obviously springing from theory, 
yet seems to reject and defy theorye 

In his account of the American Revolution, Boorstin maintains that the a 
Declaration of Independence, truly indicating the character of the entire event, 
is above all "technical, legalistic, and conservative" in character. He contrasts 
it with the later French Declaration of the Kights of Man and the Citizen which 
he quotes Tocqueville as describing as dealing "with the citizen in the abstract, 
independent of particular social organizations, just as religions deal with 
mankind in general*, independent of time and place. It inquired, not what were 
the particular rights of the i‘rench citizens, but what were the general rights 
and duties of mankind in reference to political concerns." It tended, said 
Tocqueville, "rather to the regeneration of the human race than to the reform of 


France alone." In contrast, says Boorstin, "our Declaration of Independence is 


essentialiy a list of specific historical instances...It is closely tied to time 


and place..e.it is concerned with the duties of a particular king and certain of 
his subjects." "Even if we took only the first two paragraphs or preamble," 


Boorstin continues, "...we could make a good case for their being merely a 


Succinct restatement of the Vhig theory of the British revolution of 1688," 


“le will forego the questions of whether, e.g. the God of Abraham, Iscac, and 
Jacob did in fact "deal with mankind in general", 
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Still further in this vein, Boorstin notes that the work of the ultra-conservative 
Blackstone was’ the bible of American lawyers of the revolutionary era, and he 


regards the legalism of the Declaration of Independence as very much in the 


spirit of Blackstone's exposition of the common lawe 
Let us first take up this last point. The law of nature, of which our 


Declaration speaks in its opening sentence, is also spoken of by Blackstone thus: 


This law of nature, being coeval with mankind and dictated by 
God himself, is of course superior in obligation to any other. 
It is binding over all the globe in all countries, and at all 
times: no human laws are of any validity, if contrary to this; 
and such of them as are valid derive all their force, and all 
their authority, mediately or immediately, from this original. 


Plackstone, in accordance with that most conservative of English traditions, as 


set forth in the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, by Richard Hooker, the 


"judicious Hooker," whom John Locke quotes in the celebrated Second Treatise of 


Civil Government, regarded the liberties of Englishmen as things which must be 


observed and oreserved by governments precisely because they were derived 
"nediztely or imuediately" from the law of nature, And this law in itself 
dealt with man and citizen "in the abstract.eeindependent of time and place," 
Abraham Lincoln (whom Boorstin cites as a student of Blackstone) wrote upon 
the occasion of Jefferson's birthday in 1859: 

All honor to Jefferson--to the man who, in the concrete 

pressure of a struggle for national inde»endence by a 

Single people, had the coolness, forecast, and capacity 


to introduce into a merely revolutionary document, an 
abstract truth, applicable to all men and all times... 


Boorstin is quite correct, I think, in holding the preamble of our Declaration 


to be "a succinct restatement of the Whig theory of the revolution of 1688." 


But it would be wrong to believe it to be "conservative" for that reason, in 
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the sense that an appeal to mere prescriptive right is conservative. It is, 
however, conservative in the truer sense that it is founded upon the most 
ancient of all possible laws, Since the law of nature is "coeval with mankind" 
it is older than any British law as such, and if British law more accurately 
reflects nature than any other positive law, then it also better reflects the 
most ancient of laws. In this sense, to be peculiarly British is to be 
peculiarly conservative. Ido not think Boorstin has sufficiently taken into 
account how profoundly the Vhig revolution of 1688 assinilated the "ancient 
British constitution" to which it a »pealed, on one level of its rhetoric, to 
the dictates of the still more ancient law of nature. The compact between the 
king and his people, which James II was held to have violated was, as an 
historical tact, mostly a figment of ‘-hig imaginations. The important thing 


about this supposed ancient constitution was that it was conceived in contractual 


terms, ultimately upon the contractual terms systematically set forth by John 


Locke, and succinctly summarized or Jefferson, With this summary in mind 

Lincoln wrote that "The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of 
free society;" and the contract which constitutes a free constitution (which 

may or may not be the British constitution) can be understood as the inferences 
and deductions made from those definitions and axioms, Although Jefferson, in 
common with most of the other colonists, appealed to British law and precedent 

as long as it was convenient to do so, and insofar as it was convenient to do so 
(which the Whigs of 1688 had also done), our Revolution, when it was finally 
decided upon, broke cleanly with the past. Nothing, excent the Declaration, 


better expresses the spirit of 1776 than the young Hamilton's famous peroration: 
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The sacred richts of mankind are not to be rummaged for 

among old parchments or musty records. They are written, 

as with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of human nature, 

by the hand of divinity itself, and can never be erased or 

obscured by mortal power. 
The quarrel of the American colonists with Great Britain, because it started as 
an intra=-"“hig, intra-British quarrel, did not at first fully reveal its natural 
law and natural right premises. This was because the colonists could for a 
time take the British constitution as an exemplification of the principles of 
nature and of nature's God. Boorstin says that our Declaration "is directed 
not to the regeneration but only the ‘opinions! of mankind," Jlore precisely, 
respect for the opinions of mankind required the American people to declare 
the causes of their separation fron Great Britain, The legalistic indictment 
of the King, which Boorstin regards as the heart of the Declaration, — 
only the "efficient" causes of that separation. The "formal" cause is "to 
institute. new government" such as shall seem to the people "most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness,."" But the "final" cause is most assuredly 
to secure the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
new institution of government may not have been a "regeneration," but it was 
most certainly a "generation" if we are to believe what Lincoln said at 
Gettysburge 

Once the break with Britain was consummated ideas of natural law and 

natural right played a role altogether unprecedented in British whigzery. 
The American Revolution thereupon became something radically different from 


the English revolution of the preceding century. Boorstin follows the tradition 


of Ediaund Burke, who held that the Americans in 1775 stood in the same relation 


to England as England stood in relation to James II in 1688, ilighty as the 
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authority of Burke, I believe Tom Paine, a lesser man, is a more authentic guide to 


American thought of the period. Paine's Rights of ilan, a bitter attack upon Burke’ 
Revolution in France, appeared in America under the patronage of Jefferson, who 


regarded Burke as a traitor to whig principles. "America was the only spot in the 
political world where the principles of universal reformation could begin," Paine 
wrote. But he believed, as did Jefferson, that the French Revolution was the 
natural consequence of the American, and that sooner or later the rest of the 
world would follow both. The right of revolution affirmed in the Declaration of 
Independence was, Lincoln said in 188, "a most valuable, a most sacred right--a 
right which, we hope and believe, is to liberate the world." Even before the 
break vith Great Britain Paine, expressing what was rapidly becoming the popular 
temper, denounced the British Constitution as a primitive relic of a barbarous past 

"The prejudice of Englishmen, in favor of their own government," 

he wrote in Common Sense, arises as much or more from national 

pride than reason. Individuals are undoubtedly safer in England 

than in some other countries: but the will of the king is as much 

the law of the land in Britain as in France, with this difference, 

that instead of proceeding directly from his mouth, it is handed 


to the people under the formidable shape of an act of parliament. 
For the fate of Charles I hath only made kings more subtle--not more juste" 


Paine conceded there were some elements of Freedom=-some republican elements--in 
the British Constitution; but the monarchical elements overburdened the whole. 
As the American Revolution progressed, and as it later was renewed in the great 
popular movements led by Jefferson and Jackson, monarchy and aristocracy came to 
be detested by the American people. Paine was a radical in his own day, but his 
radicalism became the orthodoxy of a later day. Let us again consult that oracle 
of ultra-respectable American whiggery, Edward Everett: 

The whigs (cf 16:3) maintained that the foundation of 


government was an ‘original contract's; but of this contract 
the existing organization was the record and the evidence, 
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and the obligation was perpetually binding...But to say 

that the form of government is matter of original compact 

with the people; that my ancestors, ages ago, agreed that they 
and their posterity, to the end of time, should give up to a 
certain line of princes the rule of states; that nothing but 
extreme necessity, a necessity which it is treasonable to define 
beforehand, justifies a departure from this compact, in which 
no provision is made that the will of the majority prevaileee 
seems to me to be a use of language not in itself more rational 
(than that of the tories.) 


Fifty years after independence no American statesman found much virtue in 
institutions older than the nation, unless they had been adopted on their 
merits by rational Americans. Jefferson's famous doctrine, that the earth 
belonged only to the living, and that no constitution or law should have a 
longer tenure than nineteen years (the approximate life of one generation), 
however impracticable, indicated an enduring bias in American thought a 
bias as hostile to the past and to precedent as the First Commandment. 


The preamble to the Declaration of Independence may be a succinct restate= 


ment of the theory which underlay the English revolution of 1688, but it had littl 
in common with the public rhetoric of that revolution. The latter explicitly 
accused James II only of violating a traditional constitution, not of violating 
natural rights. The teachings of John Locke may have served to justify revolution 
to Englishmen after the event; they served to justify Americans in the event. It 
is doubtful that many Englishmen ever would have been swayed by an appeal to 
universal human equality; it is undeniable that this appeal was the most powerful 
dynamic in the American Revolution. The great propagandist of the Revolution was 
Tom Paine, who in his denial of the legitimacy of monarchy repeatedly had recourse 
to the principle of equality ("the exalting one man so greatly above the rest 
cannot be justified on the equal rights of nature.") "Taxation without 
representation is tyranny" is widely regarded as 
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the slogan of the Revolution. But, as the Declaration correctly indicates, 


this is a deduction from the axiom of equality. Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of equals who join in civil society to secure their 
inherent rights to life and to liberty. Property is a support of life, and the 
enlargement of property an enlargement of liberty. for this reason it is a duty 
of government to make property secure, and this in turn cannot be accomplished 
if governnent can take property for purposes not approved by the representatives 
of the peoplee For this reason, taxation without representation is illegitimate. 
But the principle of principles, to repeat, was "wankind being originally 
equals in the order of creation" (Paine), "..,all men are naturally in...a 
state of perfect freedom...[and] also of equality...there being nothing more 
evident, than that creatures of the same species...should also be equal one 
amongst another without subordination or subjection..." (Locke), and finally 
"All men are created equal." 
On the Fourth of July, 1828, Edward Everett expressed the comuon 

conviction of the heirs of the Revolution vhen he declaimed: 

We celebrate the return of the day on which our separate 

national existence was declared; the day when the momentous 

experiment was commenced, by which the world, and posterity, 

and we ourselves were to be taught, how far a nation of men 

can be trusted with self-govermment=-how far life, and liberty, 

and property are safe, and the progress of social improvement 

is secure, under the influence of laws made by those who are to 

obey them; the day when, for the first time in the world 

[italics added] a numerous people was ushered into the family 


of nations, organized on the principle of the political 
equality of all the citizens. 


The experience of the American people with the principle of equality was 
unprecedented, and because the conditions were uniquely favorable to the 


experiment, it could be assumed that the relation of the principle of 
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equality to human government would be more completely disclosed now than it 
could be at any other place or time. The uniqueness of the American exper= 
jience provides a theoretical justification, as we observed before, for the 
judgment that there cannot be a theory of that experience. In this I find 
myself in agreement with Boorstin, but I believe the idea of America's unique- 


ness requires as its corollary the rejection of the essential contimity of 


American and British experiencee And it further requires I believe a correction 
of the view that Americans have traditionally agreed upon political ends or 
goals, and upon the fundamentals of the constitutional order. Boorstin observes 
that here we have not had the basic disagreements that plague European politics, 
disagreements as to the relation of church and state (although the latter have 
arisen lately in connection with federal aid to education), disagreements as 

to the merits of monarchy and republicanism, or of communism, fascism, and 
constitutional democracy. And he rightly says that we should not complain 
because our political scene lacks the intellectual wealth=--and political 
poverty~-generated by conflicts of this order. But it seems to me that he 
con.its a species of the error he warns against--viz., judging American 

politics by European standards-=when he infers from our lack of European-type 
disagreements that American disagreements have not been equally significant 

and profound. Yet the Civil ‘lar provides ample evidence that Americans have 
disagreed, and do disagree, as profoundly as Europeans. The disagreements of 
Americans do not fail of being disagreements concerning ends because they are 
not the kinds of disagreements that characterize European politics, "The 
world has never had a good definition of the word liberty," said Lincoln in 


the midst of the Civil Var, "and the American people, just now, are much in 
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want of one. ‘ec all declare for liberty; but in using the same word we do not 


all mean the same thing." Commitment to the principle of equality (and of 
liberty as an implication of equality) did not terminate disagreements concerning 
ends, it only transformed them. American politics is unprecedented, and unique, 
in that in it alone all disagreements have ultimately been disagreements concern= 
- ; ing the true import and meaning of equality. The theoretical homogeneity 

imposed upon American politics by the providential irresistability of the idea 

of equality has tended to conceal the very genuine heterogeneity within that 


homogeneitye In American politics alone do we have the genuine discovery, in 


action, of the antinomies contained within the idea of equality; in American 
politics we find therefore the problematic nature of the future of humanity-- 
already irrevocably committed by providence, as Tocqueville said, to the 
principle of equality. 

In dedicating itself to the proposition that all men are created equal, 
the American republic became the first nation, in the history of the world, to 
enter upon the stage of independent existence, claiming independence not in 


virtue of its ovm particular qualities, but in virtue of a right that it shared 


with all men everywhere. Paradoxical though it seem, by being the first to 


raise the standard of universal rights as the ground for political action, 


America achieved that uniqueness which has set it apart among the nations. 


Other nations might follow us--if we succeeded=-but for no other nation would 


the venture be unprecedented, and no other nation could claim the honor which 


the novelty of our situation made possible. 
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How novel the idea was, of founding a particular political order upon the 
idea of universal rights, may be indicated by comparing the Declaration of 


Independence with the most famous of all political books, Plato's Republice 


In the Republic there is, you will recall, a myth, the "noble lie" upon which 
the education of the guardian class is based. In one part of that myth is the 
story that the birth and nurture of the guardians, their entire lives until 


maturity, have been underground, within the very earth of their native lande 


This is Plato's re-telling of the ancient Athenian myth of autocthony: that 
the first Athenians had sprung from the gound itself and, therefore, that the 
ground from which Athenians came was theirs in a sense which no other human 
beings could ever claim. The Athenian myth, immortalized in the Republic, 


expresses the meaning of the consciousness of a motherland with vivid literalness, 


With this it expresses the idea that the particular rights which are Athenian-= 
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even if Athens is a democracy=-are rights which Athenians share with no one elses 


It meant that to be an Athenian was a more fundamental fact for the sharers of 


the myth than to be a human being. “hat divided them from all non=-Athenians 
was paramount, what they had in common with others was, by comparison, trivial. 
Although I cannot here argue the matter in detail, I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that there was no great political community before 1776 which did not 


have at its psychological foundation a myth which performed for it substantially 


the functions of the Athenian myth. Indeed, paradoxical though it may seem, the 


very fact that the doctrine of the universal rights of man was the negation of the 


idea of patriotism as it had hitherto existed enabled it to act as the unifying 


and patriotic theme in American politics. 
\hat has been the unifying and patriotic theme of American politics has not 
however always united the American peoplee Boorstin says that the Civil War 
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would have been inconceivable without the great differences "of soil, climate, 


and topography. " It would also have been inconceivable without the Declaraction 


of Independence, which asserted as the basis of our politics principles which 


transcended local differences. The oneness of humanity, and its rights, amidst 


the multiplicity of nations, races, climates, and religions, being asserted in : 
the Declaration, the American republic from its outset had to demonstrate the 
political relevance of that unity. This it could only do by demonstrating the 
viability of free political institutions embracing a wider variety of human 
conditions than had existed hitherto. The variety of "soil, climate, and topo- 
graphy" was a cause of the Civil “ar only because the American republic called 
for a different and far closer kind of political union than any previous 

federal system. As Professor ‘Jartin Diamond has shown ("The Founders! Idea of 
Jederalism," Public Affairs Conference Center, January 1961), a federal union, 
in the accepted eighteenth century usage, meant a league of free and independent 


states. In the 39th Federalist -ladison says plainly that "The proposed 


Constitution..eis, in strictness, neither a national nor a federal Constitution, 
but a composition of both." According to the accepted notion of sovereignty, a 
national government would be one based upon the sovereignty of the nation, a 
federal government one based upon the sovereignty of the states. And sovereignty 
itself was something essentially indivisible{ It was, as a wit has remarked, 


like chastity: it could not be surrendered in part. The Constitution is then an 


anomaly. Or, more accurately, it defies the terminology, and the logic, of 
pre-existing political experience. And it leaves it to the American people to 


discover in practice, what is an anomaly in theory, the oneness of the manye 
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The problem of the relation of the general to the particular, of the one 


to the many, is of the essence of American politics, deriving from the assertion 


of universal human equality. The differences which led to the Civil War were an 
essential test of the practicability of that politics, Boorstin says, entirely 
correctly, that the state-rights tradition was as strong in New England as in 
the South, and loyalty to the Union was--until the slavery controversy became 
acute=-as strong in the South as in the North, It was, I believe, inherent in 
the ambiguity of a national-federal union that any state or section, when 
defending its particular interests, should raise the banner of state-rights. 

For the essence of the idea of state-rights is that the states created the 
Union--that the many created the one=-as it is the essence of the idea of 
national supremacy that the Union created the states--that the One created ilanye 
And the ‘powers of the central government vis-a-vis the states are decided one 
way if one adopts one assumption,. and another way if one adopts the other, 

As the thirty=ninth Federalist indicates, the Constitution itself is 
completely equivocal with respect to the touchstone of its own interpretation. 
The tenth amendment, reserving to the states "and to the people" what it does 
not delegate to the United States, does not give so much as a hint as to how 
one can distinguish reserved from delegated powers, Behind the Constitution, 
however, we find in the Declaration of Independence itself precisely the same 
ambiguity. ‘ho is it vho declared independence? 

eeethe Representatives of the United States of America, 
in General Congress, Assembled.eedo, in the Name, and by 
Authority of the good People of these Colonies..edeclare 


That these United Colonies are...Free and Independent 
States eee 
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But does the Declaration declare these states to be free and indepement 


individually or collectively? That is, in achieving imependence of Great 


Britain, did they simultaneously achieve independence of each other? The 


preamble of the Declaration speaks of the necessity "for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them with another." At the end, where 
the plural "states" is used, the "people" of the colonies are referred to in the 
singular. The expression "one people" could of course mean "any people," and the 
singular "people" could be a collective noun signifying "everyonee" But in the 
indictment of the king it is said that "He has constrained our fellow-citizens 
taken captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their Country..." In this 
context there can be no doubt that the Signers regarded men of Massachusetts and 
men of Virginia to be members of a single political community. Still, they 
became "Free and Independent States," having "full power to levy war [and] 
conclude peace," and in the prevailing understanding of international law this in 
itself did imply the power to levy war upon, and conclude peace with, each other, 
hovever little this contingency may have been in the forefrcent of the Signers' 
consciousness in 1776. The relation of the One and the Many, in the Declaration 
of Independence, in theoretical terms represents a dilemma, whose resolution did 
indeed wait upon the practical revelation of the future. 
On the eve of the Civil “ar Lincoln wrote in confidence to his old “hig 

associate, Alexander Stephens, as follows: 

Do the people of the South really entertain fears that a 

Republican administration would, direct 1: or indirectly, 

interfere with their slaves, or with them, about their 


Slaves? If they do, I wish to assure you, as once a friend, 


and still, I hope, not an enemy, that there is no cause for 
such fears. 
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The South would be in no more danger in this respect, 

than it was in the days of Washington. I suppose, however, 

this does not meet the case, You think slavery is right, 

and ought to be extended; while we think it is wrong and ought 

to be restricted. That I suppose is the rub. WT tirteinty is the 

only substantial difference between use 
Both sides appealed to the doctrine of state-rights, and both to national supre=- 
macy, depending upon the question. In 1860 there were Republicans (e.g. Chase, 
but never Lincoln) who denied the power of the national government to provide for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves, asserting that the power so to do was among the 
povers reserved to the states, And the demand for a federal slave code for the 
territories, the demand that split the Democratic party at Charleston in 1860, 
and led directly to secession, was one which could never have been justified by 
the strict-constructionist thesis. Here is one of the supreme ironies of our 
history! Lincoln vas certainly correct in assuming that the difference in 
opinion concerning the Negro, and the relation of his rights to the moral and 
constitutional rights upon vhich our political system was built, was the basic 
thing at stake. Not even Lincoln, in 1860, seemed to realize how substantial 
was the difference. The Constitution, we have maintained, is equivocal as to 
whether the American people is one people, who have ordained a system in which 
there shall be several states, or the people of the several states have ordained 
a federal union, Similarly, it was equivocal as to whether Negroes were chattels 
or human persons, For example, the Fifth amendment forbade depriving any person 
of life or liberty without due process of law. If a Negro was a person=--and he 


was counted as three-fifths of one in determining representation in the lower 


House of Congress-=then the Fifth amendment forbade any Negro to be deprived of 


liberty by any federal law. From this it followed that no Negro could be held in 


Slavery in any federal territory. But the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution 
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although it too referred to Negroes as persons, gave sanction to state laws 
treating Negroes primarily as chattels, And the Fifth amendment fortude the 
national government to deprive any person of his property, This meant that a 
slaveowner taking his slave to a territory might not be deprived of him by any 
federal law. The imperatives of the Fifth amendment were in direct and 
irreducible contradiction. 

Lincoln denied that he or his party had any intention to interfere with 
slavery in the states, but he did mean to see that it was excluded from all 


federal territories. And he was confident that, if it was excluded from all the 


_ territories, there would never be another slave state added to the Unione 

Lincoln never hesitated to characterize his restrictionist policy as one designed 
to place the institution of slavery "in course of ultimate extinction." Vhether 
Lincoln meant by this nothing more than a prophecy, that slavery would wither and 
die when it lacked new outlets, or whether he contemplated using ever-growing 
free-state majorities to end the inter-state slave trade (which would have 
strangled the institution economically), is not clear. But both Lincoln and the 
South understood each other correctly in this: federal power would be fully 
employed, in one way or other, to end slavery. And whether that end was destined 
to come in ten, twenty, or forty years, the South believed that everything it 
held most dear was in danger. The purpose of government was, the South believed, 
as the Declaration of Independence proclaimed, to secure the rights to life and 
liberty. In their judgment, the fate of their lives and liberties, should their 
Slaves be emancipated, was clearly proclaimed in the terrible slaughter of the 


whites in Haiti and Santo Domingo. Nat Turner and John Brown further convinced 
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them that they sat upon a powler-keg, and that emancipation in any form was a 
fire-brand. No less an anti-slavery thinker than Thomas Jefferson, let us 


remeiber, believed that emancipation could safely be accomplished only if it were 


accompanied by deportation. 


",ewe have the wolf by the ears," he wrote in 


1820, "and we can neither hold hin, nor safely let him go. Justice is in one 


scale, and self-preservation in the other."" Let us remember as well that Lincoln 
thoroughly accepted the Jefferson-Clay position that emancipation should be 
accompanied by colonization of American Negroes abroad, and promoted colonization 


with emancipation when he was President. But if we now judge, what many even 


then believed, that the wholc-ale emigration of American Negroes from this 
country was an impossibility, what justification can we find for Lincoln's 
policy of the "ultimate extinction" of slavery? 
The radical anti-slavery view of the matter was, simply, that Negroes are 


men, and -as all men have an equal right to liberty, it is contrary to natural 


right to enslave Negroes or anyone else. This is true in one sense, but the 


vhole truth is far more complex. All men have an equal right to life, and yet 


some men may be justly killed. 


Any man whose life is threatened by another man-- 


or who believes it is threatened by another man=-has the right to kill him. The 
right to life implies the right to employ any ineans necessary to preserve one's 


life; it implies the right to judge for one's self what means are necessary for 


self-preservation. I cannot surrender to another man the right to judge what 


means are necessary to preserve my life, without surrendering to him my right to 
life. But the Declaration of Independence says that the right to life is 


unalienable, This means that, even in civil society, where the police and the 


courts take over the main functions of self preservation, I am otliged to obey 
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the law so long as, but only so long as, I judge that the law is in fact 
functioning to preserve my life. The moment I suspect, e.g., that the police 
are in league with my enemies, all obligation to obey them is at an end, just 
as I always have the right to kill an assailant if there is no police officer 
at hand to protect me, ‘:hat is true of the right to life is, by equal reason, 
true of the right to liberty. Certainly if I can rightfully kill a man I can 
rightfully deprive him of his liberty. The South then judged, in full accordance 
with its rights, as proclaimed in the sacred charter, that the institution of 
chattel slavery must be preserved, and that any government which endangered the 
institution's perpetuity lost the very title to obedience proclaimed in the 
Declaratione 

In his reply to Lincoln, Alexander Stephens said frankly that "le at the 
South do think African slavery, as it exists with us, both morally am politically 
right. This opinion is founded upon the inferiority of the black race." Stephens 
here reflects the general change of sentiment which he himself adinitted had come 
over the South since “ashington's and Jefferson's time. Still, it must be 
admitted, first of all, that the doctrine of equality does sanction slavery as a 


necessary evil in some circumstances, as Jefferson, Clay, and even Lincoln some=- 


times confessed. Secondly, the meaning of equality, even equality in those rights 
which master and slave equally possess by nature, is ambiguous. The Declaration ad | 
of Independence makes a self-evident truth, not a myth or fiction, as in Plato's | 
Republic, the basis of the citizens' consciousness of the origin of the just powez 


of government. By making truth the basis of political powers, it enfranchises 


popular opinion to a degree never before contemplated. The just powers of 


government are grounded in the consent (ise. opinion) of the governed, but only 
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because "all men are created equal." The self-evidence of this proposition, 


however, does not mean that it is known or apprehended by everyone. Only those 


who grasp the meaning of the terms of the proposition will realize that they 


contain internally the evidence of their own validity. The proposition means 
that there is no difference between man and man, as there is between man and any 


other animal, which indicates that one man is by nature the ruler of any othere 


No man is marked out by nature to be the ruler of any other man as any man is 


marked out to be the ruler of any doge Or, as Jefferson put it, some men are 


not born with saddles on their backs, and others booted and spurred to ride theme 
To the generality of mankind, throughout history, however, the difference between, 
@ege Greek and barbarian, Jew and Gentile, Euro ,ean settler and Ked Indian, have 


been as significant, at least morally and politically, as the difference between 


man and dog, or rider and horse. To transcend these ancient superstitions was 


the mark of a civilized man in the age of the Enlightenment, But the Enlighten- 
ment did not, it could not, absolutely abolish distinctions of the order of 


importance of the ancient superstitions; it replaced them rather with the dis= 
tinction between the Enlightened and the Unenlightened. Therefore was it necessary 


to know that all men are created equal, before one could begin to exercise in a 


rational way the rights to life and liberty. Only the Enlightened, in short, 


could logically form a community of self-governing men. From the point of view 
of the South--or, indeed, even of most Northerners who recognized the abstract 


rights of Negroes to life and liberty--the American Negroes of 1860 did form and 


could form no part of a community of self-governing men, And this judgment, in 
itself, cannot be denied its claims, if the opinion of the governed is to be the 


measure of the just powers of government. 
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The dilemmas of the Declaration of Independence are extraordinary, both with 


respect to the* unity and plurality of the legal foumlation of the Union, and 


with respect to the far more complex question of the unity or plurality of the 


classes of men whose rights create any political community. I have here done no 


more than barely indicate what their nature might be, 


To a degree these dilemmas 


justify Boorstin's thesis that it is America's example rather than its doctrine 


Yet the Civil “iar cannot be umerstood 


vhich may serve the rest of the world. 


except as an attempt to resolve in action dilemmas imposed upon American politics 


by the doctrines which gave birth to the nation. In the Declaration of Independence 


we see the first attempt in mankind's long history to base a particular politics 


upon an absolute universal, upon a theory in the ultimate sense, upon a judgment 


How the Civil Var resolved the 


of what man is everywhere and at all tines. 


dilemmas may be sugzested by a comparison of Lincoly,'s first and second inaugural 


aidresseSe In 1861 he asked, 


Yhy should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the people?...If the Almighty ruler of nations, 
with his eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the 
North or on yours of the South, that truth, and that justice, 
will surely prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal, 
the American peoplee 


In 1865 Lincoln said that "the Almighty has his own purposes."" Did this not 


mean that Lincoln ha? been wrong in supposing, as he did in the earlier 


utterance, that the voice of the people was the voice of God? The earlier 


Speech still expressed optimism that a government established in accordance with 


the "laws of Nature and of Nature's God" could, by that fact have created the 


consensus vhich would resolve fundamental political differences e The God of 


the second inaugural is not one who writes, as with a sunbeam, in the volume 
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of nature. He is rather the God who moves by day in a dark cloud, and whose 


purposes are not those of man, and not to be compreherded by man. ‘The 


Declaration of Independence, Lincoln said in Independence Hall on his wey to 
vashington in February, 1861, gaye liberty, not alone to the people of this 
countryeeebut, I hope, to the world, for all future time." But this people, 

as the trustee of that liberty was, as Lincoln had said a few days earlier, "an 
almost chosen people." Because of the sinfulness of that peonle it had yet to 
enact the sacrificial drama by which its ilessianic role could be confirmed. 

It had yet to resolve in action those dilemmas, in virtue of which the teaching 
of the Declaration of Independence was to become something more than a self-= 
evident truth=--a living faith, 
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THE GOVERNOR'S STAFF: {TS ROLE IN IMAGE PROJECTION* 


CONRAD JOYNER 
University of Arizona 
Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6 - 9, 196). 


Image projection and construction have received a great deal of verbal 
attention by political scientists, sociologists and psychologists.  i'ews 
commentators and columnists frequently inject the word ''image'' into 
discussions of political personalities and events. President Kennedy 
during the campaign and since his election has repeatedly expressed 
concern over the image of America in the eyes of the world. Another 
public figure, Governor Mark 0. Hatfield of Oregon, is fond of the 

word image. His concern lies with the image of his state in the minds 
of those who are making decisions relating to economic expansion. 


The constant repetition of the word image as it relates to political 
personalities would in itself seem to be sufficient justification for 
this paper. Yet, there is a more significant need for studies in the area 
of jmage construction and projection. It is that investigation and 
observation oriented in this direction offers a more meaningful way 

to study administration as well as the manipulative aspects of politics. 
Descriptive studies very often do not penetrate beyond the superficia!. 
But to condemn them on the grounds of superficiality and to claim 
greater perception through studies organized around the various roles 

of political figures does not negate the value of descriptive study 

nor does it automatically mean success for role-oriented research. 


In role-oriented study it is necessary to recognize certain timita- 
tions and to carefully formulate questions for investigation. The 
present paper is centered around one governor and his staff, so gen~ 
erically it is a case study and subject to at least one major pitfali -- 
over~generalization on the basis of insufficient data. Another limit- 
ing factor is that the study falls into two areas which have received 
scant attention by the social scientist. Research on the office of 
governor has been rarely undertaken if journal and monographic publi- 
cations are used as an index of interest. Using the same standard, 
research on the image -~- unless one is interested in the sense of 

sight -~ has enjoyed an even lower priority than the office of governor. 


Those writing for the mass audiences and the ''think! journals have 
ventured into the virgin land of the image. Two examples of this 
writing indicate its present position. Vance Packard in the last 


*This paper could not have been undertaken without the assistance of 
Governor Mark Hatfield and his ''sub-cabinet’’ -- Travis Cross, Loren 

Hicks, Freeman Holmer, and 'farne Nunn. They opened the doors which mace 

it possible to observe and to participate fully in the affairs of the 
Governor's office. 1! also am indebted to the Citizenship Clearing House 
for the financial support which made possible the year in Oregon. Rhoten 
Smith rendered assistance beyond his role as Director of CCH. John Morgan, 
a colleague in the Department of Politica! Science at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana, read the manuscript and made suggestions re- 
garding style and substance. 
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chapters of the Hidden Porsuaders demonstrates that many of the same 
techni ques uscd by Madison Avenuc in selling toothpasic are used in 
politics.’ This observation is hardly startling to cven the most un- 
sophisticated sophomore in ai American National Government course. 
Stanley Kelley, Jr., in writing on Madison Avenuc politics and public 
discussion, attacks image coystruction because of the harmful cffect 
it has on public discussion. 


Implicit in the writing of Kelly and Packard, and the commentaries of 
peopic jike the Alsops and Howard K. Smith is that their audience 
understands the term image. The lack of precision used in verbaliz- 
ing and writing does not indicate carelessness, more correctly it 
refiects the fact that the word has shades of meaning which are best 
understood in context. Image is used to connote illusion on one end 

of the scale and countcrpart on the other. It can mean constructing 

or projecting attributes which the product or personality docs not 
no3sess or it can mean the realistic portrayal of sclccted attributes 
of the commodity or personality. Those most fricndly to advertising 
agencics would be hard pressed to make a case for their realism in 
selling commoditics. !t is simiiar with public figures. Via the mass 
media and other public contacts, the politician and his paid associates 
do not promote a conception of the principal which is an exact counter- 
sart. Yet, the determtiiation of what is illusion and what is counterpart 
need not be of concern if the study is limited primarily to technique. 
In this same vein, the image which is projected or constructed is not 
up for investigation. This is a task more appropriately left to those 
who study the poiitical rersonality or who are interested in recruit- 
ment and voter motivation. 


Iilustrations of staff activity serve to illuminate the process of 
image projection. The questions to be asked are mundane. ‘hat is tine 
backcround of the staff momber? What aro his main tasks: What arc 

his relations with the governor: ‘that does the governor expect of hin’? 
Of course, these questions are asked and answers oriented around the 
role in image projection. 


In an effort to keep the study managable, only the activitics of the 
three male members of the Governor's immediate staff -- Travis Cross, 
“arne flunn and Loren Hicks ~~ aid those of Director of the Department 
of Finance and Admiuistration (D.F.A.) Freeman Holmer, will be dis- 
cussed. There are other members of Hatficld's immediate staff engaged 
in secretarial tasks and correspondence and other department heads 

who have an effect on the Governor's image, but they are not a part of 
the inner circle. The four men listed form what the Governor tikes to 
call his "'sub-cabinct.'' As such they meet with him at least once a 
week to discuss matters of sirateyy anc policy. 


att 


1. Vanee Packard, The Hidden Persuaders (New York: D. McKay 
Co., 1957). 

2. Stanley Kelley, Jr., "Afierthoughts on Madison Avenue Politics," 
Antioch Review, 17 (Sunmer, 1957), pp. 173-36. 
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The exclusion of department heads in sensitive positions may be open 
to question, but to examine their activities would requirc a monograph 
of considerable size. For the present, it seems appropriate to ac- 
knowledge the fact that they may influence the governor's image, but 
probably to a lesser extent than the immediate staff members and Holmer. 
(Indeed, it takes no particular insight to observe that any state 
employee might in the broadest and most ephemeral manner have a hand 
in the projection of the Governor's image.) To those enamored with 
the informal aspects of administration, there may come a cry that the 
neglect of secretaries is a serious fault. Proof that this is not so 
is hard to advance, and for Ithe present | will elevate them to the 
status of those who head sensitive departments by acknowledging their 
effect. 


In discussing the four who form the sub-cabinct, it is well to fix the 
length of their association with the Governor and their approximate 
duties. To maintain that a brief resume of their activitics provides 
anything other than an approximation would be to ignore the realities 
of working on a small and informal staff. The staff members have known 
each other for at least ten years, and their association with the 
Governor with but one exception is as long. 


Loren Hicks and Hatfield were students together at illamette Univer~ 
sity and had previously been inembers of the same high school band. 

In 1956, Hicks actuaily came into a working relationship with Hatfield 
when the latter was elected Secretary of State. At Hatficld's request 
the Attorney General hired Hicks and assigned him as an assistant 
atiorney general in the secrctary of state's office. Before joining 
Hatfield's staff Wicks had been a practicing attorney, co-owner and 
co-manager of a smali bag manufacturing company and "'farmer.'' He 
still retains co-ownership of the bag company and lives on his farm. 
“hen Hatficld was elected Governor in 1958, Hicks moved with him and 
officially became his research assistant but in fact carried on as 
legal adviser. In this capacity, he prepares information on prospec- 
tive judicial appointments, checks points of law, prepares resumes 

of laws as they are introduced in the legislature, and corresponds 

ana talks with people who seek legal advice from the Governor. 


Travis Cross, who is press secretary, political strategist and general 
trouble shooter, has been a close associate of Hatfield beginning with 
their student days at Stanford. Cross studied for an undergraduate 
degree in journalism at Stanford while Hatfield was a graduate student 
in political science. It was during this time that they seriously 
discussed a political career for Hatfield. After their student days 

at Stanford, they were both employed by Willamette University in Salem, 
Oregon which is directly across the street from the State Capitol. 
Hatfield became instructor in political science, and Cross was director 
of Willamette's news bureau. Cross left Willamette to become assistant 
to the chancellor of the Oregon System of Higher Education and moved 
some 30 miles to Eugene, Oregon. He resigned this position in 1956 to 
become Secretary of State Hatfield's press secretary and supervisor 

of the State Capitol and grounds. He continued in the former capacity 
when Hatficld became Governor. 
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Freeman Holmer and Hatfield were colleagues in the politica! science 
department at fillamette from 1949 to 1956. ‘hen Hatfield became 
Secretary of State, Holmer accepted the position of Director of Elec- 
tions. In 1958, Holmer was appointed to head the D.F.A. In this 
capacity he serves as Oregon and Hatfield's chief fiscal officer and 
is the Governor's advisor on administrative affairs. Holmer's Depart- 
ment in consujtation with and at the Governor's direction prepares 

the budget which is submitted to the legislature over the Governor's 
signature. 


Warne Nunn, like the other members of the sub-cabinet, joined Hatfield's 
staff in 1956. Unlike the other three, his association with the gover- 
ncr had not been on a personal basis prior to 1956. Hatfield first as 

a member of the Oregon House of Representatives and later as a State 
Senator had come in contact with "unn who was a high ranking member 

of the state civil service. 


After World Yar if Nunn had a rather rapid rise within the burcauacracy. 
He served as classification chief with the civil service commission, 
assistant Public Utility Commissioner, and Director o* the Department 

of Motor Vehicles. In appointing Nunn Assistant Secretary of State, 
Hatricid was motivated by the desire to secure a person who was fami liar 
with the operation and persorne!l of state government. ‘hen Hatfield was 
elected governor, Nunn became his executive assistant which places 

him in :a general supervisory position over the staff. He aiso serves 
as jiason with the boards and commissions and their e:.ecutive officers 
and with the depariment heads who serve at the pleasure of the governor. 
In making appointments to boards and commissions the Governor relies 
heavily on Nunn for information about prospective appointees. 

A final word should be added here about the Governor and his staff; 

this is that their average age is forty. This has caused one wag to 
refer to the State Capitol as ''Boy's Town." 


Briefly and superficially the preceding sketches of the careers and 
responsibilities of the Governor''s closest staff members cstablish a 
framework within which it is possible to discuss their activities in 
projecting Hatfield's image. Before delving deeper into their roles, 
it probably will be helpful to give an impression of Hatficld. M. 
MacKaye writing in The Saturday Evening Post labeiled him Oregon s 
''go Iden boy.''3 Two political opponents have called him respectively 
a "bad boy'' and ''that man with hair and tecth."' During the campaign 
of 1956 “Wayne Morse charged that Hatfield could not be trusted. 
iepublican National Chairman Miller recently suggested that after 
Rockefeller and Goldwater, Hatfield was the most likely prospect for 
a spot on the Republican national ticket in 1964. Many west coast 
Republicans would second the motion; and, in fact, think so highiy of 
him that they are seriously suggesting him as a fevorite son from the 
three Pacific coast states. On balance, the public reaction to Hatfield 
continues to be favorable, and his record of never havirg lost an 
election would appear to back up this evaluation. 


3. WH. MacKaye, "Oregon's Golden Boy,'' The Saturday Evening Post, 
213 (May 9, 1959), p. 32. 
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The sketches of the four staff members have outlined briefly the public 
career of Hatfield. However, they reveal littie about Hatfield as an 
executive. Even his severest critics would egree that he is handsome, 
articulate and skilled in polemics. In the presence of adversary or 
friend, he clearly states a position and can summon the statis.tical 

and other data needed to support it. His mind is agile, and he pos- 
sesses the not uncommon talent of successful politicians ~- penetrating 
to the hgart.of the matter quickly. He is not given to snap decisions, 
but wants all facets of an issue presented. This he expects his staff 
to do, and generally he prefers that it be verbally. The long written 
report or even the short memorandum does not hold his attention as does 
an oral briefing by a member of hisimmediate staff. Yet, ft would not 
be correct to say that Hatficld is inattentive to details. For in- 
stance, when the biennial budget of 1961-63 was in the preliminary 
stages of preparation he caught an error in transposing a figure from 
page one of a report to page sixteen. This happens frequently enough 
to cause the staff to be thorough in the written material they prepare 
for him, although at times they grumble about his not reading what they 
do. 


It should not be surprising in view of his preference for oral brief- 

ings and his six years as a teacher of political science that he seldom 
delivers a speech from manuscript. Wor does he like to know the questions 
in advance of a news conference or to rehearse a television or radio 
program. 


In Preparing for a speech, television or radio appearance, or a press 
conference, & member of the staff,(usualiy Cross or Holmer) provides 
material that Hatfield requests or material that they think he could use. 
In the case of speeches, ever, if the staff member discusses the subject 
at lendth with the Governor and prepares material upon request, there 

is no certainty about his using it. Shortly after joining Hatfield's 
staff, | was discussing this with Holmer and remarked that the Governor 
had used most of the speech maierial he had asked me to prepare. Holmer 
cautioned me by saying that the next time he probably would not use 

the material, but that it might appear three or four speeches later. 

He was correct. 


Obviously, then, those staff members who assist in preparing material 
for speeches and other public appearances are engaging in work directly 
related to image projection. They have no ''control'' over what the 
Governor says. But it is fundamental, if not elementary, to observe 
that the kind of material and its accuracy will bave an effect on 
Hatfield's image. The function o* the staff as it relates to this 
activity is that in most instai:ces they are protecting rather than 
projecting. 


If in connection with public appearances the staff protects rather than 
projects, there are other areas where they do likewise. Much of the 
routine work would have to fal! into this category. The collection of 
background information on prospective appointces to boards aid commis~ 
sions and judicial posts is routine for the most part, but the appoint~- 
ments which result from such efforts can have an impact on Hatfield's 
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image. Both Nunn and Hicks operate in this area and iiave deveioped 
systematic approaches to the task. 


Nunn prepares a file on each board and commission which contains 
pertinent sections of the statutes, including composition, terms of 
office, and qualifications. Together with this material he maintains 
a list of people who have been recommended by the party, by professional 
interest groups involved and by interested persons. As the date approaches 
to make an appointment or appointments, he solicits the advice of the 
agency clientelle group (which in some instances is required by law) 

if one exists, the executive officer of the agency and others of repute 

in the field. Since there are a number of appointments to be made 

each week, Nunn has several hours with the Governor on a regular basis 

for the purposes of discussing appointments. Cross is generally present 
for these sessions and the question of appointments is frequently raised 

at sub-cabinet mectings. 


Nunn briefs the Governor on each position and indicates the names and 
background of those who have been recommended. It is at this point that 
Munn's role becomes critical; the completeness and accuracy of his 
material is necessary to make appointments that wili reflect favorably 
upon the Governor's image among the clientelle group anc that portion 

of the public affected by or aware of the appointment. It almost 

seems that the less significant the board, the more difficult it becomes 
to select the "right'' person. It might be thought the party affiliation 
or support of Hatfield hold easy outs in making important and not so 
important appointments. Such is not the case. WNunn's investigations 
are keyed to uncovering those persons who have ability and prestige, 
even though they might not have had prior public service. Of course, 
the whole burden does not fall on Nunn. The Governor or one of his 
staff members might know the persons in question, but except for the 
maior posts this knowledge tends to be superficial. In general, it is 
on the basis of itunn's information that the Governor makes an appoint- 
ment. 


In preparing for judicial appointments, Hicks follows a similar routine 
to that of Nunn. He consults leading members of the local bar associa- 
tion and asks the association to take a poll among their membership ana 
to rank their preferences for the vacancy. The results of the bar 
association poll are influcntial, but not the sole determining factor. 
Because judges and district attorneys are in positions that tend to be 
more sensitive than boards and commissions, there is generally a finer 
screening process. Aithough it is not within the expressed purpose of 
this study to determine the effectiveness of staff work, it is signifi- 
cant to record the opinion of a Democratic member of the State Supreme 
Court regarding Hatfield's judicial appointments. It is his private 
but firm conviction that Hatfield has had no peers among recent Oregon 
Governors regarding the quality and genera! professional acceptability 
of judicial appointments. 


This sentiment was echoed by other members of the bench and bar with 
whom i discussed the subject. [lt may be that Hatfield is ''lucky,'"' 

but the meticulous care which is taken by the staff in preparing infor- 
mation for the Governor and debating with cach other the merits of the 
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various appointments reveals that they are conscious of their affect 
on the image which is projected through appointments. 


Cross' contribution to Hatfield's image is more direct than that of 
advising on appointments. In dealing with the press, television and 
radio commentators he, next to the Governor, is in the most sensitive 
position viz a viz the public. He is available to the permanent members 
of the capitol press corps twice a day on an informal and individual 
or group basis. Unless it is otherwise agreed upon, the reporters do 
not attribute any stories that might develop out of these sessions to 
Cross. Not only is Cross rarely quoted, but he infrequently issues 

a formal statement. When he does speak for the governor's office, it 
is usually because Hatfield is not available because of absence from 
his office or iliness. 


For the most part, Cross gives candid responses to reporters’ questions 
and speculations regarding what is or might be hanpening. He does 

not leak news a la Jim Haggerty. ‘’hen a story breaks, he maintains 

a rigid impartiality. Im fact, unitess there is urgency in a public 
announcement, he tries to balance news releases so that the morning 
and evening papers get an equal! share. 


Press conferences are at the request of the press or when the Governor 
has @ major announcement, e.g., the budget and reorgaiization propo- 
sals. An exception to this occurred during the 1961 legislative 

session when the Governor held a »ress conference each Monday. Other 
than the formal press conference, the Governor meets individual media 
representatives at their request. These meetings are generally arranged 
through the appointments secretary rather than Cross. The prevailing 
atmosphere in these meetings is that of familiarity and informality. 

The Governor may query Cross regarding the purpose of the interview, 

but he seldom asks him to be present. If a national media representa~ 
tive requests an interview, it is Cross' practice to mect with the person 
vrior to an appointment with the Governor. In this way Cross provides 

a rather full outline of the Governor's career. But as witii the local 
or state reporters he is generaliy not present during the interview. 


The fact that the press and others deal directly with the Governor 

plus the rarity of Cross or any othcr staff member issuing statements 

on behalf of the Governor are indicative of one of the cardinal principles 
of the Hatfield staff -- anonymity. This principle is a conscious one, 
and whenever a staff member gets into the limelight there is a great 

deal of friendly ribbing from the others. 


Anonymity is reflected even in the dress of the state police officer 

who drives the Governor. It is only on formal occasions that the 

driver wears a uniform; ordinarily he wears a conservative suit. In 

this same connection, it is interesting to note that Cross discourages 
all police or other escorts for the Governor unless the public appearance 
is one of great magnitude. In line with this policy, rarely more than 
one staff member travels with the Governor. And when they arrive at 
their destination the staff member and driver do not stay at the 
Governor's side. Thus, the retinue which so frequently is in evidence 
around other public figures is not present around Hatfield. 
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Anonymity is not always easy to maintain nor is it always desirable. 
There have been several occasions when either by design or by miscal- 
culation a staff member has taken the limelight. A controversy between 
Nunn and State Senator and Democratic State Chairman Straub illustrates 
the former circumstance. An exchange between the two occurred when 
Straub charged that the Governor had advocated the sterilization of 
unwed mothers. His charge was based on a letter which Hatfield had 
written to members of the Public Welfare Commission. The letter outlined 
a number of major problems in welfare administration and policy. 

Under each problem a series of possible solutions was listed, sterili- 
zation of unwed mothers was oneof atleast six listed in that general 
problem area. According to participants in the mecting between the 
Governor and the Commission, sterilization was discussed and dismissed 
as a possible solution in about two minutes time. 


Straub's accusation rested solely on a copy of the letter which someone 
had provided him (most probably a member of the Commission or its staff 
unfriendly to Hatfield). His charge was given great play by the press 
and television and public concern was evidenced by letters to Ithe 
editors. The Governor felt that the charge could not co unanswered. 
Yet for him to have answered the accusation would have ient validity 

to it arid would have fanned pubiic interest. Nunn, as one of the 
participants in the meeting, was chosen to answer it with the admoni- 
tion from the Governor that his language should be unmistakable. The 
Governor wanted all public apprehension eradicated. ilunin briefly 
recounted the facts of the situation and called Straub a liar. Straub 
retaiiated by saying that it was unfortunate that the Governor had an 
emotionally unstable member on his staff. The matter hung fire for 
several weeks. Straub repeated his earlier charges, and the Governor's 
office ignored them. The whole affair died rather quickly and has not 
been revived. 


Nunn's involvement in the controversy served to shift the spotlight 
rom Hatfield. Further, those who might have been offended if the 
Governor had used the language thought necessary to combat the charge 
were cisarmed by his silence. We stayed above the battle and preserved 
the dignity of the office. 


In addition to the planned injection of a staff member into ‘the public 
arena, there are times when staff members find themselves there either 
by accident or through action of someone outside the office. In 
supporting a grant of funds for the inaguration of a medical investi- 
gator »rogram Freeman Holmer reluctantly and unintentionally became 
ar in a conflict with members of the legislative Emergency 
oard. 


The 1959 Legislature had authorized the medical investigator program 
as a replacement for the county coroner system, but had made no appro- 
Priation to carry out the transfer. There had been an understanding 
between the State Health Officer and members of the Ways and Means 
Committee during the 1959 legislative session to the effect that the 
Emergency Board, which administers a contingency fund between legisla-~ 
tive sessions, would supply the necessary funds to start the program. 
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In order to plan for the transfer which would take place as the terms 
of certain incumbent coroners expired in January, 1961, the State Health 
Officer, who had been appointed as a replacement for the one who had 
served during the 1959 legislative session, prepared a request for 
funds to be presented to the Emergency Board. As a matter of practice, 
but not as a requirement of law, the D.F.A. reviews the requests 
presented to the Emergency Board and prepares an evaluation which is 
circulated to the members in advance of their meetings. As the items 
are presented at the meeting the agency representative states the case 
for the request and the director of D.F.A. generally presents an oral 
resume of the Department's findings. 


As was the usual procedure the State Health Officer stated the case 

for granting an emergency appropriation for the medical investigator 
program. Holmer followed and indicated support for the proposal. 
Almost immediately a wrangie developed over the amount of money the 
“ays and Means Committce and the former State Health Officer had agreed 
would be needed to undertake the program. Ouring the course of the 
controversy Holmer commented on the practive of the legislature's 
authorizing a program and then failing to grant an appropriation. 

He labelled the practice ‘legislative irresponsibility.'' Members of 
the Board took rather violent exception to Holmer's charge and demanded 
an apology. Before Holmer had a chance to respond, a motion for ad~ 
journment was made and passed. 


At the next session of the Board, Holmer requested permission to read 
a statement. In the statement, without referring specifically to 

the accusation, he expressed regret over having made it. A discussion 
of Holmer's statement followed, and the Board's acting Chairman asked 
Holmer i¥ it constituted an apology. Holmer said it did. This termi- 


nated the public aspect of the altercation. It also has not been 
revived. 


The Governor shied away from any public pronouncements on the controversy, 
but he privately indicated support of Holmer. On several subsequent 
occasions the Governor indicated strong disapproval of the legislative 
practice of authorizing programs without providiig adequate appropria- 
tions. However, had the Governor become directly involved in the 
controversy, the repercussions could have been far reaching. A vigorous 
public defense of Holmer might have seriously damaged his relations 

with the legislature. Although the members were upset with Holmer, 

they did not publicly transfer this to Hatfield. 


It is probably Holmer's adherence to the principle of anonymity which 
keeps him out of the public light. He, although not as closely asso- 
ciated as Cross with the mass media, is in a sensitive public position. 
As chief budget officer and as head of the principal management organ 
of State government, he must deal with department heads, other elected 
executive officials, the legislature,and representatives of pressure 
groups. Yet, his primary responsibility is to the Governor, and his 
work and that of his department has a major impact on the Governor's 
image. This can be demonstrated by relating the activities of Holmer 
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and his department in preparing the budget and the proposals for 
reorganization of the executive branch. 


The detailed procedures involved in preparing the budget and the 
reorganization recommendations are too complex to relate fully and are 
not really germane to the central question of Holmer's role in image 
projection. ‘hat is of more significance is the manner in which the 
Governor's dfrections were carried out, how the results were relayed 
to him and the value of the process in building his image. 


Before work was begun on the budget and reorganization proposals the 
Governor established certain broad quide lines which had been arrived 
at in the sub-cabinet meetings. In keeping with the broad policy the 
D.F.A. developed a set of alternatives. At this point the general 
procedure followed takes separate courses. 


In the case of the budget, before meeting with department heads or 
making figures public, the Governor held a series of half-day meetings 
with the management analysts of the D.F.A.. Each analyst is responsibic 
for reviewing the budget of a specific agency or agencies. In meeting 
with the analysts the Governor became more familiar with programs and 
their costs and made decisions with regard to the exclusion or inclusion 
of an item on the basis of what he had determined to be the priority 

of state needs. In these sessions Holmer's role was that of relating 
specific expenditures to the ‘present level of services'' formula and 

the priority of state needs within the framework of the total estimated 
state revenues. 


At the conclusion of these meetings the Governor had reviewed the entire 
budget. He was then able to use this data with department heads who 
objected to their appropriation recommendation. But more important, 
these budget sessions prepared him to meet the press, speak to civic 
groups and discuss with representatives of pressure groups with a great 
deai of assurance and much detail at his command. Thus, the give-and-take 
with the budget analysts in the context of Holmer's overview provided 
the knowledge which the Governor needed to match wits with those who 
cpposed him. And he possessed one advantage over them. He hac a grasp 
of the alternatives and knew what additions would mean in relation to 
total state expenditures. 


The role of Holmer also was rather considerable in the preparation of 
the reorganization proposals. The members of the D.F.A. undertook much 
of the detailed background and legal work connected with drafting the 
Proposals, but unlike the budget the opinion of the department heads 
was solicited shortly after the alternatives were drafted. On the 
basis of their reaction and in keeping with the Governor's desire to 
move as close to a cabinet system as possible without submitting 
constitutional amendments, Holmer submitted a more compisete set of 
proposals to the Governor. At this stage, the Governor appointed a 
bi-partisan ''blue ribbon'' advisory committee to review the proposals 
and submit their reactions to him. Holmer met with the group, and they 
asixed him to serve as their executive secretary. In essence, he was 
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operating in a dual capacity. As the Governor's representative it 

was his function to familiarize the group with the reasoning behind 

a particular proposal. In so doing, he was not an advocate but an 
explicator. His second responsibility was to prepare summaries of 

each advisory committee session. ‘hen they finished their work he 
drafted a report which with but very few exceptions they submitted to 
the Governor. With this report in hand and in consultation with Holmer 
and the other sub-cabinet members, the Governor made his final determi- 
nation regarding the shape reorganization would take. 


In preparing the reorganization proposals, it was Holmer's role to 

make sure that information and reactions flowed from the Governor to 
department heads and the advisory committee and back again. The resuits 
of Holmer's efforts were much as they were with the buuget -- the 
Governor could speak with detailed knowledge of the proposals and was 
aware of their likely ramifications. 


The sketches of the staff members together with the general and more 
specific examples of their activities lead to observations other than 
the ones contained in the body of the paper. Much of the staff's role 
in image projection is discovered in the routine activities which they 
perform. This is worthy of much creater attention. The fact that the 
staff rarely is in the limetight and that they spend much of their time 
protecting rather than projecting Hatfield's image reflects certain 
basic attributes of Hatfield the public figure. It also leaus to 
speculation regarding other public figures and their staffs. 


Multitudes of defects can go unnoticed if the politician is handsome, 
articulate and gregarious. Indeed, there are probably hundreds of 
public careers built on little more than these qualities. In these 
cases the image if it is drawn by those skilled in political mer- 
chandizing might be challenged but superior technique can be made to 
prevail cver substance. The potency of the mass media coupled with 
the attendant conditioning of the mass audience probably makes it 
easicr in some cases to be successful with the superficial man rather 
than with the man of training, ideas, and ability in public affairs. 


In relating the above observations to the work of the Hatfiecid staff 
it is my conclusion that their job is increased because of nis attri- 
butes. Their problem is that of structuring their activities so that 
he may use the full range of his talents. The staff cannot build 

a Straw man; they cannot become his spokesman. Yet, within their 
areas of specialization they must be sufficiently proficient to provide 
him with a constant flow of ideas and materials necessary to make 
decisions, They may have reservations about some of his statements 
and decisions, but they do not second guess. Once the decision is 
made they move on to the next problem. They acknowledge and accept 
his role as decision-maker. But more important, they relate their 
activities to this concept of the Governor's rolc. 
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Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of The 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6 - 9, 1961 


This essay is concerned with the question of why some cities in this 
country have been able to execute highly successful urban renewal programs while 
many more have lagged far behind. How have the "successful" cities overcome the 
political conflict and stalemate that so often block renewal activity in other 
urban communities? What type of local politics provides the seedbed for success- 
ful renewal? Or, to phrase the question more broadly, what are the political 
concomitants of rapid planned chenge at the local level? 


A few tentative answers to these questions are sought by —— the 
urban renewal politics of one highiy successful city--Newark, New Jersey. 
focus, more specifically, is on the Newark Housing Authority (NHA) from ih to: 
1959 and how this agency secured local approval for its nine redevelopment pro- 
jects. 


By any of the quantitative indices frequently used to measure renewal 
achievement, Newark has one of the most active programs in the nation. A basic 
supposition of this paper is that Newark's clearance policies can be accurately 
viewed as the output or product of a certain type of power structure. Those 
local actors who, in some way, attempt to intervene in Newark's renewal decisions 
may be thought of as the "urban renewal public." ‘The persistent forms of inter- 
action that appear among these actors may be considered an "urban renewal power 
structure." Newark, it is argued, has a type of power structure in this policy 
area that is particularly conducive to high levels of clearance activity. ‘The 
city's "success" can be explained by describin C} the structure of relationships 
that prevail among the members of this public. ¥ 


Focusing on the Housing Authority and its nine slum clearance projects, 
then, is a convenient methodological device for exposing the basic outlines of 
this power structure. It seems safe to assume that NHA, as official redevelopment 
agency, would be close to the center of such a structure. It is also likely that 
& summary of NHA's attempts to gain local approval for each of the nine projects 
would lay bare whatever stabilities in behavior may exist. 


In the course of research, it soon became apparent that a rigid focus on 
the events immediately involved in the approval of these projects would be insuf- 
ficient and perhaps even misleadin;. NHA's proposals are approved in a routine, 


Ithis essay is drawn from the author's The Politics of Slum Clearance. A 


Study of Urban Renewal in Newark, New Jersey (doctoral dissertation, Coiumbia 
University, 1961). 


2the term "success" is used synonymously with high levels of clearance 
activity and is not meant to convey any personal preference of the author. For 
this reason, the word is placed within quotation marks whenever used. 
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expeditious manner, without any notable opposition from local actors. The inert- 
ness Of local actors and their reluctance to intervene in these events seem to be 
defined in advance by a set of arrangements or a set of long-range mutual expec- 

tations. The form of intervention, in other words, is structured and stable. 


The major task of this inquiry, then, is not so much describing local 
decision-making processes and policy controversies as it is seeking determinants 
for the behavior evidenced in specific clearance incidents. In order to explain 
why overt conflict did not appear in Newark renewal, it is necessary to shift the 
focus of inquiry to earlier phases of the causal sequence, to events somewhat 
removed in time from the nine projects themselves. It is necessary to identify 
how these well-defined political roles were established and to characterize 
relations between NHA and each major segment in its local public over the ten- 
year period. 


The Pattern of Policy Formation 


Newark's urban renewal politics begins and ends with the Newark Housing 
Authority, a legally independent and actually autonomous city agency that has 
almost entirely dominated the clearance program. It has monopolized the initia- 
tion of clearance decisions, insulated its policy-making processes from local 
actors, and secured summary local approval for projects without having to make 
concessions on the substance of its policy. Within the Housing Authority itself, 
it is the professional staff (led by Executive Director Louis Danzig) which has 
pre-empted the policy making function and has secured willing compliance from 
those officially in charge, the six-man Board of NHA Commissioners. Slum 
Clearance policy in Newark can best be characterized as the product of adjust- 
ments in the goals of NHA's professional staff to meet the demands of private 
redevelopers and of the federal housing agencies. The detailed plans for most of 
the nine projects were agreed upon in private negotiations between Danzig, 
private redevelopers, and federal officials, and then quickly ratified by local 
officials as an integrated, unamendable "project package.” 


With the exception of NHA's brief and futile attempt to have local business 
corporations enter the program as redevelopers, and outside of the Authority's 
successful attempt to win over the local Catholic hierarchy with parochial school 
expansion under Title I, NHA officials have made no continuing attempt to modulate 
their policy decisions in accordance with anticipated or actual local demands or 
interests. These same officials, on the other hand, have been singularly respon- 
sive to the demands of the Urban Renewal Administration (URA), the Federal 

Housing Administration (FHA), and the private redevelopers. While there is still 
some commitment on the staff's part to its original intention of clearing sub- 
standard dwelling units for the construction of new, moderately priced housing, 
this staff has been prepared to abandon both "slum clearance" and "middle income 
housing" in the process of pleasing these out-of-town claimants. 


the author is indebted to recent "case studies” of administrative policy- 
making, e.g.: Harold Stein (editor), Public Administration and Policy Development 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1952); The Inter-University Case Program 
Studies; and Martin Meyerson and Edward Banfield, Politics, Planning, and the 
Public Interest (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955). ‘This essay, however, pursues a 
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Of greater importance to NHA officials than their original redevelopment 
goals and the goals of the housing profession has been their loyalty to the 
Newark Housing Authority as a flourishing, public enterprise. Danzig and his 
staff have not hesitated to sacrifice the substantiye policy values they began 
with in 1949 in order to maintain a high level of activity and to have a few 
projects "in the mill" at all times. If FHA would not back construction in the 
midst of a Negro ghetto and if redevelopers claimed they could not build in 
Newark at moderate rents, the solution for NHA was to permit substantial increases 
in the rents planned for new buildings, to shift clearance out of the hard-core 
slums, and to redirect emphasis in the program towards non-residential redevelop- 
ment by quasi-public institutions. It was necessary, above all, to keep NHA “on 
top of the situation” by maintaining the public image of a highly successful, 
expanding agency, even if this occasionally meant action merely for action's sake. 
NHA has found that pragmatic, day-by-day responses to the demands of federal of- 
ficlals and private redevelopers are more conducive to overall success than @ 
rigid adherence to long-range planning or initial goals. 


Similar concessions to local actors on substantive policy have been viewed 
by the Authority's staff as unnecessary and, in fact, dangerous to NHA'’s high 
rate of activity. Even the most trivial concession to a local interest, even the 
slightest deviation from the "no amendment-project package" strategy, would 
encourage other Newark claimants to multiply their demands on NHA. Once the door 
to local intervention was left ajar, the need for political accommodations would 
cumulate and the finely balanced negotiations between Danzig and the outside 
parties would be disrupted beyond repair. Ultimately the project would collapse 
from the sheer weight of its own amendments. 


When asked to give their own interpretation of Newark's renewal success 
NHA officials argue that private redevelopers and federal officials are attracted 
to the city by a "clean deal." By this NHA officials mean that the Authority's 
mastery of local renewal politics permits Danzig to negotiate freely with outside 
interests and to go more than half way in meeting their demands. Danzig can 
guarantee redevelopers and federal officials that their negotiations on a project 
will be approved swiftly by the Mayor, the City Council, and the local Planning 
Board, without any amendments being demanded and without any "politics" being 
interjected. Embarrassed by the number of vacant sites throughout the nation. 
and anxious to justify their requests for larger urban renewal appropriations, 
URA officials have maintained a steady stream of federal aid to Newark. As long 
as Danzig could produce redevelopers, URA was prepared to wink at his violations 
of the Workable Program. | 


The Techniques of Political Accommodation 


This pattern of policy formation, and perhaps Newark's success in slum 
Clearance as well, may be seen as the product of a politically alert agency's 
successful accommodation to its local environment. A state of equilibrium may 
be said to exist in Newark renewal politics in which NHA and each major segment 


somewhat different approach to the study of policy formation. The intensive 
Qnalysis of a single issue or decision is probably a superior method for dealing 
with unstructured political situations, but it has some apparent shortcomings 
ye trying to describe a stable, integrated system like renewal politics 

ewark. 
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of the local renewal public have settled upon forms of interaction that are 


satisfactory or functional to bgth. These ways of behaving have become recurrent 
or predictable for this reason. 


For NHA this almost eliminates the ubiquitous political problem of antici- 
pating public responses to major decisions. Authority officials generally can 
predict with accuracy how local actors will respond to the announcement of a 
clearance project. Since they know that local support will be forthcoming, NHA 


officials can ignore or discount local interests in reaching their clearance 
decisions. 


The net effect of this agency-environment accommodation, in the words of 
NHA's staff, is that clearance policy can be made in a "non-political atmosphere” 
and major decisions can be settled on the basis of "technical" rather than 
"political" criteria. It might be more accurately said that bargaining with 
outside interests has replaced bargaining with local groups as a result of this 
accommodation and that the technician's or professional staff's notion of the 
public good has supplanted the netions of local claimants. In one sense, however, 
NHA officials are correct in referring to a non-political atmosphere. ‘The policy 
making process in Newark renewal does not consist of overt inter-group conflict, 
and the resultant policies are not reflections of the eee of power extan‘. 
among the contending forces at various points in time. 


In the context of this benign environment an increasingly large area of 
NHA's decision making processes can be reduced to "routine." Danzig and his 
@ivision directors have secured a consensus, both within and without NHA, for 
certain solutions to recurrent technical problems of slum\clearance. Where cer- 
tain solutions have become standard, policy decisions and ‘even external relations 
with local interests can be handled in a secure, unchallenged fashion by the 
middle-rank staff members. Here NHA's staff is actually "administrating." It 
actually is involved in the non-discretionary execution of unambiguous directives 
and not in the making of political decisions under the guise of "administration." 


In many respects » the NHA case resembles other accounts of administrative 
"success" in recent studies of the Tennessee Valley Authority, gm Arny Corps of 
Engineers, and many of the Independent Regulatory Commissions.” ‘The major ques- 


lind s discussion of agency-environment accommodation owes a great deal to: 
Herbert Simon, Donald Smithburg, and Victor Thompson, Public Administration (New 
York: Alfred Knopf & Co., 1950), Chapters 2, 18, 19; Wallace S. Sayre and 
Herbert Kaufman, Governing New York City - Politics in the Metropolis (New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, Chapters VIII, IX, X, XIII, XIX; David B. Truman, 
The Governmental Process (New fork: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), Chapter 14. 


This definition of policy formation is a product of the "politics of 
administration" group, e.g.: Avery Leiserson, Administrative Regulation. A Study 
in Representation of Interests (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942), 
Introduction; Harold Stein (editor), Public Administration and Policy Administra- 
tion, Introduction. Many of these studies do not fully explore condi tiens 
under which policy making can become "non-political" and "routine." 


6see: Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (Los Angeles and Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1949); Marver Bernstein, Regulating Business by 
Independent Commission (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955); 
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tion is how NHA achieved this state of equilibrium with its environment and how 
this case differs from the agency-environment accommodations described in other 
studies. Here there are three aspects of the Authority's strategy that stand out: 
NHA's choice of whom to deal with and whom to ignore, its emphasis on the long- 
run political settlement rather than the ad hoc coalition for particular projects, 
and the terms or bases on which these settlements were made. 


The Housihg Authority's strategy for attaining an acquiescent environment 
is determined in large part by certain pre-existing features of that environment. 
To begin with, most Newark residents who are affected directly by clearance pro- 
jects--site residents, small businessmen, and neighborhood associations--seem to 
be affected by them adversely. For this reason, organized grass roots' activity 
in urban renewal has tended to be hostile towards NHA. Secondly, in the last 
five or six years, sentiment in the amorphous public at large seems to have 
turned decisively against one of NHA's major functions, public housing. Finally, 
the only discernible bloc in the city which directly benefits from slum clearance, 
the Negro community, has been divided internally on its attitude towards such 


He ee, and has been among the most underrepresented, impuissant groups at 


Given these facts, it is probably easier to understand why NHA has made no 
serious attempt to build a broadly based constitutency and why it has discouraged 
eny widespread dissemination of information about its program. WNHA's strategy is 
based on establishing "good relations" with a small circle of city officials and 
community leaders and on minimizing the public for most clearance issues. ‘Their 
major concern has been to prevent site resident resistance or neighborhood con- 
cern over.Negro invasion from straining NHA's "good relations" with the leader- 
ship segment and from turning a “routine” clearance proposal into a "political 
issue." NHA's success in delimiting the boundaries of renewal politics and 
restricting the intervention of this larger public is partly the product of care- 
ful strategy, as the following pages indicate. It is also the product of 
environmental factors beyond NHA's control, as later passages will point out. 


The Housing Authority has had to decide who in its local environment is 
worth dealing with, who cannot be ignored with impunity, and whose support is 
indispensable in obtaining local endorsement of a project. For one reason or 
another, the Mayor, the professional planners at City Hall, the regular line agen- 
cles concerned with public works, the local business corporations’ quasi-public 
committee on economic development, and the real estate-dominated committee on 
neighborhood rehabilitation are included in this list. Towards the others--the 
City Council, the Democratic county organization, the site residents, the 
neighborhood and small businessman's association, and the public at large--NHA has 
pursued a strategy of indifference, obfuscation, and adamance. 


A second element in the Housing Authority's strategy is its emphasis on 
building long-run, stable arrangements with those whom it tries to accommodate, 
rather than attempting to construct ad hoc, supportive coalitions and to re- 
negotiate fresh support on each new project. 


Arthur Maass, Muddy Waters. The Army Engineers and the Nation's Rivers (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1951). Other administrative “empires” are described in: 
Charles Hardin, The Politics of Agriculture (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953); and 

Grant McConnell, The Decline of rian Democracy (Berkeley and Los Angeles: ‘he 
University of California Press, 1953). For information on Robert Moses, « 

see: Sayre and Kaufman, Governing New York City . . .,Chapters IX,X,and passin. 
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Throughout the first six or seven years of Newark's redevelopment, the 
politicos, the realtors, the corporate businessmen, the planners, and the City 
Hall bureaucrats steadily drifted from a position of outright hostility towards 
NHA to one of grudging acceptance. Each of the above groups eventually came to 
terms and made its settlement with the Authority. In the case of the city plan- 
ners and the rehabilitation committee, settlement came after a running feud 
between NHA and.each of these blocs had reached a climax and had threatened to 
halt clearance progress. Here the settlements were consciously negotiated by 
the parties and were embodied in some new ordinance, administrative procedure, 
or delineation of jurisdiction. In NHA's dealings with the local corporation 
executives on the Newark Economic Development Committee (NEDC) and with the 
regular line agencies at City Hall, no open conflict, dramatic resolution, or 
written statement of terms was involved. Here the settlement consisted of 
mutually satisfactory reciprocal behaviors which emerged not from any overt 
agreement but from the process of gradual acclimatization. 


But the settlement did more than merely resolve some immediate quarrel 
between NHA and a certain bloc. By establishing some expectations about future 
behavior, the settlement served to inaugurate a new phase in the political 
dealings of its parties. It served to structure or stabilize NHA's relations 
with a particular bloc, where only fluidity and overt conflict had before 
existed. 


The common behavior pattern established for local claimants by these 
settlements was one of non-interference in NHA's policy-making procedures and of 
acquiescence in the resulting policy product. In return for these guarantees, 
the Authority was forced to make a variety of concessions, yet none of these 
concessions involved any breach in the insulation of NHA's policy making process 
or any adjustments in the substance of clearance policy. Here, perhaps, is the 
aspect of ‘these settlements most relevant to the problem of explaining NHA's 
"success" in slum clearance. While concessions to local claimants were necessary 
to secure promises of non-intervention, most of these concessions were only 
remotely related to NHA's substantive decisions on the nine clearance projects. 


A number of other accommodative techniques involving the substance of 
policy have been rejected by Danzig as unnecessary to effective accommodation 
and dangerous to ultimate success. Thus, NHA has achieved local support for its 
projects without having to create citizens' advisory committees on slum clearance, 
to clear or “coordinate” its projects with the city planning office, to cut back 
on its program, or to slacken its pace. It has not had to alter the boundary 
lines of any project in order to placate some neighborhood interest, to abandon 
its attempt at relocating Negro families in white neighborhoods, or to select 
private redevelopers by the strength of their friendships at City Hall. 


The Political Settlement 


It is probably most accurate to view NHA as a thriving governmental organi-« 
zation with a large number of values or rewards to dispense that are unrelated to 
the substance and procedure of its key policy decisions. Thus the Housing 
Authority can secure autonomy in the policy realm through the shrewd manipulation 
of these other resources. 


To Mayor Leo Carlin and his personal electoral organization, for instance, 
Danzig has promised cooperation on matters of NHA patronage. At the same time 


Tanzig has sought to establish certain “non-political” areas of NHA activity. 
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Carlin's control of NHA's jobs and favors, Danzig has argued, must not be per- 
mitted to go beyond the point where it would jeopardize the projects or provoke 

a public "exposé ." The solution arrived at between Carlin and Danzig gives the 
Mayor a free rein with the "small stuff," that is, the securing of favored treat- 
ment for certain individuals: in the hiring and firing of clerical and unskilled 
NHA personnel, in the relocation of families, in the appraisal of property, in 

the selection of tenants for public housing, and in the Authority's relations 

with those individuals once they have become public housing occupants. In return, 
Carlin has agreed not to interfere: in the recruitment of division heads and other 
top personnel by Danzig on a merit basis, in the awarding of contracts, and in 

the selection of private redevelopers. 


To compensate for these non-political areas and this loss of patronage to 
the Mayor, Danzig has guaranteed Carlin's electoral organization exclusive access 
to the jobs and favors in the "political" areas. Completely excluded from this 
flow of patronage are the members of the City Council and the regular Democratic 
and Republican organizations in Newark. In return, Carlin has given Danzig com- 
plete control over NHA's internal procedures, has agreed not to undercut the 
Executive Director by trying to work through someone else in the Authority, and 
thus has tacitly approved the pattern of staff dominance over the six-man Board 
of NHA Commissioners appointed by the Mayor himself. More recently Danzig has 
agreed to let the Mayor make all announcements on renewal and to appear to be the 
central figure in this program, so that Carlin may use slum clearance as an elec- 
toral issue. 


Finally, it should be noted that Danzig first negotiated this pact in 
1949 with a majority bloc on the old Board of City Commissioners and then carried 
it through a change in Administration and the subsequent adoption of a new city 
charter. 


There seems to be cumulative factor at work in this settling of differencs 


between NHA and segments of its local environment, for after NHA came to terms 
with one bloc, other blocs were encouraged to reach similar settlements. Thus 
Tanzig could use this initial arrangement with the Mayor's organization as the 
basis for further settlements with the business corporations, with the realtors 
and the neighborhood rehabilitation bloc, with the City Hall line agencies, and 
with the central planning office. 


In the early 1950's, when the city's leading businessmen, realtors, and 
professional men tried to divert the new urban renewal program towards neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation and economic development goals, they found little response to 
their demands among the politicos at City Hall. ‘The Board of City Commissioners, 
and later Mayor Carlin, refused to remove Title I from the jurisdiction of NHA, 
urge rehabilitation and economic development goals on NHA, impede any Title I or 
public housing project proposed by NHA, or even urge Danzig to create citizens’ 
Committees to advise NHA on renewal matters. Mayor Carlin did agree to create a 
citizens' committee on neighborhood rehabilitation in his own office in 1954 and 
to let the leading corporation executives form a quasi-public committee on 
Cconomic development in that same year. He indicated in advance, however, and 
later clearly demonstrated that he would not back these committees in a showdown 
with NHA and would not permit them to become rival redevelopment agencies. ‘The 
Mayor's indifference forced these committees to fend for themselves in a hostile 
environment. Awed by NHA's obvious superiority in staff, experience, and "con- 
tacts," the leaders of these two citizens committees began direct negotiations 
with Danzig and soon agreed to some stabilization of the situation. 
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The terms of Panzig's settlements with these "civic leaders"--like those 
of his prior arrangements with the politicos--did not touch upon the substance of 
redevelopment policy and did not in any way alter NHA's course of behavior on the 
nine clearance projects. ‘To the realtors and "good government" reformers who 
organized the committee on rehabilitation, now called the Newark Commission on 
Neighborhood Conservation and Rehabilitation (NCNCR), Danzig promised to avoid 
demanding & local monopoly of federal aid for non-clearance activities, a program 
that Congress had added in 1954 to the original Housing Act. ‘The Authority, then, 
would concede NCNCR's right to exist as a separate renewal agency; neither would 
be designated the city's official rehabilitation agency, as NHA had been named 

the city’s official redevelopment agency in 1949. Furthermore, NHA would even 
help NCNCR secure federal funds to build a staff, by officially hiring the com- 
mittee as consultants on the Central Ward project. : 


NHA and NCNCR also tried to temper whatever future conflicts might arise 
from their divergent values and similar functions by a rough demarcation of juris- 
dictions and a mutual non-aggression pact. NHA, it was agreed, would administer 
both the rehabilitation and clearance aspects of all projects it had begun and 
would begin, while NCNCR would retain exclusive authority over its own rehabilita- 
tion projects. In the future NHA would confine its projects to "the slums" and 
NCNCR to the area surrounding them, although the Authority's subsequent incursion 
into what are commonly conceded to be "non-clearance” areas suggests the absence 
of any rigid commitment on this point. ‘The basic achievement of this settlement 
was to permit each agency to proceed promptly with its own projects. Neither 
agency would have to "clear" its future actions with the other, and neither would 
have to worry about attacks from that direction once its decisions were announced. 


The terms of Danzig's settlement with the Newark Economic Development Com- 
mittee (NEDC)--a group of representatives from the city's major corporations, 
designated by the Mayor but financed by corporation contributions--are more 
elusive and less simply defined. In the absence of a "peak" or inner core in 
NEDC, Danzig had to carry on separate negotiations with the chairmen of important 
subcommittees and with the full committee's professional staff. NHA's Executive 
Director never met and never had to deal with some of the most important executives 


from the largest corporations in the city, simply because they took no active role 
in NEDC or local renewal politics. 


Settlement with NEDC was possible only after the businessmen discovered 
that neither local corporations nor the city government would finance the 
Clearance of land to attract new industry and commerce to Newark. Eager not only 
to quiet business opposition but also to involve local corporations in the program 
&s investors or redevelopers, Danzig here proved more willing to use substantive 
policy concessions as an accommodative mechanism than in any of his other dealings. 
In 1956, after NEDC had vainly sought for several years to clear sites for 

incoming firms, Danzig proposed reviving NHA's earlier plans for light industrial 
redevelopment as part of Central Ward renewal. Since federal funds, however, 
were not available for non-residential redevelopment on non-residential sites, 
the achievement of economic development goals through Title I would have to go 
hand in hand with NHA's plans for additional housing. ‘Thus Danzig would place 
NHA's powers of eminent domain and its access to federal aid at NEDC's disposal, 
if the businessmen would agree to support additional housing in the Central Ward. 


Several years later, when it became apparent to Danzig that local corpora- 
tions would not risk their capital in Newark redevelopment and that NHA could more 
easily find redevelopers outside the city, he began to cut back on his commitments 
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to NEDC. Danzig will still lend the committee NHA's Title I powers, the expertise 
of his staff, and his "good contacts" in Washington. However, he will no longer 
seize the initiative and draft a suitable Title I project for NEDC, as he did in 
the case of light industrial redevelopment. Industrial redevelopment as part of 
the Central Ward renewal project represents the high point in Danzig's concessions 
to business or any local claimant on clearance policy itself. NEDC's role in 
urban renewal in recent years has been to publicize the program, to interest out- 
of-town business friends in Newark redevelopment, and, until recently, to 
facilitate Danzig's negotiations with FHA through their friends in the Eisenhower 
administration. 


The city planners arrived late as a claimant on the local renewal scene, 
having neither the inclination nor the staff to assert the values of central 
planning before 1956 or 1957. By this time, however, the basic configuration of 
NHA's settlements had been established. ‘The planners had the choice of either 
"playing the game” in the hope of some marginal gains or attacking "the system" 
from an external position of outrage and impotence. Finding little support at 
City Hall or among the "civic leaders" for their attempt to bring NHA within the 
ambit of a master plan, the planners soon lowered their sights and made their 
peace with Danzig. In exchange for their guarantee of routine approval for all 
future NHA sites, the planners accepted Danzig's promise that "central planning 
considerations" would be kept before NHA's staff in planning future projects. 
Tanzig further promised that the City Planning Officer would be fully informed 
and consulted on all NHA activities in the Central Ward. 


Post-Settlement Negotiations 


The settlement, of course, does not resolve all of the differences between 
two claimants and does not inaugurate a period of undisturbed harmony. 
Differences between the parties remain and mew ones naturally appear. Yet the 
settlement does serve to remove the major issue from contention. ‘The differences 
that remain are of a lesser order and can be negotiated informally in most 
cases without disrupting the basic accord. Demands are still made of NHA by 
various claimants, but these requests are not pushed to the point where they 
might re-open "closed questions” and precipitate a break with the Authority. 
Objections to NHA's policies are still raised, but they rarely are exposed to 
public scrutiny and are never pressed to the point where they might inhibit 
Clearance progress. ‘Ten or eleven years age, objections to NHA policies were 
usually expressed through formal press releases. Now, to quote one long-time 
sritie of NHA, "we just call Lou fpanzig] up and have it out with him over 
unch." 


It is clear, then, that the political settlement is an ongoing process. 
Negotiations do not merely precede and establish the settlement, they follow it 
and maintain its viability. Those differences not touched upon in the settlement, 
those differences which arise after the settlement, and even certain ambiguities 
in the terms of the settlement itself can be settled only through continual, day- 
to-day negotiations. The settlement, far from conclusively reconciling dif- 
ferences between two parties, simply sets the framework for a peaceful resolution 
of further difficulties, simply increases the likelihood that this day-to-day 
negotiation will go on. 


Continued and skillful bargaining, in fact, is incumbent upon any partici- 
pant if he is to actuate the terms of the settlement. ‘The settlement itself 
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grants nothing to those concerned. It involves only a set of promises about 
future cooperation which may or may not be “cashed in" by the recipient of these 
promises when the time arises. 


This is a fact which has eluded many local participants in their dealings 
with Tanzig. They have too often viewed their settlement with NHA as a final 
resolution of the matter and have too often been content with Danzig's verbal 
assurances and deferential gestures. After the conclusion of some tacit or ex- 
plicit arrangement with the Authority, these claimants have tended to relax their 
aggressive posture. In failing to press Danzig on his commitments, they have 
failed to extract full value from their settlements. The politicos, perhaps more 
conversant with the art of higgling and less awed by solely symbolic victories, 
have been more effective in holding Danzig to the terms of his "deal;" the 
realtors, corporation executives, civic reformers, and city planners have been 
considerably less effective. 


A case in point is the failure of the city planners to reap any benefits 
from Danzig's promise to consult them and keep them informed during the planning 
stages of the Central Ward project. Where the planners seized the initiative 
and invoked their prior settlement with NHA, Danzig eventually, though 
reluctantly, yielded the desired information. When the planning office, however, 
has been harried by other matters (and this more often has been the case) Danzig 
has pushed on alone and left the planners to read about his projects in the news- 
papers like everyone else. Several members of the planning staff complained to 
the author about Danzig's readiness to ignore earlier commitments, about the 
need to "keep after him" constantly, and about the inability of their undermanned 
staff to do this. Other claimants also have come to recognize that a settlement 
with NHA does not vitiate the necessity for constant pressure on Danzig; it only 
directs that pressure into predictable channels. 


The net effect of these political settlements, then, has been more advan- 
tageous to NHA than the very terms of the settlements imply. ‘Those same 
resources, like access to federal funds and a well-trained staff, which permitted 
NHA to conclude settlements with parts of its local environment on terms highly 
favorable to the Authority, continued to provide Danzig with an "edge" in the 
post-settlement bargaining. 


the Urban Renewal Power Structure 


What are the characteristics of the overall system resulting from these 
settlements? Or to rephrase the question posed at the outset: What type of 


eer structure is correlated with urban renewal "success" for this particular 
city? 


‘ Newark's renewal system may be accurately described as a radial or 
Spoke-like" structure. NHA stands at the nucleus, initiating clearance projects 
and negotiating for their local acceptance; and several local claimants occupy 
the position of "satellites," lending their support, benefiting from their co- 
Operation with NHA, but not substantially affecting clearance decisions. Further 
Out on the periphery are sporadic participants like the site residents and small 
businessmen's associations, who have no stable relations with NHA and no part in 
Making clearance decisions. 
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This is, moreover, a relatively closed system with restricted membership. 
The number of claimants who play some persistent part in renewal politics and 
whose interests are respected by NHA and other claimants is amali. Wholesale 
intervention by an array of organized interests is probably more characteristic 
of unstructured political situations. In Newark, however, NHA or any other 
regular participant in renewal politics need only touch base at a few points 
vefore proceeding with one of their proposals. 


This may be viewed accurately as a closed club of urban renewal profes- 
sionals, as an inner circle of those who devote most of their working hours to 
housing and renewal matters and who interact frequently on a day-to-day basis. 
Communication between these professionals is facilitated by the fact that they 
speak each other's language, face similar administrative problems, and share 
each other's concern with the disruptive potential of sporadic participants or 
"outsiders." The “members” of this network, with the exception of Mayor Carlin, 
are either appointed administrative officials or "civic leaders" playing a quasi- 
official role on some citizens' committee. Neither the administrative officials 
nor the "civic leaders" are directly responsible to any broadly-based consti- 
tuency, a fact which provides these "professionals" with the discretion and flexi- 
bility necessary to make behind-the-scenes negotiation successful. Mayor Carlin, 
the only elected official in this circle,generally has played the role of 
catalyst and neutral mediator. He has reluctantly agreed to intervene when the 
structure is threatened with overt conflict, and even then has acted only to 
urge further negotiations on the contenders. 


Interaction among the urban renewal professionals has been 
institutionalized to the point where their network of negotiations exhibits many 
characteristics of well-integrated and stable social structures. ‘This can be 
seen in the detailed definitions of role contained in the political settlements, 
in the extent to which forms of interaction are pre-defined, and in the 
restricted range of variable behavior. The preceding discussion of political 
settlements, moreover, has indicated how the members of this system tried to 
minimize internal conflict through a differentiation of roles and a crude 
division of labor. ‘There also appears to be a basic consensus within this 
circle on certain norms or values, like the emphasis on high levels of clearance 


or "activism" per se and the ban on exposing internal quarrels or negotiations 
to public scrutiny. 


Two other characteristics of most stable structures, effective social 
control from within and staunch resistance to changes proposed or imposed from 
without, also typify this circle of renewal professionals. There have been few 
instances of internal rebellion against the system in Newark. Even in those 

few cases, moreover, the deviant was quickly pulled back to his expected role 
without any disruption in the system's high rate of policy output. Most partici- 
pants in the system interviewed by the author in 1960 expressed satisfaction 

with the present set-up and seemed to value predictability and accord in their 
political relations almost as ends-in-themselves. Behavior which might reopen 
closed questions and might revive the open conflict and fluid relations of earlier 
days was to be carefully avoided. Proposals for reform (like one City Council- 
man's recent suggestion that NHA be stripped of redevelopment powers or the 
suggestion by some outsiders that a central coordinator standing above all the 


— renewal agencies be appointed by the Mayor) have found no response within 
system. 
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Another characteristic of Newark's slum clearanee politics is the low 
overall visibility of important political events and an unfamiliarity with the 
system's structure on the part of those outside its boundaries. Private nego- 
tiations among the urban renewal professionals rarely appear in the pages of the 
local press, even though the journalists covering the renewal scene are often 
fully aware of what occurred. This is the case in part because the local press 
defines public attacks and overt clashes as "news" but considers informal 
bargaining sessions unworthy of mention. In addition, many of the City Hall 
reporters are "members" of the system and have chosen to keep most of their 
information off the record. Press coverage of urban renewal in recent years has 
been restricted to formal press releases and official statements, public allega- 
tions by participants that conflict does not exist in Newark renewal, booster 
articles praising Newark's resurrection and attacking the "feet draggers," 

and routine accounts of how clearance projects are smoothly gliding through their 
required stages. 


The absence of overt conflict and the local press's definition of what 
constitutes “news” have set the stage for another feature of this system. Since 
1955, the Newark Economic Development Committee has propagated an officially 
endorsed image of how renewal policy is made and why Newark has been so successful 
in this field. This public relations image of the program, by identifying the 
Mayor and NEDC as prime movers and by reducing NHA to a non-discretionary adminis~- 
trative position, incorrectly describes the distribution of roles within the 
renewal system. 


In interviewing local participants this author discovered that the further 
removed any respondent was from the daily negotiations of Danzig and the other 
professionals,the more likely he was to accept and re-state this official version 
of renewal politics. There was, in fact, a strong proclivity among those on the 
periphery of this negotiating circle for "power elite" interpretations of local 
renewal success. 


To the extent that this public relations account is widely accepted, there 
exists a disparity between power and reputation in Newark renewal politics. 
Local businessmen, on the one hand, seem to derive major satisfaction from this 
reputation for power even if free of any substantial influence over clearance 
decisions. NHA, on the other hand, has been prepared to help publicize this 
image, since it more closely ties business into the system and further shields 
NHA's activities from public scrutiny. 


The sparsity of large voluntary associations or broadly based interest 
groups that express concern with renewal decisions and attempt to influence their 
outcome is another distinctive aspect of the system in Newark. The pluralist 
model of politics (the image of varied political interests openly contending over 
public decision with no one bloc capable of calling the tune entirely to its own 
preference) has little inc with the restricted public and low temperature 
of Newark's renewal politics.! In a nation which allegedly thrives on “joining” 
and associational life, Newark appears "“underorganized" and lacking in effective, 
concerted action at the grass roots level. The most common form of mass partici- 


: TPluralist politics seems to be more prevalent in the giant metropolises, 
like New York and Chicago. See: Sayre and Kaufman, Governing New York City .. .; 
and Edward C. Banfield, Political Influence (Glencoe: The Free Press, SLY. 
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pation in the Newark program is the short-lived political movement of those incon- 
venienced by and opposed to some action of the Housing Authority. ‘These commit- 
tees form only after the fact, only after NHA has already announced some clearance 
project. They begin with a burst of enthusiasm, prove to be internally unstable, 
find they cannot break through the closed system at City Hall, and soon fall 

apart without having made any imprint on clearance policy. 


A final characteristic of the system to be cited here is what its critics 
label the "uncoordinated" and "haphazard" nature of the resultant renewal policy. 
NHA officials believe that extensive pre-planning in renewal is not possible and 
that projects must be run almost on a step-by-step, "plan as you go” basis. 

They also believe that any attempt to bring clearance activities within the dic- 
tates of a comprehensive, city-wide plan would pull NHA down to the expenditure 
level of other city agencies. ‘There is, according to the members of NHA's staff, 
a positive correlation between the extent of Neyark's clearance operations and 
the low priority given to city planning values. 


Another reason for this poor coordination, in addition to NHA's pre-eminent 
position in renewal and its aversion to central planning, is the absence of any 
center or peak in the program where the activities of all relevant agencies 

could be scrutinized and coordinated. The political settlements, in fact, have 
established specialization in one's own function and non-interference in the 
functions of others as a basic norm, thus guaranteeing the insulation of the 
various renewal agencies. Non-aggression, permissiveness, and logrolling have 
replaced coordination as ways of expediting renewal business and settling 

quarrels. The dispersiveness of the present system is defended, and proposals 

for a renewal coordinator are vigorously resisted. 


Pre-conditions of the Structure 


Having outlined some features of the system, it is yet to be determined 
what the pre-conditions of this system are, why it appeared in Newark in the 
1950's, and under what circumstances it might reappear in other places. ‘To ask 
this is also to ask which factors sustain the system and which might prove 
disruptive for it in the immediate future. In the preceding pages, Newark's 
Clearance policies were viewed as the output of a certain type of power structure; 
in the following pages some speculations are offered on what environmental fac- 
tors lie at the base of this structure. 


- To begin with, fairly unique historical and personal factors were impor- 
tant in the emergence of this structure. One cannot ignore the fact that, in 
1948, NHA faced a grand jury investigation into its relations with various poli- 
ticlans and contractors, that Danzig agreed to clean up the Authority if he was 
made czar of public housing, and that this pact with City Hall lay at the basis 
of his later success in slum clearance. Danzig's aggressiveness and skill, 
Carlin's disinterest in policy and preoccupation with patronage, and the 
personality traits of other major participants are basic parts of the story. 


Spuring Summer, 1959, several NHA officials read Charles Lindblom's article, 
‘The Science of 'Muddling Through'" {1:9 Public Administration Review (Spring, 
1959), 79]. They found it highly relevant to their experiences in Newark renewal. 
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There are other, less unique determinants of this structure, which can 
and often do appear in other cities. It is possible, for instance, that empires 
like Danzig's are easier to establish in areas of policy involving public con- 
struction and a guaranteed source of funds. Danzig's access to free flowing 
federal funds and his "good contacts" at Washington and at the regional offices 

in Philadelphia have been important resources in bargaining with local claimants. 
The fact that NHA's major output is projects permits Danzig to surprise his public 
with secretly planned proposals and to force others into the role of obstruc- 
tionists. He may later justify his procedures by pointing to the tangible, 
dramatic product. As the New York City cases of Robert Moses and Austin Tobin 
suggest, an aggressive entrepreneur involved in some form of public construction 
and free of any reliance on city budgets for his funds may find it relatively 

easy to maintain a strategy of activism and constant expansion. 


There are facets of Newark's governmental institutions that are also 
pertinent: 


1. The "strong Mayor" charter adopted in 1954 permits NHA to exclude the City 
Council from its calculations and to deal with one man rather than a fickle and 
volatile Board of City Commissioners. Thus Danzig may curtail sharply the number 
of actors taking part in his circle of negotiations. 

2. NHA's status as an independent authority has reinforced Danzig's other 
resources. Mayor Carlin cannot add or subtract one penny from NHA's budget and 
cannot hire or fire one member of NHA's staff. The Mayor has recently discovered, 
moreover, that his own appointees to the Board of NHA Commissioners soon fall 
under Danzig's sway. 

3. The vesting of redevelopment powers in the city's public housing authority 
permitted that authority to utilize the staff, patronage, and contacts it had 
amassed from 1939 to 1949,in negotiating support for redevelopment. 

4, Newark's nonpartisan elections have forced each politician to build his 
own political organization, have increased the rate of turnover among local 
politicos, and have trebled the sense of insecurity among elected office-holders 
at City Hall. In so doing,nonpartisan politics has enhanced the bargaining value 
of NHA's patronage and has made it increasingly important for any politico to 
have NHA as a political ally. 

5. Carlin's economy drive (a matter of policy rather than of formal institu- 
tions) has made a "patronage desert" of City Hall and has added to NHA's power as 
a free-wheeling, patronage-dispensing organization. 

6. The Citizens Advisory Committee did not give the "civic leaders” a major 
role in slum clearance, as its initiators had hoped, but its use did have some 
important byproducts. By thrusting quasi-official responsibilities on the 
business and real estate groups, the citizens' committee served to weaken their 
traditional opposition towards government action in urban renewal and to fore- 
close a continuation of their usual "pressure group" activities in this policy 
area. The Mayor's economy drive, moreover, made it difficult for this committee 
to acquire a staff and thus made them reliant on NHA's assistance for the attain- 
ment of committee goals. 


Ite strategy of "activism" is described in Sayre and Kaufman, Governing 
New York City .. ., pp+ 337-343. ‘This is a variation of what Dahl labels the 
pyramiding of resources." See: Robert Dahl, "The Analysis of Influence in Local 
Communities,” in Charles R. Adrian (editor), Social Science and Community Action 
(lansing, Michigan: The Institute for Community Development and Services, 1900). 
Other variables must be sought to explain why both Moses and Tobin have been 

checked within the last two years, while Danzig has not. 
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Other factors functionally correlated with the renewal system in Newark 
involve the socio-economic environment. One key facet of that environment 
deserves special emphasis: the flight of Newark's business and professional 
upper-middle class to the suburbs and the concomitant influx of non-white, un- 
skilled laborers from the South. ‘This sudden shift in the city's demography 
has had two consequences of importance to urban renewal politics. It has 
created a schism between city politics and the stratum from which Newark's 
"civic leaders" were traditionally drawn, and has probably (but less certainly) 
helped destroy the city's associational life. 


"Joining" and participation in civic affairs are alleged to be the 
unique province of the upper-middle class. Low levels of political involvement, 
on the other hand, tend to be correlated with low income and low education. 
Transient areas or those undergoing rapid population shifts also tend to be 
underorganized. The sparsity of broadly based voluntary associations or 
political interest groups ameng the Negro population of our major northern 
cities also has been noted. 


Between 1950 and 1960, Newark's Negro population almost tripled, while 
the city's total population slowly declined. This fact and the fact that 
almost 4O per cent of Newark's 1960 population was non-white probably helps 
to explain the insignificance of mass participation in programs like urban 
renewal. 

With close to 60 per cent of its daytime population residing outside the 
city limits, Newark often boasts of being "the most commuted to city in the 
nation.” Though still commuting to offices in the city after their exodus to 
the suburbs, the leaders of Newark's business and professional worlds generally 
shunned local politics as a sordid, venal enterprise run by “the worst kind.” 
The civic improvement associations led by this middle class continued to operate 
during the 1940's and 1950's, but the commuters’ commitment to them grew more and 
more tenuous. At the same time, these civic groups found their influence at 
City Hall waning. ‘The politicos, ignoring the "civic leaders'" attacks on public 
housing and NHA, denounced them as "outsiders," "big shots," and naive "do- 
gooders." Even after the "civic leaders” were drawn back into city politics by 
the staffs of their own civic associations, the commitment of these leaders to 
active participation remained tentative and their re-integration into city 
affairs incomplete. As members of the citizens' committees on urban renewal, 
the "civic leaders" still harbored a strong aversion towards any kind of political 
conflict or bargaining. Having abandoned city politics to the newcomers, the 
business and professional group now disliked dealing personally with their 
political representatives. 


This continued, though somewhat narrowed, gap between City Hall and the 
"eivic leaders" has permitted Danzig to insulate different segments of his 
political environment, to bargain separately with each, and to prevent the forma- 
tion of any hostile coalition. By the time this suburban middle class was pre- 
pared to assert its leadership in urban renewal, Danzig already had things well 
arranged at City Hall. Spokesmen for these civic groups were told by Mayor Carlin 


10tje literature on participation in politics generally and voluntary ‘ 
associations specifically is reviewed in: Robert Lane, Political Life (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1958), Chapters 4, 5, 18. See also James Q. Wilson, Negro 
Politics (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960), Chapters 1, 2, and passim. 
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to take their demands directly to Danzig. NHA's Executive Director, then, has had 
a major part, perhaps the mijor part, in defining the role of the citizens’ com- 
mittees In urban renewal. Danzig, as much as Carlin, has provided the mediation 
necessary to bridge the gap between city politics and the "civic leaders." Danzig 


has played this role, however, on his own terms and with favorable consequences 
for the continuation of NHA's autonomy. 


Instabilities and Threats 


When the author concluded the research for this study in January, 1960, 
there did not appear to be any immediate prospect for a disruption of the 
system's equilibrium. Few of the personal, historical, institutional, and environ- 
mental factors cited in preceding pages seemed likely to change in the near 
future. If these factors did have anything to do with the emergence of this 
system, they could be expected to continue in force and help sustain the system. 


Yet certain potential sources of disruption were apparent. Of all these, 
Danzig's relations with the Mayor represent the crucial, most volatile, and hence 
most vulnerable part of the system. To begin with, there is always the disruption 
caused by a change in administration. Yet Danzig has survived one such transition 
(the election of NHA's leading critic, Leo Carlin, as Mayor in 1953) without any 
damage being done to the program. He fullyexpects to survive another transition 

if Carlin should be defeated in 1962. A greater threat to NHA is the likelihood 
that both Mayor Carlin and his successor will become increasingly responsive to 

the concerns over Negro immigration and internal dispersion that are being 

voiced by neighborhood associations and many white politicians. The widespread 
notion that public housing encourages this immigration and that NHA's clearance 
activities foster Negro invasion of fringe neighborhoods has already caused some . 
strain in the Mayor's relations with Danzig. Finally, a recent patronage rebellion 
by the City-Councilmen (encouraged by Carlin's leading political enemy, the 

Essex County Democratic Chairman) and the increasingly independent behavior of 

the Business Administrator suggest a possible fractionation of power at City Hall 

in the coming years. If Carlin's firm control of matters down at "The Hall" showd 
be shaken, NHA might have to expand the circle of negotiants to save its projects. 


Slum Clearance and Democratic Values 


Some of those familiar with the basic structure of urban renewal politics 
in Newark have been troubled by its implications for the general problem of 
achieving planned social change at the local level. Perhaps most distressing to 
these observers is the fact that NHA has achieved widespread, purposive innova- 
tion only at the cost of major democratic values. 


There is nothing startling in the fact that appointed officials in 
Newark frequently make public policy decisions of far-reaching consequences. ‘The 
growing power of public bureaucracies and the increasing importance of administra- 
tive policy-making have been described at length by more than a generation of 
political scientists. Most of these authors, however, refused to view the expan- 
sion of bureaucratic power with alarm, emphasizing the checks on administrative 


behavior that elected officials wield from above and that organized clientele 
groups exert from below.tt 


Umtis description is a major achievement of the "politics of administra- 
tion" school. The value questions were well discussed in Pendleton Herring's 
Public Administration and the Public Interest (New York:McGraw-Hill Book Co.,1936). 
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In Newark, however, neither type of check seems to be operative on the 
Housing Authority. If there are any controls on NHA's renewal decisions, they 
emanate from the offices of the leading private redevelopers across the nation 
and from the federal housing office in Weshington, New York, and Philadelphia. 

It is NHA's departure from the image of policy formation in a democratic context, 
then, which has proven unsettling to those interested in reconciling planned 
change and democratic values. ‘This departure, moreover, far from constituting 

a peripherel or coincidental occurrence, has contributed directly to Newark's 
"success" in slum clearance. Any attempt at present to make the system more 
"democratic," either through greater coordination from above or increased partici- 
pation at the grass roots, would disturb the balanced network of settlements and 
reduce the high levels of clearance activity. 


The Newark experience also challenges some current notions about the pre- 
conditions for successful innovation in local communities. Whatever URA and 
others may allege, the execution of slum clearance within the dictates of a com- 
prehensive city-wide plan is far from being indispensable to urban renewal 
achievement in all cities. In fact it may be inversely correlated with a high 
rate of renewal activity. The same challenge can be applied to the statement 
that widespread citizen support is a basic pre-condition to successful renewal 
and that local agencies mus}, begin by educating the public or by cultivating a 
broadly based constituency. 


Civic improvement projects in some communities apparently have little 
chance of success unless initiated or executed by th¢ local "elite" of high- 
status, well-educated business and professional men. 3 In Newark, however, 
clearance progress was well under way and NHA had received local approval of two 
clearance projects, before the "civic leaders" decided to intervene. ‘The members 
of NHA's staff provide the initiative and momentum for clearance projects; they 
ask of the-"civic leaders" only to refrain from obstruction. 


Central planning, widespread citizen participation, and leadership by 
the community's business and professional class may be preferable to the 


12tese notions about the indispensability of central planning and 
citizen participation can be found in the publications of URA, e.g.: The Workable 
Program--What It Is (1957); How Localities Can Develop a Workable Pro for 
Urban Renewal (1956); Key to the Problem of Slums and Blight (1957). ‘hey are 
also restated in most issues of the Journal of Housing and in a variety of other 
sources, €.g.: Reuel Hemdahl, Urban Renewal Glew York: The Scarecrow Press, 1959) 
and Webb S. Fiser, “Urban Renewal in Syracuse" in Richard T. Frost (editor) , 
Cases in State and Local Government (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
mil, mes, 


Wrany of the sources cited in the preceding footnote also claim sup- 
port by the community's leading citizens to be vital to renewal success. 
While the role of the local "elite" was stressed in earlier studies of community 
power, this emphasis more recently has been re-examined. The literature is sun- 
marized in Wallace S. Sayre and Nelson W. Polsby, "American Political Science 
and the Study of Urbanization" (unpublished manuscript). 
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pattern of agency autonomy described in these pages; but they are not indispen- 
gable or even conducive to renewal "success" in Newark. 


Before any firm conclusions on the problem of slum clearance and 
democratic values can be drawn from this study, a number of empirical questions 
relating to the generality of these data must be asked. Is the above-described 
brand of urban renewal politics a unique occurrence, produced by historical 
events and environmental factors peculiar to the city of Newark? Have similar 
systems appeared in other local renewal programs? If this type of structure has 
some generality, to what extent is it always correlated with high achievement and 
to what extent is it always based on the same pre-conditions as in Newark? 

Can renewal "success" be achieved without this system or its determinants, and 
if so what do other structures of "success" look like? On the other hand, does 
this type of structure or any significant part of it often appear without the 
same degree of renewal achievement? Which aspects of the Newark system and its 
underlying prerequisites are crucial, and which peripheral, to the resulting 
high level of clearance activity? 


Clearly this type of empirical question, while crucial to the problem of 
planned change in a democratic community, cannot be answered on the basis of data 
from Newark alone. Only comparative analyses of many local renewal systems will 
yield some reliable conclusions on the conditions for far-reaching political inno- 
vation at the local level. Perhaps the Newark experience in slum clearance will 
provide some useful hypotheses and guidelines for such an undertaking. 
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THE ARMS RACE AND WORLD oRDER* 


by Herman Kahn 


Many sober people believe that the current international 
order with tts emphasis on anarchy, national egoism, and deter~ 
rence is not going to last to the year 2000 and perhaps not more 
than a decade or two. One can hold this estimate even after allow~ 
ing for the many adjustments that have already been made to modern 
technology and the important, but often neglected, fact that the 
current arms race is not as uncontrolled as it would be if harrow 
military, technological, and economic factors were allowed to to- 
tally dominate military research, development, procurement and 
operations, Actually, the current arms race is rather severely 
limited by political, social, moral, economic and doctrinal re- 
straints om the participants, These restraints and adjustments 
doubtless “buy time," but many believe that they do not buy enough 
time for the system to adjust satisfactorily by gradual evolution; 
it still seems Likely that either the system must be changed dras~ 
tically in the near future or it will “blow up," that is, change 
itself in a violent explosive manner. aa 

if a blow-up does occur, it is somewhat unlikely, perhaps 
most unlikely, that it will result in an "end of history." 
It may simply be a very serious crisis whose "solution" involves 
hajor structural changes in the international scene; it may be 
a"small" thermonuclear war followed by a viable peace; it may 


‘ven be a large thermonuclear war but one which is not an 


I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Morton Halperin, 
Morton Kaplan, and Max Singer for many suggestions that have in- 
fluenced or modified this paper. | 
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armageddon. Wars come in many sizes and shapes and, at least 


in the sixties, it is difficult to visualize a likely sequence 


of events that would set back either the population or the weaith 


of the world by more than a generation or so. Catastrophic as 


this would be, it would not be "an end to history" or even an end 


to civilization. (It should not be necessary for me to say so, 


‘ton the basis of some reactions to other things I have writ~ 


ten, I should note that I understand that it would be a great 


Gither the population ox the wealth were set back 


as much aS a generation ox even a fraction of that time. However 
great a misfoxrtume it would be, we are not barred from noting that 


ortunes could occur.) 


© possible that the either-or people will be wrong; 


that the intermational oxder will not change dramatically at all -- 


even though we experience both war end crisis -- ox conversely, 


change gxadually and develop in such a way that the 


to the strains which so many are 


{ believe that the "no change" position can almost 


be ruled out. Even those who believe that relatively small 


Shange and slow evolution will do the trick, also tend to be- 


lieve that the advent of nuclear weapons and modern technology 
gxeater in their effect on the current social 


and international oxdexs than the intreduction of cavalry, print- 


axytillexsy, steam engine, rifles, telegraphy, 


is most likely that 


these changes will come on an accelerated time scale. While 
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It would be nice indeed if all we had to do 
was to choose between fy and a xrisk of disaster. In that 
sare man need not hesi Unfortunately for the peace of 
t is by no means clear on 
it might 
ceivable that a Getachned observer, say from Mars, 
wisdom would con that it was impossible for we poor crea- 


tnuzes on earth t of ¢ £3 are in. 
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they want to stop thinking. 


moment to see why so many find it so unsatisfactory. 


toward national defense continue, 


he 
tu 


more Yisky than the perilous one we are now trodding. 


roblem in that fashion. 


at techno: ogical progress 


that before the twent 


In summary, one reason why people like to believe that 


more moderate in that I do 


cataclysmic guality to a failure on 


There are 


nNillion and a billion dollars a year on national defense 


they are, and that some new and appealing path might be even 


the current system must inevitably end in total annihilation 
They want to make the choice 
one between a xisk and the certainty of disaster, and therefore 


oral men they need no longer hesitate. Unfortunatel in~ 
y 


, belong te a more moderate form of the either-or school. 


feel certain that there really 


of this cuxrent order for a 


about twenty-~Sive nations teday which spend between a hUndred 


growth rates and attitudes 
ieth 
ntury ends” there will be something like fifty nations spend- 


ing between a humdxed million and a billion a year on national 
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uation ecritical much before the 
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Since progress in both weaponry and the technical 


ability of these nations would accowpany this increase in the 


munber of mations, there would be at least 


half a hundred 


tsmall" nations able, within only 


a £xaction of their custom- 


ary defense budget, to acquixe rather impressive strategic 


foxces .* It is most unlikely that these forces would be com- 


parable 


to the capabilities of the larger powers, and they may 


or may not have some problems as a "second strike" force; but 


they axe still likely to be potentially very destructive. 


4 While current ICBM's are expensive to precure and main- 
tain, it is quite likely that future models will be much less 
expensive, This is obvicus from locking at the technology of 
the vexy next generation cf solid-fueled or storable-propellant 
bissiles. There is another reason why some models of ICBM's 
may Kevexse the normal trend of weapons systems to greater 
complexity and cest. Looking at the history of bombers, for 
exauple, ome notes that the early bombers had inadequate per- 
formance, even for the minimum mission -- improvements in speed, 
vange, and altitude were of the greatist importance. This meant 
that technological improvements wexe appli to solving these 
problems with a consequent imcrease im cost. In the absence of 
active and passive Gerense (and pos ssibly in the presence) even 
ICEM has & very impxessive performance. This means 
that technological improvements may be used to reduce the pro- 
curement eer operating costs, xather than improve the perfor- 
tance. IF ome accepts this last remark, then one can almost 
convicently ascend that in the next few decades it will be pos- 
Sible fox advanced nations to maintain large forces of some models 
ef ICEM's for case costs of less than $1,000,000 a year per 
missile and ¢ex less advanced nations to fabricate and maintain 
aforee Yor systems costs less than five times this figure. In 
— to being able to get simple strategic systems, many na- 

will be able to procure systems capable of disguised war- 
either because the Fired frem hidden sites 
(from sea borne ox space borne platforms for example) ex because 
the weapon is se subtle secnae in its effect ox its causation, 
the attacked nation is not aware -~ perhaps until too late 
it is being attacked. Fox exampi¢e, the possibility of using 


st ct 


che concealed foxm of bacteriological or chemical waxfare to 
Cebilitate a nation’s population over some years to reduce its 
Conpetiti 


ve capabilities should not be out of the question by 
the yeax ZO000 ox pexhaps earlier. 
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en 1.3, quite possible that there will be 
nodest $txategle capability. Fer example, by amort L2ing the 
cost ever ten years, any of these nations ii 4 
a doomsday wachine or its near equivalent within its 
defense budget. {A near Jcomsday machine 
aS a OF Set Of devices Which troy 
All ulpprovecte’ Llixe im an area of at least continental propor- 
alien have major I have diseussed 
a 
eleevhize the theory" of such machines,? . and though 
i covclude’ that 2% is most unlisely 
Wat ME circumstances in which a nation might 
wilt be built in th. next forty vears -- if 
AGSUMeS A the current OF course 5 
wachines ave wuilt, it y that they é 
Weed O92 2.1 agxee that the mere existence 
TRON Une thet a deowmsdav machine wiil Pa 
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I happen to believe also that it is most Likely that the in- 


ternational order will change before a doomsday machine is built. 


It will change partly because of the general and specific political 


impact of the advancing military and non-military technology, part- 


ly as a continuation of current political, legal, and moral trends, 


and partly as a Gireet result of the first problem that I have al- 


ready mentioned--the actual or potential diffusion of “normal" 


~ 


t is difficult es me to believe that the world will go 


unchanged if there are fifty independent, sovereign, small and 


medium natioas with the capability to acquire small amounts of 


reasonably dJestructive modern weapon systems ‘and ten or twenty 


nations wich the capability te acquire Large amounts. This is true 


n if many of these nations are net strongly motivated to ac-~ 


likely to be moti- 


vaticn enough--particularly in an unstable competitive situatio 


ain nuclear weapons does: not 


naces3sarily mean a cataclysmic instability. For example, the 


situation might turn out to be similar to the old duelling so- 


clei.ies of the American West. In these societies many people went 


armed; every now and then a cuerrel broke out and somebedy was 
J 


ei:her wounded or killed but Life went on. 


The situation might turn out to be even more peaceful than 


tae duelling analogy would suggest. Even before duelling be- 


fs 


came outlawed, there was strong tendency in some of the duel- 


ling societies to minimize the role of duels. Individuals Learned 


taat force was not a proper way of settling personal disputes. 


wire ich svstems Bist ay ea weal mori ati 
quire such systems. weak WMorlivation is 
Jas€ because many nations 
Ne 


believe that both of the above possibilities, a viable 


r system or an evolutionary withering away of the war 


systen without any "special controls," are somewhat remote. In 


ny book, On Thermonuclear War, I listed (pp. 492-493) ten prob- 


lens which would either occur or be greatly aggravated if there 


is a widespread diffusion of nuclear weapons. Let me both re- 


and discuss each of these problems very 


iefimaking. 


blackmail and misch 


hb in nuclear wea pons, every 


tine there is a quarrel or a difference of opinien, there will 


éluays be in the baeckgrourd a possibility ef violence of a kind 
rom what is pos- 
innecuous 


: addition to the obvisus 


ist movements or quarrels over prestige. 


nek only to threaten all-out war but 


‘ensuves to use single waclear weapons to show resolve, commital, 


or how far one is willing to ge. In other words, there is Likely 


te be beth encouragement and opportunities for playing the game 


10 
eo And it might indeed literally turn out that the war system will aS 
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peat that list here 
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merely threaten to do so with explicit ultimatums, thus 
ide to either back down or to attack itself with 
ary dangers such an attack might bring. 
tion where there are opportunities for 
sesive behavior, we should not 
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nilities and must then either wage an inadequate conventional war 


ikly threaten to do so. This is likely to create, all by 


self, all kinds of instabilities and opportunities for bluff, 


or actual attacks that result in either defeat or 
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method of negotiating a solution to 
we 
siggestions or programs. In any case, as a result or a combination 
f apathy, Genial, and hysteria, responsible politica is 
to subter disastrously 
likely CG GLEASTYOUSLY. : 
a 
7, nucicer weapons —_— 
eae o components are treated es articles of commerce, their cest will = 
well within the resources available to many 
In fact, if we get them down to $100,000 cr so, alll 
1 impleusible, they are in some sense MEN any dedicated : 
riddle-incomne indiviMbhs is willing to save a major fraction of 
is income Lor t ye twenty years heat 
his income for ten or twenty years. Exactly what tll 
ig hard te without sticon cf the various 
scenarios that are possible, but somehow few 
ina world in whieh the Malayan guerrillas, Cuban rebels, Algerian a 
or Shar means meer das On 
& Gompitieate future problems cf control. Ey 
WeapONS CO GLETUSe then ever tchougn ah or 
occurs wolch makes most nations relatively willing toe control the 
m Situation, such control is Likely to be harder to achieve because ' 
: the small pom are now being asked to accept a reduction in their 
Ckrrent capabliity rather than simply to abstain from acquiring x 
Weapons. Of course, Lf the control paasures that | 
Se and complete, 1t be that ail 
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will be treated equally. Even then it is going to be dif- 


not impossible to get all of them to junk their nuclear 


fully rather than to just acquiesce in controls 


them from acquiring such systems, though, as France 


tes and inten S agent-provocateur problems. It 


d be clear that one thinxy which restrains the behavior of Large 
this super-armed world or perhaps any world is that they 
for being blatantly aggressive. 
Therefore, when a nation does want to be aggressive it often needs 
te make its as sion seem defensive or at least very 
agence of a special situation (such 


to do this b 


ized or irresponsi 
power ageinst 
be usad to justify all 
including 
power which 


ar 


or escalation, The widesps 


ssure, aggravate an OL. Loing 


oo 


batween two other powers for pur- 


nations 
fieult 
yeapon systens peace 
| has shown, even the last may be difficult. ss 
as Berlin), it may be difficult ecause it 1s usually 
almost impossible for a small nower te be so provecative against a | 
large power as to Justify, fer example, nuclear retaliation. But 
ifa small power happens to have nucleéerc weapons, then many kinds 
ae of "accidental" incidents could be arranged; in particular, if the 
Large power can arra bie 
tiring of a weapon b ower, 
ae than this ineident c ultimatums 
aming of the small Lrre- 
Sponsible as toe nearly caugm a hcolccaust. 
tuclear weapons would (jive many nations the capability, and in 
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poses of its own. Here again the situation is so complicated that 
one Must think through many scenarios to get a feeling for the 
possibilities. However, even in advance of such systematic ex- 


pioration and witheut discussing what thought has already been 


The above comments should make it plausible that the diffusion 
of nuclear and other modern weapons could and probably will result 


in the creation of many more ways in which things can go wrong, and 


that under current programs this increase in possibilities is un- 
likely te be compansated for. Therefore, there should be an auto- 


se in the probability that things will go wreng. In 


ce 


short, the diffusion cf nuclear weapons will probably both increase 
the mmber of crises and also tend te increase the seriousness and 
the geim patentialities of any crisis or even misunderstandings 


ich do occur. This will increase e 


ormously the importance of 


having responsible and cempetent governments everywhere. I would 


try to exploit the common dangers for unilateral advantages. These 
failures will probably occur too frequently for the system to exist 
unchanged. 

This Last statement is Likely to de true even if many of the 


bose“bilities just discussed do not occur. The widespread posses~ 


ta a situation that the physicist would describe as “quasi-stable 


euilibrium.™ -Imagine, for exeinple, a ball balanced on top of a 


made, it should be clear that there are many possibilities for 
; mischief making. (See note 4, page 6.) 
a nyselLf conjecture that it puts an intclerable strain on the system 
sone governments willl either fatl inadvertently or deliberately 
ge glen oF nuclear weapons and delivery systems is likely to be similar 
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small cup so that small movements of the ball can be tolerated but 


not large ones. If this ball and the cup are isolated, it might 
sit there on top of its cup forever, but if it is submitted to the 


vagaries and chances of a sufficiently uncontrolled environment, 


one can guarantee that sooner or later it will fall. This can be 
true even though every "reasonable" analysis of the situation that 
looks at probable or plausible disturbances showed that the forces 


were in clese enough balance so the ball should stay where it is. 


It takes an improbable and implausible force to topple the ball. 


But some improbable and implausible events will occur and, barring 
a secular change in the situation, almost with certainty the ball 


will eventually fall. However depending on the relationship of 


the degree of stability and the frequency and violence of the per- 
only seconds or for centuries. 
While the analogy simultaneously may be both apt and mis- 
leading, many who have thought about this problem have come to the 
conclusion that reliable stability can only come through an inter- 
national agency with an effective monopoly of ferce, total dis- 
armament, or a permanent stabilization of something Like the 


current system with two or three main blocs with most non-blec 


pewers not having modern weapons systems. This last is Likely to 


be stable only if the blocs are both monolithic in their external 


relations, cooperate on most issues, and act with a great deal of 


restraint when competitive. In the long run only some variant of 
"world government" seems plausible to this writer, both the bloc 


Solution and total disarmament being too unstable to disturbances. 
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If one accepts this view of the future availability of nuclear 
yeapons and their delivery systems from the technological and eco~ 
of view and the instability that wovld ensue if these 


technological and economic factors were exploited to the point where 


a widespread diffusion of those weapons, then the only 


remain are of the following sort: Under current and 
future conditions, how much motivation will there be to acquire 
these systems? If there is enough to create a problem then how 
much change is required to handle the situation? How will these 
changes come about? Can we do much to influence these changes or 
will most of them occur in a natural and unguided (but not neces- 
sarily peaceful) fashion? 
It might be worthwhile at this point to comment on why it might 
long as thirty or forty years before the current system 
would reach the breaking point. One reason is obvious -- nations 
like the United States, the Soviet Union, members of the Western 
Ruropean Union, and so on, are extremely cautious about resorting 
he use of modern arms or even formel threats to do so. In 
addition to being cauticus themselves, they restrain those who are 
not. In other words, deterrence is Likely to work on at least 
percent of the days (which would imply that with average 
k it would work for about thirty years). The only trouble is 
that even one failure is likely to be very destructive and might 
be catastrephic. Hewever, the unsatisfactoriness of a world system 
ased on current deterrence concepts, with their ever present pos- 
is mo reason for us unwisely to weaken our 
deterrence. We can casily worsen the situation, not only as judged 


from a narrow national point of view, but also as judged from the 
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example, imagine that I had written 


that I had been informed that 


Gd openly prepare to test nuclear weapons 


(Many people now seem to be-~ 


have felt at that time that it 


ume that the Japanese and Iincians would 


be working hard on their 


had Cand probably still have) 


In £act, 
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now (though 


wh bombs 7 


now. Since these nations 


Lcaliy greater independent 


“xplosion than the Chinese, it 


one might have imegined four er 


will, not meke 


other Asiatic 
te helieve that 
Americans or 
they have some so- 
for not worrying. 
Zace the 


to problen. 


Bo believing that the current deterrent system will probably be more 
would indicate -- there are 
e (od a te 
: 7 2 
at some poLnt Sixties. 
lieve that this is true.) I wold 
5 
an 
| would havetseemed Likely that the early sixties would see three 
‘Asiatic nuclear powers. 
a Well, it doesn't seem to be like that. As far as is generally 
as mnown, neither the Indians nor the Japanese have programs. While 
yt: both Nehru and Bhabba Chead cf the Indien AEG) have stated that 
oe ingdza could have nuclear weapons within two years after a decision 
a to produce them, they have also stated that India iy 
that decision. Citigens and Leaders of 
hitiongs seem they change the 
oa the Chinese will use self-restraint, or 
eoviets or otner natlons will protect th 
OL Them, Of course, just reruse 
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rope. Five years ago I would have thought 


that once the French had achieved a nuclear explosion, that the 
Germans and Italians and even the Swiss and the Swedes would also 
try to procure nuclear weapons. Well, once more, it isn't 
that. The Last two countries, it is true, have authorized their 
departments of defense to look into the problem of obtaining nu- 
the Legislatures have refused te 
two nations 


have merely tried to establish i principle that they are entitled 
to get nuclear weapons if they want to, but they are not taking any 
in that direction that might rock the boat. 
forties, it would have seemed to me 
that by 1969, or even 1959, some 


would 


Rurepeans, whose major cutput 


would be : eters but which would, as a by-product, sell 


uranium to countries which might divert this material to bombs. 
I could even hav nagined such a munitions maker en 


tanatac 


lready receiving much criti- 
ed to ignore the expected 
intensely hated for 

artheid » li ies, tbove all other nations, be in-~ 
€apons toe small 
Clandestine groups. However, the; sht not realize 


“ries could 


or neighbsoring 


Similarly in E 
3 
nation such as Seuth Africa MBB have a gaseous diffusion plant of 
i 
he 
iuce and sale of bombs to "carefully" selected customers. 
a eis true that there would be much pressure exerted on the South 
Africa 
cism 
lcs AD 
+ b 
‘ 
terest 
county 
that the sale of weanons to medium end advanced 
Lhe vé cap co meaium anc aavancea coun 
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countries would get nuclear weapons. They could also feel (Cand 
possibly correctly) that if they did not engage in this business 
nations would, and that this way they covld exert some con- 


trol over the distribution in addition to making some profits. 


None of these things has occurred. Because of technolegical 


and economic reasens the development of power reactors (another 
fissionabl.e material) has been much slower than expected. 
cause of ti sion of weapons, the AEC's 
project Plowshare (peaceful uses of nuclear explosives) is being 
fiercely opposed mainly because it may facilitate such diffusion. 


Furthermore, thexe seems to have been very Little interest in some 
of the latest de pments Csuch as the ultra high-speed 
which could be used Dy even small nations te acquire nuclear fuel 
r weapons. 
There are also gra jtreaints on cther research end develop~ 
and, one rather suspects, in 


only notice how Little work has 


warfare in the United 


have bean unwilling to “ke im this area, and the government has 
to appropriate funds. Similar statements can be made 
search or preduction that might cause an un- 
the arms 
rather than budgetar nsiderations or inadequate effec- 


user for the current neglect of 


| 
: 
the Soviet Uniern as well. One I 
been done on bacveriological and chenics] 
cen done Oh and cnemical 
oe States, beth during Werld War II and in the subsequent fifteen 
years. ALtnovwa there 1s new great interest in these subjects, 
eet heen of almovt ail of this interest 1s directed toward incapacitat~ 
ee ing egents rather than killing agents. By and large, scientists 
eness, is probably the main ve 
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civil defense and de-emphasis on active defense. In addition, if 


the publie discussion is any guide, the emphasis in our nuclear- 


aboratcries has recently been on smaller and cleaner, 
rather than Larger and dirtier weapons. And, finally, one of the 
for the interest in mobile systems is that they seem to be 
able to achieve certain kinds of deterrence with many times smaller 
total yield deployed than is true of the systems available teday. 
Not only in the United States but threughout the world there 
pertant unileteral 1 on the arms race. In addition, 
there are outlets for both energies and competition in economic 
development, in the propaganda and political war, and even in 
technological pregeess (i.e., the space race). These restraints 


ternatives may succeed in deferring for some 
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| World order by a war ox 
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af Situation peacefully. How cen we go absut 
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can try to buy time by increasing the safety of 
eecouracing natural Gevelopmente perneps 
aiding these by negotiation on Mimple and apolitical tech- 
a nical matters such as a nuclear test ban or control of sur prise attack ee 
“War system” will gradually wither av ay to be 
6. See Chapters IX and X of for a rensonabl y deserip 
arms vace. The Arms Race paper has a summary 
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world government=--perhaps by some other more sophisticated arrangement 


% 


whose character is not now clear. 


We might try to facilitate the peaceful evolution of the new 


national order. There seem to be few signitacant feasinle suggestions, 


though Z will mention one later-~(a condominium between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on the use of nn lear weapons}. I pexson- 
ally believe that it is almost impossibie to negotiate a comprehensive 
arms control agreement without a general political settlement except 


as a reaction to a very dramatic event (such as a war or a crisis which 


is intense enough to have resulted 
ment is itself most unlikely. EF hope that the ahove will turn cut to 


the above view and still be willing to negotiate--partiy because there 


are many political and social seasons for going through the motions of 


negotiatang, and partly because one's judament may be weong. The nege- 


tiations may succeed. 
There is another possibly overwhelming reason for the study and 


possibly even the preliminary negotiation of comorchensive agreements. 


believe in a relatively peaceful evolution, then one believes that a 


Way OX CYisis will occur and that presumably we shovle be prepared to 


exploit whatever constructive things could be obtained from the event 


Such a war or crisis is much more likely to result in a setisfactory 


preparations to exploit the wax or crisis; in particular, if an agree~ 


ment exists ready to be initialled or there is enough commen under 


in the evacuation of cities}. I also 


1 political settile- 


q 
_ | be a self-defeating prophecy, but it may noi. One can, of course, accept 
eg tt 1s precisely the point of the above argument that if one does not a 
ues comprehensive agreement if there are political and military plans and : 
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27 
the pacifist who generally draws the line somewhere between (3) and 
(5) and the more resolute militarist who draws the Line somewhere be~ 
tween {7} and (9} that they beth believe in some degree of unilateral 
disaxmament; that there are things neither would procure or plan on 
doing, no mattex What military risk results because they will not 
procure or do these things. 


Of course we have to worry about the Soviets. Will they exer- 


cise similer restraints? ft has heen suggested that we might give them 
the knowledge end even the tools for decreasing their own vulnerability 
and improving their safety practices. Bizarre as it seems today, the 
idea is not inconceivable; samething like this may happen. There is 


however a possible assymmetry between us and the Soviets. Many Marxists 


so-ralled parmanent operating and other basic facters play the major 
role. It may be difficult for them to believe that a switch failing 
ox e fnse melting could change the course of history. Most Americans 
have 1o such difficulty since we tend to have a fairly shallow view of 
histery. On the other hand, the Soviets worry a great deal about un- 
aivlorized behavior. As a result, in many cases they will take the 


Scene precautions we do, though with different motivation. 


Yt is also possible that the Soviets will systematically exploit 


“Sculy opportunities where we see dangers. However, it is likely 


tha: the Soviets themselves will recognize at least the need for highly 


= 
seom co be dedicated to a deterministic theory of history in which the 
he roar of the Arms Race to correde the will of the West. They may 
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— 
agreements that have little or no political 
and U.S. headquarters. Then if amy unexpected evel mm” 
= 
lish reliable procedures that would allow him te verify its validity. 
view of What was happening ana try to reassure 
the other that Lt was not in dangexs fron 2 or other 
out, just being ehie te transmit informatli quickly and 
reliably may be valuable. 
Another possibility is the systematic (probably fer free rather then 
Ch & =} of information in peacetime so that 
W2 Can othex as te the safety of our operating practice 
c 12. tthe preblem is that if the crisis is so serious that one is ee 
veally concamesd that the enemy might attack, them one is 
likely to gg kind of unilateral 
then the strictly offensive forces. By and 
large I cen be taken scem to ke al- 
most in their erfecrck on the offense forces, unless 
Up PYCMLSing sco for a Special Sur~ 
veillance Yorce” by in World Politics 
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and so that each side will understand the nature of certain types of | 


stabi and, not erroneously think of them as threatening. This 


exchange of information sicuid be done formally or informally, expli- 


citly ox impl? ly, officially or openly or surrepti- 


tiously.- There are many possibilities and we ought to systematically 


study how to exploit them. We might even exchange observers to facili- 


2 


tate, on a controlled basis, this exchange of information. 


One could also imagine operating wari 


networks jointly, parti- 


cularly in outer 


space, or making agreements to preyent the tracking of 
mobile Polaris weapons, the spoofing and jamming of warning networks, 


the shooting down of satellites, and so forth. 


The next class of measures could be implicit vather than expl 


even if explicit, negotiated on an informal basis, without having 


binding character of the usual treaty. For example, we could sim- 


ply tell the Soviets that if bated don’t shoot down our reconnaissance 


satellites we will not shoot fin theirs. Or that if siaiti do not build 


a3 
an AICBM system, we will not build one. Similarly dieiae civil defense. 


In all of these and many other cases, detection is very simple. The 


projects are either so large that it is impossible 


to conceal them, or 


the nature of the acts themselves makes concealment most unlikely. 


It is often said that we have today an implicit agreement not to 
initiate large scale civil defense pregrams. YThere may be some 
operational content to this belief. It the United States Govern-~- 
ment ever seriously considered spending, say, five billion dollars 
annually on civil defense, cone of the most persuasive arguments 
that would be brought against the proposal would be the high proba- 
bility of touching off an offense~defense arms race. That is, not: 
only would the Soviets be stimulated into considering such civil 
defense programs for themselves, they would also consider buving 
more and larger missiles, etc. While we right bea able to "win" 


q 
5 
J 
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If the agreements are implicit there may be some ambiguity. 
For example, is a warning radar part of an AICAM system? What about 


en advanced Nike~Hercules designed against antiaireraft, but which 


has some small capability against missiles? Is the construction of 


basements that might be used as shelters or Gecentralization of in- 

@ustry the initial phase of a civil defenss The ambiguity 

is not likely to be very important, and in many cases sor 

may be a valuable assist in facil 

agreement flexible. Such implicit agresments 

ally tradstional; they were almost common in the nineteenth century. 

They have gone out ef fashion in recent years. Reinstituting them could 
mporhance fer control- 

ling future poxsibilities. While particularly 

texm interim measures, they may also have much direct influence on the 


medium anv long term situaticns=<~particularly if age and custom increase 


their reliability. 


l3.cont'd. this arms race in the sense of increasing our cebijective 
military position vis a vis the Seviets, the xesulting increase over 
the next 5-10 years in the number and quality o ORs On both sides 
might represent an increase in the mutual dangex that could swamp the 
competitive aspects. 
Insofar as the above considerations are both correct and symmetrical, 
one can say that we have an implicit agreement not te go into civil 
defense: believe that they can be exaggerated. In particular, 
Go not believe that small civil. defense programs-~say of the billion 
dollar a year level--have such an impact on the arms race. In any 
case, the Soviets seem to have such a small preqram and we do not. 
Even the effect of large programs can he exaggerated. After all, the 
ability to kill millions of people, to destroy hundreds of billions 
of dollars of property, and to leave the environment more hostile to 
human life might be almest as Geterring as the ability to kill tens 
or hundreds of millions of people. 
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Even if all of the above general shortcomings are admitted, each 
proposal should be examined on its merits. Unless their costs are 
immoderately high, possible implicit agreements ought be dis~ 
missed out of hist Almost any constructive action involves costs. 
Even doing nothing can bring fearful risks. It may even be worthwhile 
to accept small competitive losses now, not only to increase stability 
but to head of the catastrophic loss in the morale of the West that is 
likely to occur should an increasingly dangerous arms race ever make 
our weapons seem more dangerous than an undue accommodation or even a 
surrender. 

As part and parcel of such a program we could institute informal 
but regular confidential and open dialogues between the Soviets and 
the Americans to the end that we will understand each other and our 
problems better. I am thinking especially of our ambassador or mili~ 
tary attaches who might ask their opposite numbers such questions as 
"What do you think your country would do if my country did so and so?" 
Such Pr would have to be held in complete confidence and would 
not commit either government. There are also possibilities for more 
open dialogues--for example the recent proposals by .D. G. Brennan or 
R. Leghorn, for bilateral or multilateral "World Security Institutes”. 
One could even make more ambitious proposals for international or 
multinational research and study that could play an important role in 
generating and in improving the efficiency of the dialogue. 

{he next type of agreement the explicitly negotiated, binding 


treaty © other than a minor technical issue, will almost inevitably 
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have major political impacts of far-reaching consequences. For 
this reason they are much less likely to _ negotiated~-unless 
there is at least a partial political settlement. However, they 
provide some of the major possibilities for big changes and so 
must be considered even in the absence of such a settlement. . The 
proposed agreement for a nuclear test suspension is a case dis 
point. I believe it is also typical of the way in which we are 
likely to run into all kinds of unexpected difficulties and find 
out, in a very costly fashion, that we had not considered the con- 
sequences of the agreement until late in the game. My own attitvde 
on the test agreement has changed SO greatly that I have begun to 
question its desirability. 

However, I am still in favor of signing such an agreement on 
roughly the terms that are currently being considered if no better 
alternatives can be worked out. Conceding all of the uncertainties 
and risks, I believe that not italien tam agreement, if the Soviets 
are willing to sign, would be an enormous step backward. I believe 
this because I find it hard to see how we can turn our attention and 
energies to the control of the development and diffusion of nuclear 
weapons in other nations, if the three major powers cannot agree on 
self restraint anong themselves. There are other benefits. For one 
thing, we can test Soviet "sincerity" and the ability of the two coun-~ 


tries to work together in the construction and operation of a control 


system. We will educate both ourselves and the Soviets in the setting 
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up and operation of one class of arms-control agreements. If nothing 
else, this should create in both the Soviet Union and the United States 
a bureaucracy with a vested interest in understanding and maybe even 
promulgating arms control agreements. We may even build up pressures-- 
hopefully in both countries-~for additional measures. And while the 
effects of Soviet or Chinese cheating could be much more er than 
many proponents for the treaty are willing to concede, I simply feeli-- 
perhaps wxrongly--that this is one of those uncalculated "calculated 
risks" that is worth accepting. 

O£ course, if the agreement in Geneva fails but some acceptabie 
substitute is devised, that might be even better. One possible alter- 
native (or complement) suggested in my kook and which I believe wcould 
be of great importance would bethe negotiation of a "Hague" convention 
with teeth against the use of nuclear weapons in warfare. This con~- 
vention could simply ce a one clause condominium on world affairs be-~ 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union that they will refrain 
from the first military use of nuclear weapons under any etreumeiene 
and in addition will jointly strike any third power which uses nuclear 
weapons im a military soa aa Other nations should be encouraged 
to adhere to the convention, thus making it a truly international ac~ 
cord. if effective, such a convention might be more useful than a 


test suspension in discouraging the Giffusion and controlling the 


use of nuclear weapons. It is also a major precedent to the creation 


14. See OTW, pp. 240-243, for some discussion of this suggestion. 
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such studies are rarely read by critics except from the viewpoint 


o* content analysis; their substantive audience tends to be restricted 
to “friends and relatives". As a result the Clark-Sohn studies have 
not nad the benefit of as much hostile informed criticism as they 
deserve. This is singularly unfortunate because the study is not 
only an extraordinarily worthwhile basis for continued work; it may 
succeed in influencing histery, even in its current relatively un- 
firished state. 

Consider for example the following hypothetical scenario of 
What could happen. The United Statesand the Soviet Union are, today, 
each supposed to have a handful of missiles. sengiae some of these 
missiles being shot off accidentally. Imagine also that this acci= 
dent touches off a reprisal by the other. side and possibly further 
exchanges on both sides until mest or all of the ready and reliable 
missiles are lawiched. Imagine further that the accidental nature of 
the strike is soon discovered (since there is no immediate follow-up 
bomber attack and the pattern and timing of the missile launchings 
do not conform to a reasonable surprise attack, this should become 
“lear to both sides quite rapidly.) Imagine finally that communica~ 
tioxs between the two countries are established soon enough so that 
both sidé:s (today miraculously) succeed in calling off or preventing 
massive t»nber strikes. 

With ‘vrrent missile forces, it is most Likely that at this 
point possinoly five or ten or even more cities on one side or the 


other or both might have been destroyed. kbut both countries would 
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survive this blow. — could confidently predict that the morning 
after this event there would be a deeply felt conviction among ali 
the nations, but particularly the two antagonists, that deterrence 
and anarchy were not a good way to run affairs, that we simply could 
not go back to the old precarious balance of terror and assume the 
same risks over aguin. Under these circumstances, Y would not be 
at all surprised to find the United States and the Soviet Union 
ready to sign something resembling the Clark~-Sohn proposals within 
a few days. It would be realized that unless an agreement were 
made within days, i.e., before the dead were buried, one side or the 
other would quite likely try to exploit the common danger for uni- 
lateral advantage and thus create the possibility that the negoti- 
ations degenerate into the usual unproductive cold war jockeying. 

I have an enormous admiration for Professors Clark and Sohn. 
My admiration is so great that I would prefer taking my chances with 
their proposals than with the current arms race. However, I believe 
their proposals do have sericus defects. Therefore, I believe that 
(in the absence of an immediate war or crisis) they have given us 
only a foundation on which to work. Much better can be achieved. 
But this improvement will come about only if hard~headed and realis~- 
tic people take such proposals seriously and either work on them ox 
criticize the labor of others. While much is being done now, more 
can be done. This is ome place where the lone scholar, working without 


either an interdisciplinary team or access to classified information, 
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can hope to make a major contribution. However the big ‘inter-. 
disciplinary studies will alse play an important role. iet us 


therefore make a conscious attempt to 


and analysis of "utopias" or other alternatives that might be brought 
about through the agency of a war or cricis. Bleak as this prospect 


is, in my judgment, a war or crisis is the mest Likely route by which 


we wil] achieve a more stable international order. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PSYCHOLOGY TO POLITICAL THOUGHT 


HENRY S, KAPRIEL 
Bennington College 


Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Annual Meeting of the. 
American Political Science Association, St, Louis, Mo,., 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 6-9, 1961 


A good number of political scientists operate today as if 
unaware of the peculiar limitations inherent in nonpolitical 
approaches to an understanding of political action, This essay 
seeks to clarify the limitations of one nonpolitical approach, that 
of contemporary psychology, and to discuss its bearings on value- 
oriented political thought, 


Traditionally, normative political thought has been discourse 
concerned with the analysis and understanding of the ends of 
political action: it has been an attempt to postulate, elucidate, 
and illuminate them, It has thereby been utopian, speculatively 
enlarging the realm of public possibilities and common choices, 
More recently, it has focused on accumulating empirically validated 
propositions about political behavior, To both of these concerns 
various forms of nonpolitical thought make their distinctive con- 
tributions, but not in ways which are clearly understood, One 
result is that traditional political philosophy is being quietly 
subverted by nonpolitical thinkers,! To be sure, there are a great 
many sources of subversion, and as many explanations for the readi- 
ness of contemporary political scientists to act as accessories, 
When their own discipline fails to sustain them, why should politi- 
cal scientists decline to turn elsewhere, whether to art, theology, 
sociology, or psychology? After all, they would appear to be 
justified in absorbing whatever approach might (1) specify the con- 
ditions for social cohesion and survival, (2) draft the blueprints 
for just action, and (3) articulate, in the words of Jacob 
Bronowski, "those deeper illuminations in whose light justice and 
injustice, good and evil, means and ends are seen in fearful sharp- 
ness of outline," 


If it is psychology in particular which has been encouraged 
to absorb political thought, this may be because of a willingness 
to accept Herbert Marcuse’s proposition that today psychological 
issues and categories have turned into political ones, that 
individual disease has become a function of the sickness of the 
body politic.> Moreover, psychological studies, especially those 
dealing with motivation, perception, and small-group behavior, 
have been attractive to students of politics because of their 
scientific pretensions, 
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What, then, might be of relevance to political thought in the 
recent work of psychology? How significantly does current psychol- 
ogy depict modern man for us? Does it enrich our appreciation of 
the complexities of human nature? Does it introduce us to newly 
emerging tensions, calling our attention to a reality of which a 
relevant political theory must take account? Does it bring general- 
a pe to bear on actual or possible configurations of power in 
society? 


I 


When we choose to define theory as a logically ordered scheme 
of empirically validated and functionally related propositions, 
there would seem to be good reason for asking an empirically 
oriented psychology what kind of contributions it may be making, 
Contemporary psychological studies should certainly engage us, for 
they are concerned, after all, with advancing knowledge, as Murray 
Horwitz has writte, "by experimental manipulation of environmental 
conditions in order to determine the types of psychological needs 
to be expected in particular situations,"4 We should expect returns 
from investigations in which man, necessarily, is postulated to be 
a determined creature, explicable in terms of his instincts, drives, 
needs, and motives, Psychological research, when it is undevi- 
atingly empirical, is bound to reveal the extent to which an 
autonomous environment, partially built into man himself, acts on 
him, Tracing the force of the prevailing forms of conditioning, it 
should make us realize that some of our moral ends are less inde- 
terminate than we Like to believe, As part of a descriptive theory 
of political behavior, it should enable us to act economically 
when there is general agreement on what is ultimately desirable, 

It should tell us how to reconcile ourselves to given causal 
sequences and how to adapt to given environmental systems, It 
owe inform us what factors to vary so as to produce specified 
results, 


To provide us with such knowledge, its end (in the double 
sense of purpose and terminus) must be a theory of human society 
as a unit whose particles function harmoniously, All particular 
events, it must assume, are exemplifications of a stable order of 
social relations, This, indeed, must be its formal methodological 
postulate, The hypotheses validated when empirical psychologists 
doggedly adhere to this postulate have had inestimable value to 
the field itself, providing it with continuous nourishment, 
enabling researchers to note drily that their designs have the 
merit of leading to further studies, But they have scarcely im- 
pressed anyone by their relevance to the predicaments that exist 
outside the arena of methodology, Their marvelous self-sufficiency 
is suggested by Angus Campbell'*s serious proposal that admittedly 
“commonplace generalities" ("people in the older age categories 
have a stronger interest in social security than people of the_ 
younger age levels") be translated into formal propositions which 
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it would then be somehow “promising” to validate empirically.~ The 
triviality of the consequent findings is widely acknowledged, and 
perhaps perverse to document, 


So far, let it be said clearly, nothing politically or 
publicly relevant has been revealed, The studies soundest in 
terms of the accepted methods turn out to be the least relevant 
in relation to our human, purposive preoccupations, The political 
theorist, however sympathetically disposed toward behavioral 
studies, is hardly led to imagine new worlds or to abandon old 
ones, as Eugene Burdick has solemnly urged, upon learning that 
individuals do not always vote in reference to principles or that 
they see what they want to see, He is unlikely to be either 
galvanized or restrained upon being told that lecturing is far less 
effective than encouraging discussion for changing the attitudes 
of American college students--in contrast to Indian ones,% Nor is 
his speculation Likely to be disciplined by the experimentally 
confirmed knowledge that American pedestrians will violate a "wait" 
sign at an interseetion more readily when led by a well dressed 
than a shabbily dressed person,? 


Aside from the self-fructifying character of current studies-- 
not to dwell on their fundamental conservatism!9--what sustains 
and dignifies them? Surely one of the convictions fortifying 
especially small-group research is that, without posing questions 
about the merits of alternative ends, specific findings will 
accumulate in such a way as to fit an overall theory, at this 
theory will be publicly and humanistically meaningful,** At the 
same time, there is the amorphous feeling that something, however 
Marginal, has already been learned, We may not yet have a general 
theory of human behavior complete enough to be publicly interest- 
ing, but we do seem to know how politically engaged individuals 
perceive their environment and, in most general terms, what sort 
of psychological patterns underlie their political participation, 
Also, we do have confirmation of various kinds of practical 
knowledge about the function of leaders and followers when consen- 
sus is being reached in a group, We know something reasonably 
certain about implementing a scale of values within stable socie- 
ties, Those who wield power may now usefully discriminate between 
various consensus-creating techniques, such as getting individuals 
to play specified roles so that they will ratify predetermined 
policies, Present social technology may still be primitive, but 
in its advanced stage it is expected to enable human relations 
specialists to dissolve prevailing social problems, Thus James 
G, Miller has concretely suggested how a positive science of 
psychology might support policy recommendations: 
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If we can make an analysis of the profile of psychologi- 
cal and physical requirements for certain types of 

jobs and ways of life and a similar analysis of the 
profile of personality and physique of each of our citi- 
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zens, we will have a scientific basis on which to match 
our population with the jobs which need to be done, 
Application of such procedures might re-create the organ- 
ization of the United States in a way to approach a 
“brave new world," but by enabling our people to locate 
themselves in jobs and ways of Living which would be 
suited to them rather than continuing the present methods 
of chance determination, it would make Americans many 
times as strong through efficient utilization of manpower 
and training, as well as more healthy mentally, 


Furthermore, Miller has written, psychological “techniques might 
well be applied to the selection of the persons who will receive 
special training for governmental functions, as well as to the 
selection of military men and civil servants,"' However, it must 
be admitted that "it will be some time before we shall be able to 
apply such selection to congressmen and presidents," The pros- 
pects, in any case, have been elaborated: 


DR. MILLER: I have been wondering during this discus- 
sion whether it would not be possible to apply both to 
American statesmen and to the leaders of foreign countries 
some of the techniques of clinical psychology and psychia- 
tryeeee Efforts were made during the war to analyze all 
the data available about Hitler, for example.ecee 

We might very well get all thé material together that 
we have on Stalin and Molotoveeee Cf course, such clinical 
studies are difficult even under the most satisfactory 
conditions when the subject of your study is in the same 
room with you, It is vastly more difficult when he is 
surrounded by the towers of the Kremlin, or even by the 
pillars of the State Department, and consequently protected 
from direct clinical observation, 


MR, goals V./7 MCGRANAHAN: I'm worried especially 
about the question of what practical action can be taken, 
Suppose we got all this knowledge..., what can we do 
about it?ee. 


MR. /RONALD/ LIPPIT: It does seem to me that this is 
a most important question,.e.. Now there is another aspect 
of the matter--changing the attitudes of the persons 
involvedeeee /W/e might break down the problem into three 
areas, if you will, One would be the changing of "grass- 
roots" public opinion,... Another, aimed at a more 
strategic type of thinking, would be to change the atti- 
tudes of key people who exert the strongest influence on 
the international negotiators, The third would be to deter- 
mine what. kind of consulting relationship social scientists 
can work out which might be of help in influencing directly 
the State Department officials, the American delegation 
to the United Nations, and so on, Does that supply a use- 
ful framework?15 
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What these casual reflections assume (and this assumption 
gives integrity to the most modest of projects) is that beneath all 
existing social conflicts, there really is a harmonious order of 
things, The inarticulate premise is that careful experimental 
probing, no matter how contrived the situation in which it may be 
carried on, will ultimately disclose the significance which rests 
immanent in human, conflict-beset societies, There is a natural 
social order, and a positive science of psychology can both tell us 
what it is and, if called on, bring it about, Without expressing 
a moral commitment to this order, the practitioners of empirical 
psychology permit it to control their work, to act as their and 
perhaps our model, 


This model provides us, unwittingly to be sure, with one pos- 
sible conception of society, It constitutes a contribution to 
political thought, furnishing a connected view of things, a dena- 
tured theory which should enable us to see the consequences of but 
half-articulated feelings and still incomplete policies, 


One of the most complete and least embarrassed articulations 
is to be found in B.F, Skinner's Science and Human Behavior, But 
it is his earlier utopian fiction, Walden Two, which reveals more 
directly how determinacy as a mere hypothetical postulate becomes 
the very foundation of an actually operating social order, The 
psychologist-governor of Skinner's ideal community concedes that it 
might never be possible to prove that man is not free, "But," he 
finds himself saying, "the increasing success of a science of 
behavior makes it more and more plausible,"l6 The hypothesis of 
determinacy, consistently acted upon, is of course vindicated: the 
notion that man is not free, though he may well retain a subjective 
feeling of freedom, can be progressively established as fact. 
Empowered to act on the basis of his belief in determinacy, the 
psychologist can actually institute it, In so legislating, he sees 
himself as law-abiding governor obedient to nature's own code, 


It should be apparent that experimental psychology is provid- 
ing us here with a theory for the distribution of power in society, 
We are led to recognize that we need no institutions to mediate 
between the findings of the science of psychology and the impera- 
tives of the natural order of man, for both ultimately come to the 
same thing, We require no authority above social technicians; the 
success of their action will itself testify as to its soundness, 
They are checked by the power of nature, by the irresistible living 
force of biological and social organisms, Hence the traditional 
devices for distributing, sharing, and legitimating power in 
society, though they may remain atmospherically useful for creating 
agreement, are exposed as irrelevant, We can dispense with the 
rhetoric and institutions of citizenship, representation, parliament, 
and consensus, The good society will function without politics, 
without assuming either the autonomy of the rational individual or 
the consequent need for political power to restrain him, Nor are 


in 
tes, 


individual interests sacrificed in the process, On the contrary, 
men are guided toward the fulfillment of their natural needs, They 
presumably agree on the ends of life, As Skinner disarmingly 
intones, "Health is better than illness, wisdom better than ignor- 
ance, love better than hate, and productive energy better than 
neurotic sloth,"17 It therefore becomes superfluous to raise 
questions about purposes or to consider institutions allowing for 
mediating among them, Men may at last be made “happy, informed, 
skillful, well behaved and productive" by acknowledging "that 
action is initiated by forces impinging upon the individual" and 


then by controlling these forces through a behavioral technology. /® 


Thus Skinner's theory is a frankly anti-political program, If its 
adherents do not manage to establish a unified society emancipated 
from philosophical speculation and ideological conflict, their 
theory will at least be appropriate to such a society. 


Skinner makes clear that as experimental psychology becomes 
the basis for policy decisions, it must threaten the political 
order, He fully faces the fact that a positive science of man is 
simply not a value-neutral means for serving all alternative 
ends, for one end it cannot serve is the preservation of politics, 
Now, it may seem that if we should persist in our perverse affec- 
tion for politics it could arrange matters to suit us, It could 
lay out a social order so pluralistic as to require politicians to 
deal with the ensuing conflict, But this would negate the very 
assumption it operates on: the underlying existence of an objective 
apolitical system, one which can be unearthed by an experimental 
science, Such a science, after all, will create the healthy, pro- 
ductive, well-behaved individuals as soon as we permit it to extend 
its enterprises, as soon as we permit it to treat those whose 
cravings for community, status, prestige, and power are such a 
eee in non-utopian regimes, It does not, therefore, seek to 

lluminate the character of the human condition but to attack it 
directly as a "problem,"' Eminently practical, it literally converts 
obviously dysfunctional factors into functional ones, It exposes 
the presumed wastefulness of political institutions which, since 
they continuously respect the interests of even outvoted groups, 
shrink from demanding the conversion of their members, And its 
solutions, unlike political ones, are durable, If it is not widely 
argued that they be imposed on the body politic, this is only be- 
cause most of the practitioners of experimental psychology are less 
rigorous than Skinner, There is actually no reason, Skinner has 
pointed out, for restricting experimental sciences: "It is not a 
matter of bringing the world into the Laboratory, but of extending 
the practices of an experimental science to the world at Large, 
We can do this as soon as we wish to do it, At the moment psychol- 
ogists are curiously diffident...."l9 


As it systematically displaces the traditional political 
order, experimental psychology displaces traditional political 
thought as well, One of the tasks of political thought--to chal- 


lenge what is "given" and to reorder it creatively in the light of 
reason--becomes pointless, Since experimental psychology itself 
becomes the rational ground for political action, alternative 
grounds must come to seem subjective and willful, or historically 
conditioned, If the truth to which a positive science of man 
guides us is objective and inexorably gains the assent of all 
rational men, if we clearly know what constitutes lawful behavior 
and have a full inventory of human needs, we must be benighted to 
question such knowledge, 


Combining a romantic reaction against the complexity of life, 
a liberal distrust of coercive governmental power, and an elitist 
view of the masses as naturally desiring to escape responsibility 
for choice, Skinner bluntly spells out the abbreviations of the 
small-scale work of others, This itself may be redeeming in times 
when much is mumbled, repressed, or said in irony, 


II 


We are impelled toward a tranquil, self-contained political 
order insofar as we act on the postulate that human action, in 
Skinner*s words, “is a lawful datum, that it is undisturbed by 
the capricious acts of any free agent--in other words, that it is 
completely determined,''20 And we are impelled toward an alto- 
gether different political order insofar as we take an approach 
to human nature which seeks, at some price, to save the pitch and 
texture of distinctively human experiences, What essentially is 
the character of this alternative approach? What kind of com- 
munity does it imply, and can it actually be any more acceptable? 


In contrast to experimental psychology, what may be called 
a humanistic psychology assumes that human conduct is ineradicably 
colored by freedom, No explanations of human action, it holds, 
can be telling unless we understand it as the result of free 
choices, By nature, man is in rebellion against social constraints, 
He is therefore to be comprehended as an irreducible phenomenon, 
as ultimately existing independent of all circumscribing systems, 
classifications, or blueprints, He is a being in process, always 
unfinished, a being of partially frustrated and partially developed 
potentialities, His mental health consequently is to be defined 
in the infinitely variable terms of the individual himself--that 
is, in reference to his own possibilities--while his ego is to be 
understogd as creatively integrating internal needs and external 
demands, Man is t> be recognized as an autonomous actor whose 
role it is to conquer his environment and Limit his renunciations, 
Since the promptings of his unconscious enable him to establish 
his being, they are not deemed to be manifestations of anxiety. 
On the contrary, they allow him to conduct himself in meaningful 
Ways. 
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To act on the basis of the assumption of human freedom as™ 
the only given postulate, to practice therapy in relation to it, 
is to aim at providing the conditions for the self-directed 
actualization and fulfillment of the individual's potentialities, 
It is to urge men to do what their own nature dictates, not what 
some external code demands, Individuals are to be enabled to 
discover their identity, to experience it, and then to define 
their conduct to accord with their discovery and their experience, 22 
This calls not for the psychologist*s objectivity and detachment 
but for his thoroughgoing, compassionate involvement, It requires 
his selfless participation and an honest suspension of judgment, 
Pointing to all relationships, including therapeutic ones, as 
encounters between unique persons, a humanistic psychology seeks 
to destroy the norm as well as the fiction of the aloof, disengaged 
analyst, No alternative method, it asserts, yields understanding 
of distinctively human situations, situations in which men exper- 
ience rage, horror, shame, joy, grief, love, and hate because they 
aspire to transcend themselves, As Leonard Feldstein has said, 


To be genuinely empirical, we must, when we inquire into 
the constitutive properties of an object, attend to 
every aspect and subtlety of that object, Soa glance 
at a person, the "object" of psychoanalytic inquiry, 
discloses not a mind and a body, mysteriously conjoined 
as independent structures, but a gesture, an expression, 
a gait, a sign of his intellectual acuity, his physique, 
his physiognomy, We experience that person as an 
integrated agency--a living, breathing, moving, joyous 
and sorrowing whole, Whether in dignity, defiance or 
wretchedness, he declares himself before us to be himself, 
When he acts and when abe thinks, he expresses a single 
dynamic of existence, 


In this formulation, of course, are the contours of the 
familiar existentialist prescription, both for a proper science 
of man and a just human community: (1), to understand man he must 
be viewed sympathetically from within24 and (2) to establish the 
just state all men must be brought to realize that moral choice, 
to be authentic, is theirs alone, In a world which puts us on 
trial whenever we seek to assert ourselves, we are asked not to 
despair--and this despite the utter absence of reasons for bearing 
up. In the face of an oppressively organized environment which 
threatens our very existence as self-directed actors, an existen- 
tialist psychology asks us to be ourselves, There is no further 
directive, no circumscription of possibilities, no definition of 
virtuous conduct, 


The source of the existentialist imperative may plausibly 
be located in clinical practice, Treating patients confined by 
abstract schemes, the physician is driven to remove the blocks 
to self-development, to battle all formulas and theories, all the 


Aid 


infernal ways of freezing human life from the outside, Reacting 
against theory,?> he is not likely to become interested in offer- 
ing any new moral codes, any positive ways of structuring human 
life, He will quite simply oppose myths, stereotypes, and ideolo- 
gies, all in the name of freedom, 


The word "freedom," however, cannot possibly be thought to 
describe any specific situation in which we find ourselves, Every 
existing situation necessarily has illiberal, coercive features, 
Thus the attempt to define human reality in terms of freedom is 
actually a form of exhortation, a call to enlarge the sphere of 
freedom, To give resonance to this call, the existentialist 
psychologist is impelled to make us aware of prevailing coercions 
and of the intricate ways we disguise them from ourselves, He 
will take the liberal stand, rebelling against whatever abstrac- 
tions threaten to make objects of us, 


This is not to imply that we should expect him to be wholly 
consistent in practice, Just as the experimental psychologist 
may follow his liberal impulses outside the human relations 
Laboratory (voting, for example, against measures which increase 
restraints) so may the “practical” existentialist follow his 
illiberal impulses, counseling adjustment to "given" social con- 
ditions, Thus we are told that because we live in a status 
society--however subtle the outward signs of status, rank, and 
class may be--the healthy, realistic individual must reconcile 
himself to it, His anxieties and hostilities will be diminished, 
in Allison Davis's words, "by his continued positive identifica- 
tion with his *superiors,* and also by his acceptance of the 
controls, ego-ideals, and identity of his own status-group."" Here 
the existentialist position is patently compromised, for it is 
expected that man will somehow be at once self-directed and 
compliant, that he will somehow act on his own and yet accept the 
limits imposed by “the objective social sanctions of age-status, 
sex-status, and the other basic types of social status,''26 


Adherence to such a deceptive synthesis, one which provides 
no formula for fusing opposites, is avoidable, but only by paying 
the price of remaining eternally inconclusive, as David Riesman's 
lectures and essays invariably demonstrate, Sensitively in touch 
with what he believes to be the consensus of any particular 
audience, Riesman will take his bearings by it and will then pro- 
ceed to reverse it, He will be careful, when engaged in what he 
calls contextual analysis, never to come down conclusively on 
anyone's side, Speaking to a group of liberal college students, 
he will thus warn of the dangers of ritualistic nonconformity 
and counsel against “the ruthless sacrifice of protective pre ju- 
dices,."' His rhetoric--he is forever amending by seeing the other 
side--is a strikingly precise analogue to the marvelously flexible 
procedures of constitutional politics, If his mode entails moral 
relativism, if is derived from his dedication to freedom as highest 
public value,27 
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This dedication--the determination to save man from humilia- 
tion--sparks all existentialist psychology, Without it, we would 
surely be deprived of the analyses which alert us to the subtle 
degradations imposed by our Language and ritual, Because of it, 

we get the arresting elucidations of inauthentic behavior provided 
by Sartre, Beauvoir, and Camus, We get Fromm's account of Lone- 
Liness, insecurity, and alienation under contemporary industrial 
conditions of "freedom,"' We get Erik Erikson's picture of how we 
cope with the anxieties generated by modern life,?9 We get Ernest 
Schachtel'ts study of the way our potential experiences are devital- 
ized by the barren cliches we have for anticipating them, We get 
Harry Stack Sullivan's delineation of the rigidities which charac- 
terize our social relations, We get Marcuse's stress on "the 
liberating function of negation in philosophical thought," on the 
need “to break the power of facts over the world and to speak a 
language which is not the la ge of those who establish, enforce, 
and benefit from the facts,"50 We get Norman O, Byown's stunningly 
perceptive diagnosis of the institution of money, And we get 
Riesman's reports of the joyless work, the obsessive leisure, and 
the apolitical politics of the lonely crowd, | 


These accounts--and the harvest is rich--derive from an acute 
sensitivity to all types of coercion, But while they Lead to 
telling and relevant descriptions of coercive institutions and 
practices, is it possible for them to stand for a positive science 
or a positive ethics? 


The approach of a humanistic existentialism does break out | 
of the boundaries of deterministic explanations of human behavior, 
It rightly affirms that there is always more to man than a 
naturalistic psychology can comprehend, But what of the claim 
that it alone will lead to genuine psychological knowledge, that 
its empiricism will give us unmediated understanding of the 
individual? It is Ludwig Binswanger who has most persistently 
argued along these lines, As early as 1926 he urged reliance on 
empathy as part of psychoanalysis, There are aspects of human 
existence, he claimed, which a positive science of psychoanalysis 
fails to uncover, What is required is the conception of man pro- 
vided by the existentialist perspective, preeminently that of 
Heidegger, From Heidegger's point of view, Binswanger wrote, “man 
is no longer understood in terms of some theory--be it a mechanis- 
tic, a he gh or a psychological one--but in terms of a purely 
phenomenologic elucidation of the total structure or total articu- 
lation of existence as *being-in-the-world, *''5 


To this day, however, it remains unclear just how such direct 
understanding may be conveyed to others, and what others, when 
they have grasped it, should make of it, What begins as a scien- 
tific claim ends with mystification, Where the idiom of experi- 
mental psychology was objective, vacant, and abstract, that of 
existentialist psychology becomes subjective, precious, and 
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esoteric, No doubt, we are presented with an uplifting reaffirma- 
tion of the inviolability of the individual, a respect for him as 

a potentially creative force, Though this may breathe life into 
the subject matter of the psychological sciences, making their 
practitioners aware that they deal with human actors, it cannot do 
anything else, An existentialist psychology ultimately seems 
unable to use a public vocabulary to express what its devotees have 
experienced, Nor can its rejection of coercion provide standards 
for social policy, Its only political ethic, as has often been 
noted in other contexts, is negative, a prohibition to treat men 

as objects, A promiscuous reverence for human life, the command- 
ment not to interfere with it, simply cannot guide us when we 

must act against some manifestations of life and in favor of 
others, when we must discriminate not between freedom and restraint 
but between alternative forms of restraint.°> The sympathetic 
immersion in pure human material provides us, in sum, with nothing 
positive, be it science or ethics, 


The essential hollowness of a humanistic psychology is in- 
structively illustrated by Erich Fromm's work,> According to 
Fromm, man needs both fraternal relations and freedom from re- 
straint, In the "sane" society, freedom and restraint are duly 
proportioned; there is a moderate amount of both, And we can tell 
what is proper because when social institutions allow for an ex- 
cess of freedom, men sacrifice their autonomy to escape it. Since 
Fromm optimistically believes that we really know what constitutes 
individual autonomy, he can assume that he has objective knowledge 
of social health, He can thus confidently emerge as social diag- 
nostician and pathologist, 


Alert, then, to the true character of our present society, 
Fromm offers a prospectus for reconstructing the shattered balance, 
His program--its features, all directed against the institutions 
of politics, do not matter here--does not pretend to define the 
good life, the substantive nature of individual morality, or the 
character of public virtue, His view of man as creative, produc- 
tive, and Loving is not meant to disclose the nature of the realm 
of morality itself but, more modestly, to establish the social and 
political preconditions for morality, to provide the social secur- 


ity and material comfort which allow men to live the good life 
variously, 


In other words, we are advised to adhere again to the insti- 
tution of democratic constitutionalism, to the always flexible 
procedures for making the existence of individuals various, 

Fromm demands neither education nor conversion, Prescribing no 
specific definition of public excellence, he insists only that the 
public realm remain open-ended, checking and balancing every claim 
for the imposition of substantive justice, However congenial his 
sentiments, he thus gives us no new moral insight, no restatement 
of ideals which would in itself constitute an enlargement of moral 
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possibilities, His approach cannot tell us what makes our common 
life worth living, Like all humanistic psychology, it cannot 
legitimately assume the burden of political philosophy, for it 
entails nothing more than a political order which, because it 
respects the rights of individual persons, promotes the procedures 
that hold public coercion to a minimum, Treating individuals as 
ultimately incommensurable, it refuses to impose a public morality 
on their freedom, It assuredly does uphold a negative moral 
standard, Although it cannot define our ends for us, its prescrip- 
tion to act in harmony with one‘ts own true nature may well brace 
us for our encounters with society, Insisting that substantive 
freedom is impossible in society without endangering the autonomy 
of others, it does make a case for formal freedom, It is thus 
committed to politics as an institution for the mediation of con- 
flict and not the attainment of a public purpose, It gives us a 
politics of sensible moderation and civility--but no reason for 
being sensibly moderate and civil, It meaningfully guides us to 
the place political philosophy may take over, 


Iit 


For those still concerned with postulating, elucidating, and 
illuminating alternative ends of political action, the integral 
inadequacies of both an experimental and a humanistic psychology 
should be wholly evident at this point, 


Granted, a generalizing experimental psychology contributes 
constructively to a naturalistic behavioral science, Yet the 
more basic issue--and this is the subject of a still subterranean 
debate in the social sciences today--is precisely the value of 
such a science for understanding purposive human beings and 
purposive human societies, While this issue remains, there should 
be no question that when an undiluted behavioral science is per- 
mitted to become the sufficient ground for public policy it ex- 
hausts political philosophy and degrades human enterprises, It 
supports efforts to adjust men to an allegedly objective defini- 
tion of "health" or nature's "rationality," As a political theory, 
it would seem appropriate to an animal farm, to the society Plato 
called the community of pigs. 


On the other hand a humanistic psychology does not finally 
communicate what it claims to know about the awesome uniqueness 
of the individual person, Nor does it affirmatively define moral 
conduct, Still, it may break the spell of convention, arouse 
our sense of injustice, and thereby inspire utopian speculation, 
It may chasten the political imagination, exposing the partisan 
nature of our intellectual preoccupations as well as the sweep of 
our delusions, It may thus summon the political philosopher to 
face up to the kind of miserable, tortured world which psychologists 
testify is ours, 
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And if he is dedicated to his calling, he will surely be im- 
pelled to respond to their testimony--indeed, to the testimony of 
all those who express our dilemmas without resolving them, who 
reflectively react against disorder, be they poets, novelists, or 
sociologists, He will be prepared to expand the dimensions o 

the conceivable, speaking not about the human condition but about 
the human promise, defining not what we are but what, with luck or 
grace, we have it within ourselves to become, 
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This paper has three main objectives: To show trends in 
the use to which campaigners have put television, to explain 
those trends, and to suggest their implications for some aspects 
of democratic theory. My concern is primarily with the use of 
televisicn in U. S. presidential and British general election 
campaigns and entirely with air time controlled by the parties, 
singly or together, not with campaigfn news reporting or other 
industry controlled political programs. 


The data show relatively clear patterns of change. The 
reasons for such change are also relatively ciear, and they 
suggest that political television has reached a turning point 
in its development. 


The Trends 


Television was only emerging from the status of a novelty 
at the time of the 1948 presidential election, but by 1952 it had 
become a majcr medium of political communication. While the 
parties spent more for radio than for television time in 1952,_/ 


_/ Charles A. H. Thomson and Frances Shattuck, The 1956 Fresi- 
dential Campaign (The Brookings Institution: Washington, 1956) 
p. 328. 


their expenditures for the latter were substantial, and they 
reached their largest audiences by that route. In retrospect 

the approach they took to television seems unimaginative, despite 
a Democratic promise to use it "in a more exciting, more dramatic 
way than any political party ever dreamed of..."_/ By far the 


_/ Editorial, The Democrat (June 2, 1952). 


greater number of programs sponsored by both parties were simply 
half-hour telecasts of speeches delivered at political rallies. 
Among the exceptions were the filmed documentaries that each side 
presented. In addition, Adlai Stevenson deliveredc a few "fire- 
side chats"; Republican Governors appeared conen hour-long program; 
and the Republicans ended with a final night show that was a fast 
paced, hour-long, three network "report on the campaign" involving 
eighty-one switches from city to city and from live telecasting 
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to film. The Kepublicans also saturated the air waves with spot 
announcements in the campaign's closing days. 


The more important trends in the use of television in U.S. 
presidential campaigns since 1952 can be presented very briefly: 


First, television programs replaced radio programs as the 
largest single item in party spending for publicity. In 1956 
some 39 per cent of the direct expenditures made by committees at 
the national level went for television, 4 per cent for radio._/ 


_/ Alexander Heard, The sPekt of Democracy (University of North 
Carolina: Chapel Hill, 1960), p. 390. 


National level spending for television in 1960 remained about 
what it had been in 1956; that for radio declined still further._/ 


_/ Herbert Alexander, in a chapter in Paul T. David (ed) Political 
Change 1960-61 (The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C.), in 
press. 


Second, the mean length of party telecasts declined 
radically. In 1952, it was 29.3 minutes; in 1956, 13.3 minutes; 
and in 1960, 13.3 minutes._/ This decline was due almost entirely 


_/ These figures are averages for all paid programs five or more 


Minutes in length presented on the national networks. 


to the advent of the 5-minute "trailer" in the campaign of 1956 
and its continued heavy use in 1960: The modal length of party 
pregrams was 30 minutes in 1952; in 1956 and 1960, it was five. 


Third, the parties increasingly reserved their longer 
telecasts _/ for appearances by their presidential and vice- 


{ Those over five minutes in length. 


presidential candidates and by the incumbent Fresident. In 1952, 
26.7 per cent of the principal speakers in such telecasts fell 
into none of these categories. In 1956 and 1960 the comparable 
figures were 10.3 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively. 


Fourth, the producers of party television programs have 
been engaged in an effort to make them visually engaging and to 
bring entertainment, dramatic, and audience participation features 
into them. In television's early days most American politicians 
(with a few notable exceptions) used television as they had radio 
--they "gazed at their tables, script bound"_/ as French politicians 


_/ D. E. Butler, Elections Abroad (hacmillan: London, 1959), p.27. 
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still did in 1958. By 1956 cue cards and the teleprompter had 
largely freed American politicians from scripts. They began to 
use visual aids and film clips. They tried panel discussions and 
interviews. They appeared with motion picture stars, most notably 
perhaps during the 1956 campaign when President Eisenhower was 
given a "surprise" party on his birthday, and entertainers renderec 
his favorite songs. They organized "telethons": Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey pioneered this format in his 1950 gubernatorial campaign 
when he spent 18 hours in a studio answering questions telephoned 
into him and relayed by street corner interviewers; the telethon 
came to presidential campaigning in 1960. They experimented with 
press conferences and programs nodeled on press canferences: 
Vice-President Richard Nixon answered guestions from reporters in 
one political show during the 1956 campaign; in another President 
Eisenhower held a "Citizens! Press Conference," where carefully 
selected citizens asked him friendly guestions. There were 
scattered instances of debates between candidates. kayor Robert 
Wagner and Senstor Jacob Javits debated in the 1956 New lork 
senatorial campaign, as did Senator Harrison williams and former 
Representative Robert Kean in the New Jersey senatorial race of 
1958. In 1960, in the most dramatic use of television for poli- 
tical purposes to date, presidential candidates met in a series 
of face to face debates, 


The use of television in British general election cam- 
paigns shows a few contrasts and many parallels to that in 
American campaign politics. British politicians were more reluc- 
tant to enter the age of television than their American counter- 
parts. Although British television was alreadj reaching sizeable 
audiences in 1950, it was not used in that year's campaign. In 
1951 the British parties did take the plunge, but only to the 
extent of one 15-minute program each. British parties have not, 
of course, been able to purchase time nor to use spot announce- 
ments. 


Nonetheless, British politicians showed the same preference 
for short--and still shorter--political programs as did their 
American counterperts: In 1955 the average program length of 
major perty telecasts was 20 minutes, in 1959, 19 minutes. 
British politicians concluded that the televised speech was 
lacking in appeal. In 1955 they tried interviews, documentaries, 
panel discussions, and press conferences. In 1959 three young 
Laborites with television experience played host in telecasts 
from a "Labor Television and Radio Operations Room" (actually a 
B.B.C. studio) to a series of Labor speakers and presided over 
programs featuring film clips, interviews, animated cartoons, 
and final questions challenging Conservatives to state their 
positions on a series of policy issues. The Conservatives began 
their series with some rather dated films. They ended with one 
program in which an interviewer fired sharp questions at two of 
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their ministers and another that was a carefully prepared, taped 
(but not announced as such) speech by Prime Minister Harold 
Racmillan. The Liberals assayed a criticism of the performances 
of their two big rivals: "hany Conservative leaders are openly 
contemptuous of television...and because they've never learned to 
use it, we have seen, lumbering across the screen these last ten 
days, a succession of old party cart-horses, earnest, amiable, 
smug..eAnd what of the other side? All those bright, young, 
Public School, Labour boys, directing nonexistent operations from 
a nonexistent operations room. As entertainment value, of course, 
its splendid. Smooth, glossy, slick."_/ 


_/ Quoted in D. E. Butler and Richard Rose, The British General 


Election of 1959 (hacmillan: London, 1960), pp. 89-90. 


Explanation 


& valid reaction to the foregoing discussion would be that 
politicians have been cautious and conservative in their use of 
television. Winston Churchill refused ic appear on the medium, 
and Dwight Eisenhower was extremely uncomfortable when he did so 
in his early campaign efforts in 1952. In 1960 the principal 
television advisers to the Republicans urged almost complete 
abandonment of set speeches and the production of five "big shows" 
--one of which was to be called "Khrushchev as I know Him" and to 
use film clips showing Nixon in conflict with the Russien leader._/ 


/ See Theodore H. White, The Making of the President 1960 
(Atheneum: New York, 1961), p. 265. 


Nixon seems to have been receptive to this advice, but in the end 
too uneasy with so sharp a departure from more familiar formats 
to give final approval te the plans. The personal predilections 
of politicians have not only been important in slowing change in 
the use of television, however, but also in encouraging it. 
Governor Dewey is probably the outstanding early sponsor of 
innovations--he even infiuenced considerably the thinking of the 
leadership of the British Conservative Party on the proper uses 
of television in politics. _ 


_/ Interview with hr. Mark Chapman Walker, London, September 20, 
1954. 


Differences in partj organization probably account for 
the American--as opposed to the British--politician's earlier 
readiness to use television. Ascent into the leadership of the 
tightly disciplined British parties has proceeded--until very 
recently, at least--with little or no regard to whether leaders 
were telegenic. Presidential nomination procedures, encouraging 
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as they do a greater impact of public opinion on the selection 
of party leaders, in effect forced presidential contenders to 
learn to live with television or to lose out to those who did. 
The direct primary has undoubtedly had the same effect at lower 
levels of leadership. 


The most general explanation of the trends presented in 
the foregfoing section, however, would seem to be this: They 
reflect the rational response of campaign strategists to their 
experience with television, particulerly to the evidence they 
have accumulated about the factors that affect the size and 
response of its audiences. Most of this information comes from 
audience ratings, surveys, letters, and telephone calis. Some 
of the inferences politicians and their advisers hzeve drawn from 
these sources of data mey not appear fully convincing to students 
of public opinion, but they have seemed sound enough to poli- 
ticians to have influenced their behavior. To use the language 
of statistics, the sociai scientists can afford to be more 
dedicated to avoiding Tipe II errors than can the practical 
politician. 


The evolving thought of politicians about the use of 
television may be summarized és a set of "lessons": 


First, go where the audiences are. As has already been 
noted, the two parties spent more on radio than television in 
1952, but got larger audiences on television. This was in spite 
of the fact that only 37 per cent of American homes had television 
sets in that year, while 97 per cent of them had radios._/ There 


_/ Leo Bogart, The Age of Television (Frederick Ungar: New York, 
1956), p. 10. Bogart's sources were the A. C. Nielsen Company, 
The National Broadcasting Corporation, and the Columbia Broad- 


casting System. 


is no doubt that viewing very largelj} displaced listening in 
American homes as television sets became évailable and less 
expensive. In 1948, the average family} listened to radio about 
42 hours per day. To 1955 listening remained -t 3.6 hours per 
day in radio-only homes but had dropped to 1.9 hours in tele- 
vision homes._/ These facts--and in addition the fact that radio 


_/ Ibid., p. 106. Listening everaged sbout 1.9 hours in all 
homes by 1959. 


listening had dropped most precipitousl}) in the evening hours-- 
dictated the striking re-allocation of party expenditures between 
the two media in the years after 1952. 
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Second, political television cannot compete effectively 
for audiences with commercial entertainment shows. Bits and 
pieces of evidence pointing to this conclusion accumulated rapidly. 
Nielsen ratings of the 1952 conventions showed them far less popu- 
lar than the show, "I Love Lucy"._/ The attempt of the Democrats 


_/ Paul Seabury, "Television--A New Campaign Weapon," The New 
Republic (December 1, 1952), p. 13. 


to build an audience for Adlai Stevenson in 1952 by presenting 
him in pregrams regularly scheduled for 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays was notably unsuccessful. Both Stevenson 
_ and Eisenhower drew larger audiences when they appeared in the 
4 time periods normally occupied by the most popular commercial 
ES shows._/ A Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn account executive 


_/ Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations and Political 
Power (John Hopkins: Baltimore, 1956), p. 197. 


spoke for many others when he drew the conclusion, "Buy the best 
time periods you can get, even if it means paying through the nose 
to pre-empt a high cost show."_/ But avoiding competition by 


_/ Jock Elliot, in a speech to the BBDO annual meeting, February 
27, 1953, quoted in Ibid, p. 197. 


pre-emption was soon discovered to be no final solution to the 
politician's television problems. BBDO Vice President Carroil 
Newton has reported that half-hour political programs in 1956 
drew audiences from 25 to 40 per cent smaller than those normal 
for the programs they replaced._/ Furthermore, party strategists 


{In an address to Republican State Chairmen, June, 1958. 


soon learned that viewers were more than passively unhappy when 
they tuned to one of their favorite programs to find, instead, a 
political speech. Said kr. Newton, "I think the most phone calls 
we had during our campaign we got after displacing a very popular 
program and, while we were highly flattered at the number of calls, 
we found out that 98 per cent of them were disgruntled at us..."_/ 


/ Ibid. 
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Third, "Don't spend your money on any one but the 
candidate... or the President of the United States..." The 
phrasing of this "lesson" is that of Jock Elliott, BBDO's 
account executive for the Republicans in 1952. _/ Both the 


_/ Quoted in Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations 
and Political Power, p. 170. Elliott was referring to expend- 
itures for "listeners" at the time, but clearly saw the advice 


as applying to viewers as well. 


Republicans and Democrats had numerous speakers in 1952 who 

were neither candidates nor the President: Robert A. Taft, 
Phillip Murray, Clare Boothe Luce, Walter Reuther, Herbert 
Hoover, and Wayne Morse, to name only some of them. The average 
audience for a Stevenson speech that year was approximately 
3,620,000 television homes and for an Eisenhower speech, over 
4,120,000 television homes. _/ Of the speakers who were neither 


_/ Ibid., p. 197. 


President nor candidates for the Presidency or Vice-Presidency 
only Senator Joseph R. McCarthy attracted an audience that 
exceeded either of these averages. Most drew audiences that 
fell far below them. 


Fourth, the already decided voters are the ones most 
likely to be attracted to political programs on television. 
There is less direct evidence than might be desired for this 
proposition, but it squares with findings about the 1952 audi- 
ences reported by Janowitz and Marvick. _/ It also conforms 


_/ Morris Janowitz and Dwaine Marvick, Competitive Pressure and 
Democratic Consent. (Bureau of Government, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Michigan: Ann Arbor, 1956), 

p. 64. 


to more general findings about attention to campaign propaganda. 
Lazarsfeld and his associates reported in their Erie County 
study that "the people who already knew how they were going to 
vote read and listened to more campaign material than the people 
who still did not know how they would vote." _/ A similar 


_/ Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The 
People's Choice (Columbia University Press: New York, 1944), 


p. 124. 


conclusion was reached by R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie in 
their study of voting in Bristol, England. _/ 


_/ R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie, Marginal Seat, 1955 (Hansard 
Society: London, 1958). 
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The campaigner wants to arouse the enthusiasm of his 
partisans and to gain the support of the undecided voter. To 
do either of these things he must reach voters and he must please 
them. If one takes to heart the lessons just outlined, two 
general strategies suggest themselves. The first is to attempt 
to locate and reach captive audiences. The second is to make 
politics entertaining. 


. Carroll Newton has forcefully advocated the first of 
these strategies and cogently stated its rationale and conse- 
quences: 


People are not as interested in politics 
and in candidates as they are in entertainment. 
Therefore, the audiences you enjoy will be largely 
determined by three factors: First, the size of 
the audience looking at the program immediately 
ahead of you; Second, the audience which normally, 
every week, tunes in for entertainment to the time 
period and the station you're buying for your 
political purpose; and Third, of course, the 
attraction value of the programs on other stations 
at the same time... it is further significant that 
the ability of a political program to hold its 
audience varies in inverse proportion to its length 
--. LI think you can conclude... that the people who 
are really interested will follow campaigns from 
every source there is. You don't have to worry 
about reaching them, but the people who aren't 
interested--you have got to slip up on them through 
the broadcasting media. You have to catch them 
when they are looking or listening to something 
else, if you want to reach them at all. 


Several specific prescriptions for action follow logically from 
these premises: (1) "Buy television at times when the largest 
number of people habitually use their receivers"; (2) "... smaller 
units of time will reach many more voters for your dollar," and 
therefore, a large proportion of the television budget should be 
put into spot announcements and five-minute trailers, which are 
effective because voters "have to listen before they can get up 
and switch them off"; and (3) "Devote all the time you buy to 
issues of real significance (as determined by surveys) and present 
your point of view so simply that even the viewers who don't give 
a damn will understand what you're talking about." _ 


_/ All statements directly quoted in the foregoing paragraph are 
from Carroll Newton, loc. cit. 


Two observations of importance are in order here. First, 
the Democrats have been making substantially the same recommen- 
dations to their candidates as those just quoted. They, too, 
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have noted that the candidate's principal competition on tele- 
vision is with entertainment programs. They have advised against 
half-hour shows. They value the spot announcement that presents 
a simple and memorable slogan. mi They have advised against 


_/ See particularly, Democratic National Committee, A Campaign 
Guide to Political Publicity (Washington, 1956). 


advertising five-minute programs on the grounds that advance 
knowledge of them is more iikely to lose than to attract viewers. 
Second, Newton's prescriptions (and those of the Democrats) are 
being followed, as the trend data presented above should make 
clear. 


The attempt to attract audiences by making politics 
entertaining has been pursued with considerably less logic than 
has been brought to the search for captive audiences. This is 
undoubtedly true in part because many politicians have been 
unable to see clearly how they might exploit the entertainment 
values inherent in politics. Many have been aware that a speech 
growing out of a dramatic situation--Nixon's 1952 speech defending 
his use of a specially subscribed fund is the best and almost the 
only example-~could compete effectively for audiences with com- 
mercial shows. It is not at all avparent, however, how such 
situations might be contrived as part of a conscious strategy. 


But there is another important reason for the politician's 
hesitation to adopt this second strategy. Conflict is the most 
obvious entertainment apveal of political life. The panel dis- 
cussions, the interviews, and the "press conferences" have been 
very tentative steps toward tapping this appeal. Conflict cannot 
be injected into political programs, however, without incurring 
one very heavy cost~-that of exposing one's audience to an 
opposing point of view that is forcefully presented. When this 
is not done, the program is very likely to elicit a feeling 
similar to that expressed about a program in which Conservative 
ministers were gquesticned by British editors--"it resembled a 
board meeting witn the directors being questioned by a group of 
keen but generally sympathetic shareholders." _ 


_/ William Saiter, "The TV Election--Round Two," New Statesman 
and Nation (Hay 21, 1955), p. 708. 


Genuine conflict came to political television in the 
Nixon-Kennedy debates of 1960. They attracted far larger audi- 
ences for the time periods they occupied than the programs they 
replaced. The first debate reached almost 30,000,000 television 
homes. The third debate--that which attracted the fewest 
viewers--reached slightly over 24,000,000 homes. The largest 
audience attracted for @ commercially sponsored program during 
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the period of the debates--the Sunday World Series game--was 
about 22,000,000 homes. Politics in this form was an effective 
competitor for mass television audiences. _ 


_/ Data reported by the A. C. Nielsen Company. See Stanley 
Kelley, Jr., "The 1960 Presidential Election," American Government 
eae 1961-1962 (Holt, Rinehart and Wiaston: New York, 1961), 


Implications 


This is not the place to present any comprehensive theory 
on the functioning of the democratic State. I do, however, want 
to advance two propositions that might find a place in such a 
theory and to show how what has been said so far is relevant to 
them. 


The first proposition is that--given widespread consensus 
on certain constitutional procedures and certain substantive 
issues--the higher the level of political information possessed 
by individual citizens in a democratic State, the more stable 
will democratic government be. Extremely low levels of informa- 
tion among the citizens of a democracy endanger its continued 
existence for several reasons. They make it difficult for leaders 
to gain acceptance for objectively required sacrifices. They 
encourage capricious fluctuations in policy, because citizens 
lack a basis for assessing the long range consequences of 
momentarily appealing proposals for action. They tend to make 
of political conflict a struggle in which "ignorant armies clash 
by night": The temper of grouv conflict may be cooled by over- 
lapping group memberships among citizens; it may also be cooled 
by overlapping sources of information. 


Now, distribution of political propaganda by means 
calculated to reach captive audiences does little to raise the 
voters' level of political information and may actually lower 
it; propaganda disseminated in the context of a debate tends to 
raise it. Propaganda directed at captive audiences is normally 
characterized by gross distortions and a failure to define party 
differences. It is so characterized because the propagandist 
works on the assumpticn that the voter's attention is so 
sporadically attracted to political discussion that he is 
unlikely to hear the answers of one side to the assertions of 
the other. It is therefore good strategy for propagandists on 
both sides to present their op»onent's position in as poor a 
light as possible and to ignore attacks on their own weaknesses._/ 


_/ Murray Chotiner, former campaign adviser to Vice President 
Richard Nixon, puts the case for this kind of strategy: "In the 
Nixon-Douglas campaign in 1950, for the Senate, Dick Nixon was 
talking about Communism at home and having a strong America. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas was talking about the handouts and all 
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these Federal payments for everything. We could not outbid the 
administration on those things because the Republican party did 
not stand for the same thing that Mrs. Douglas was espousing. 
Nobody could ever hope to out-promise a New Dealer. Mrs. Douglas 
said, 'my opponent will not debate me on these issues. He keeps 
talking about other things.' We still kept talking about a 
strong America and about seeing to it that communism did not gain 
a foothold in the United States, and what happened? Mrs. Douglas, 
in desperation, in order to have a head-on clash on issues 
started to debate with Dick Nixon's issues. Well, she was 
defeated the minute she tried to do it, because she could not 
sell the people of California that she would be a better fighter 
against communism than Dick Nixon. She made the fatal mistake 
of attacking our strength instead of sticking to attacking our 
weakness." (In an address to Republican State Chairmen, 
Washington, D. C., September, 1955.) 


In television debates good strategy becomes quite a different 
thing. Both sides have equal and simultaneous access to the same 
audience. To distort the position of one's opponent is to invite 
a quick and authoritative reply. To fail to answer challenges is 
to invite the viewer's conclusion that an answer is not possible. 
To fail to define differences with one's opponent is to invite 
him to define them in the way most advantageous to himself. The 
debate situation thus tends to increase the accuracy, specificity, 
and relevance to voting decisions of statements in political 
discussion. _ 


_/ I have developed this argument much more fully in Political 
Campaigning: Problems of Creating an Informal Electorate The 
Brookings Institution: Washington, 1960), see particularly 


pp. 18-20, 67-69, 154. 


A second proposition that may be advanced about the opera- 
tion of democratic states is this: It is rarely rational for 
individual citizens to expend any great effort in acquiring 
political information. In a democracy it is rational for a 
citizen to acquire information relevant to voting if he thinks 
that he will discover that the outcome of an election will make 
a difference to him and if he thinks that his vote is likely to 
affect the outcome. Since in any sizeable constituency the 
chances that any given vote will change an election's outcome 
are very small, the rational citizen's motivation to acquire 
information is also very small. _/ It would seem to follow that 


_/ This is substantially the argument advanced by Anthony Downs 


in his An Economic Theory of Democracy (Harper and Brothers: 
New York, 1957). 


democracies cannot rely on rationality in terms of immediate 
self-interest as a sufficient inducement for their citizens to 
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acquire high levels of political information, and voting 
behavior studies suggest, in fact, that other motives (such 

as a sense of civic obligation or the desire to please intimates) 
are of much greater importance in accounting for existing levels 
of political interest and participation. 


Success in reaching captive audiences does little to alter 
or increase the incentives of such audiences to expose themselves 
to political information. The television debates--politics 
exploiting an entertainment appeal--seem to have done just that, 
The notion that tapping such non-rational motives as the desire 
to be entertained can, and may be necessary to, increase the 
rationality of voting may at first appear to be either a 
bizarre or perverse notion. It should not. Certainly those 
politicians who sponsored the torchlight parades of an era that 
is almost gone were not unaware of the relation between political 
participation and the entertainment elements of politics. _ 


_/ Tecqueville reports that in his time "even women frequently 
attend public meetings and listen to political harangues as 
recreation from their household labors..." Jf Democrac in 
America (Knopf: New York, 1945), Vol. I, p. 50 7 and political 
participation was at a far higher level in his day than our own. 
This is not to suggest that it was higher only because its 
entertainment value was greater; it is to suggest that politics 
was a form of entertainment throughout much of our history and 
that the long decline of political participation beginning in 
the 1880's may have been in part due both to a decrease in its 
attraction as entertainment and to rising competition from other 
forms of entertainment. My colleague, Professor Marion J. Levy, 
Jr., has long been interested in this relation between politics 
and entertainment. He nicely characterizes the change involved 
in the politician's abandonment of the harangue for a chance to 
appear on the Jack Paar show or with Ginger Rogers as a change 
from "politics as entertainment" to "entertainment as politics." 


Nor is it a new notion that education may be a by-product of 
entertainment. 


Failure to tap the entertainment value of politics more 
successfully than has yet been done (except in the television 
debates) will almost certainly force political parties to rely 
primarily on the search for captive audiences as a way to 
publicize their views. Institutionalization of television 
debates may allow them to reach larger audiences in a way that 
can raise the viewer's level of political information--if debates 
can continue to hold the viewer's interest when the normally 
moderate character of the differences between candidates in two- 
party competition becomes obvious to hin. 
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Prepared for delivery at the 1961 Anmual Meeting of 
The American Political Seience Association, St. Louis 
Sheraton-defferson Hotel, September 6-9, 1961 


The strong ties of kinship that exist between labor movements and political 
movements are apparent wherever industrial workers have been organised, with 
the partial exception of the United States, But the direction, force and 
qualitative meaning of these ties vary greatly and the state of political and 
economic developnent of sach society seems to be the most inportant factor 
determining these variations, For in the long institutional evolution which 
narks the development of what we cell « modern society functioning autonomezs 
iabor unions and systematic union-managenent relations are much more difficult 
to achieve than political parties and political action. The reasons become 
inoreasingly clear as we learn more about the conditions of underdevelogmment 
and about the process of development, Politics can proceed on the strength of 
nothing mors than diverse interests and competition for power. Unionian and 
labor relations of any substance require a minimum dispersion of power in 
society and demand a high order of individual awareness, education, basic sociai 
agreenent, social skilis and discipline among the participants. The more 
these conditions are lacking the more dependens will be the tie of a labor 
novement to political parties and government, The interdependence between 
unioniam and politics and the subordinate status of unions are extreme, therefore, 
4n totalitarian reginss ané in underdeveloped nations, 


Conditions in India are consistent with this model, But there are special 
factors present in the Indian case which give particular interest to the inter- 
play between unions, parties and government, These are, first, that Indie is 
doing its best to operate as a gemiuine parliamentary democracy. This means 
that there is a rich political life and that political parties of ail desexip- 
tions exist throughout the country and compete with each other in free elections 
at all levels, The second point is that for a considerable pefiod befors 
&ndependence the British regime in Indie either tolerated or encouraged unionisn 
and thet since 1947 the Indian government has encouraged the growth of unions 
and union=-manngement relations as desirable features of a free society, As a 
result, trade unionism has a comparatively long history in India and has 
achieved a membership and organizational reality markedly different from what 
is to be found in most underdeveloped nations. 


Inde n 


The Indian labor movement was well launched before Indian beeane free and 
has had a continuouse existence since about 1920, Splits in the movensnt 
along political lines likewise occurred early and have persisted to this day. 
The dominant political force in the country then as now was the Indian ‘ational 
Congressby dint of its long and devoted prosecution of the independence struggle. 
The organizing and promoting of unions was actively pushed by Congress leaders 
as a way of carrying this struggle to the urban messes, However, from the 
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early 1920's the Communist Party of India was also energetically and successfully 
at work in the trade union field. It is fair to say, therefore, that Indian 
unionism has had a strongly ideological and political coloration since the 

very beginning. | 


The disparate political elements were able to compose their differences 
for a few years within a single national federation, the All India Trade Union 
Congress (AITUC), But in 1929 the anti-Communist group split off and formed 
a new federation leaving the Commnists in control of the AITUC, In 1938 
a long series of unity moves brought the second group back into the AITUC on 
the strength of constitutional safeguards against Communist domination, In 
August, 1942, Congress launched its "Quit India" movement and most leading 
Congressmen were imprisoned this included labor leaders, The Communist Party, 
which was now vigorously supporting the allied war effort, seized this oppor- 
tunity to take over the AITUC once again. 


When Congress labor leaders emerged from prison in 1944 and 1945 they 
found the Communists well entrenched not only in the AITUC provincial and 
national organizations but in many of its most important constituent unions, 

As events moved toward the British withdrawal from India, Congress icruiers 
were convinced that it was imperative to reestablish the Congress position in 
the labor movement. In November, 1946, Congress workers in the labor field 
were advised to enter the AITUC and bring about a shift in control and a 
change in its policies by working within the organization. Within five months 
this was recognized as a futile endeavor and the call was issued for the 
founding conference of a rival federation, the Indian National Trade Union 


Congress 
Political framentation 


The inauguration of the Indian llational Trade Union Congress in 1947 was 
very plainly an action undertaken for political reasons by political leaders, 
The call to the conference contained the following revealing words: 


It is felt that it will militate against the best and most vital 
interests of the country and jeopardize its peaceful progress on 
democratic lines if at this stage a central organization of labor 
4s not formed in harmony wyth the ideas and resolutions of the 
Indian National Congress. 


The call for the conference was issued by Gulzarilal Nanda, a prominent labor 
leader who had already been named Labor Minister of Bombay State. His call 
was supplemented by a letter from the Secretary of the All India Congress 
Committee to the provincial committees inviting them to send representatives. 
The conferengse chairman was Sardar Vallabhai Patel, strong man of the Congress 
organization who was reputed to have been very insistent on the need for a 
separate Congress labor organization. Many top Congress leaders, including 
Nehru, attended the conference. The two men elected first President and 
General Secretary of the new federation were both Congress members of Par 
liament. 


1. INTUG: 4 Review, Indian National Trade Union Congress, May 1949, p. 23. 
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The creation of a Congress labor front in opposition to its Communist 
rival together with the divisive political pressures which began to emerge 
with the arrival of self government made further politicalization of the 
labor movement inevitable. As soon as the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (INTUC) took form the Congree Working Committee notified all 
Congressmen active in labor work to affiliate their unions with the new 
federation. The ensuing activity of local Congress Committees and of some of 
the officials of the provincial governments in support of the INTUC created 
alarm and resentment among Socialdst labor leaders, Plans for a Socialist 
party and a Socialist labor organization independent of their Congress counter- 
parts developed hand in hand. A conference of those interested in forming a 
third national trade union center was convened in Calcutta in December, 1948. 
At this meeting differences arose between the Socialists and non-Communist 
Marxist elements over issues of political ideology and the constitutional : 
policies of the new organization, These could not be reconciled and so two 
national trade union centers were formed, The Hind Magdoor Sabha (HS) was 
allied with the Socialist - later the Praja Socialist <- Party. The United 
Trade Union Congress (UTUC) was not so clearly identified with a single 
political group; however, in the areas of its principal following it has had 
strong ties with the Revolutionary Socialist Party. 


This four way split of the Indian trade union movement into four 

yo aatey differentiated federations has remained in effect since 1948. 2 
there have always been some independent unaffiliated unions, the great 

majority of the larger established unions maintain affiliation to one of these 
federations. The respective total membership to be credited to each central 
organization has always been a subject of controversy and statistical uncer~ 
tainty. Two sets of figures are available, One consists of the membership 
claims of the @ederations; the other figures are reported by the central 
labor Ministry on the basis of its own verification of the membership of 
affiliated unions which are registered and submit annual reports, Claimed 
membership has always exceeded verified figures by 50 to 100 per cent. 
The following table presents membership claims for an early year, 1950, 
verified figures for the first year in which they were reported by the labor 
Ministry, 1953, and both sets of figures for the most recent date available, 
1959. 


Ss of March 31: ANTUC ATTUC BUS 
1950 (claimed) 

Affiliated unions 1,043 722 460 306 

Total membership 1,431,878 730, 636 698,720 366,401 
1953 (verified) 

Affiliated unions 587 334 220 154 
1959 (claimed) 

Affiliated unions 1,246 1,636 323 285 

Total membership 1,503,811 1,086,646 480,290 197,587 
1959 (verified) 

Affiliated unions S82 813 183 171 

Total membership 1,018,445 506,304 240,622 89,877 


Sources: The Indian labour Year Book, 1951-52, 1952-53 
lind Mazdoor, October 1959, July-August, 1960 


2. 4 fifth labor federation was established in July, 1955, by the Jan Sangh 
a rightist political organization with national aspirations, But it failed 
to achieve any significance in the labor movement. 
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Interpreting the above figures and similar ones for the intervening years 
with care, it is apparent that there has been some fluctuation in the individual 
fortunes of the four federations but that over tine the two smaller organizations, 
the HHS and the UTUC, have lost ground to the Congress INTUC and the Commnist 
AITUC, This is doubtless a reflection in part of the failure mf the fctbom 

of the two parties with which these lesser federations are identified to grow 

or prosper during the last ten years, The Praja Socialist Party suffered a 

blow when Mr, Lohia broke away and formed his own Socialist Party, While this 
did not result in a formal split in the IMS it certainly contributed to its 
organizational stagnation. 


It is probable that the deteriorating position of the two smaller 
federations within the movement together with the declining value and meaning 
of the association with a political party in each case helped bring them in 
June, 1959 to the first promising unity move since the original four way split. 
A reason @iven by one of the spokesmen was that they found they were taking 
similar positions on issues, There had been sporadic unity gestures and joint 
actions involving various continations among the four federations in the past 
but none with serious or lasting effect. The 1959 agreement signed between 
HMS and UTUC included the following provisions: 


(1) The UTUC and HIS decide to work together with the ultimate objective 
of reaching unity. 

(2) For this purpose there shall be joint committees formed at all India 

level and at state level, 3 


The political fragmentation which was set in motion in 1947 and 1948 was 
more far reaching than the mere creation of four different political trade union 
centers, This was followed by an unprecedented trade union scramble between the 
federations to garner existing unions unto themselves by fair means or foul, 

to set up rival organizations where existing unions could not be won and to 
establish footholds in previously unorganized plants and industries, This 
inter-union raiding and skirmishing has gone on unceasingly and has been 
facilitated by two other circumstances of the Indian labor scene, One is that 
most unions are strictly local in character being confined sither to a local 
plant or a local industry. There has been very little consolidation into 
regional or national unions. The second point is that with minor exceptions 
Indian law and practice permit two or more unions to exist concurrently within, 
and purporting to represent , the same body of workers in a single plant or 
local industry. These circumstances have permitted and encouraged the needless 
multiplication of rival unions right down to the level of the individual 
establishment. The total number of separate unions has more than trebled in 
ten years and the average size of union has steadily declined. As of 1958 there 
were over 9,000 poosstevet unions and the average membership of reporting 
unions was 547. 


he relationship between political parties and the labor movement in India 
is, of course, basically different from that which predominates in Western Europe, 


3 Hind Mazdoor, June, 1959 
4 The Indian Labour Year Book, 1958 
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In many of those countries the political interests of labor are largely 
bound up with a single labor or social democratic party which a strong 
independent labor movement helped create and strongly influences, In 
India there is no labor party and the major divisions of the movement 
come close to being creatures of the respective parties, 


The UTUC does not figure significantly in this discussion. Its total 
affiliated membership has steadily dwindled and it has never been a 
significant factor in the Indian movement as a national organization nor 
an effective labor front for ea national political party. What significance 
it has had has been achieved more through individual leaders and the role 
of certain affiliated unions in particular industries in Kerala, Madras 
and West Bengal. 


Of the other three organizations the position of the AITUC is most 
easily defined. Neither the Communist Party of India nor the AITUC makes 
any attempt to deny that the latter is the Party's trade union front. The 
principal officers of the national organization, of the state branches and 
of the major affiliated unions are in most cases Party functionaries or 
activists. The General Secretary of the AITUC since its carly years has 
been Hr. S, A. Dange, an influential member of the Party*s Central Con-. 
mittee and a Communist member of Parliament. The record of AITUC unions 
and of AITUC representatives on all kinds of tripartite bodies and committees 
gives every indication that basic union policies are set by the Party and 
that the key union leadership accepts Party discipline. 


What cannot be gauged with any certainty is the role of the AITUC in 
the internal policy differences which have torn the Communist Party from 
time to time. Dange is a leader of the moderate faction in the Party 
high command and one can guess that his position in the labor movement 
lends force to his views in two ways. First, his AITUC office and his 
long identification with Indian unionism nationally and in the Bombay area 
give him a strong following among many rank and file groups. An impressive 
demonstration of this occurred in November, 1955, and January, 1956, when 

massive strikes of industrial workers mez were calied in Bombay in support 
of making that city a part of the new linguistic state of Maharashtra. 

Dange was one of the key leaders of this agitation. Dange's AITUC connection 
could support his moderate Party views in a second way in that moderation 

in the sense of getting along with government is a wise longer run policy 
for the future of AITUC unions, As a Communist labor front the AITUC 
continues to exist, to obtain access to industrial melations adjudication 
and to be granted representation on tripartite bodies at the sufferance of 
government. In the same way, AITUC unions stand to gain on the whole by 
maintaining responsible relations with employers, 


The reverse aspect of the AITUC role in Party divisions is that one 
of the centers of AITUC strength is Calcutta which is also the head- 
quarters of leaders of the left wing and more intransigent faction in the 


5 See Marshall Windmiller, "The Politics of States Reorganization in 
India: the Case of Bombay," Far Eastern Survey, September, 1956. 
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Party. In Calcutta it is plain that AITUC unions have been used to 
spearhead demonstrations and street disturbances one of whose main 
purposes has been to defy and discredit government, 


The political connections of the INTUC and HMS are much more complex, 
Although their close association from the beginning with the Congrees and 
Praja Socialist Parties, respectively, is obvious the allegiance is not 
100 per cent throughout the ranks and does not by any means result in complete 
party determination of union policy. Some essentially non-political 
individuals have held leadership in INTUC unions, In the IMS there is 
an even larger sprin'cling of non~-Praja Socialists and non-political leaders. 
Included among these are a number of erstwhile followers of Hi. N. Roy, 
founder of the former Radical Democratic Party, who have played a significant 
role in the national affairs of IMS from the first. The split in the Praja 
Socialist Party following the withdrawal of Lohia in 1956 tended to weaken 
further the identification of HIS with a single party. Within some unions 
of both affiliations there are stirrings of opposition to party dictation 
or undue influence in union affairs. 


National leaders of both the INTUC and HA& are quick to deny that their 
own organizations are subject to party influences although equally quick to 
convict the other labor groups on the same charge. An early report of the 
INTUC contained the following statement by the General Secretary: 


"Our organization has no affiliation with any political party of 
organization. We have at no stage during the last four years 
allowed our policies to be influenced by any political con= 
siderations nor have we ever subordinated them to the policies 
of any political party." 


This declaration was immediately followed by this admission: 


"It is, however, admittedly true that most of our workers have 
had close and active association with the Indian National Congress 
for many years and they still look to the Congress as the only 
suitable instrument for the fulfillment of the political ob- 
jectives of this great country. As a matter of fact, during the 
past there has generally bgen a political homogeneity in the 
organization as a whole." 


In pursuance of its claim to political independence the national INTUC 
leadership even tolerated the embarrassment it suffered when the top 
officers of the West Bengal branch of the INTUC joined the Praja Socialist 
Party in the early 1950's, This development led to a split in the state 
INTUC organization for two years and severe internal pressure for the 
removal of the political deserters, llbwever, the national leaders stood 
firm until the individuals in question found their positions in the INTUC 
unworkable and in 1956 shifted into the HMS taking a large part of their 
union following with them. 


6 Annual Report, 1951, Indian National Trade Union Congress, p. 127. 
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Their purported political independence has not prevented the INTUC 
and HHS from vigorously supporting their respective parties in general 
and local elections. A typical resolution was adopted by the INTUC General 
Council in July, 1951, calling upon all members and affiliated unions to 
“offer wholehearted support to the Congress" and directing the Working 
Committee and national officers to "ensure that adequate number of suitable 
trade union workers be nominated as Congress candidates and returned to 
various legislatures," This cooperation obviously goes beyond mere form 
and publicity. In the state of Uttar Pradesh in 1959 in certain tegns, 
including the city of Kanpur, some INTUC leaders were contesting corporation 
elections as indep8ndents in opposition to Congress nominees, The president 
of the state INTUC organization issued a statement saying that “it is 
against INTUC policy to oppose Congress candidates" and warning that 
disciplinary action might be taken against INTUC workers involved. 7 


The Congress and Praja Socialist Parties have been more forthright 
in avowing their connections with their labor arms and the cooperation and 
allegiance they expect from them. During 1953 some conflicts arose in the 
then state of Mafhya Bharat between the Congress Party organization and the 
state INTUC, Ultimately, Prime Minister Nehru, as Congress President, had 
to take note of the matter. He is reported to have made the following 
remarks to a local Congress officials 


"Technically, the INTUC and the Indian National Congress are two 
separate organizations...Still it goes without saying that the 
INTUC has been sponsored and nursed mostly by Congressmen and 
derives most of its strength from the moral and other support of 
the Congress, 4s such it is imperative that in political matters 
all Congressmen working in the INTUC should treat the Cgngress 
as the supreme body and abide by its code of conduct," 


A writer in the Praja Socialist Party organ in 1953 in deploring the 
weakening of "our trade union front" attributed it to the professional 
attitude which was replacing the missionary spirit in union workers and 
to the "popular _ bandanay to overemphasize the independence of the union 
from the Party." In 1954 the General Council of the Praja Socialist 
Party took notice of the "slackening of Party work in labor," called upon 
national and state executives to resume “initiative of organization and 
guidance in this field," urged Party members to “persuade unions to 
affiliate to the lind Mazdoor Sabha" and directed active members working 
in labor "to take greater interest in Party work." 10 


Over and above the fact that these central labor bodies were created 
and have been nurtured by parties the important factor which keeps the 
political alliance strong in each case is the fact that a large proportion 
of the most influential union leaders are also political leaders. A great 


Indian iorker, October 26, 1959 


7 The 

8 » December 31, 1953 
9 of mber 22, 1953 
10 Janata, June 13, 1954 
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many of the officers of both the state and national organizations of all 
four labor federations, but with the INTUC having much the largest 
representation, hold seats in the state or national legislatures. It 

is common also for these men to be elected concurrently to the presidencies 
of anywhere from one to more than a score of individual unions, In the 
case of the INTUC there is the additional factor that a significant mimber 
of former union lsaders have been appointed to office in state and 

national labor ninistries, At the annual sessions of the INTUC and at 
meetings of its General Council the central Labor Minister, Mr. Nant, 

and his Deputy, Mz. Abid Ali, both prominent former union ders, are 
invariably present aflas intimately involved in speech making and leader- 
ship discussions as the regular officers. Comparable relationships prevail 
at moetings of many state INTUC branches, In a mumber of states the state 
offices of parties and their associated labor federation are housed in the 
same buildings, often in the same rooms. One finds active workers serving 
both organizations without distinction. 


This dual role of the leadership seems to foster the often expressed 
contention in INTUC and IlS circles that their organizations are not sub- 
servient to party. Leaders believe they act independently in each role; 
they interpret the community of interest which prevails among them as they 
engage in labor work as the product of consultation about working class 
objectives; and they interpret the coincidence between union and party 

policies to be correct agreement on fundamentals between independent 
organizations, In the INTUC this way of thinking is facilitated, 
particularly for the old-time Congress workers, by the carry over from the 
long independence struggle of the assumption that Congress stands in some 
sense above partisan politics with a program for the good of all. This 
would account for the remark made to this writer in 1953 by a prominent 
national leader of the INTUC, Ile said that he favored ascomplete divorce 
as possible between politics and the labor movenent and that there were 
not many politically active people in the IIITUC, When it was pointed out 
that he had recently been a candidate for Parliament and that many of his 
INTUC colleagues either held or were seeking elective office, he replied, 
"We do not think of standing for Parliament on Congressticket as engaging 
in politics", 


The point off which this investigatorhas been unable to obtain meaningful 
evidence is the extent to which finance has been a means of party influence 
over unions. Undoubtedly the several wings of the movement have enjoyed 
material benefit of one kind or another from their party connections. This 
was important in the carly years when the INTUC, HMMS and UTUC were all 
trying to establish themselves and gain membership in competition with the 
AITUC and with each other. There have al ost certainly been especially 
critical rivalry situations since then in which some party financigl aid 
has been injected. But the main form of assistance throughout has 
probably been in the form of support of leadership. Presidents of Indian 
unions ordinarily do not draw any regular compensation from their unions 
and a striking number of leaders in executive positions with unions serve 
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either on an uncompensated, honorary basis or draw less than a living 
stipend. This does not mean that all these people are maintained by the 
party organizations. Some have other employment, cthers are maintained 
by their families and so on. But party support of political workers who 
double in the union field and of office facilities shared by unions has 
certainly been helpful, 


A theme which receives nearly universal support among goverrmment, 
employer and union representatives in India is that the political orien- 
tation of the labor movement has had harmful effects on unions and on 
labor relations, Fragmentation of the movement and rivalyy between unions 
are most prominently mentioned in this connection. As described above, 
fragmentation has proceeded to an extreme degree and although other factors 
contribute duplication and for political reasons have been 
the main causes. 


There are several 'inds of undesirable consequences. One is that all 
too many Indian unions are small in total size and fatally weak in finances, 
in organization and in that they embrace only a minority of the work force 

they seek to represent. The impact on labor relations is likely to be bad 
in at least two ways. Hore often than not an employer is confronted by two 
or more unions within his work force, no one of which is empowered to speak 
for all his employees and all contending for preferred position. Orderly 
labor relations, with predictability, continuity and repose following upon 
periodic negotiations, are very difficult or impossible to achieve, especially 
since the government has so far failed to work out any effective means of 
settling inter-union rivalry in a bargaining unit. Moreover, political 
motivations become inter-mixed with standard union objectives, Political 
strikes and agitation are commonplace among the non-INTUC unions, This is 
so not only because unions are political but because India is a developing 
nation and goverment necessarily has decision making power over a very wide 
range of subjects including employment conditions and because India is also 
committed to raise the welfare of the cormon man so that unions become a 
natural instrument of protest and pressure, 


Another consequence of the political division among Indian unions is that 
it sets the staze for favoritism and discrimination by Congress governments 
anf for constant debate over real and imagined grievances on this score he~ 

tween the non-Congress unions, the INTUC and government officials. While 
freely acknowledging that the INTUC was created by the Congress Party as an 
anti-Communist move and that the Party maintains close liaison with the INTUC 
and gives it active assistance where possible, government spokesmen stoutly 
maintain that it is firm policy in all official actions to observe strict 
inpartiality as between rival union organizations, Ilowever, human and 
political realities being what they are some disorimination. is inevitable, 
Congress and the opposition parties do have a lot at stake in retaining their 
labor followings. labor ministers, labor commissioners, registrars, inspectora, 
conciliators, tribunal officials, magistrates, police officers and all other 
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officials with authority over unions and employers have been appointed by 
Congress governments for fourteen years and no alternative political power 
is in sight. It is a considerable tribute to Indian standards of adminis~ 
trative integrity and to the central government's basic commitment to demo-~ 
cratic freedons that more frequent and flazrant discrimination has not 


Awareness of the political stakes has been apparent from the beginning 
in the government*s handling of labor relations legislation, particularly in 
the omissions from it. For example, the fact that Indian national labor law 
makes no provision for conferring exclusive bargaining rights on individual 
unions or for compelling employers to gecognize and bargain with them or 
for settling representation disputes between rival unions by secret ballot 

votes undoubtedly can be attribited in no small part to the expectation 
of the authorities that Communist and Socialist unions would gain more from 
such provisions than the INTUC, 


Although the secret ballot vote is not used as a method of determining 
union strength or following, in certain states government has been required 
to ascertain the most representative unions in given industries and the 
national government likewise finds it necessary to make investigations to 
verify membership claims and to allocate representatives from the trade union 
centers to International Labor Office meetigs and to the large number of 
tripartite bodies which exist within the country. These determinations have 
resulted in many charges of favoritism to the LTITUC. On occasion, when these 
charges have been carried to an industrial court or tribunal, the certificate 
in favor of an INTUC union has been cancelled on grounds of inadequate 
investigation or a preponderance of evidence in favor of a rival union. 


In one famous case a flagrant act of favoritiaa by a state administration 
was shown up by a secret ballot vote, This occurred in Uttar Pradesh in 
1949 when the labor movement was in a very formative sta::s of its post-war 
development and badly divided by political and leadershiy rivalries, In this 
situation and on the besis of an alleged inquiry the state government declared 
the INTUC unions to be representative of workers in the state for all pur- 
poses, Employers in the state thereupon dutifully extended recognition to 
the INTUC unions. There was an immediate outcry from the other unions, 
Heeding this challenge in the large sugar industry the government decided 
to hold an election under the apparent impression that the ITITUC would defeat 
a divided opposition, However, the opposition united and of 33,000 elisible 
sugar workers 68,000 cast ballots defeating the INTUC by more than two to one. 


In naming workers’ representatives to international meetings and to 
tripartite bodies of a general character in India it has been the policy of 
government to grant larger representation to the INTUC than to the other 
federations on the ground that it has the largest national membership, 
However, thié policy has also been applied to tripartite bodies for indus~ 
tries in which the INTUC does not predominate, In 1954 the IMS condemned 


at $nnyal Review of Activities, 1950, Department of labour, Uttar Pradesh, 
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this practice and threatened to withdraw from all tripartite organizations, 
Early in 1958 the HIS did initiate such a boycott of all tripartite bodies 
as a protest against the governnent's procedure for verifying union member~- 
ships. The boycott was terminated in October, 1960, because the "protest 
launched by the IBS agains}, the obstinate attitude of the government was 
sufficiently recognized." 


One area in which government influence on behalf of the INTUC has been 
direct and important is public employment. In individual industrial enter- 
prises in the public sector the preference of management for the INTUC has 
often been quite manifest, but the mst extensive efforts by government 
administration to adjust union conditions to its liking have occurred in the 
defence establishments, in the railways and in the posts ahd telegraph services. 
In each of the first two cases administrative pressure was primarily respon- 
sible for bringing about a merger of two or more rival federations. In the 
third industry the administration took the lead in effecting a major realign- 
ment and merger of unions. It is significant that in all three industries 
the previously dominant union leaders and organizations had not been affiliated 
with or friendly to the INTUC, But the INTUC factions have been able to take 
advantage of the mergers and realignments,. 


On the railways the rival federations merged in 1953 but by 1955 the old 
rivalries had broken out in serious factionalism and soon the two rival 
federations were reestablished. But in the process the IJITUC organization 
had clearly gained the upper hand in the use of the labor relations machinery 

and in recognition by the administration. In November, 1960, shortly after 

a general strike of central government employees, the Deputy Minister of 
Railways addressed the General Council of the INTUC railway federation, 

He thanked the organization for opposing the strike, acknowledged that govern- 
ment had had a false notion of neutrality in continuing to recognize the 

rival federation (unaffiliated but having strong H1S connections), charged 

that organization with beins led "by the Reds" and promised that so far as 
government was concerned the INTUC body was the only federation of railwaymen,. 13 


Other forms of discrimination charged against officialdom are virtually 
impossible to check of verify. For example, national and state labor laws 
give the respective governments discretionary power to refer labor disputes to 
compulsory adjudication, Since many cases are not referred, it is a common 
complaint of non~INTUC unions that INTUC unions get favored treatment. It is 
also alleged that there have been conciliators and industrial tribunals 
whose conduct of proceedings and awards have been influen8ed in favor of the 
IiTUC, One finds frank INTUC leaders and government and management officials 
who will admit, off the record, that instances of this sort “o occur. They 
also agree that the situation is quite uneven throughout the nation because 
the standards of integrity of partisanship in administering labor policy vary 
between the states. It is also not uncommon for employers to take sides 
between rival unions. lost often in these cases their support is given to the 
INTUC union, either because of personal political conviction or because they 
regard it as expedient to curry favor with the Congress Party and with 


12 Hind Mazdoor, October, 1960 
13 The Indian Worker, December 5, 1960 
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government which can influence the fortunes of industrial enterprise in so 
many ways in India. It is also knowmthat on accasion government officials 
have requested or pressured employers to assist the establishment or growth 
of IITUC unions or the defeat of rival organizations, 


Another accusation by AITUC, HMS and UTUC unions is that local police 
and magistrates discriminate against them in exercise of police powers and 
in invoking the Criminal Procedure Code and the Preventive Detention Act 
to prohibit meetings, processions and demonstrations and to arrest leaders 
in conjunction with industrial disputes. Without question a much higher 
proportion of nonIiNTUC than of INTUC leaders have been restricted or 
arrested in these ways. For a period after independence large mmbers of 
Communists and some Socialists, including trade union leaders, were in- 
prisoned in connection with a political crisis involving the left wing at 
that time, But the situation also worked very much to the advantage of the 
INTUC in the labor movement. In evaluating these charzes of discriminatory 
law enforcement it is necessary to recognize that the other unions are not 
committed, like the INTUC, to avoidance of methods of strike and agitation 
and that they gre in a position of political opposition so that they are 
more frequently involved not only in ordinary economic strikes but in 
political strikes and demonstrations against the government, 


It might be noted in this connection that when the Gommunist Party won 
eontrol of an Indian state, Kerala, for more than two years, 1957-59, it 
resulted in very serious charges of favoritism, discrimination and police 
repression as practiced by that government against the non-Communist unions, 
The INTUC, IRS and UTUC formed a Joint Trade Unfon Council to work for the 
removal of the Communist regime, 


Perhaps the longer run danger in the problem of favoritiem is forecast 
by the relative decline of the HS and UTUC in the labor movement. This could 
be a more explicit polarization between the Congress and Communist labor fronts. 
Many Congressmen, in and out of labor work, increasingly see the Communist 
Party as their chief internal opposition and it is not hard for them to equate 
a blow struck for the INTUC as a blow struck against Communism. If this view 
of Indian labor affairs should continue to spread it could lead to a relation- 
ship between government and labor movement in which the INTUC is regarded not 
only by goverrment but by unionists and employers as a different order of 
organization from its rivals and is accorded different treatment without 
conscious reflection as to the reasons, 


So far the discussion has dwelt on the harmful effects of the close tie 
up between Indian unionism and politics. Has any good come of 1t? The very 
reasons for the tie up point to one benefit for unions themselves, For many 
individual unions political support and leadership are the means of survival 
and what little influence they possess. A complete divorce between unions and 
politics would probably cause a good share of the movement to disappear. It 
is probably also true that the fact that the movement is q political tattle 
ground of importance has helped make industrial workers the beneficiaries of 
a large program of welfare legislation and a comparatively favorable set of 


14, Communist Ministry and Trade Unions in Kerala, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions = Asian Regional Organiztion, 1959. 
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wages and working conditions as fixed by tribunals and legislatures, 
Political rivalries in the movement certainly gave major inpetus to the 
tremendous spread of unions and the large growth in total membership 
after independence. This in itself was not a healthy growth but could 
be said to provide a basis for sounder development to come. The 
competition and unceasing verbal warfare between rival unions, although 
much of the criticism is automatic, indiscriminate and inaccurate, 
provide a measure of disclosure and publicity on such issues as per= 
formance, malpractices and dishonesty and serve to remind workers that 
they can exercise a choice. 


= It has been implicit in most of this discussion that since the labor 
a movement has had a dependent relation to political parties in India 

it has been on the receiving end of influences and consequences flowing 
from that relatiénship. It might well be asked: Does the Indian labor 
movement have any discernible impact of its own on the political process 
and on goverment policy? The answer can only be qa general one. It is 
obviously important to political parties and to government to win and 
keep all the support thay can get from industrial labor and this must 
affect their actions and programs. However, this would be true even if 
an organized union movement did not exist, as long as India chose her 
governments by free elections, In addition, India's leadership, of all 
political faiths, has been committed from the beginning to welfare state 
objectives and, with important exceptions, to democratic methods. So 
the relatively favored treatment which Indian industrial workers have 
enjoyed, the unusually large number of protective and welfare labor laws 
which crowl the statute books and the pro-union declarations and tactics 
of the several parties cannot by any means be attributed solely to the 
existence of an active labor movement. At the least, it can be said 
that the unions serve as a very vocal conscience, with spokesmen in all 
legislatures, to remind Indian leadership of its commitments, And beyond 
this, the importance of the labor movement, as an organized and manipulable 
apparatus among the urban masses, in the critical struggle of India's 
democratic forces to contain and surmount Communism gives to unionian a 
leverage it could not wield by virtue of its own indepéndent strength. 


The desirability of taking Indian unions out of politics is a very 
papular theme in business, academic, government and even labor circles. 
But there is little analysis of how this might be accomplished or of 
the difficulties involved. The most common proposal is that outsiders, 
i.6., men who had not been employed in the establisiment or industry 
involved and thus involving most political leaders in unions, should be 
barred from holding union office or should be limited to a fixed 
minority percentage of the offices in any union. A little reflection 
will show that under Indian conditions barring political leaders from 
holding formal union offices would not in fact eliminate political 
influence or control over unfons, 
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Any genuine merger between rival national union federa*ions would 
materially reduce the tendencies toward political fragmentation and 
dependence. As noted above, the IMS and UTUC are presumably working 
toward organizational merger at the present time. On occasion in the 
past tentative unitygestures have occurred between the INTUC and AMS, 
Although not a present prospect, unification or some form of closer 
cooperation between these two labor centers cannot be ruled out as a 
future possibility. One can predict with confidence, however, that no 
merger or other kind of joint action will occur between the AITUC and 
either the INTUC or the HiS as long as the three groups have anything 
like their present political coloration, 


Theoretically, growth of trade union consciousness and purposes 

among industrial workers could reduce the influence of parties over 
unions. This too is far in the future. The point is that Indian unions 
do not acquire their political leanings from their rank and file members, 
In the words of K, ©. Sen, who as President of the Industrial Court in 
Bombay came to know a wide variety of union groups, "in the vast majobéty 
of the workers political complexions are truly skin deep and they really 
join such unions as are believed by them to be most helpful, little heed 
being paid to the question of ideology." 15 Domestic party politics and 
processes are still new and not well developed in India and the wage 
earner's awareness and understanding of them are limited. Likewise, the 
worker's consciousness of political differentiation within the electorate 
based on economic or group interests rather than on language, comunity, 
caste or religion is still very tentative. 


Indian unionism is made political by its leaders not by its members. 
Therefore, the movement's current political orientation could soon change 
if the present key leadership were replaced by leaders who were less 
interested in politics than in trade union careers. This goes to the 
heart of the matter and to the critical question for the future. For what 
it means is that the future of politics in the Indian labor movement de- 
pends on the future of the movement itself. The more Indian unfons acquire 
their own sources of strength and purpose in durable bargaining relation- 
ships with employers in which decisions are made over a significant range 
of employment subjects and problems the more they will throw up and attract 
leaders whose vocation is unionism rather than politics and the more in- 
dependent thay will become of parties. Such a weaning of the movement away 
from political dependence, if it ever comes in India, is a long way off. 


One reason is that many difficulties stand in the way of developing 
effectual bargaining relations ~ fragmentation and rivalries among unions; 
their lack of disciplined bargaining powers; employer opposition to collec-~ 
tive bargaining or complete ignorance about its strong class barriers 
against effective interchange between employers and employees; the exis- 
tence of compulsory govermental adjudication of labor disputes as an 
alternative to bargaining; the unwillingness of government to reduce or 


15 The Industrial Court Reporter, Bombay, November, 1953, p. 1188, This 
is not to deny that the INTUC has had the advantaze of an enpwnous 
fund of good will among workers for Congress as the Party of indepen- 
dence, Gandhi and Nehru, 
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help overcome some of these difficulties through appropriate legislative 
or administrative action. Another reason is the obstacles which stand in 
the way of replacing the present key leadership of the movement with non~- 
political career unionists. Such leaders mex must come primarily from em- 
ployment in the industries involved and yet mst have a sufficiently high 
level of education and social status to handle the English language and the 
complexities of Indian labor law and governmental adjudication and to be 
able to deal with employers and government officials with some freedom and 
independence, Ina few industries like banking, the press, railways, posts 
and telegraph and other government services which employ substantial numbers 
of educated middle class personnel some leadership of this character is 
making its appearance in Indian unions. In most other industries, however, 
such leadership is not available and, in addition, most of the unions do 
not have the financial aa to make this type of career employment 
attractive and secure. 


The future, therefore, does not promise any rapid change in the dominant 
hold which politics and parties have over Indian unions. At most there will 
be slow growth of those conditions which help unions to stand on their own 
feet and which weaken the bonds of their political allegiance, There is 
already within the non-Commnist part of the movement a small body of active 
workers who would like to see their unions more independent of party influence, 
And in the case of the INTUC the ties between the unions and the Congress 
Party are likely to come in for more rather than less strain, As IffUC 
unions become better established and able to bear the expense of more leader~ 
ship and organization and as their trade union activities proliferate and 
become institutionalized, Party workers and union leaders will increasingly 
have to make personal choices between the two types of organization, In so 
doing they will take on separate identities and for both personal and 
institutional reasons will tend to perceive their respective interests as 
competing rather than mutual. This process is facilitated by factional 
cleavages within the Congress organization at state and local levels, Where 
these splits occur the state or local INTUG organization tends to side with 
one of the factions or to split into factions itself. Schisms in either 
the Congress organization or in the DITUC or both have occurred with some 
prominence in several Indian states, The experience tends to weaken rather 
than strengthen the ties between unions and Party. 


Another factor at work will be the recurring points of friction 
between the INTUC and Congress governments which are inevitable as the 
broad responsibilities of government and the narrow interests of unions 
come into conflict. The national INTUC has so far not had any publicly 
irreconcilable important difference with the central government or Congress 
leadership. But many issues have had to be negotiated. A recent example 


16 I have discussed the problems referred to in this paragraph at greater 
length in "Problems of Indian Trade Unionism and Labour Relations", Re- 
print No. 77; Institute of Industrial Relations, Univ. of Calif., Ber= 
keley, 1955, "The Conceptual and Legislative Framework of Labor Re~ 
lations in India", Industria) and labor Relations Review, July, 1958, 
and "Reality and Labour Relations Policy in India", The Econonis 
Weekly, Bombay, February, 1961. 
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grew out of the general strike of central government employees in 1960, 
The INTUC did not support the strike. But when, after the strike, govern- 
ment proposed to put a legislative ban on strikes in the public sector 
and to prohibit outsiders from holding office in government unions, the 
INTUC joined the other central labor organizations at the 18th Indian 
Labour Conference in végorously opposing these moves and government 
abandoned them. 17 Another issue of long standing is whether to revive 
the labor appellate tribunals which were formerly part of the system of 
disputes adjudication. The government and employers favor their revival; 
the IITUC joins the other union groups in opposition. Decision continues 
to be postponed. 


There are several national labor problem areas in which it is not 
difficult to forssee the institutional pressures at work within the INTUC 
as an organization trying to serve the needs of workers clashing with the 
development and stabilisation policy requirements of government. Ration- 
alization or technological change, unemployment, labor legislation and wage 
policy are a few. The INTUC has already been quite free in its criticien 
of goverment for permitting rationalization in the textile industry, for 
its failure to enforce the Code of Discipline (to promote fair conduct in 
labor relations) against recalcitrant employers and for its slowness in 
appointing wage boards and implementing their recommendations in major 
industries, At state levels also there have been conflicts between govern= 
ment and INTUC unions on these and other issues, Although not as aggressive 
as the AITUC and HIS, INTUC unions account for a respectable proportion of 
Indian strike activity. And this on occasion brings INTUC unionists into 
direct conflict with police or other government authority. A strike by an 
INTUC union in 1959 at a paper mill in the state of Andhra Pradesh in direct 
defiance of government orders referring the dispute to a tribunal resulted 
in violence, the use of lathi charges and tear gas by the police and the 
arrest of the local union secretary and the president of the state INTUC 
organization, 19 | 


In the final analysis, the state of development of unionism and labor 
relations will be the critical determinant of the relations between trade 
unions and politics in India. As long as most unions are unable to reach 
decisions with employers through private bargaining and as long as they 
must draw their key leaders from the ranks of men who are career politicians, 
political parties will continue to exert strong influence over unions and 
the labor movement will be torn by rivalry. Substantial movement out of this 
stage of relaticnships will occur only as India builds the more complex 
social institutions and relations made possible by the deeply penetrating 
social changes that we cali. economic and democratic political development. 


17 The Indian Worker, October 3, 1960 
18 Hindustan Times, January 7, 1960 
19 Hindustan Times, January 6, 1960 
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Political scientists who are interested in the functional roles and 

interactions of politics and administration in public affairs will find a 
rich field of study in the Presidential administration of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
To this writer, at least, Eisenhower's approach to the Presidential office 
represents a maximization of administration and a minimization of politics. 
Indeed, so contrasting is the emphasis he placed on the dual elements of 

“ politics and administration that in future history his Presidential term 

= might well be styled "The Administrative Presidency." 


With remarkable rapidity, Eisenhower, upon taking office, effected a 
series of far-reaching administrative transformations. He instituted new staff 
arrangements, heightened the emphasis upon channels and procedure, strengthened 
the numbers and roles of specialists, and infused both the Presidential staff 
and the executive branch with a pervading sense of organization in which two 
common administrative virtues -- coordination and cooperation -- were given 
a@ new urgency and respectibility. 


While addressing himself with such enterprise to the administrative 

side of the Presidency, Eisenhower was oppositely disposed toward the political 
~ side of the Presidency. There his course was one of withdrawal or of minimum 

personal involvement. Throughout his tenure, Eisenhower displayed undisguised 
distaste for the partisan politics of the Presidency. He avoided political 
controversy; he consciously separated himself from partisan tactics and 
maneuver. He had as little to do as possible with the senatorial and con- 
gressional campaigns of his party and even with the campaign of his would-be 
successor, Mr. Nixon. Compared with other recent Presidents, Eisenhower did 
little to revitalize the philosophy of his party and to mobilize public 
support for a policy program. Eisenhower, in the characteristic appraisal 
of the professional politicians, was "not politically conditioned." When 
his Administration did become involved politically, the President relied 
heavily upon administrative tools and techniques, upon staff and systematic 
procedures. A reliable clue of Eisenhower's approach is his recruitment 
practices for the major positions of his Administration. In filling his 
posts, Eisenhower turned principally to the business community, long beheld 
in American society as the fountain of sound administrative practice. Pro- 
fessional politicians were only sparsely represented in the upper executive 
echelons of the Eisenhower Presidency, as was the academic community. Neither 
the politician nor the academician was considered to be éndowed with the 
requisite skills and administrative experience. Eisenhower's point of view, 
of course, defies refutation. 


The approach which any President takes in conducting his great office 
depends in no little way upon his view of himself and his environment, upon 
his values, habits, and tastes. In Eisenhower's case, these general elements 
all pointed toward the fullest use of an administrative staff. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of Eisenhower as President is 
his deep and abiding humility. Arrogance was no part of the man. "I hope," 
he once remarked at a press conference in a burst of obvious candor, "that 
I am old enough that I don't think there is anything particularly sacrosanct 
about my decisions and conclusions."~ Humble himself, Eisenhower admired 
humility in others. Once in discussing the challenges of the times and the 
responses of the President and the people to them, he pointed admiringly to 
the example set by Abraham Lincoln. "Let us not be afraid to be humble,” 
said Eisenhower of Lincoln, "as he was humble."@ Eisenhower's type of humility 

seems to have led to his heavy dependence upon staff, a relationship which 

entrusted a large initiative and influence to the staff, and substantially 

limited the President's own participation in policy development. When asked 

in 1954 about prospects for the furtherance of the controversial Hell's 

Canyon project, Eisenhower replied, "I doubt that my own opinion on that = 
should be even me ihaiongs except as, I suppose, eventually I have to decide - 
between presentations."3 When driven to mediate between his executive ao 
colleagues and the conflicting policy approaches and private group interests 

which lay behind their clash, Eisenhower preferred an approach that was 

moderate and unobstrusive. "My job here, as I see it," he once expounded 

his approach, "is not to create friction, not to accentuate differences, but 

to bring people together so we can actually achieve progress, not to be par- 

ticularly dramatic or just to do something to get another headline, but to 

get progress for the United States of America." 


While humble personally, Eisenhower was acutely conscious of the dignity 
of his office. The latter sentiment also sizeably affected his use of staff. 
reportedly convinced that the Presidency's dignity had been impaired by his 
predecessor Harry S. Truman's occasional free-swinging engagement in public 
controversy, Eisenhower resolutely sought to avoid such entrapments. He 
brilliantly succeeded even in the face of McCarthy's merciless badgering 
and the final horrendous encounter with Kruschev in Paris. Consistently 
Eisenhower refused to denounce publicly his Democratic or Republican critics, 
or “engage in personalities," as he was wont to put it. "I never comment 
on the statements of any particular individual, either in a critical and 
only rarely in any other fashion, "> he laid down the formula he invariably 
held to. 


Just as he was forbearing to individuals, Eisenhower was equally for- 
bearing to groups. He never set upon any party or class as Roosevelt 
excoriated the "economic royalists," Jackson the Bank of the United States, 
and Truman the Republican Eightieth Congress. Eisenhower, in contrast, 
publicly counseled his administrative lieutenants and party chieftains like 
Leonard Hall not to engage in extreme partisanship. As for himself, the 
President in a national address on the achievements of the Eighty-third 
Congress declared that the times called "for a new era of fairplay, in which 
Ce to treat everybody alike, to have no favored classes; and this Administration 
a was pledged to do everything it could for the benefit of 160 million American 
ee people, and not for any single group, any single area, or any single geo- 

Pe graphic section."© The President's good will was buttressed by a resolute 
optimism and spirituality. 
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Even in Presidential administrations motivated by the best of inten- 
tions, the harsh word and the stern admonishment on occasion become necessary. 
The dispenser of these several varieties of unpleasantness was rarely the 
President. Ordinarily it was a member of his staff, usually his chief 
assistant, Sherman Adams. In the Congressional elections of 1954, for 
example, events reached a point where clearly the electorate had to be 
warned of the dreadful consequences in store should control of the houses 
of Congress pass to the Democrats. Eisenhower did not paint the grim pic- 
ture for the voting public. It fell to Adams to do so. Unless a Republican 
Congress were elected, admonished Adams, the nation "could be turned back 
once more to the spending sprees and political orgies to which the American 
people called a halt in 1952." Adams was also called upon from time to 
time to administer the stern rebuke to his own party. Adams, and doubtless 
the White House as well, fed up with some heavy feuding that had been trans- 
piring in Republican ranks, turned to the subject in the course of a little 
speech to a regional confermnce of the party's leaders at Trenton, New 
Jersey, on May 24, 1957. "It's time," declared Adams, "we looked hard at 
our growing propensity to find motes in our colleague's eyes, to harp about 
our primly adjusted party halves, to pass judgments, and to bandy about 
epithets, as though we ourselves were our own worst enemies -- political or 
otherwise. It is time that we, as a Party, mind an old adage -- ‘What 
Peter says about Paul tells more about Peter than it tells about Paul.'" 


Another Eisenhower trait that profoundly influenced his approach to the 
institution of the Presidency was his love of system. He distrusted impro- 
visation, believed in thorough staff work, and the orderly play of many minds 
upon every significant issue before it was resolved. His own role was one 
of seeing to it that every staff specialist had an effective opportunity to 
make his contribution and that in every decision every relevant staff 
specialist was consulted. In his own deportment, Eisenhower scrupulously 
maintained the integrity of his staff system. He stressed procedure and 
protocol, and elicited from his associates their trust and confidence. By 
every indication a straight-shooter, he engaged in none of the expedients > 
for which F. D. Roosevelt became noted -- over-lapping and secret assignments, 
unclear authority, and other such artifices which periodically disrupted the 
procedures and channels of orderly administration. 


Finally, it is clear that Eisenhower assumed the Presidency with the 
conviction that the great office was in a bad way administratively and he was 
behoved to do something about it at once. He was appalled that the cabinet 
should meet without a pre-arranged agenda and any record of its conclusions. 
He was vexed by the seemingly endless administrative trivia of the Presi- 
dency which forestalled his concentration on more serious things. "When he 
wanted to think about the Middle East," writes Sherman Adams of his chief, 
"he found that he had to listen to the merits of a bill concerning coampensa~ 
tion for a woman who had been hit by an automobile on an Army post while 
crossing the street on her way to a laundromat."! Eisenhower was interested 
not only in the administrative refurbishment of his own Presidency, but of 
future Presidencies as well. His proposal for the new post of First Secre- 
tary, for example, was advanced several times by the President and with the 
greatest force near the close of his second term of office. 
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In setting up his Presidency as truly an Administrative Presidency, 
Eisenhower appears to have followed certain definite operating principles. 
He considered his several staffs -- the White House organization, the Execu- 
tive Office, the Department Heads and junior department heads as a "team," 
or indeed a series of interacting teams over which he presided. As befits a 
team, the President expected cooperation from the member players and above 
all the avoidance of intra-mural conflicts which boiled over into the press, 
such as occurred in the Administrations of his two immediate predecessors. 
That Eisenhower was extremely successful in maintaining this aspect of 
team discipline seems clear by all objective evidence. “Mingrity views," 
Sherman Adams has written, "were well and carefully buried." 


Yet it should not be supposed that Eisenhower was surrounded by yes-men. 
Far from it; he had an acute abhorrence of the breed. "If I thought for one 
moment," Eisenhower said of one of his cabinet secretaries," that he was 
just a ‘yes man' taking my suggestions and carrying them out, he wouldn't 
be there. I have never had that kind of a subordinate and I never expect 
to have one. His own judgment and his own dedication to his job is what I 
depend on, his own brain and intellectual capacity."9 


Eisenhower demanded from his staff a goodly measure of initiative and 
self-reliance. The President's expectations were conveyed not only in the 
internal workings of his administration but in his public pronouncements as 
well. In his first state of the Union Message he declared that "the Secre- 
tary of Defense must take the initiative and assume the Sompepetae li ty for 
developing plans to give our Nation maximum safety at minimum cost."19 If 
questions arose as to the Administration's position on some important aspect 
of public policy, the President characteristically would turn to his execu- 
tive associates for a definition of the current status of the matter. When 
asked during the legislative session of 1954 whether he supported the emergency 
school construction bill introduced by Senator John Sherman Cooper and Con- 
gressman Peter Frelinghuysen, the President replied, "I'd suggest you go 
to Secretary Hobby to find out where we stand."11 


Eisenhower's expectations of initiative and self-reliance imposed upon 
his executive associates a continuing responsibility for the discovery of 
problems and the formulation of solutions. If somehow a problem was over- 
looked, the fault, according to official attitude, lay not with the President, 
but with the department head or the member of the White House staff most con- 
cerned. When, for example, a reporter observed one day at a White House 
press conference that the President had been appointing a number of ambassa- 
dors to the major capitals of the world who were ignorant of the local 
language, Eisenhower made a ready response to this disturbing and undeniable 
Z fact. "Why didn't somebody tell me about this?" he asked with a self- 
exculpating air. 


The department head or White House staff member who most pleased 
Eisenhower was one who took pains to bring the thinking and planning that 
had gone into a problem to the point where a definite decision could be 
made. Anything short of that point of finality was apt to exasperate the 
4 President. "Nothing gets him out of sorts faster," Robert Donavan has 
a written of Eisenhower as President, "than for a subordinate to come in and 
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start to hem and haw about a decision. He wants the decision and not the 
thinking out loud."12 One department secretary who seems to have steadily 
transgressed the President's standards was Secretary of Defense, Charles 

E. Wilson. Wilson seems to have leaned upon Eisenhower with his intimate 
knowledge of the defense establishment a little more than the President 
wanted anyone in his cabinet to lean upon him. Wilson, according to Sherman 
Adams, wanted "an hour a week alone with Eisenhower to discuss routine 
problems, many of which the President thought Wilson should solve by himself. 
Wilson's reliance upon Eisenhower was entirely natural but resulted in the 
President getting somewhat impatient with having to listen to departmental 
difficulties that he thought had not been sufficiently shaken down. Eisen- 
hower wanted policies sharpened up with enough study and discussion so that 
he did not have to go through the preliminaries himself. Wilson complained 
later that he did not see the President often enough to obtain necessary 
guidance but the President did not have any such concern."13 


Eisenhower's reposal of vast measures of policy discretion in his 
subordinates’ hands was accompanied by the President's steadfast application 
of a corollary principle of administration. In giving his subordinates 
freedom to act, Eisenhower was painstaking in backing them up in what they 
did. His steadfastness was tested in many an ordeal. Probably his severest 
and most prolonged grial of all is represented by the instance of Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson. Throughout the Eisenhower years there were insistent 
cries from farm groups and legislators for the Secretary's scalp. Eisenhower 
unfalteringly rushed to the rescue. When confronted with an imposing demand 
that Benson resign, the President responded in a press conference, "I have 
seen no one more dedicated to America than is Mr. Benson. I have seen no 
man who is more anxious to get the welfare of every American -- the consumer 
in the city, the user of grain, the producer of grain, the user of beef, © 
the producer of beef -- to get all of them in a fair position with respect 
to each other, than is Secretary Benson. Now, because he can't produce a 
miraculous, one-line cure for all the evils,,I, for one, am not going to be 
critical because I have studied it myself." again, in 1958, when cries 
for Benson's resignation were resounding through the farmlands, Eisenhower 
rallied around the Secretary. "Now I think this," declared the President, 
“when we find a man of this dedication, this kind of courage, this kind of 
intellectual and personal honesty, we should say to ourselves, ‘We just 
don'g believe thet America has come to the peint where it wants to dispense 
with the services of that kind of person.'" 


More than any other President in history, Eisenhower invested his 
personal initiative and enterprise in building up the staff resources of the 
Presidency and systematizing its administrative operations. He converted 
the cabinet from a casual organization into a systematic operating body. He 
subjected the rather random flow of the Presidency's paperwork to the orderly 
processes of a staff secretary. He created the Operations Coordinating 
Branch to oversee the crucial area of implementation in the national security 
field. He created new positions of policy specialists in the White House 
staff. The Council of Economic Advisers was revitalized and the cabinet 
and the National Security Council were consulted more by Eisenhower than by 
any of his predecessors in office. 
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Probably the most far-reaching of Eisenhower's staff creations was his 
sweeping redefinition of the authority and functions of the post of "The 
Assistant to the President" created in the previous Truman Administration. 
Sherman Adams as the first and longest-serving incumbent of the post in the 
Eisenhower Administration ranged so far and wide that he might well have 
been styled "The General Manager of the Presidency." Adams in actuality 
did what Eisenhower did not want to do. He was a converse image of the 
President's tastes and preferences, and since these were many and fixed, 
they gave Adams's job its latitude. Eisenhower abhorred the harsher phases 
of executive life -- saying "no" to insistent pressure, the back-breaking 
detail, and the strmin and strife of policy initiative. These he gladly 
and freely delegated to an assistant such as Adams. 

In distributing his energies over the far reaches of Presidential busi- 
ness Eisenhower concentrated his personal efforts on national security and 
foreign affairs, in which his previous career had made him thoroughly 
grounded. He was much less involved in domestic affairs where he was much 
less at home. His distaste for partisan politica also moved him to pretty 
much vacate that domain. Adams, accordingly, in his typical employment 
centered upon domestic affairs and politics and was infrequently involved 
in the technical phases of diplomacy and national security. 


As general manager of those major parts of the Presidency that were in 
his charge, Adams played a number of subroles. He seems to have been tanta- 
mount to a chief of staff, a label which Adams in his memoirs rejects, and 
one that was not overly welcome in the Administration because of its mili- 
taristic connotation. Be that as it may, Adams took orders only from the 
President, and except in the singular case of John Foster Dulles, cabinet 
secretaries ordinarily conveyed their policy proposals to the President 
through Adams. Eisenhower preferred that policy proposals be submitted for 
Presidential decision in writing after study and formulation by the expert 
staffs of the departments. Adams's task was to see to it that every expert 
in the Executive Branch who could contribute to a proposal had his oppor- 
tunity to do so, The recommendations of the experts were expected shaped 
up into definite conclusions which higher authority could accept or reject. 
When a proposal was ready for the President's action, the papers on which 
it was based were topped with a one-page synopsis prepared by Adams. "If a 
proposition can't be stated in one page,” Eisenhower was known to declare, 
"it isn't worth saying." In times when governmental phenomena have multiplied 
in complexity, it is not surprising ae Adams sometimes found his one-page 
summaries "next to impossible to do." 


Many final decisions seem to have been made not by the President, but 
by Adams. Eisenhower was brought in only if the matter was important or if 
the executive experts disagreed. Eisenhower admired Adams's courage in 
making decisions and his capacity for judicious balance. "Ike likes his 
ability to follow a middle course," a White House staff member once said. 
"The President knows Sherm will never swing too far to the right or too 
far to the left." 


With zest and skill, Adams performed several other duties deriving from 
his capacity as General Manager of the Presidency. He was a mighty force in 
settling issues and disputes which arose between departments. "I always tried 
to resolve specific differences on a variety of problems before the issue had 
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to be submitted to the President," Adams himself has written. "Sometimes 
several meetings were necessary before an agreement was reached. But with 
a few excceptions I was successful." 17 


Adams controlled the main lines of communication to the President. By 
dint of a close working accommodation with the appointments secretary, he 
was able to keep tabs on who saw the President, the proposed subject matter. 
of the pending conference, and in many cases was able to steer the appoint- 
ment into his own office and thus spare the President. Likewise, much of 
the reading matter destined for Eisenhower's attention was examined and 
screened by Adams. Frederick B. Lee, who in 1955 was dismissed as Admini- 
strator of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, is one of those who complained 
that in reality Adams was a censor whose restrictions at times went too far. 
Some time before his dismissal Mr. Lee wrote to the President asking for a 
hearing to clear up any misunderstanding which might unfortunately exist. 
After a few days a letter arrived from the President. To Lee's utter con- 
sternation, the Presidential letter simply accepted his resignation. Mr. Lee's 
anguish was compounded when he detected from the wording of the letter that 
the President had known nothing of any request for a hearing. The President 
by every indication had never even seen his letter. 


Mr. Lee was not alone in his concern over Adams's roadblocks on the 

byways to the President. On occasion in the years of the Eisenhower Admini- 
— stration, reports appeared in the press of some high official or legislator 
. being denied access to the President due to the intercession of Sherman 
4 Adams. One of the more widely circulated of these reports related how 
Senator John Sherman Cooper called at the White House to lay before the 
President his several objections to the Dixon-Yates contract then under con- 
sideration. Adams reportedly refused to grant the Senator an appointment 
with the President. In light of future events, a meeting of Cooper and the 
President might have spared the Administration much political grief. As 
for Adams, his recently published memoirs contain a strong, if somewhat 
qualified, denial of occurrences like the one which allegedly befell Senator 
Cooper. "Any allegations," writs Adams, "that I or any other member of the 
White House staff used presumptuous or arbitrary tactics to keep high-ranking 
executives or legislators from seeing Eisenhower are completely false. As 
often as I took the initiative in getting problems settled in the lower 
echelons, I was occupied in arranging meetings and conferences between the 
President and Cabinet people, and often with legislators, on plans and pro- 
grams that needed topside judgment. Whenever members of Congress requested 
appointments, aa and I arranged them unless we knew of good reasons 
not to do so.” 


Eisenhower's innovation of vesting vast power and responsibility in a 
subordinate did not end with Sherman Adams. While Adams toiled in domestic 
affairs, his eminent counterpart, John Foster Dulles, was operating with 
such imposing authority in foreign affairs as to come closer than any 
executive subordinate in history to reserving the title of Assistant Presi- 
dent for that field. 


Characteristically, Eisenhower made foreign policy in only broadest out- 
line and within the resulting roomy dimensions, Dulles developed specific 
policy, including, as Adams has put it, "the decision where the administration 
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would stand and what course of action would be followed in each international 
crisis."19 Toward Dulles, Eisenhower was well nigh reverential. "I know 

of no man," said Eisenhower in assessing his Secretary's contribution to 
world affairs, "in my knowledge - in the world that has equalled his wisdom 
and his knowledge in this whole complicated business." 


Although the Presidential staff included various expediters and coordina~ 
tors in special aspects of foreign affairs -- for disarmament, atomic energy, 
cold war psychological strategy, and the like -- Dulles jealously and success- 
fully guarded the straight-line of command between himself and the President. 


By all accounts Dulles had the freest access to the President. During 
interludes when he was in Washington, the Secretary would see the President 
almost every other day and in addition talk with him on the telephone once 
or twice a day.© 20 pulles's habit was always to consult the President before 
taking a significant decision or step. Eisenhower himself acknowledged the 
breadth and care of these consultations when he remarked in a press conference, 
"So far as I know, Secretary Dulles has never made an important pronouncement 
without not only conferring and clearing with me, but sitting down and 
studying practically word by word what he is to say."2l 


There is no doubt that Dulles as well as anyone in the Administration 
filled the President's presumptions for ideal staff behavior. Typically, 
Dulles did not confront Eisenhower with problems without accompanying them 
with well formulated solutions. But Dulles did not allow his opinions to 
crystallize until apprising himself of the President's views. Thus he 
looked to Eisenhower for counsel and dance and not for mere ratification 
of what he had done or planned to do. "Although Eisenhower depended on 
Dulles to make the invariably decisive recommendation on what should be done 
in a critical situation,” writes Sherman Adams, "I noticed that Dulles, in 
turn, placed great reliance upon Eisenhower to sense what the effect of 
doing it would be."°3 Often the President would come up with detailed 
suggestions or plans and, when necessary, backed up Dulles by writing personal 
letters, making public statements, and seeing visitors. Eisenhower's un- 
rivaled contacts with leaders around the world were constantly available 
for Dulles's advantage. 


In several senses, Eisenhower and Dulles complemented each other. Eisen- 
hower, characteristically, took an optimistic approach to foreign affairs. 
The hopeful and conciliatory statement or policy usually issued from him; the 
crusade for peace was his constant concern. But just as Sherman Adams 
dealt out the harsh negative in domestic affairs, Dulles administered the 
rough hand, when necessary, in the foreign sector. By nature more pessimistic 
than Eisenhower, the Secretary came to it naturally. The several shattering 
pronouncements on massive retaliation and brinkmanship are thus identified 
with Dulles. The hard and uncompromising line taken by the United States 
toward the Soviet Union and Red China between 1953 and early 1959 has been 
authoritatively described as "more a Dulles line than an Eisenhower one."24 
Eisenhower, on the other hand, is more vividly identified with such peace- 
directed ventures as disarmament, the atoms-for-peace program, and the termina- 
tion of the Anglo-French armed intervention in Egypt. Indeed the contrasting 
moods and approaches of Eisenhower and Dulles to foreign affairs seem to 
have been especially noticeable in the interludes of the President's several 
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illnesses. An impression widely developed that the United States talked 
in tougher terms when Eisenhower was in the hospital, and more softly when 
he was back on the job 


Eisenhower's concept of the Administrative Presidency was by no means 
limited in its application to the internal workings of the executive branch. 
It was fully directed to such vital external sectors as party and legislative 
affairs. The essential formula was that the President held to a minimum 
his own and his Administration's movement in partisan politics. Instead 
the Eisenhower Presidency stressed a non-partisan or at times bipartisan 
approach to the questions of the day. In addition, the staff apparatus 
of the executive branch took on a growing role in party and legislative 
affairs and the processes of administrative systematization that had applied 
s0 comprehensively within the executive branch were markedly extended to the 
external sectors as well. 


By taste and habit, Eisenhower was not a party man. As Harry Truman, 
Sherman Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge and others will attest there was acute 
confusion in the several years prior to the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion of 1952 as to whether Eisenhower was a Republican or a Democrat. 


After assuming the Presidential office, Eisenhower repeatedly took a 
non-political stance. On October 17, 1953, while reminiscing about his 
nomination for the Presidency in the course of some remarks before a gathering 
of Republican workers, the President said, "Everybody knew I wasn't a poli- 
tician -- and I'm not yet.” But Eisenhower's choice of a non-political 
emphasis was more than a matter of personal preferance. He viewed the Presi- 
dency in the setting of his time as requiring such an approach. His address 
to the Annual Convention of the National Young Republican Organization on 
June 11, 1953 contains an extended statement of his beliefs. "Most Americans 
would agree with me," declared Eisenhower, "that it is not appropriate for 
the President of the United States to indulge incessantly in partisan politi- 
cal activities -- every day on every possible occasion. Many of the most 
critical problems before our country are in no sense partisan issues. They 
involve all Americans; and in meeting them the President must strive to 
serve all our citizens. For these problems threaten freedom itself. They 
summon and demand unadulterated patriotism.... We Republicans, in short, 
though identified as a partisan political party, can know and serve our own 
interests only as we know and serve those of all our people -- of all parties 
and races and creeds. Hence, as we join in a partisan meeting with great 
satisfaction, we gather in a spirit not so much partisan as American."©? 


Eisenhower removed himself not merely from certain phases of partisan 
politics, but as much as possible from all phases. He permitted no profes- 
sional politician entree to his inner circle of policy advisers. Nor was 
that type represented among his personal friends. If anything Eisenhower's 
attitude toward politicians was one of distrust. His penchant for direct 
and straightforward dealings was constantly offended by their seemingly 
devious tactice. 


Eisenhower had as little to do as possible with electoral campaigning 
particularly in senatorial and congressional instances. He had no taste for 
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the routine and the cliches of political oratory. "By golly, sometimes you 
sure get tired of all this Cisskety-chaak, ” he remarked to press secretary 
Hagerty on one election eve.©° As for the opposition's oratory, Eisenhower 
had little tolerance for it. "Because Eisenhower was never trained as a 
politician," observes Sherman Adams, "and had no personal experience with 

the give-and-take that the professional politicians regard as part of their 
occupation Da? he did not so easily shrug off campaign oratory after the election 
was over.” Eisenhower's attitude, needless to say, was well fortified 

by Harry Truman's extravagances in the 1952 campaign. 


When he did take to campaigning, Eisenhower's favorite and most used 
approach was non-partisan in character. In a television address to the 
nation on his Administration's purposes and accomplishments, surely an occasion 
for pulling out all the partisan stops, Eisenhower commenced his peroration 
Whth this sentence: "And I hope that this program, because of its purpose 
of promoting the welfare of all our people, will enlist the support of all 
of you, regardless of party."28 Again, when the chairman of the National 
Citizens-for-Eisenhower Congressional Committee attended a meeting of the 
cabinet to tell of the plans of his organization for the impending legisla- 
tive elections, Eisenhower's contribution to the discussion is remembered 
as one cautioning against an overly partisan approach.©9 Eisenhower once 
explained to the press the reasons behind his penchant for dealing gently 
with the opposition party. "I don't believe in bitter partisanship," he 
said. "I never believe that all wisdom is confined to one of the great 
parties; and I certainly have neber, in general terms, criticized the other 
party, that is, to include its great membership. I believe there are good 
Americans in both parties, and I believe that the great mass of both parties 
is fundamentally and naturally sound. "30 


Notwithstanding Eisenhower's generous attitude of faith, hope, and charity 
for the Democrats, occasions arose when in the eyes of professional Republican 
strategists the harsh word and the savage blow had to be meted out to the 
opposition. The conveyor of the rough stuff, needless to say, was not 
Eisenhower. This particular function was gladly and freely delegated to the 
executive staff or to Vice President Nixon. Sherman Adams, for one, was some- 
times pressed into service. Two speeches, one by Eisenhower and the other 
by Adams on the evening of January 20, 1957, illustrate the system at its 
peak. The first Russian Sputnik had been launched and in the wake of this 
crashing event an earnest reappraisal of United States defense policies 
was ensuing, spiced with occasional dashes of partisan maneuver. The dis- 
cussion soon became so important that both Eisenhower and Adams emerged from 
the White House to make apeeches dealing with the situation. In Chicago, 
the President took his accustomed highroad, appealing to everybody, in 
language of lofty principle, to keep politics out of the defense discussion. 
Several hundred miles away in Minneapolis, even as the President was speaking, 
Adams was launching a bold partisan counteroffensive by clawing the Democrats 
in a speech of sardonic aggression. The burden of his message was that if 
the country had its troubles the blame lay with the Democrats. Adams proceeded 
to pin upon that party such disasters as Pearl Harbor, "the tragic loss of 
China," and "the scientific catastrophe of losing our atomic secrets." 


Eisenhower's disinterestedness in party affairs was by no means limited 
to external or public phases. [In his encounters with the internal workings 
of his party, his approach, it is clear, was not particularly political. His 
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views on the relationships of the President as party leader and the national 
committee chairman were decidedly unorthodox as Presidents go. Eisenhower 
astonished his supporters at the Chicago convention in 1952 when, after 
securing the nomination, he ed to have anything to say about the selec- 
tion of a national chairman. Later, during his Presidency, the same 
general subject was raised in a press conference by a reporter who asked, 
"How far do the President's responsibilities as head of the party cover 
activities of the Republican National Committee?" "Well, by organization 
they don't control it all," Eisenhower replied. "What the President's 
responsibility as head of the party requires is that he devise a program that 
is in general conformity with the  eaaaatsas of his party, and that he do his 
best to get it enacted into law." 


Patronage was a matter which time and again sorely beset Eisenhower's 
temper. He felt, as he said on more than one occasion, that the President 
of the United States has more important obligations to attend to. Ata 
cabinet meeting in his first year of office he made clear his aversion to 
having patronage problems brought to him time after time by individuals in 
the Republican party. At another cabinet meeting on October 9, 1953, 
Eisenhower reported the upshot of lengthy discussions he had been having with 
the national chairman, Leonard Hall, namely that not enough Republicans had 
been given jobs in the Administration to silence demands at the grass roots. 
Hereupon, according to Robert Donovan's account, Eisenhower heatedly gave 
the cabinet to understand that he was sick and tired of being bothered. about 
patronage. He had always tried to do what he could about it, he said, but 
the situation never seemed to improve.33 


The several duties of party management from which Eisenhower disengaged 
himself fell upon his administrative staff, particularly upon Sherman Adams. 
Adams brought a respectable background to the awaiting political tasks. He 
was one of the Administration's few members endowed with political experience, 
and its only figure who had left high public office, a governorship, to come 
to Washington. Eisenhower seems to have regarded Adams as something of a 
political genius and upon the latter's shoulders there quickly fell large 
responsibilities for devising political strategy and overseeing the grinding 
details of party affairs and political management. 


Adams became the center of political maneuver in the Administration and 
was in the thick of its roughest legislative and party fights. As the 
attacks of Senator McCarthy upon the Administration mounted in 1953, for 
example, Adams, according to sworn testimony, first suggested that in retalia-~ 
tion the Army draw up a record of its dispute with the Senator, and the 
resulting compilation provided the basis of the later explosive Army-McCarthy 
hearings. Adams, in reality, was master of patronage. He supervised the 
elaborate checking involved and the preparation of recommendations to the 
President. Altogether, patronage was the assistant's most voluminous duty. 
Both Leonard Hall and Meade Alcorn, the successive national party chairman 
during Adams's tenure in the Eisenhower Administration, dealt more with Adams 
than with Eisenhower. Adams was almost equally occupied with the Chairmen 
of the Republican congressional and senatorial campaign committees in the 
elections of 1954 and 1956. Sometimes Adams sought to tinker constructively 
with touchy local situations, including trouble even of the dimensions of 
the California gubernatorial impasse in 1957. Senator William F. Knowland, 
whose term was expiring, coveted the impending gubernatorial nomination, as 
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did the incumbent Republican Governor, Goodwin J. Knight, who proposed to 
succeed himself. Adams headed west to manage the situation and by all accounts 
contributed most effectively to the resolution of the impasse and the avoidance 
of a public explosion. 


Eisenhower's approach to legislative relations is largely presaged by 
his approach to party affairs. Partisan politics is generally deemphasized; 
the instrumentalities and techniques of the Administrative Presidency are 
systematically addressed to the realm of Congressional business. 


Apart from his personal preferences, various other factors propelled 
Eisenhower into his oft-assumed politically moderate position. He was endowed 
with a genuine respect for Congress and a traditionalist's conception of the 
separation of powers. In private convergation he was given to referring to 
himself as a "Constitutional President." "Our very form of Government is 
in peril," he declared to a convention of Young Republicans, "unless each 
branch willingly accepts and discharges its own clear responsibilities -- and 
respects the rights and responsibilities of the others."3 


Given Eisenhower's predilictions and philosophy, it is not surprising 
| that the long and acrid strife which characterized F. D. Roosevelt's and 
Truman's associations with Congress is wholly absent from the General's 
Administration. Not that Eisenhower did not have ample provocation. For, 
although he was deferential toward Congress, he elicited no equivalent 
reciprocity toward his own office. Indeed, sources in Congress, from his 
own party in fact, launched formidable assaults upon the integrity of 
presidential power as witness the McCarthy rampage and the Bricker amendment. 
Eisenhower's characteristic response in the face of the greatest adversity 
was deference and moderation. As for McCarthy, it was wrong, the President 
told his cabinet, for him to challenge a single individual. McCarthy's | 
activities, he felt, were the responsibility of the constituted leadership 
of Congress. "I do not indulge in personal vituperation or quarrels of any 
kind," the President told his news conference on December 8, 1954. 


i 


In periods of general legislative rejection of major portions of his 
program, as in the winter and summer of 1954, Eisenhower's course was not 
one of countervailing political assertion, but of privately expressed annoy- 
ance. When some Congressmen of his party went on to attack his executive 
associates, he suffered great shock. "It was almost incomprehensible to him," 
writes Robert Donovan, "that any Republican could doybt the sincerity of 
his own motives and the motives of his assistants."3 


The general approach of the Eisenhower Administration throughout its 
two terms was bipartisan in both domestic and foreign policy. Steadily, 
Eisenhower depended upon Democratic support, even when the Republicans con- 
trolled Congress. This general condition buttressed Eisenhower's tendency 

abe toward a non-partisan approach. The results spurred him on, for Democratic 
petits support was generally and steadily forthcoming. Sam Rayburn at the end of 

oe the first session of the 84th Congress gratefully described it as "one of 
the most fruitful sessions of Congress that I have ever served in.... The 
Democrats in this Congress," he went on to say, ‘have voted as if a Democrat 
had been in the White House."37 
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In his approach to Congress, Eisenhower depended heavily upon the 
administrative techniques of personalization and public relations, and extended 
the undertakings of his elaborate staff system deep into the legislative 

arena. His own contribution and his staff's were systematically integrated. 


The Eisenhower personality, at its best in meeting and conference, was 
busily employed. The President met weekly with the Republican leaders from : 
both houses of Congress. When the Democrats assumed control of Congress, ; 
Eisenhower was likewise assiduous in consulting their leadership. Eisenhower's 

scrupulous attention to the Democrats is suggested by Sherman Adams's remark 

that "the President avoided even discussing the really momentous decisions 

with the Republicans in Congress until he and Dulles had laid out their 

course of action at a meeting of the leaders of both parties." 


Eisenhower's other major personal tactic was one of holding a lengthy 
series of luncheons at the White House to which all members of the House and 
Senate were invited. "These meetings," the President remarked at a press 
conference, "reflected a major purpose of this Administration. It is this: 
to do all that it reasonably can do to encourage cooperation and harmony 
between the legislative and executive branches."39 The President's Sunday 
luncheon companions differed markedly in their evaluation of the occasions. 
The President's hospitality, in the opinion of Democratic Congressman Michael 
J. Kirwan of Ohio, fostered "a feeling of friendliness which will do more 

to bring about cooperation of members of Congress than all the testimonies 
presented to Congressional committees." Senator Wayne Morse was more 
restrained. While acknowledging that he had "a delight*‘ul time™ at the 
White House, he said that he still intended to oppose the President when he 
thought the President was "wrong." 


Eisenhower's personal application was intended to advance in Congress 
the programs and policies hammered out by the staff organizations of the 
executive branch. The entire process was closely overseen by Sherman Adams 
during his incumbency as the Assistant to the President. The several 
"January" messages of the President -- State of the Union, Budget, and 
Economic Report -- were carefully coordinated for consistency. Adams was 

in the thick of preparations of the State of the Union Message, which incor- 
porated the departments‘ proposals and plans in general terms, and was fol- 
lowed by special messages of fuller detail and drafts of legislation. Each 
fall, Adams staged intensive meetings with department officials who outlined 
in broad strokes their major projects for the coming legislative session. 

By all reports, Adams exercised sharp scrutiny over the business before hin, 
ruthlessly ripping out the impractical and clarifying the fuzzily conceived. 
After the pruifying ordeal with Adams, the departments refurbished their 
programs and trotted them out for discussion in special sessions of the 
cabinet, followed by similar sessions with the legislative leaders. Adams 
was also a court of appeal to which the departments might resort against the 
Bureau of the Budget. The task of overseeing the progress of Administration- 
supported legislation in Congress fell to the talented General Wilton B. 
Persons and his seven assistants and, to a lesser degree, Adams. What 
distinguishes the Eisenhower Administration in all of this from previous 
Presidencies is the systematic integration of the vast effort of the execu- 
tive branch, extending from the President's own exertions to the preparations 
of the individual departments. 
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Any established administrative system undergoes its severest tests in 

periods of innovation and change. The modern administrative history of the 
Federal Government, particularly in the two World Wars and the economic and 
social transformations of the New Deal, provides ample illustration both of 
breakdown and of drastic structural revision occasioned by the inadequacies 
of the existing administrative organization in seasons of stress. 


To be sure, the Eisenhower era was one of revolutionary change, at 
least in the world environment. This encompassed an awesome scientific 
revolution of missiles, Sputniks and thrusts to the moon; the exposure of 
the American mainland for the first time to the dread possibility of devo- 
stating attack; the shrinkage of the military and productive superiority of 
the United States over the Soviet Union; and the consequent urgency of a 
creative reexamination of policies in military, education, health, civil 
rights, anti-recession, and other fields. Paradoxically, although the world 
was changing, Eisenhower's administrative system changed little, once it 
was established, during his two terms of office. 


A powerful reason why the administrative system did not change 
materially derives from Eisenhower's personal political philosophy, and his 
allied operating concepts of public policy. Eisenhower, in a word, possessed 
a political philosophy which is best described as traditionalist in character 
and he steadily maintained that philosophy no matter how drastically the 
world around him changed. Because Eisenhower so reacted to change, he 
cushioned and spared his administrative system from severe adjustments and 
accommodations which otherwise would befall it. 


It is possible to note here only most sketchily several representative 
parts of Eisenhower's political traditionalism which protected so well the 
stability of his administrative system. 


He was indefatigably devoted to balancing the budget, “ne of the most 
effective devices yet invented for limiting demands upon the administrative 
system. "He once told the @abinet," Sherman Adams has written of Eisenhower, 
"that if he was able to do nothing as President except balance the budget 
he would feel that his time in the White House had been well spent.... He was 
always fearful that excessive military spending might weaken the nation 


internally and continually warned the, Defense Department against pushing 
the country into a financial crisis."+0 


The President was devoted to a revitalization of the traditional federal 
system, with a shift of governmental functions that would reduce the national 
government's activities and increase those of the state and local governments. 
"I suppose if you were going to class me as anything else," the President 
once said to a news conference, "you would class me as a States’ Righter. wd 
The President's basic views are contained in his budget message of January 21, 
1954. "This budget,” he said, "marks the beginning of a movement to shift 
to state and local governments and to provate enterprise Federal activities 
which can be more appropriately and more efficiently carried on in that way.... 
In those cases where Federal participation is necessary, the effort of this 
administration is to develop partnership rather than an exclusive and often 
paternalistic position for the Federal Government." Housing, education, civil 
defense, natural resources, and agriculture were among the policy fields 
affected by these principles. 
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In many economic and social fields, the President deemed private enter- 
prise and private action to be superior to governmental action, especially 
that of the national government. This view clearly qualified his approach 
to the subject of civil rights. In a speech before the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association on March 14, 1953, he declared, "I have 
found, in the past few years, that I have certain philosophical bonds with 
doctors. I don't like the word ‘compulsory.' I am against the word ‘social- 
ized.‘ Everything about such words seems to me to be a toward the thing 
that we are spending so many billions to prevent...." 


The Eisenhower Administration sought to reduce its involvement with 
several major private interest groups which in recent decades have been 
a powerful force in the expansion of the national government's activities. 
In his first State of the Union Message, after advocating economic stability 
and full parity of income for farmers, for example, the President admonished 
that these goals must be sought "in ways that minimize governmental inter- 
ference in the farmers' affairs ... and that encourage the farmers themselves 
to use initiative in meeting changing economic conditions." 


To make evaluations and to pass judgments on Eisenhower's Administrative 
Presidency is most difficult at this time so soon after the event. Nothing 
less is required than the most sweeping and painstaking determinations of 
history itself as to the adequacy of American policies in his eight years 
of office. The full consequences of the Eisenhower years are yet to be 
learned. 


In its legislative program, the accomplishments of the Administration 
are impressive, at least to this writer, in light of the continuous decline 
of his own party's membership in the House and Senate, and his long con- 
frontation with a Democratic-controlled Congress. On the side of party 
affairs, a favorable judgment seems more difficult. The President, it is 
clear, failed to convert his enormous popularity into an effective political 
movement. He remained essentially a personal political force, and Modern 
Republicanism, a label he applied to signify his purpose to bring his party 
into a more progressive appearance, remained at best vague in content. 
Eisenhower himself appears to have been dissatisfied with his own party 
situation in light of the thinking he is reported to have done toward the 
formation of a new party which would more nearly incorporate his philosophy .43 


As administrative technique, the Eisenhower Presidency has evoked 
criticism on several grounds. It is seen as magnifying the role of the 
Organization Man in the conduct of the Presidency. The President becomes 
relatively less involved in the conduct of his great office, since his comfort 
and ease are better served the more he utilizes the Organization Men who 
surround him. As for the Organization Men themselves, the structures they 
occupy, and the processes they engage in, criticism applies here too. They 
are seen as bringing about a condition of things in which initiative is 
discouraged, conformity rewarded, and individual responsibility lost in the 
faceless group. The Organization Man is regarded as the enemy of creativity, 
variation, and flexibility, prime virtues in critical times. In their ee 
peroration, critics of the Eisenhower system point approvingly to the informal a. 
and flexible staff system of Franklin D. Roosevelt and now to that of 
John F. Kennedy. 
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It may well be that the Eisenhower system ought to be studied in a 

more positive sense than it has been up to now. It may prove to have had 
certain virtues as administrative technique, especially in the fields of 
foreign affairs and national security. Certainly in those areas the qualities 
of caution, judgment, and safety are important. Are we more apt to obtain 
these qualities in the system of administrative checks and balances entailed 
by the Eisenhower system than in the more informal systems" No less an 
authority than Lenin contended that a precious extra effectiveness is achieved 
in foreign policy if its political, economic, military, psychological, and 
other ingredients are effectively balanced and integrated. Are these qualities 
better achieved by the Eisenhower system or by the more informal systems of . 
Roosevelt and Kennedy? In thinking of the American Presidency in the longer 
future, it may be further asked, would it be possible and desirable to 

arrange combinations of the best elements of these contrasting systems? 
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